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WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS 


INDIAN LEGENDS. 

■MOGG MEGONE. 


The story of Mogg Megone has been considered bjr the author only as a frnmeworlc for 
sketches of the scenery of New England, and of its early inhabitants. In portraying tlie Indian 
character, he has followed, as closely as his story would admit, the rough but natural delinea- 
tions of Church, Mayhew, Charlevoix, and Roger William^ ; and in so doing he has necessanl> 
discarded much of the romance which poets and novelists have thrown around the ill-fated red 
man. [In a note to the collected edition of 1857, Mr. Whittier says . “ The long poem 01 
‘ Mogg Megone’ was in a great measure composed in early life ; and it is scarcely necissnr^ 
to say that its subject is not such as the author would have chosen at any subsequent period.”] 


Part I. 

Who stands on that cliff, like a figure 
of stone, ^ 

TJnmovmg and tall in the light of the 
sky, 

Wheie the spray of the cataract spar- 
kles on high, 

Lonely and sternly, save Mogg Megone? ^ 

Close to the verge of the rock is he, 
While beneath him the Saco its work 
is doing, 

HuiTying down to its giave, the sea, 
And slow thiough the rock its path- 
way hewing ! 

Par down, through the mist of the fall- 
ing river. 

Which rises up like an incense ever, 

The splintered pogip of the crags are 
seen, 

With water howling and vexed between, 

While the scooping whirl of the pool 
beneath 

Seems an open throat, with its gianite 
teethil V 

But Mogg Megone never trembled yet 

Wherever his eye 01 his foot w?ls seL 


He is watchful : each form m the moon- 
light dim, 

Of rock or of tiee, is seen of him : 

lie listens; each sound fiom afar is 
caught, 

The faintest shiver of leaf and limb : 

But he sees not the waters, which foan 
and fret, 

W'hose moonlit spiay has lus inoccasii 
wet, — 

And the loai of their lushing, he hear 
it not. 

The moonlight, thiough the open bougl 
OY the gnarl’d beech, whose nakec 
root 

Coils like a seipcnt at his foot, 

Falls, checkeied, on th^ IndiaiTsbrow 

Plis head is bai e, save only where 

Waves in the wind one lock of hair, 
Reserved for him, whoeer he be, 

More mighty than Megone in stiife, 
When, breast to breast and knee t< 
knee, 

Above the fallen wairior’s life 

Gleams, quick and keen, the scalping 
knife, 
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MOGG MEGONE. 


Megone hath his knife and hatchet and ! 
gun, 

And his gaudy and tasselled blanket on : 
His knife hath a handle with gold inlaid, , 
And magic words on its polished blade, — 
’Twas the gift of Castine = to Mogg Me- 
gone, 

For a scalp oi twain from the Yengces 
torn : 

His gun was the gift of the Tarrantine, 
And Modocawando’s wives had strung 
The brass and the beads, which tinkle 
and shine 

On the polished breech, and broad 
bright line 

Of beaded wampum around it hung. 

What seeks Megone? His foes aie 
near, — 

Giey Jocelyn’s 3 eye is never sleeping. 
And the garrison lights are burnmg 
clear, 

Where Phillips’^ men their watch are 
keeping. 

Let him hie him away through the dank 
nver fog, 

Never rustling the boughs nor dis- 
placing the locks, 

For the eyes and the ears which aie 
w^atching for Mogg, 

Are keener than those of the wolf or 
the fox. 

He starts, — there’s a rustle among the 
leaves : 

Another, — the click of his gun is 
heard ! 

A footstep — is it the step of Cleaves, 
With Indian blood on his English 
sword ? 

Steals Harmon 5 down from the sands of 
York, 

' With hand of iion and foot of corkT? 
Has Scamman, versed in Indian wile. 
For vengeance left his vine-hnng isle?*^ 
Hark ! at that whistle, soft and low*, 
How lights the eye of Mogg Megone 1 
A smile gleams o’er his dusky bro'w, — 
“Boon welcome, Johnny Bonython I” 

Out steps, with cautious foot and slow, 
And quick, keen glances to and fro. 
The hunted outlaw, Bonython 
A low, lean, swarthy man is he. 

With blanket-garb and buskined knee, 
And naught of English fashion on ; 


For he hates the race from whence he 
sprung, 

And he couches his woids in the Indian 
tongue. 

“ Hush, — let the Sachem’s voice be 
weak ; 

The water-rat shall hear him speak, — 
The owl shall whoop in the white man’s 
ear, 

That Mogg Megone, with his scalps, is 
here!” ’ 

He pauses, — dark, over cheek and bi ow, 
A flush, as of shame, is stealing now : 

“ Sachem I” he says, “ let me have the 
land, 

Which stretches away upon eithei hand, 
As far about as my feet can stiay 
In the half of a gentle summer’s day, 
Fiom the leaping brook to the Saco 
river, — 

And the fair-haired girl, thou hast 
sought of me, 

Shall sit in the Sachem’s wigwam, and 
be 

The wife of Mogg Megone for ever.” 

There’s a sudden light in the Indian’s 
glance, 

A moment’s trace of powerful feeling, 
Of love or triumph, or both perchance, 
Over his proud, calm features stealing. 

* ‘ The words of my father are veiy good ; 
He shall have the land, and water, and 
wood ; 

And he who harms the Sagamore John, 
Shall feel the knife of Mogg Megone ; 
But the fawn of the Yengees shall sleep 
on my breast, 

■ And the bird of the clearing shall sing 
in my nest ” 

“ But, fatner ! ” — and the Indian’s hand 
Falls gently on the white man’s arm, 
And with a smile as shrewdly bland 
As the deep voice is slow and calm, — 
“ Where is my father’s singing-bird, — 
' The sunny eye, and sunset hair? 

I know I have my father’s woid. 

And that his word is good and fair ; 
But will my father tell me where 
Megone shall go and look for bis 
bride ? — 

For he sees her not by her fathei’s 
side.” 
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The daik, stem eye of Bonython 
Flashes over the features of Mogg 
Megone, 

la one of those glances which search 
within ; 

Tut tlie stolid calm of the Indian alone 
Remains where the trace of emotion 
has been. 

“'Does the Sachem donbt ? Let him 
go with me. 

And the eyes of the Sachem his bride 
shall see.’' 

Cautious and slow; witli pauses oft, 
And watchful eyes and whispers soft, 
The twain aie steal ingthrougjithe wood, 
Leaving the downward-rushing flood. 
Whose deep and solemn roar behind 
Grows fainter on the evening wind. 

Hark ! — is that the angry howl 
Of the wolf, the hills among? — 
Or the hooting of the owl, 

On liis leafy ciadle swung? — 
Quickly glancing, to and fro, 
Listening to each sound they go 
Round the columns of the pine, 
Indistinct, in shadow, seeming 
Like some old and pillared shiine ; 
With the soft and white moonshine, 
Round the foiiage-traceiy shed 
Of each column’s branching head, 

F or its lamps of worship gleaming I 
And the sounds awakened theie, 

In the pine -leaves fine and small, 
Soft and sweetly musical, 

By the fingers of the air, 

For the anthem’s dying fall 
Lingering round some temple’s wall ! 
Niche and cornice round and round 
Wailing like the ghost of sound I 
Is not Natuie’s worship thus. 
Ceaseless ever, going on ? 

Hath it not a voice for us 
In the thunder, or the tone 
Of the leaf-harp faint and small, 
Speaking to the unsealed ear 
Words of blended love and fear, 

Of the mighty Soul of all ? 

Naught had the twain of thoughts like 
these 

As t^iey wound along through the 
crowded trees. 

Where never had rung the axeman’s 
stroke 


On the gnailed trunk of the rough - 
barked oak ; — 

Climbing the dead trec’.s mossy log, 
Breaking the mesh of the bramble iiiie, 
^ Turning aside the wild grape vine. 
And lightly crossing the quaking bog 
Whose surface shakes at the leap of 
the flog, 

And out of whose pools the ghostly fog 
Creeps into the chill moonsliine! 
Yet, even that Indian’s ear had hoaid 
The preaching of the Holy W ord : 
Sanchekantacket’s isle of sand 
Was once his father’s hunting land, 
Where zealous Hiacooines^ stood, — 
The wild apostle of the wood, 

Shook from his soul the fear of harm, 
And trampled on the Powwaw’s charm ; 
Until the wizard’s cm ses hung 
Suspended on his palsying tongue, 

And the fierce warrior, grim and tall, 
Trembled before the foiest Paul I 

A cottage hidden in the wood, — 

Red through its seaa^s a light is 
glowing. 

On rock and bough and tree-trunk rude, 
A nanow lustie throwing. 

Who’s there?'’ a clear, firm voice 
demands ; 

“Hold, Ruth, — ’tis I, the Sagamore !” 
Quick, at the summons, hasty hands 
Unclose the bolted door ; 

And on the outlaw’s daughter shine 
The flashes of the kindled pine. 

Tall and erect the maiden stands, 

Like some young priestess of the 
wood, 

The freeborn child of Solitude, 

And bearing still the wild and ntdc, 
Yet noble trace of Nature’s hands. 

Her dax'k blown cheek has caught its 
stain 

More from the .sunshine than the rain f 
Yet, where her long fair hair is palling, 
A pure white brow into light is starting ; 
And, where the folds of her blanket 
sever. 

Are a neck and bosom as white as ever 
The foam-wreaths rise on the leaping 
river. 

But in the convulsive quiver and grip 
Of the muscles around her bloodless 
lip* 
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There is someihing painful and sad 
to see ; 

And her eye has a glance more sternly 
wild 

Than even that of a forest child 

In its fearless and untamed freedom 
should be. 

Vet, seldom in hall or couit aie seen 
So queenly a form and so noble a mien, 
As freely and smiling she welcomes 
them there, — 

Her outlawed sire and Mogg Megone ; 
“Pray, father, how does thy hunting 
fare? 

And, Sachem, say, — does Scamman 
wear, 

spite of thy promise, a scalp of his 
own ? ’’ 

Hurried and light is the maiden’s tone ; 

But a fearful meaning lurks within 
Her glance, as it questions the eye of 
Megone, — 

^ An awful meaning of guilt and sin ! — 
The Indian hath opened his blanket, 
and there 

Hangs a human scalp by its long damp 
hair I 

VTith hand upraised, with quiqk-drawn 
breath. 

She meets that ghastly sign of death. 

Tn one long, glassy, spectral stare 
The enlarging eye is fastened there, 

^ if that mesh of pale brown hair 
Had power to change at sight alone, 
]Even as the fearful locks which wmund 
Medusa’s fatal forehead round, 

’ ' 'The gazer into stone. 

With such a look Herodias read 
The features of the bleeding head, 

' So looked the mad Moor on his dead, 
Or the young Cenci as she stood, 
O’er-dabbled with a father’s blood ! 

Lobk J — feeling melts that frozen 
“ ' glance. 

It moves that marble countenance. 

As if at once within her strove 
Hty '^th shame, and hate with love. 
This Past recalls its joy and pain, 

0Tl^ m^o^ies rise before her brain, — 
Tne'Hps which love's embraces met, 
Thte hand her tears of parting wet, 

voice whose pleading tones he- 
” failed 

plea'sed ear of the fofest-child,— | 


And tears she may no more repress 

Reveal her lingering teudeiuoss. 

O, woman wronged, can cherish hate 
More deep and daik than manhood 
may; 

But when the mockery of Fate 

Hath left Revenge its ch( )sen way, 

And the fell curse, which years have 
nuised, 

Full on the spoiler’s head hath burst, — 

When all her wrong, and shame, and 
pain, 

Bums fiercely on his heart and brain, — 

Still lingers something of the spell 
Which bound her to the traitor’s 
bosom, — 

Still, midst the vengeful fires of hell, 
Some flowers of old affection blossom. 

John Bonython’s eyebrows together are 
drawn 

With a fierce expression of wrath and 
scorn — 

‘ hoarsely whispers, * ‘ Ruth bewai e 1 
Is this the time to be playing the 
fool, — • 

Ciying over a paltry lock of hair, 

Like a love-sick girl at school ? — 

Curse on it! — an Indian can see and 
hear : 

Away, — and prepare our eveninc: 
cheer 1” 

How keenly the Indian is watching 
now 

Her tearful eye and her varying 
brow, — 

With a serpent eye, which kindles and 
bums, 

Like a fiery star in the upper air : 

On sire and daughter his fierce glance 
turns - 

“ Has my old white father a scalp to 
spare ? 

For his yoimg one loves the pale brown 
hair 

Of the scalp of an English dog, far 
more 

Than Mogg Megone, or his wigwam 
. floor : 

Go, — Mogg is wisfe : he will keep his 
land,— 

And Sagamore John, when he feels 
with his hand. 
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Shall miss his scalp where it grew 
before.’* 

The moment’s gust of grief is gone, — 
The lip is clenched,— the tears are 
still, — 

God pity thee, Ruth Ronython ! 

With what a strength of will 
Are nature’s feelings in thy breast, 

As with an iron hand, repressed I 
And how, upon that nameless woe, 
Quick as the pulse can come and go, 
VV^le shakes the unsteadfast knee, and 
yet 

The bosom heaves, — the eye is wet, — 
Has thy dark spirit power to stay 
The heart’s wild current on its way? 
And whence that baleful strength of 
guile, 

Which over that still working brow 
And tearful eye and cheek, can throw 
The mockery of a smile? 

Warned by her father’s blackening 
frown. 

With one strong effort crushing dow%* ^ 
Grief, hate, remorse, she meets again 
The savage murderer’s sullen gaze. 
And scarcely look or tone betrays 
How the heart strives beneath its chain. 

“Is the Sachem angry, — angry with 
Ruth, 

Because she cries with an ache in her 
tooth, 

Which vrould make a Sagamore jump 
and cry, 

And look about with a woman’s eye ? 
No, — Ruth will sit in the Sachem’s door 
Andbraid the mats for his wigwam floor, 
And broil his fish and tender fawn, 

And weave his wampum, and grind his 
corn, — 

For she loves the brave and the wise, 
and none 

Are braver and wiser than Mogg 
Megone I ” 

The Indian’s brow is clear once more ; 
With grave, calm face, and half-shut 
eye, 

He sits upon the wigwam floor. 

And watches Ruth go by, 

Intent upon her household care ; 

And ever and anon, the while. 

Or on the maiden, or her fare, 


Which smokes in grateful promise there, 

Bestows his quiet smile. 

Ah, Mogg Megone ! — what dreams are 
thine. 

But those which love’s own fancies 
diess, — 

The sum of Indian happiness ! — 

A wigwam, where the waim sunshine 
Looks in among the groves of pine, — ■ 
A stream, wheie, round thy light canoe, 
The trout and salmon dart in view. 

And the fair girl, betore thee now, 
Spreading thy mat with hand of snow, 
Or plying, in the dews of mom, 

Her hoe amidst thy patch of com, 

Or offei'ing up, at eve, to thee, 

Thy birchen dish of hominy ! 

From the rude board of Bonython, 
Venison and suckatash have gone, — 
For long these dwellers of the wood 
Have fwt the gnawing want of food. 
But untasted of Ruth is tlie frugal 
cheer, — 

With head averted, yet ready ear. 

She stands by the side of heraustere sire, 
Feeding, at times, the unequal fire 
With the yellow knots of the pitch-pine 
tree. 

Whose flaring light, as they kindle, falls 
On the cottage-roof, and its black log 
walls, 

And over its inmates three. 

From Sagamore Bonython’s hunting 
flask 

The fire-water bums at the lip of Me- 
gone : 

“ Will the Sachem hear what his father 
shall ask ? 

Will he make his mark, that it may 
be known, 

On the speaking- leaf, that he gives the 
land, 

From the Sachem’s own, to his father s 
hand ? ” 

The fire-water shines in the Indian’s 
eyes, 

As he rises the white man’s bidding 
to do 

“ Wuttamuttata — weekanl** Mogg is 
wise, — 

For the water he drinks is strong and 
new, — 
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Mogg’s heart is great ! — ^will he shut 
his hand, 

When his father aslcs for a little land?” — 

With unsteady fingers the Indian has 
drawn 

On the parchment the shape of a 
hunter’s bow, 

* ‘ Boon water, — boon water, — Saga- 
more John ! 

Wuttamuttata, — ^weekan ! our hearts 
will grow !” 

He drinks yet deeper, — ^he mutters 
low, — 


He reels on his bear-skin to and fro,- 
His head falls down on his naked 
^ breast, — 

&e struggles, and sinks to a di unken rest. 


“Humph — drunk as a beast!” — and 
Bonython’s brow 

Is darker than ever with evil though t- 

‘ * The fool has signed his warrant ; but 
how 

And when shall the deed be wrought ? 

Speak, Ruth 1 why, what the devil is 
there, 

To fix thy gaze in that empty air ? — 

Speak, Ruth 1 by my soul, if I thought 
that tear, 

Which shames tliyself and our purpose 
here. 

Were shed for that cursed and pale- 
faced dog, 

lose* green scalp hangs from the belt 
of Mogg, 

And whose beastly soul is in Satan’s 
keeping,— 

This — this I ” — he dashes his hand upon 

The rattling stock of his loaded gun, — 
Should send thee with him to do 
thy weeping I ” 


“ Bather I — the eye of Bonython 
Sinks at that low, sepulchral tone, 
Hollow and deep, as it were spoken 
By the unmoving tongue of death, — 
Or from some statue’s bps had bro- 
ken, — 

A sound without a breath 1 
Fa-ther 1— my life I value less 
Than yonder fool his gaudy dress ; 

And how it ends it matters not, 

By heart-break or by rifle-shot ; 

Bnt spare awhile the scoff and threat, — 
0m business is not finished yet.” 


“ True, true, my girl, — I only meant 
To draw up again the bow unbent. 
Harm thee, my Ruth I I only sought 
To fiighten off thy gloomy thought ; — 
Come, — let’s be friends 1 ” He seeks 
to clasp 

His daughter’s cold, damp hand in his. 
Ruth stai-tles from her father’s grasp. 
As if each nerve and muscle felt, 
Instinctively, the touch of guilt. 
Through all then* subtle sympathies. 

He points her to the sleeping Mogg : 

“ What shall be done with yonder dog? 
Scammanisdead, and revenge is thine, — - 
The deed is signed and the land is mine; 

And this drunken fool is of use no 
more, 

Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and 
sooth, 

’Twere Christian mercy to finish him, 
Ruth, 

Now, w^hile he lies like a oeast on our 
floor, — 

If not for thine, at least for his sake, 
Rather than let the poor dog awake 
To dmin my flask, and claim as his bride 
Such a forest devil to run by his side, — 
Such a Wetuomanit” as thou wouldst 
make 1 ” 

He laughs at his jest Hush — what is 
there ? — 

The sleeping Indian is striving to rise, 

With his knife in his hand, and glar- 
ing eyes ! — 

“ Wagh ! — Mogg will have the pale- 
face’s hair, 

For his knife is sharp, and his lingers 
can help 

The hair to pull and the skin to peel, — 
Let him cry like a woman and twist 
like an eel, 

The great Captain Scamman must 
lose his scalp I 

And Ruth, when she sees it, shall dance 
with Mogg. ” 

His eyes are fixed, — but his lips draw 
in,— 

With a low, hoarse chuckle, and fiend- 
ish grin, — 

And he sinks again, like a senseless log. 

Ruth does not speak, — she does not stir; 
But she gazes down on the murderer', 
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Whose broken and dreamful slumbers 
tell 

Too much for her ear of that deed of hell. 
She sees the knife, with its slaughter red, 
And the dark fingers clenching the bear- 
skin bed ! 

What thoughts of horror and madness 
whirl 

Thiough the burning brain of that fallen 
girl ! 

John Bonython lifts his gun to his eye, 
Its muzzleis close to the Indian’s ear, — 
But he drops it again. Some one 
may be nigh, 

And I would not that even the wolves 
should hear.” 

He draws his knife from its deer-skin 
belt, — 

Its edge with his fingers is slowly felt ; — 
Kneeling down on one knee by the 
Indian’s side. 

From his throat he opens the blanket 
wide ; 

And twice or thrice he feebly essays 
A trembling hand with the knife to 
raise. 

“I cannot,”— he mutters, — ‘‘did he 
not save 

My life from a cold and wintry grave, 
When the storm came down from Agioo- 
chook. 

And the north- wind howled, and the 
tree-tops shook, — 

And I strove, in the drifts of the rush- 
ing snow. 

Till my knees grew weak and I could 
not go, 

And I felt the cold to my vitals creep, 
And my heart’s blood stifen, and pulses 
sleep 1 

I cannot strike him — Ruth Bonython ! 
In the devil’s narpe, tell me — what’s to 
be done? ” 

O, when the soul, once pure and high, 
Is stricken down from Virtue’s sky. 

As, with the downcast star of mom. 
Some gems of light are with it diawn, — 
And, through its night of darkness, play 
Some tokens of its primal day, — 

Some lofty feelings linger still, — 

The strength to dare, the nerve to 
meet 

Whatever threatens with defeat 


Its all-indomitable will, — 

But lacks the mean of mind and heart, 
Though eager for the gains of crime, 
Oft at his chosen place and time, 
The strength to bear his evil paid ; 
And, shielded by his very Vice, 

Escapes from Crime by Cowaidice. 

Ruth starts erect, — with bloodshot 
eye. 

And lips drawn tight across her teeth, 
Showing their locked embrace beneath, 
111 the red fire-light : — “Moggmust die ! 
Give me the knife !” — The outlaw turns, 
Shudderinginheartandlimh, away,— 
But, fitfully there, the hearth-fire burns, 
And he sees on the wall strange 
shadows play. 

A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, 

Are dimly pictured in light and shades, 
Plunging down in the darkness. 
Hark, that cry 

Again — and again — he sees it fall, — 
That shadowy arm down the lighted 
wall 1 

He hears quick footsteps — a shape 
flits by — 

The door on itb rusted hinges creaks; — 
“ Ruth — daughter Ruth ! ” the outlaw 
shrieks. 

But no sound comes back, — he is stand- 
ing alone 

By the mangled corse of jMogg Megone I 
Part II. 

’Tis morning over Norridgewock, — 

On tree and wigwam, wave and rock. 
Bathed in the autumnal sunshine, stirred 
At intervals by breeze and bird, 

And wearing all the hues which glow 
In heaven’s own pure and perfect bow, 
That glorious picture of the air, 
Which summer's light-robed angelforms 
On the dark gi'ound of fading storms, 
With pencil dipped in sunbeams 
there, — 

And, stretching out, on either hand. 
O’er all that wide and unshorn land, 
Till, weary of its gorgeousness, 

The aching and the dazzled eye 
Rests gladdened, on the calm blue 
sky,— 

Slumbers the mighty wilderness I 
The oak, upon the windy hill, 
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Its dark green burthen upward 
heaves — 

The hemlock broods above its rill, 

Its cone-like foliage darker still, 
Against the birch’s graceful stem, 
And the rough walnut-bough receives 
The sun upon its ciowded leaves, 

Each coloured like a topaz gem ; 
And the tall maple wears with them 
The coronal which autumn gives, 

The brief, bright sign of ruin near, 
The hectic of a dying year ! 


The hermit priest, who lingers now 
On the Bald Mountain’s shrubless brow, 
The gray and thunder -smitten pile 
Which marks afar the Desert Isle, ^3 
While gazing on the scene below, 
half forget the dreams of home, 
That nightly with his slumbers 
come, — 

The tranquil skies of sunny France, 
The peasant’s harvest song and dance. 
The vines around tire hillsides wreathing 
The soft aijL’s midst their clusters breath- 
ing, 

The wings W'hich dipped, the stars 
which shone 

Within thy bosom, blue Garonne ! 

And round the Abbey’s shadowed wall, 
At morning spring and even-fall, 

Sweet voices in the still air singing, — 
The chant* of many a holy hymn, — 
The solemn bell of vespers ringing, — 
And hallowed torch-light falling dim 
On pictured saint and seraphim I 
For here beneath him lies unrolled, 
Bathed deep in morning’s flood of gold, 
A visuon gorgeous as the dream 
pit the beatified may seem, 

When, as his Church’s legjends say, 
pgrira upward in ecstatic bliss, 

L The rkpt enthusiast soars away 
l^nto a brighter world than this : 

^ toorferTs glimpse beyond the pale, — 
‘^T^hoonetst’s liftmg of the veil 1 _ 

o’er the lovely bay, 
clustered wigwams lay ; 

i thpft town 
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Slumbering to ocean’s lullaby, — 
With birchen boat and glancing oars, 
The red men to their fishing go ; 
While from their planting ground is 
home 

The treasuic of the goltlen corn, 

Hy laughing girls, whose daik eyes glow 
Wild through the locks which o’er them 
flow. 

The wrinkled squaw, whose toil is done, 
Sits on her bear-skin in the sun, 
Watching the buskers, with a smile 
For each full car which swells* the pile : 
And the old chief, who nevermore 
May bend the bow or pull the oar, 
Smokes gravely in his wigwam door, 
Or slowly shapes, with axe of stone, 
The arrow-head from flint and bone. 

Beneath the westM'ard turning eye 
A thousand wooded islands lie, — 

Gems of the waters !*--wilh-each hue 
Of brightness set in ocean’s blue. 

Each bears aloft its tuft of trees 
Touched by the pencil of the frost, 
And, with the motion of each breeze, 
A moment seen, — a moment lost, 
Changing and blent, confused and 
tossed, 

The brighter with the darker crossed, 
Their thousand tints of beauty glow 
Down in the restless waves below, 

And tr.emble in the sunny skies, 

As if, from waving bough to bough. 
Flitted the birds of paradise. 

There sleep Placentia’s group, — and 
there 

phre Breteaux marks the hour of prayer ; 
And there, beneath the .sea- worn cliff, 
On which the Father’s hut is seen, 
The Indian stays his rocking skifif, 

And peers the hemlock-boughs be- 
tween, 

Half tremblin^f, as he jeeks to look 
Upon the Jesuit’s Cross and Book.*** 
There, gloomily against the sky 
The Dane Isles rear their summits high ; 
And Desert Rock, abrupt and bare, 
Lifts its gray turrets in me air,— 

Seen from afar, like some stronghold 
Built by the ocean kings of old j 
And, faint as smoke-wreath white and 
thin, 

Swells in the north vast Katahdin ; 
And, wandering from its malrshy feet, 
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The broad Penobscot comes to meet 
And mingle with its own blight bay. 
Slow sweep his dark and gathering 
floods, 

Arched ovei by the ancient woods, 
Which Time, in those dim solitudes. 
Wielding the dull axe of Decay, 
Alone hath ever shoiii away. 

Not thus, within the woods which hide 
The beauty of thy azuie tide, 

And with their falling timbers block 
Thy broken cun-ents, Kennebec I 
Gazes the white man on the wreck 
Of the down-trodden N omdgewock— 
In one lone village hemmed at length, 
In battle shorn of half their stienglh, 
Turned, lilce the panther in his lair, 
With his fast-flowing life-blood wet, 
For one last stniggle of despair, 
Wounded and faint, hut tameless yet ! 
Unreaped, upon the planting lands, 
The scant, neglected harvest stands : 
No shout is there, — no dance,— no 
song: 

The aspect of the veiy child 
Scowls with a meaning sad and wild 
Of bitterness and wrong. 

The almost infant Nonidgewock 
Essays to lift the tomahawk ; 

And plucks his father’s knife away, 

To mimic, in his frightful play, 

The scalping of an English foe : 
Wreathes on his lip a horrid smile, 
Bums, like a snake’s, his small eye, 
while 

Some bough or sapling meets his 
blow. 

The ri&her as he drops his line, 

Starts, when he sees the hazels quiver 
Along tire margin of the river, 

Looks up and down the rippling tide, 
And grasps the firelock at his side. 

For Bomazeen*^ from Tacconock 
PTas sent his runners to Norridgewock, 
With tidings that Moulton and Hannon 
of York • 

Far up the river have come : 

They have left their boats,— they have 
entered the wood, 

And filled the depths of the solitude 
With the sound of the ranger’s drum. 

On the brow of a hill, which slopes to 
meet 


The flowing river, and bathe its feet, — 
The bare-washed rock, and the droop- 
ing grass, 

And the creeping vine, as the waters 
pass, — 

A rude and unshapely chapel stands, 
Built up in that wild by unskilled hands: 
Fet the traveller knows it a place of 
prayer, 

For the holy sign of the cross is there : 
And should he chance at that place to 
be 

Of a Sabbath mom, or some hallowed 
day, 

When prayers are made and masses are 
said, 

Some for the living and some for the 
dead, ^ 

Well might that traveller start to see 
The tall dark foims, that take their 
way 

From the birch canoe, on the river-shore, 
And the forest paths, to that chapel 
door; 

,And marvel to mark the naked knees 
And the dusky foreheads bending 
there, 

While, m coarse white vesture, over 
these 

In blessing or in jirayei, 

Stretching abroad his thin pale hands, 
Like a shrouded ghost, the Jesuit 
stands.*® 

Tivo fonns are now in that chapel dim, 
The Jesuit, silent and sad and pale, 
Anxiously heeding some fearful tale, 
Which a stranger is telling him. 

That stranger’s garb is soiled and torn, 
And wet with dew and loosely worn ; 
Her fair neglected hair falls down 
O’er cheeks with wind and sunshine 
browii ; 

Yet still, in that disordered face, 

The Jesuit’s cautious eye can trace 
Those elements of former gi'ace 
Which, half effaced, seem scarcely less. 
Even now, than perfect loveliness. 

With drooping head and voice so low, 
That scarce it meets the Jesuit’s 
ears, — 

While through her clasped fingers flow, 
From the heart’s fountain, hot and 
sloV, 
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Her penitential teais, — 

She tells the story of the woe 
And evil of her yQois, 

‘ ‘ O father, bear with me ; my heart 
Is sick and death-like, and my biain 
Seems girdled with a fiery chain, 
Whose scorching links will never part, 
And never cool again. 

Bear with me while I speak, — ^but turn 
Away that gentle eye, the while — 
The fires of guilt more fiercely bum 
Beneath its holy smile ; 

For half I fancy I can see 
My mother’s sainted loolc in thee. 

‘ * My dear lost mother 1 sad and pale, 
MouinfuUy sinking day by day, 

And with a hold on life as frail 
As frosted leaves, that, thin and 
gray, 

Hang feebly on their parent spiay, 
And tremble in the gale ; 

Yet watching o’er my childishness 
With patient fondness, — not the less 
For all the agony which kept 
Her blue eye wakeful, while I slept ; 
And checking ever tear and groan 
That haply mi^ht have waked my own, 
Vnd bearing still, without offence, 
dy idle words and petulance ; 

Reproving with a tear, — and, while 
The tooth of pain was keenly preying 
Jpon her very heart, repaying 
My brief repentance with a smile. 

‘ O, in her meek, forgiving eye 
There was a brightness not of mirth, 
\ li6:ht whose clear intensity 
, Was borrowed not of earth- 
^ulong her cheek a deepening red 
Told where the feverish hectic fed ; 

And yet, each fatal token gave 
To the mild beauty of her face 
A newer and a dearer grace, 
Unwariaing of the gnive. 

Twas like the which Autumn gives 
16 yonder changed and dying leaves, 
Breathed over by liis frosty breath ; 
can the gazer feel that this 
the spoiler’s treacherous kiss, 
S^e mocking-smile of Death I 

were the tales she used to tell 
£ OThsn summer’s eve was dear to us, 
from the darkeni% dcll. 


Tlie glory of the sunset fell 
On wooded Agamenticus,— 

When, sitting by our cottage wall, 

The murmur of the Saco’s fall, 

And the south-wind’s expiring sighs 
Came, softly blending, on niy ear, 

With the low tones 1 love to hear s 
Tales of the pure,— the good,— tlic 
wise, — 

The holy men and maids of old, 

In the all-sacrcd pages told j— 

Of Rachel, stooped at liaran’s fouJi- 
tains, 

Amid her father’s thirsty flock. 
Beautiful to her kinsman seeming 
As the bright angels of his dreaming. 

On Padan-aram’s holy rock ; 

Of gentle Ruth, — and her who kept 
lier awful vi^il on the mountain*, 

By Israel’s virgin daughters wej)t t 
Of Miriam, with her maidens, singing 
The song for grateful Israel meet,^ 
While every crimson wave was bringing 
The spoils of Egy]>t at her feet ; 

Of her, — Samaria’s humble daughter, 
Who paused to hear, beside her well, 
Lessons of love and truth, which fell 
Softly as Shiloh’s flowing water ; 

And saw, beneath his pilgrim guise, 
The Promised One, so long foretold 
By holy seer and bard of old, 

Revealed before her wondering eyes. 

** Slowly she faded. ^ Day by day 
Her step grew weaker in our hall, 

And fainter, at each even-fall, 

Her sad voice died away, 

Yet on her thin, pale lip, the while, 

Sat Resignation’s holy smile i 
And even my father checked his tread, 
And hushed his voice, beside her bed t 
Beneath the calm and sad rebuke 
Of her meek eye’s imploring look, 

The scowl of hate his brow forsook, 

. And in his stem and gloomy 
At times, a few unwontS tears 
Wet, the dark lashes, which for years 
Hatred and pride had kept so dry. 

Calm as a child to slumber soothei. 
As if an angel’s hand had smoothed 
The still, white features Into \ 
Silent and cold, without a brea^ ' ^ r 
To stir the drapery on to 
Pain, with its keen and pohsosate^li^ 
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Bie horror of the mortal pang, Close on the verge of womanhood, 

fee suffering look her brow had worn, A child in everything beside ; 
fho fear, the strife, the anguish gone, — And when my wild heart needed most 
I She slept at last in death 1 Her gentle counsels, they were lost. 


O, tell me, father, can the dead 
^ Walk on the earth, and look on us, 
A.nd lay upon the living’s head 
Their blessing or their curse ? 

J'or, O, last night she stood by me, 

A.S I lay beneath the woodland tree I” 

The Jesuit crosses himself in awe, — 

“ Jesu 1 what was it my daughter saw ?” 

She came to me last night. 

The dried leaves did not feel her 
i tread ; 

$he stood by me in the wan moonlight, 

I In the white robes of the dead 1 
fale, and very mournfully 
|he bent her light form over me. 

I heard no sound, I felt no breath 
^eathe o’er me from that face of death ; 
fts blue eyes rested on my own, 

Eayless and cold as eyes of stone ; 

Yet, in their fixed, unchanging gaze, 
Something, which spohe of early 
days,— 

A sadness in their quiet glare. 

As if love’s smile were frozen there, — 
Came o’er me with ah icy thrill ; 

P God 1 I feel its presence still ! ” 

The Jesuit makes the holy sign,— 
.**How passed the vision, daughter 
mine ? ” 

I 

I' All dimly in the wan moonshine, 
as a wreath of mist will twist and 
twine, 

And scatter, and melt into the light, — 
So scattering, — melting on my sight, 
Tl;ie pale, cold vision passed ; 

But those sad eyes were fixed on mine 
Mournfully to the last." 

** God help thee, daughter, tell me why 
That spirit passed before thine eye ! ’’ 

“Father, I know not, save it be 
That deeds ofmine have summoned her 
From the unbieathing sepulchre, 

To leave her last rebuke with me. 

Ah, woe for me 1 my mother died 
[ust at th^ mpment when I stood 


“ My father lived a stormy life, 

Of frequent change and daily strife ; 
And, — God forgive him 1 left his child 
To feel, like him, a freedom wild ; 

To love the red man’s dwelling-place, 
The birch boat on his shaded floods, 
The wild excitement of the chase 
Sweeping the ancient wood.s, 

The camp-fire, blazing on the shore 
Of the still lakes, the clear stream, 
where 

The idle fisher sets his wear, 

Or angles in the shade, far more 
Than that restraining awe I felt 
Beneath my gentle mother’s care, 

When nig&ly at her knee I knelt, 
With childhood’s simple prayer. 

“There came a change. The wild, 
glad mood 

Of unchecked freedom passed. 

Amid the ancient solitude 
Of unshorn grass and waving wood, 
And waters glancing bright and fast, 
A softened voice was in rngf ear, 

Sweet as those lulling sounds and fine 
The hunter lifts his head to hear, 

Now far and faint, now full and near — 
The muimur of the wind-swept pine. 
A manly form was ever nigh, 

A bold, free hunter, with an eye 

Whose dark, keen glance had power 
to wake 

Both fear and love, — to awe and charm ; 

’Twas as the wizard rattlesnake, 
Whose evil glances lure to harm — 
Whose cold and small and glittering eye, 
And brilliant coil, and changing dye. 
Draw, step by step, the gazer near, 
With drooping wing and cry of fear, 
Yet powerless all to turn away, 

A conscious, but a willing prey ! 

P'ear, doubt, thought, life itself, erelong 
Merged in one feeling deep and strong. 
Faded the worjd which I had known, 
A poor vain shadow, cold and waste ; 
In the warm present bliss alone 
Seemed I of actual life to taste. 

Fond longings dimly understood, 

The glow of passion’s quickening blood, 
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And cherished fantasies which press 
The young lip with a dream’s caress, — 
The heart’s forecast and prophecy 
Took form and life before my eye, 

Seen in the glance wliich met my own, 
Heard in the soft and pleading tone, 
Felt in the arms around me cast, 

And warm heart-pulses beating fast 
Ah I scarcely yet to God above 
With deeper trust, with stronger love 
Has prayerfuhsaint his meek heart lent, 
Or cloistered nun at twilight bent, 

Than I, before a human shrine, 

As mortal and as frail as mine, 

With heart, and soul, and mind, and 
form, 

Knelt madly to a fellow worm. 

Full soon, upon that dream of sin, 
An awful light came bursting in. 

The slirine was cold, at which I knelt, 
The idol of that shrme was gone ; 

A humbled thing of shame and guilt, 
Outcast, and spumed and lone, 
Wrapt in the shadows of my crime. 
With withering heart and burning 
brain, 

And tears that fell like fiery rain, 

I passed a fearful time, 

“There came a voice — it checked the 
tear — 

In heart and soul it wrought a 
change ; — 

My father’s voice was in my ear ; 

It whispered of levengel 
A new and fiercer feeling swept 
All lingering tenderness away j 
And tiger passions, which had slept 
In childhood’s better day, 

Unknown, unfelt, arose at length 
In aE their own demoniac strength. 

youthful warrior of the wild, 

%■ words deceived, by smiles be^iled, 
pf crime the cheated instmment, 

IJpon our eirands went. 

, TInrough camp and town and wilder- 
... ness 

pe Itackfid his victim ; and, at last, 
when the tide of hate had passed, 
°^der thoughts came warm and 

plating, at my feet he cast 

bloody token of success. 


“ O God ! with what an awful power 
I saw tlie buried past uprise. 

And gather, in a single hour, 

Its ghost-like memories 1 
And then X felt — alas 1 too late — > ' 
That underneath the mask of hate. 

That shame and guilt and wrong had 
thrown 

O’er feelings which they might not 
own, 

The heart’s wild love had known no 
change ; 

And still, that deep and hidden love, 
With its first fondness, sivept above 
The victim of its own levenge ! 

There lay the fearful scalp, and there 
The blood was on its pale brown hau ! 

I thought not of the victim’s scorn, ’ 

I thought not of his baleful guile, 

My deadly wrong, my outcast name, 
The characters of sin and shame ' 
On heart and forehead drawn ; 

I only saw that victim’s smile, — 

The still, green places where we met, — 
The moonlit branches, dewy wet ; 

I only felt, I only heard 
The greeting and the parting word, — 
The smile, — the embrace — the tone 
which made 

An Eden of the forest shade. 

And oh, with what a loathing eye, 
With what a deadly hate and deep 
I saw that Indian murderer lie 
Before me in his drunken sleep ! 
What though for me the deed was done, 
And words of mine had sped him on I 
Yet when he murmured as he slept. 
The horrors of that deed of blood, 
The tide of utter madness swept 
O’er brain and bosom, like a flood. 
And, father, with this hand of mine — ” 
“Ha! what didst thou?” the Jesuit 
cries. 

Shuddering, as smitten with sudden 
pain, 

And shading, with one thin hand^ his 
eyes, 

With the other he makes the holy sign. 
“ — I smote him as I would a worm ; — 
With heart as steeled, with nerves as 
firm; 

He never woke again !“ 

* Woman of sin and blood and shame, 
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Speak,— I would know tliat victim’s 
name.” 

Father,” she gasped, **a. chieftain 
known 

As Saco’s Sachem, — Mogg Megohe !” 

Pale priest ! What pioiid and lofty 
dreams, 

What keen desires, what cheiished 
schemes, 

What hopes, that time may not recall, 
Aie darkened by that chieftain’s fa^ ! 
Was he not pledged, by cross and vow. 
To lift the hatchet of his sire, 

And, round his own, the Church’s foe. 
To light the avenging fire ? 

Who now the Tarrantme shall wake. 
For thine and for the Church’s sake ? 

Who summon to the scene 
Of conquest and unsparing strife. 

And vengeance dearer than his life, 

The fiery-souled Castine?^^ 

Three backward steps the Jesuit 
takes, — 

His long, thin frame as ague shakes j 
And loathing hate is in his eye, 

As from his lips these words of fear 
Fall hoarsely on the maiden’s ear, — 
‘‘The soul that sinneth shall surely 
die I” 

She stands, as stands the stricken deer, 
Checked midway in the fearful chase. 
When bursts, upon his eye and ear, 

The gaunt, gray robber, baying near, 
Between him and his hiding-place ; 
While still behind, with yell and blow. 
Sweeps, like a storm, the coming foe. 

“ Save me, O holy man I ” her cry 
Fills all the void, as if a tongue, 
Unseen, from rib and rafter hung. 
Thrilling with mortal agony ; 

Her hands are clasping the Jesuit’s 
knee. 

And her eye looks fearfully into his 
own;— 

^ Off, woman of sin I— nay, touch not 
me 

With those fingers of blood ; — ^be- 
gone 1” 

Vf ith a gesture of horror, he spurns the 
form 

That writhes at his feet like a trodden 


Ever thus the spirit must, 

Guilty in the sight of Heaven, 
With a keener woe be riven, 

For its weak and sinful trust 
In the strength of human dust ; 

And its anguish thrill afiesh, 

For each vain reliance given 
To the failing aim of flesh. 

Pakt III, 

Ah, weary Priest! — with pale hands 
pressed 

On thy throbbing biow of pain, 
Baffled in thy life-long quest, 

Overworn with toiling vain, 

How ill thy troubled musings fit 
The holy quiet of a breast 
With the Dove of Peace at rest, 
Sweetly brooding over it. 

Thoughts are thme which have no part 
With the meek and pure of heart, 
Undisturbed by outward things, 
Resting in the heavenly shade, 

By the overspreading wings 
Of the Blessed Spirit made. 

Thoughts of strife and hate and wrong 
Sweep thy heated brain aloug. 

Fading hopes, for whose success 
It were sin to breathe a prayer ; — 
Schemes which Heaven may never 
bless, — 

Fears which darken to despair. 

Hoary priest ! thy dieam is done 
Of a hundred red tribes won 
To the pale of Holy Church ; 

And the heretic o’erthrown, 

And his name no longer known. 

And thy weary brethren turning, 

Joyful from their years of mourning, 
’Twixt the altar and the porch. 

Hark 1 what sudden sound is heard 
In the wood and in the sky, 

Shriller than the scream of bird, — 
Than the trumpet’s clang more high ! 
Every wolf-cave of the hills, — 

Forest arch and mountain goige, 
Rock and dell, and nver verge, — 
With an answering echo thrills. 

Well does the Jesuit know that ciy, 
Which summons the Norridgewock to 
die, 

And tells that the foe of his flock is nigh. 
He listens, and hears the rangers come, 
With loud hurrah, and jar of drtim, 
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And hurrying feet (for the chase is hot), 
And the short, sharp sound of rifle shot, 
And taunt and menace, — answered well 
By the Indians’ mocking cry and yell, — 
The bai;k of dogs, — the squaw’s mad 
scream, — 

The dash.of paddles afoiig the stream, — 
The whistle of shot as it cuts the leaves 
Of the maples around the church’s 
eave», — 

And the glide of hatchets, fiercely 
thrown. 

On wigwam -log and tree and stone. 
Black with the grime of paint and dust. 
Spotted and streaked with human 
gore, 

A grim and naked head is thrust 
Within the chapel-door. 

** Ha — Bomazeen ! — In God’s name 
say, 

What mean these sounds of bloody 
fray ? ” 

, Silent, the Indian points his hand 
To where across the echoing glen 
Sweep Harmon’s dreaded ranger-band. 
And Moulton with his men. 

Where are thy warriors, Bomazeen ? 
Where are De Rouville^® and Castine, 
And where the braves of Sawga’s 
queen?” 

“ Ijet my father find the winter snow 
Which the sun drankup long moons agol 
Under the falls of Tacconock, 

The wolves are eating the Norridge- 
wock j 

Castine with his wives lies closely hid 
Like a fox in the woods of Pemaquid I 
On Saw^’s banks the man of war 
Sits in his wigwam like a squaw, — 
^uando has fled, and Mogg Megone, 
Strtick by the knife of Sagamore John, 
Lies st^ and stark and cold as a stone.’’ 
I 

iP’earfully over the Jesuit’s face. 

Of a thousand thoughts, trace after trace, 
like swift cloud-Siadows, each other 

instant, his fingers grasp his knife, 
a last vain struggle for cherished 
‘ life,— ^ 

he hurfe tjbe blade away, 
ki^ls at his foot to pray ; 

his beads his fiii(igets stray, 
he kieses the cross, and calls aloud 
the Viigin and her Son ; 


For terrible thoughts his memory crowd 
Of evil seen and done, — 

Of scalps brought home by his savage 
flock 

Fiom Casco and Sawga and Sagada- 
hock, 

In the Chinch’s service won. 

No shrift the gloomy savage brooks, 

As scowling on the priest he looks : 

‘ ‘ Cowesass — cowesass — tawhi ch wes- 
saseeii?*^ 

Let my father look upon Bomazeen, — 
My father’s heart is the heart of a 
squaw, 

But mine is so hard that it does not thaw: 
Let my father ask his God to make 
A dance and a feast for a great saga- 
moie. 

When he paddles across the western 
lake, 

With his dogs and his squaws to the 
spirit’s shore, 

Cowesass — cowesass — ta which wessa- 
seen? 

Let my father die like Bomazeen I ” * 

Through the chapel’s narrow doors, 
And through each window m the 
V’alls, 

Round the priest and warrior pours 
The deadly shower of Epglish balls. 
Low on his cross the J esuit falls ; 

While at his side the Nomdgewock, 
With failing breath essays to mock 
And menace yet the hated foe, — 
Shakes his scalp-trophies to and fro 
Exultingly before their eyes, — 

Till, cleft and tom by shot and blow, 
Defiant still, he dies. 

“ So fare all eaters of the frog ! 

Death to the Babylonish dog 1 
Down with the beast of Rome I ” 
With shouts like these, around the dead. 
Unconscious on his bloody bed, 

The rangers crowding come. 

Brave men I tlie dead priest cannot hear 
The unfeeling taunt, — the brutal jeer; — 
Spurn— for he sees ye not — in wrath, 
The symbol of your Saviour’s death ; 
Tear from his death-grasp, in your 
zeal, 

And trample, as a thing acp^rsed. 

The cross he cherished in‘ the du^t : 
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The dead man cannot feel ! 

Brutal alike in deed and -word, 

With callous heart and hand of strife. 
How like a fiend may man be made, 
Plying the foul and monstrous trade 
Whose hai'vest-field is human life, 
Whose sickle is the reeking swoid ! 
Quenching, with reckless hand in blood. 
Sparks kindled by the breath of God * 
Urging the deathless soul, unsliriven, 
Of open guilt or secret sin, 

Before the bar of that pure Heaven 
The holy only enter m ! 

O, by the widow’s sore distress. 

The orphan’s wailing wretchedness, 

By 'Virtue struggling in the accursed 
Embraces of polluting Lust, 

By the fell discord of the Pit, 

And the pained souls that people it, 
And by the blessed peace which fills 
The Paradise of God for ever, 
Resting on all its holy hills. 

And flowing with its crystal rivei, — 
Let Christian hands no longer bear 
In triumph on his crimson car 
The foul and idol god of war ; 

No more the pu^le wreaths prepare 
To bind amid his snaky hair i 
Nor Christian bards his glories tell, 

Nor Christian tongues his praises swell. 

Through the gun-smokewreathingwhite. 
Glimpses on the soldiers’ sight 
A thing of human shape I ween, 

For a moment only seen, 

With its loose hair backward streaming. 
And its eyeballs madly gleaming, 
Shrieking, like a soul in pain. 

From the world of light and breath, 
Hurrying to its place again. 

Spectre-like it vanisheth I 

Wretched girl 1 one eye alone 
Notes the way which then hast gone. 
That great Eye, which slumbers never, 
Watchmg o’er a lost world ever, 

Tracks thee over vale and mountain, 

By the gushing forest-fountain, 

Plucking from the vine its f|Tiit, 
Searching for the ground-nut’s root, 
Peering in the she-wolf s den, 

Wading through the marshy fen, 

"Where tlie sluggish water-snake 
Bask^'be^Jde the sunny brake, 


Coiling in his slimy bed, 

Smooth and cold against thy tread, — 
Purposeless, thy mazy way 
Threading through the lingering day. 
And at night secuiely sleeping 
Where the dogwood’s dews are weeping 
Still, though earth and man di^caid 
thee, 

Doth thy Heavenly Father guaid thee : 
He who spared the guilty Cam, 

Even when a brother’s blood. 

Crying in the ear of God, 

Gave the earth its primal stain, — 

He whose mercy ever liveth, 

Who repenting guilt forgiveth 
And the broken heart receiveth- 
Wandeiei of the wildeniess, 

Haunted, guilty, crazed, and wild, 
He regardeth thy distiess, 

And careth for his sinful child ! 

’Tis spring-time on the eastern hills ! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills ; 
Through winter’s moss and dry dead 
leaves 

The bladed grass revives and lives, 
Pushes the mouldering waste away, 

And glimpses to the April day. 

In kindly shower and sunshine bud/ 
The branches of the dull gray w^ood ; 
Out from its sunned and sheltered nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks ; 

The southwest wind is warmly blow^ 

ing, 

And odours from the springing grass. 
The pine-tree and the sassafras, 

Aie with it on its errands going. 

A band is marching through the wood 
Where rolls the Kennebec his flood, — - 
The warriors of the wilderness, 

Painted, and in their battle dress ; 

And with them one whose bearded cheek, 
And white and wrinkled brow, bespeak 
A wanderer from the shores of 
France. 

A fei;<r long locks of scattering snow 
I Beneath a battered morion flow, 

And froin the rivets of the vest 
Which girds in steel his ample breast," 
The slanted sunbeams glance. 

In the harsh outlines of his face 
Passion and sin have left their trace ; 
Yetj save worn brow and thin gray hair, 
No signs of weary age are there. 
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His step is firm, liis eye is keen, 

Nor years in broil and battle spent. 

Nor toil, nor wounds, nor pain have 
bent 

The lordly frame of old Castine, 

No purpose now of strife and blood 
Urges the hoaiy veteran on : 

The of conquest, and the mood 
Of chivalry have gone. 

A mournful task is his, — ^to lay 
Withm the earth the bones of those 
■Who perished in that fearful day, 

When Norridgewock became the prey 
Of all unsparing foes. 

Sadly and still, dark thoughts between. 
Of coming vengeance mused Castine, 

Of the faUen chieftain Bomazeen, 

Who hade for him the Norridgewocks 
Big up their buried tomahawks 
For firm defenqe or swift attack ; 

And him whose friendship formed the 
tie 

Which held the stem self-erile back 
From lapsing into savagery ; 

Whose garb and tone and kindly 
glance 

Recalled a younger, happier day, 

And prompted memory’s fond essay, 

' To bridge the mighty w^aste which 
lay 

' Between his wild home and that 
gray, 

Tall chateau of his native France, 
Whose chapel bell, with far-heard 
din. 

Ushered his birth-hour gayly in. 

And counted with its solemn toll 
masses for his father’s souL 

I from the foremost of the band 
, ,Stidcl«nIy bursts the Indian yell j 
on the very spot they stand 
'Whtere the Nomdgewocks fighting 

smo^ie is curling there ; 
M^jvery earth is scordhed and bare i 
pau^ and fisten to catch a 

life,— but' there Oom^s 

bark and the rabbit’s 

there, on the hi?6qkened 


White bones are glistening in the sun. 
And where the house of prayer arose, ' 
And the holy hymn, at daylight’s 
close, 

And the aged priest stood up to bless 
The children of the wilderness. 

There is naught save ashes sodden and 
clank ; 

And the biichen boats of the Nor- 
ridgewock, 

Tethered to tree and stump and 
rock, 

Rotting along the river bank ! 

Blessed Mary ! who is she 
I^eaning against that maple-tree ? 

The sun upon her face bums hot, 

But the fixed eyelid movetli not ; 

Tl>e squirrel’s chiip is shrill and clear 
Fiom the dry bough above her ear ; 
Dashing from rock and ropt its spray, 

Close at her feet the river rushes ; 

The blackbird’s wing against her 
brushes, "" 

And sweetly through the hazel-bushes 

The robin’s mellow music gushes ; — 
God save her I will she sleep alway? 

Castine hath bent him over the sleeper ; 

“Wake, daughter, — ^wake I ” — buf 
she stirs no limb ; 

The eye that looks on him is fixed 
and dim ; 

And the sleep she as sleeping shall be 
no deeper. 

Until the angel’s oath is said, 

And the final blast of the trump goes 
forth 

To the graves of the sea and the graves 
of earth. 

Ruth Bonython is dead ! 


THE BRIDAL OF PENNA- 
COOK.=° 

We had been wandering for many 
days 

Through the rough northern country. 
We had seen 

The sunset, with its bars of purple 
cloud, 

Like a new heaven, shine u^wpd from 
the lal^e , 

Of Winnepi^ebgee j and bad feft 
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The sunrise breezes, midst the leafy 
isles 

Which stoop their summer beauty to 
the lips 

Of the bright waters. We had checked 
our steeds, 

Silent with wonder, where the mountain 
wall 

Is piled to heaven; and, thioiigh the 
narrow rift 

Of the vast rocks, against whose rugged 
feet 

Beats the mad torrent with perpetual 
roar, 

Where noonday is as twilight, and the 
wind 

Comes burdened with the everlasting 
moan 

Of forests and of far- off watei'falls. 

We had looked upward where the 
summer sky, 

Tasselled with clouds light-woven by 
the sun, 

Sprung its blue arch above the abut- 
ting crags 

O^er-ioofing the vast portal of the land 

Beyond the wall of mountains. We 
had passed 

The high source of the Saco ; and be- 
wildered 

In the dwarf spiuce-belts of the Crystal 
Hills, 

Had heard above us, like a voice in the 
cloud, 

The horn of Tabyan sounding ; and 
atop 

Of old Agioochook had seen the moun- 
tains 

Piled to the northward, shagged with 
wood, and thick 

As meadow mole-liiUs, — the far sea of 
Casco, 

A white gleam on the horizon of the 
east ; 

Fair lakes, embosomed in the woods 
and hills ; 

MoosehiUock^s mountain range, and 
Kearsarge 

Lifting his Titan forehead to the sun 1 

And we had rested undei-neath the 
oaks 

Shadpwing the bank, whose grassy 
spires are shaken 

By the perpetual beating of the falls 


Of the wild Ammonoosuc, We had 
tracked 

The winding Pemigewasset, overhung 
By heechen shadows, whitening down 
its rocks. 

Or lazily gliding through its intervals, 
From waving ly e-fields sending up 
the gleam 

Of sunlit waters. We had seen the 
moon 

Rising behind Umbagog’s eastern 
pines. 

Like a great Indian camp-fire ; and its 
beams 

At midnight spanning with a bridge 
of silver 

The Merrimack by Uncanoonuc’s falls* 

There were five souls of us whom travel's 
chance 

Had tlirown together in these wild 
north hills : — 

A city lawyer, for a month escaping 
Fiom his dull office, where the weary 
eye 

Saw only hot brick walls and close 
thronged streets, — 

Briefless as yet, but with an eye to see 
Life’s sunniest side, and with a heart to 
take 

Its chances all as godsends ; and his 
brother, 

Pale from long pulpit studies, yet retain- 
ing 

The warmth and fresliness of a genial 
heart, 

Whose mirror of the beautiful and true. 
In Man and Nature, 'was as yet un- 
dimmed 

By dust of theologic strife, or breath 
Of sect, or cobwebs of scholastic lore ; 
Like a clear crystal calm of water, taking 
The hue and image of o’erleairing 
flowers, 

Sweet human faces, white clouds of the 
noon. 

Slant starlight glimpses through the 
dewy leaves. 

And tenderest moonrise* 'Twas, in 
truth, a study, 

To mark his spirit, alternating be- 
tween^ 

A decent and professional gravity 
And an irreverent mirthfulness, which 
often 

B 
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Laughed in the face of his divinity, 

Plucked off the sacred epliod, quite 
unshrined 

iThe oiacle, and for the pattern priest 

Left us the man. A shrewd, sagacious 
merchant, 

To whom the soiled sheet found in 
Crawford’s inn, 

(jiving the latest news of city stocks 

And sales cf cotton, had a deeper mean- 
ing 

Than the great presence of the awful 
mountams 

Glorified by the sunset; — and his 
daughter 

A delicate flower on whom had blown 
too long 

Those evil winds, which, sweeping 
from the ice 

And winnowing the fogs of Labrador, 

Shed their cold blight round Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 

With the same iDreath which stirs 
Spring’s opening leaves 

And lifts her half-formed flower-bell on 
its stem, 

poisoning our seaside atmosphere. 


It chanced 

That as we turned upon our homeward 
way, 

A drear north-eastern storm came 
howling, up 

The valley of the Saco ; and that girl 
Who had stood with us Upon Mount 
Washington, 

lEIer brown locks ruffled by the wind 
which whirled 

Tn gusts around its sharp cold pin- 
. ^ nacle, 

WjNo had joined our gay trout-fishing in 
, the streams 

"'WMoh lave that giant’s feet; whose 
, laugh was heard 

a bird’s carol on the sunrise breeze 
"tWch swelled our sail amidst the 
lake’s i^e^n islands, 

its harsh, dull breath, and 
^ ^ visibly drooped 

a flower in the frost So, in 
• , that quiet inn 

JwPch looks from Conway on the 
’ , mountains piled 
fa^iy against the horizon of the 
-*^1' ' north. 


Like summer thunder- clouds, we made 
our home : 

And while the mist hung over drip- 
ping hills, 

And the cold wind-driven rain -drops all 
day long 

Beat their sad music upon roof and 
pane, 

We strove to cheer our gentle invalid. 

The lawyer in the pauses of the storm 
Went angling down the Saco, and, 
returning, 

Recounted his adventures and mishaps ; 
Gave us the history of his scaly clients, 
Mingling with ludicrous yet apt citations 
Of barbarous law Latin, passages 
From Izaak Walton’s Angler, sweet and 
fresh 

As the flower-skirted streams of Staf- 
fordshire, 

Where, under aged trees, the southwest 
wind 

Of soft June mornings fanned the thin, 
white hair 

Of the sage fisher. And, if truth he told. 
Our youthful candidate forsook his ser- 
mons, 

His commentaries, articles and creeds. 
For the fair page of human loveli- 
ness, — 

The missal of young hearts, whose sacred 
text 

Is music, its illumining sweet smiles. 

He sang the songs she loved ; and in 
his low, 

Beep, earnest voice, recited many a page 
Of poetry, — the holiest, tenderest lines 
Of the sad bard of Olney, — the sweet 
songs. 

Simple and beautiful as Ttuth and Na- 
ture, 

Of him whose whitened locks on Rydal 
Mount 

Are lifted yet by morning breezes blow- 
ing 

From the green hills, immortal in his 
lays* 

And for myself, obedient to her wish, 

1 searched our landlord’s proffered 
library, — 

A well-thumbed Bunyan, with its nice 
wood pictures 

Of scaly fiends and angels not unlike 
them. — 
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Watts’ unmelodious psalms, — ^Astrol- 

» ogy’s 

Last home, a musty pile of almanacs. 
And an old chronicle of border wars 
And Indian history. And, as I read 
A story of the marriage of the Chief 
Of Saugus to the dusky Weetamoo, 
Daughter of Passaconaway, who dwelt 
In the old time upon the Merrimack, 
Our fair one, in the playful exercise 
Of her prerogative, — the right divine 
Of youth and beauty, — bade us versify 
The legend, and with ready pencil 
sketched 

Its plan and outlines, laughingly assign- 
ing 

To each his part, and barring our excuses 
With absolute wilL So, like the cava- 
liers 

Whose voices still are heard in the Ro- 
mance 

Of silver-tongued Boccaccio, on the 
banks 

Of Amo, with soft tales of love beguiling 
The ear of languid beauty, plague-exiled 
From stately Florence, we rehearsed 
our rhymes 

To their fair auditor, and shared by turns 
Her kind approval and her playful cen- 
sure. 

It may be that these fragments owe alone 
To the fair setting of their circumstan- 
ces, — 

The associations of time, scene, and 
audience, — 

Tlieir place amid the pictures which 
fill up 

The chambers of my memory. Yet X 
trust 

That some, who sigh, while wandering 
in thought, 

Pilgrims of Romance o’er the olden 
world, 

That our broad land, — our sea-like lakes 
and mountains 

Piled to the clouds, — our rivers over- 
hung 

By forest? which have known no other 
change 

For ages, than the budding and the fall 
Of leaves, — our valleys lovelier than 
those 

Which the old poets sang of, — should 
but figure 


On the apocryphal chart of speculation 
As pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, with 
the privileges, 

Rights, fond appurtenances, which make 

up 

A Yankee Paradise, — unsung, unknown 
To beautiful tradition ; even their names, 
Whose melody yet lingers like the last 
Vibration of the red man’s requiem, 
Exchanged for syllables significant 
Of qptton-mill and rail-car, will look 
kindly 

Upon this effort to call up the ghost 
Of our dim Past, and listen with pleased 
ear 

To the responses of the questioned 
Shade. 


I.— THE MERIilMACK. 

O CHILD of that white-crested mountain 
whose springs 

Gush forth in the shade of the cliff- 
eagle’s wings, 

Down whose slopes to the lowlands thy 
wild waters shine, 

Leaping gray walls of rock, flashing 
mrough the dwarf pine. 

From that cloud-curtained cradle so 
cold and so lone, 

From the arms of that wintry-locked 
mother oT stone, 

By hills hung with forests, through vales 
wide and free, 

Thy mountain-born brightness glanced 
down to the sea 1 

No bridge arched thy waters save that 
where the trees 

Stretched their long arms above thee 
and kissed in the breeze : 

No sound save the lapse of the waves 
on thy shores, 

The plunging of otters, the light dip of 
oars. 

Green-tufted, oak-shaded by Amos-* 
keag’s fall 

Thy twin Uncanoonucs rose stately and 
tall. 

Thy Nashua meadows lay green and 
unshorn, 

And the hills of Pentucket were tas- 
selled with corn. 
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But thy Pennacook Valley -was fairer 
than these, 

And' greener its grasses and taller its 
trees, 

Ere the sound of an axe in the forest 
had rung. 

Or the mower his scythe in the meadows 
bad swung. 

In their sheltered repose looking out 
from the wood 

The 'bark-bmlded wigwams of Pen^a- 
cook stood, 

There glided the com-dance, the coun- 
cil-fire shone. 

And against the red war-post the hatchet 
was thi'own. 


That dim, strange land of Eld, seem 
dying fast ; 

And that which history gives not to the 
eye, 

The faded colouring of Time’s tapestry, 

Let Fancy, with her dream-dipped 
brush supply. 

Roof of hark and walls of pine. 

Through whose chinks the sunbeams 
shine, 

Tracing many a golden line 
On the ample floor within ; 

Where upon that eaith-floor stark, 

Lay the gaudy mats of bark, 

With the bear’s hide, rough and dark, 
And the red-deer’s skin. 


There the old smoked in silence their 
pipes, and the young 

To the pike and the white-perch their 
baited lines flung % 

There the boy shaped his arrows, and 
there the shy maid 

Wove her many-hued baskets and 
bright wampum braid. 


Window-tracery, small and slight. 
Woven of the willow white. 

Lent a dimly checkered light, 

And the night-stars glimmered down. 
Where the lodge-iire’s heavy smoke. 
Slowly through an opening broke. 

In the low roof, ribbed with oak. 
Sheathed -with hemlock brown. 


O Stream of the Mountains ! if answer 
of thine 

Could rise from thy waters to question 
of mine, 

Methinks through the din of thy 
thronged hanks a moan 

Of sorrow would swell for the days 
which have gone. 


Gloomed behind the changeless shade, 
By the solemn pine-wood made ; 
Through the rugged palisade, 

In the open foreground planted, 
Glimpses came of roweis rowing. 

Stir of leaves and wild-flowers blowing, 
Steel-like gleams of water flowing, 

In the sunlight slanted. 


Kot for thee the dull jar of the loom 
and the -wheel. 

The gliding of shuttles, the ringing of 
steel;' 

that old voice of waters, of bird and 
, of breeze, 

of the -wild-fowl, the rustling 
of ttees f 


Here the mighty Bashaba, 

Held his long-unquestioned sway, 
From the White Hills, far away, 

To the great sea’s sounding shore ; 
Chief of chiefs, his regal word 
All the river Sachems heard. 

At his call the war-dance stirred. 

Or was still once more. 


H.-— TTO BASHABA.®' 

we the twilight curtains of the 
Past,^ 

ttdniing ftom familiar sight and 
' ' ' ^soimd, 

‘ l^^d of reverence let us cast 

^ " nee; Tradition’s shadowy 
t.’groend, 

few pale lights which, gHm* 
Wdng round 


There his spoils of chase and war. 
Jaw of wolf and black bear’s paw 
Panther’s skin and eagle’s claw, 

Lay beside his axe and bow ; 
And, adown the roof-pole hung, 
Ixmsely on a snake-skin strung, 

In the smoke his scalp -locks swung 
Grimly to and fro. 

Nightly down the river going, 
Swifter was the hunter’s rowing, 
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When he saw that lodge-fire glowing 
O’er the waters still and red ; 

And the squaw’s dark eye burned 
brighter. 

And she drew her blanket tighter. 

As, wth quicker step and lighter, 

Fioin that door she fled. 

For that chief had magic skill, 

And a Panisee’s dark will, 

Over powers of good and ill, 

Powers which bless and powers which 
ban, — 

Wizard lord of Pennacook, 

Chiefs upon their war-path shook, 
When they met the steady look 


And the chain of consequence 
Broken in their pathway lies ; 

Time and change their vassals making, 
Flowers from icy pillows waking, 
Tresses of the sunrise shaking 
Over midnight skies. 

Still, to earnest souls, the sun 
Eests on towered Gibeon, 

And the moon of Ajalon 

Lights the battle-grounds of life ; 

To his aid the strong reveises 
Hidden powers and giant forces, 

And the high stars, in their courses, 
Mingle in his strife ! 


Of that wise dark man. 

Tales of him the gray squaw told. 
When the winter night- wind cold 
Pierced her blanket’s thickest fold. 
And the fire burned low and small, 
Till the very child abed, 

Drew its bear- skin over head, 
Shrinking from the pale lights shed 
On the trembling wall. 

All the subtle spirits hiding 
Under earth or wave, abiding 
In the caverned jfock, or riding 
Misty clouds or morning breeze ; 
Every dark intelligence. 

Secret soul, and influence 
Of all things which outward sense 
Feels, or hears, or sees, — 

These the wizard’s skill confessed, 

At his bidding banned or blessed, 
Stormful woke or lulled to rest 
Wind and cloud, and fire and flood 
Burned for him the drifted snow, 

Bade through ice fresh lilies blow 
And the leaves of summer grow 
Over winter’s wood 1 

Not untrue that tale of old ! 

Now, as then, the wise and bold 
All the powers of Nature hold 
Subject to their kingly will ; 

From the wondering crowds ashore, 
Treading life’s wild waters o’er, 

As upon a marble floor, 

Moves the strong man still. 

Still, to such, life’s elements 
With their sterner laws dispense, 


I III.— THE DAUGHTER. 

The soot “black brows of men, — tne 
yell 

Of women thronging round the 
bed,— 

The tinkling charm of ring and shell, — 
The Powah whispering o’er the 
dead I 

All these the Sachem’s home had 
known, 

When, on her journey long and wild 

To the dim World of Souls, alone, 

In her young beauty passed the mother 
of his child. 

Three bow-shots from the Sachem’s 
dwelling 

They laid her in the walnut shade, 

Where a green hillock gently swelling 
Her fitting mound of burial made. 

There trailed the vine in summer 
hours, 

The tree-perched squirrel chopped 
his shell, — 

On velvet moss and pale^hued flowers, 
Woven with leaf and spray, the softened 
sunshine fell I 

The Indian’s heart is hard and cold,— 
It closes darkly o’er its care, 

Andformed in Nature’sstemest mould, 
Is slow to feel, and strong to bear. 

The w^ar-paint on the Sachem’s face, 
Unwet with tears, shone fierce and 
red, 

And, still in battle or in chase, 

Dry leaf and snow-rime crisped beneath 
his foremost tread. 
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Yet when her name was heard nomore, 
And when the robe her mother gave, 
And small, light moccasin she wore, 
Had slowly wasted on her grave, 
Unmarked of him the dark maids sped 
Their sunset dance and moonlit 
play ; 

Ho other shared his lonely bed, 

Ho otlmr fair young head upon his iDOSom 
lay. 

A lone, stem man. Y et, as sometimes 
. The tempest-smitten tree receives 
From one small root the sap which 
climbs ^ I 

Its topmost spray and crowning 
leaves, 

So from his child the Sachem drew 
A life of Love and Hope, and felt 
His cold and nigged nature through 
The softness and the warmth of her 
young being melt. 

A laugh which in the woodland rang 
Bemocking April’s gladdest bird,— 
A light and graceful form which sprang 
To meet him when his step was 
heard, — 

Eyes by his lodge-fire flashing dark, 
Small fingers stringing bead and 
shell 

Or weaving mats of bright-hued 
bark, — 

With these the household-god®* had 
graced his wigwam well. 

Child of the forest I — strong and free, 
Slight-robed, with loosely flowing 
hair, I 

She swam the lake or climbed the tree, j 
Or struck the flying bird in air. ■ 

O^er the heaped drifts of winter’s 
moon 

Her ^ow-shoes tracked the hunter’s 
way; 

And dazzling in the summer moon 
bifule of her Ight oar threw ojff its 
Slower of spray 1 

Unteiwn to her the -ftgid rule, 
^'^Theduilrestraint, thecludingfrown, 
torture of the school, 

‘ Ttie taming of wild, nature down, 
lifer ohl^ lore.^ the legends tcdd 
^ - Around the hunter^s fine at night ; 

and Set, and seasons rolled, 


Flowers bloomed and snow-flakes fell, 
unquestioned in her sight. 

Unknown to her the subtle skill 
With which the artist-eye can trace 

In rock and tree and lake and hill 
The outlines of divinest grace ; 

Unknown the fine soul’s keen unrest, 
Which sees, admires, yet yearns 
alway ; 

Too closely on her mother’s breast 
To note her smiles of love the child of 
Nature lay I 

It is enough for such to he 

Of common, natural things a part, 

To feel, with bird and stream and tree, 
The pulses of the same great heart ; 

But we, from Nature long exiled 
In our cold homes of Art and 
Thought, 

Grieve like the stranger-tended child, 
Which seeks its mother’s arms, and 
sees but feels them not, 

The garden rose may richly bloom 
In cultured soil and genial air, 

To cloud the light of Fashion’s room 
Or droop in Beauty’s midnight hair, 

In lonelier grace, to sun and dew 
The sweethrier on the hillside 
shows 

Its single leaf and fainter hue, 

I Untrained and wildly free, yet still a 
sister rose ! 

Thus o’er the heart of Weetamoo 
Their mingling shades of joy and ill 

The instincts of her nature threw, — 
The savage was a woman still. 

Midst outhnes dim of maiden schemes, 
Heart-coloured prophecies of life, 

Rose on the ground of her young 
dreams 

The light of a new home, —the lover 
and the wife. 


IV, — THE WEDDING. 

Cool and dark fell the autumn night. 
But the Bashaba’s wigwam glowed with 

For down from its roof by green withes 
^ hung 

Flaring and smoking the pine-kucts 
swung. 
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And along the river great wood^fires 
Shot into the night their long red spires, I 
Showing behind the tall, dark wood, ' 
Flashing before on the sweeping flood. 

In the changeful wind, with shimmer 
and shade, 

Now high, now low, that firelight 
played, 

On tree-leaves wet with evening dews, 
On gliding water and still canoes. 

The trapper that night on Turee’s brook, 
And the weary fisher on Cgntoocook, 
Saw over the marshes and through the 
pine. 

And down on the river the dance-lights 
shine. 

For the Saugus Sachem had come to woo, 
The Bashaba’s daughter Weetamoo, 
And laid at her father’s feet that night 
His softest furs and wampum white. 

From the Crystal Hills to the far south’ 
east 

The river Sagamores came to the feast ; 
And chiefs whose homes the sea- winds 
shook, 

Sat down on fhe mats of Pennacook, 

They came from Sunapee’s shore of rock, 
From the snowy sources ofSnooganock, 
And from rough Coos whose thick 
woods shake 

Their pine-cones in Umbagog Lake. 

From Ammonoosuc’s mountain pass, 
Wild as his home, came Chepewass ; 
And the Keenomps of the hills which 
throw 

Their shade on the Smile of Manito. 

With pipes of peace and bows unstrung, 
Glowing with paint came old and young, 
In wampum and furs and feathers ar- 
rayed 

To the dance and feast the Bashaba 
made. 

Bird of the air and beast of the field, 

All which the woods and waters yield, 
On d^hes of birch and hemlock piled, 
Garnished and graced that banquet wili 

Steaks of the brown bear fat and large 
Troin the rocky slopes of the Kearsargej 


Delicate trout from Babboosuck brook, 
And salmon speared in the Contoocook j 

Squirrels which fed where nuts fell thick 
In the gravelly bed of the Otternic, 

And small wild hens in reed-snares 
caught 

From the banks of Sondagardee 
brought ; 

Pike and perch from the Suncooh taken, 
Nuts from the trees of the Black Hills 
shaken. 

Cranberries picked in the Squamscot 
bog, 

And grapes from the vines of Pjscata- 
quog; 

And, drawn from that great stone vase 
which stands 

In the river scooped by a spirit’s hands, 
Garnished with spoons of shell and 
horn, 

Stood the birchen dishes of smoking 
corn. 

Thus bird of the air and beast of the 
field, 

All which the woods and the waters 
yield, 

Furnished in that olden day 
The bridal feast of the Bashaba- 

And merrily when that feast was done 
On the fire-lit green the dance begun, 
With squaws’ shrill stave, and deeper 
hum 

Of old men beating the Indian drum. 

Painted and plumed, with scalp-locks 
flowing, 

And red arms tossing and black eyes 
glowing, 

Now in the light and now in the shade, 
Around the fires the dancers played. 

I The step was quicker, the song more 
shrill, 

And the beat of the small drums louder 
still 

Whenever within the circle drew 
The Saugus Sachem and Weetamoq. 

The moons of forty winters had shed 
Their snow upoir that chieftain’s head, 

' And toil and care, and battle’s chance 
Had seamed his hard dark countenajice. 
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A fawn beside the bison grim, — 

"Why Uims the bride’s fond eye on him, 
In whose cold look is naught beside 
The triumph of a sullen pride ? 

Ask why the graceful grape entwines 
The rough oak with her arm of vines ; 
And why the gray rock’s rugged cheek 
The soft bps of the mosses seek ; 

■Why, ^th wise instinct, Nature seems 
To harmonize her wide extremes. 
Linking the stronger with the weak. 
The haughty with the soft and meek I 


V.— THE NEW HOME. 

A WILD and broken landscape, spiked 
with firs. 

Roughening the bleak horizon’s north- 
ern edge, 

Steep, cavernous hillsides, where black 
hemlock spurs 

And sharp, gray splinters of the wind* 
swept ledge 

Pierced the thin-glazed ice, or bristling 
rose, 

"Wiiere the cold rim of the sky sunk down 
upon the snows. 

And eastward cold, wide marshes 
stretched away. 

Dull, dreary flats without a bush or 
tree, 

O’er-crossed by icy creeks, where twice 
* a day 

Ottrgled the waters of the moon-struck 
sea; 

faint with distance came the stifled 
-rpar, 

Tise melannhply lapse of waves on that 
^hoire. 

village with its mingling 

oJ children wrestling in the 

through the hill* 

6d^rS kneeling on the ice below ; 
jail desolate things of sound 

the Igu:^ winter moons snailed 
'Weetatned 


Her heart had found a home; and 
freshly all 

Its beautiful affections overgrew 

Their rugged prop. As o’er some gran- 
ite wall 

Soft vine -leaves open to the moistem 
ing dew 

And warm bright sun, the love of that 
young wife 

Found on a hard cold breast the dew 
and warmth of life. 

The steep bleak hills, the melancholy 
shore. 

The long dead level of the marsh be- 
tween, 

A colouring of tmreal beauty wore 

Through the soft golden mist of 
young love seen. 

For o’er those hills and from that dreary 
plain, 

Nightly she welcomed home her hunter 
chief again. 

No warmth of heart, no passionate burst 
of feeling 

Repaid her welcoming smile and 
parting kiss, 

No fond and playful dalliance half con- 
cealing, 

Under the guise of mirth, its tender- 
ness ; 

But, in their stead, the warrior’s settled 
pride, 

And vanity’s pleased smile with homage 

I satisfied. 

Enough for Weetamoo, that she alone 

Sat on his mat and slumbered at his 
side ; 

That he whose fame to her young ear 
had flown 

Now looked upon her proudly as his 
bride; 

That he whose name the Mohawk trem- 
bling heard 

Vouchsafed to her at times a kindly look 
or word. 

For she had learned the maxims of her 
race, 

Which teach the woman to become a 
slave 

And feel herself the pardonless disgrace 

Of love’s fond weakness in the wise 
and brave, — 
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The scandal and the shame which they 
incur. 

Who give to woman all which man re- 
quires of her. 

So passed the winter moons. The sun 
at last 

Broke link by link the frost chain of 
the rills, 

And the warm breathings of the south- 
west passed-* 

Over the hoar rime of the Saugus 
, hills. 

The gray and desolate marsh grew green 
once more, 

And the birch-tree’s tremulous shade 
fell round the Sachem’s door. 

Then from far Pennacook swift runners 
came, 

With gift and greeting for the Saugus 
chief ; 

Beseeching him in the great Sachem’s 
name, 

That, with the coming of the flower 
and leaf, 

The song of birds, the warm breeze and 
the rain, 

Young Weetam 00 might greet her lonely 
sire again. 

And Winnepurkit called his chiefs to- 
gether, 

And a grave council in his wigwam 
met, 

Solemn and brief in words, considering 
whether 

The rigid rules of forest etiquette 

Permitted Weetamoo once more to 
look 

Upon her father’s face and green-banked 
Pennacook. 

With interludes of pipe-smoke and 
strong water, » 

The forest sages pondered, and at 
length, 

Concluded in a body to escort her 

Up to her father’s home of pride and 
strength, 

Impressing thus on Pennacook a sense 

Of Winnepurkit’s power and regal con- 
sequence. 

So through old woods which Aukeeta- 
hand^ 


A soft and many-shaded greenness 
lent. 

Over high breezy hills, and meadow 
land 

Yellow with flowers, the -wild proces- 
sion went, 

Till, rolling down its wooded banks be- 
tween, 

A broad, clear mountain stream, the 
Merrimack was seen. 

The hunter leaning on his bow iin- 
, drawn, 

The fisher lounging on the pebbled 
shores, 

Squaws in the clearing dropping the 
seed-corn, 

Young children peering through the 
wigwam doom, 

Saw with delight, surrounded by her 
train 

Of painted Saugus braves, their W’’ee- 
tamoo again. 

VI.— AT PENNACOOK. 

The hills are dearest which our childish 
feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the 

. streams most sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips 
drank, 

Stooped to tHeir waters o’er the grassy 
bank : 

Midst the cold dreary sea-watch, ' 
Home’s heart-light 

Shines round the helmsman plunging 
through the night ; 

And still, with inward eye, the traveller 
sees 

In close, dark, stranger sheets his native 
trees. 

The home-sick dreamer’s brow is nightly 
fanned 

By breezes whispering of his native 
land. 

And on the stranger’s dim and dying eye 

The soft, sweet pictures of his childhood 
lie, 

Joy then' for "Weetamoo, to sit once 
more 

A child upon her father’s wigwam floor I 
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Once more \ntH her old fondness to he- 
guile 

From liis cold eye the strange light of 
a smile. 

The long bright days of summer swiftly 
passed, 

The dry leaves whirled in autumn’s 
rising blast, 

And evening cloud and whitening sun- 
rise rime 

Told of the coming of the winter-time. 

But vainly looked, the while, young 
Weetamoo, 

Down the dark river for her chiefs 
canoe ; 

No dusky messenger from Saugus 
brought 

The grateful tidings which the young 
wife sought 

At length a runner from her father sent, 

To Winnepurkit’s sea-cooled -wigw'am 
went : 

“Eagle of Saugus, — ^in the woods the 
dove 

Mourns for the shelter of thy wings of | 
love/’ I 

But the dark chief of Saugus turned 
aside 

In the grim anger of hard-hearted pride ; 

“I bore her as became a chieftain’s 
daughter, 

Up to her home beside the gliding water. 

If now no more a mat for her is found 

Of all which line her father’s wigwam 
round, 

3Let Fennacock call out his warrior 
train, 

Aad ^ud her bade with wampum gifts 
a^ain.” 

baiSed runner turned upon his 
. ^ track, 

the words c^"V^innepurkit back. 

“ Deg of the Marsh, cried Pennacock, 
“ ^ more 

chad of mine sit on his wigwam 
floor. 

him seek some meaner 

; squa’^ to spread 

bfear^sMn of his b^gmr’s bed i 


Son of a fish-hawk ! — let him dig his 
clams 

For some vile daughter of the Aga-^ 
■warns, 

“ Or coward Nipmucks ! — may his scalo 
drynjladie 

In Mohawk smoke, before I send her 
back.” 

He shook his clenched hand towards 
the ocean wave, 

While hoarse assent his listening council 
gave. 

Ala^ poor bride ! — can thy grim sire 
impart 

His iron hardness to thy woman’s 
heart ? 

Or cold self-torturing pride like his 
atone 

For love denied and life’s warm beauty 
flown ? 

On Autumn’s gray and mournful grave 
the snow 

Hung its white wreaths ; with stifled 
voice and low 

The river crept, by one vast bridge 
o’ercrossed, 

Built by the hoar-locked artisan oi 
Frost. 

And many a Moon in beauty newly 
born 

Pierced the red sunset with her silvej 
horn, 

Or, from the east, across her azure 
field 

Rolled the wide brightness of her full 
orbed shield. 

Yet Winnepurkit came not, — ^on th« 
mat 

Of the scorned wife her dusky rival sat 

And he, the while, in Western wood: 
afar, 

Urged the long chase, or trod the patl 
of war. 

Dry up thy tears, young daughter of j 
chief I 

Waste not on him the sacredness o 
grief; 

Be the fierce spirit of thy sire thine own 

His lips of scorning, and bis heart tJ 
stone. 
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What heeds the warrior of a hundred 
fights, 

The storm- worn watcher through long 
hunting nights, 

Cold, crafty, proud of woman’s weak 
distress. 

Her home-bound grief and pining lone- 
liness ? 


VII. — ^THE DEPARTURE. 

The wild March rains had fallen fast 
and long 

The snowy mountains of the North 
among. 

Making each vale a watercourse, — each 
hill 

Bright with the cascade of some new- 
made nil. 

Gnawed by the sunbeams, softened by 
the rain. 

Heaved underneath by the swollen 
current’s strain, 

The ice-bridge yielded, and the Merri- 
mack 

Bore the huge ruin crashing down its 
track. 

On that strong turbid water, a small 
boat 

Guided by one weak hand was seen to 
float. 

Evil the fate which loosed it from the 
shore, j 

Too early voyager with too frail an 
oar I 

Down the vexed centre of that rushing 
tide, 

The thick huge ice-blocks threatening 
either side, 

The foam -white rocks of Amoskeag in 
view. 

With arrowy swiftness sped that light 
canoe. 

The trapper moistening his moose’s 
meat 

On the wet bank by Uncanoonuc’s 
Teet, 

Saw the swift boat flash down the 
troubled stream — 

Sl^t he, or waked he ? — was it truth or 
dream ? j 


The straining eye bent fearfully before, 

The small hand clenching on the useless 
oar. 

The bead-wrought blanket ti ailing o’er 
the water — 

He knew them all — woe for the Sa- 
chem’s daughter. 

Sick and aweary of her lonely life. 

Heedless of peril the still faithful vdfe 

Had left her mothei’s grave, her father’s 
door, 

To seek the wigwam of her chief once 
more. 

Down the white rapids like a sere leaf 
whirled. 

On the sharp rocks and piled-up ices 
hurled, 

Empty and broken, circled the canoe 

In the vexed pool below — but, where 
was Weetamoo? 

Vlir. — SONG OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

The Dark eye has left us. 

The Spring-bird has flown ; 

On the pathway of spirits 
She wanders alone. 

The song of the wood-dove has died on 
our shore, — 

Mat wonck ku7ina~monee /®5 — We hear it 
no more I 

O, dark water Spirit ! 

We cast on thy wave 

These furs which may never 
Hang over her grave ; 

Bear down to the lost one the robes that 
she wore, — 

Mat wonck kunna-monee ! — We sec her 
no more I 

Of the strange land she walks in 
No Powah has told 

It may burn with the sunshine, 

Or freeze with the cold. 

Let us give to our lost one the robes that 
she wore. 

Mat wonck kunna-monee I — We see her 
no more ! 

The path she is treading 
Shall soon be our own ; 

Each gliding in shadow 
Unseen and alone I— 
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In vain shall we call on the souls gone 
before, — 

Mai womk ?}unna~moneel — They hear 
us no more 1 

O mighty Sowanna 
Thy gateways unfold, 

Prom thy wigwam of sunset 
Lift curtains of gold ! 

Take home the poor Spirit whose jour- 
ney IS o’er, — 

Mat wonck ktinna-monee ! — ^We see her 
no more I 

So sang the Children of the Leaves be- 
side 

The broad, dark river’s coldly-flowing 
tide, 

Now low, now harsh, with sob-like 
pause and swell. 

On the high wmd their voices rose and 
fell. 

Nature’s wild music, — sound of wind- 
swept trees, 

The scream of birds, the wailing of the 
breeze, 

The roar of waters, steady, deep, and 
strong, — 

Mingled and murmured in that farewell 
song. I 

FUNERAL TREE OF THE 
SOKOKIS. 

175 ^- 

Abound Sebago’s lonely lake 

There lingers not a breeze to break 

.The mirror which its waters make. 

The solemn pones along its shore, 

Tl^ firs, which hang its gray rocks 
o’er, 

Are painted on its glassy 

T^e sun look^ o’er, with hazy eye, 
mountain-tops which lie 

^ HM cc^(fiy up against the sky. 

;]C)azzling and white! save where the 
jaleak. 

Wild winds have bared some splinter- 

’1 ir^peak, 

|ef| its dusky streak. 


Yet green are Saco’s banks below. 

And belts of spruce and cedar show, 
Dark fringing round those cones of 
snow. 

The earth hath felt the breath of spring, 
Though yet on her deliverer’s wing 
The lingering hosts of winter cling. 

Fresh grasses fringe the meadow-brooks. 
And mildly fiom its sunny nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks. 

And odours from the springing grass, 
The sweet biich and the sassafms, 

Upon the scarce-felt breezes pass. 

Her tokens of renewing care 
Hath Nature scattered everywhere. 

In bud and flower, and warmer air. 

But in their hour of bitterness, 

What reck the broken Sokokis, 

Beside their slaughtered chief, of this? 

The turfs red stain is yet undned, — 
Scarce have the death-shot echoes digd 
Along Sebago’s wooded side : 

And silent now the hunters stand, 
Grouped darkly, where a swell of land 
Slopes upward from the lake’s white 
sand. 

Fire and the axe have swept it bare, 
Save one lone beech, unclosing there 
Its light leaves in the vernal air. 

With grave, cold looks, all sternly 
mute, 

They break the damp turf at his foot, 
And bare its coiled and twisted root* 

They heave the stubborn trunk aside. 
The firm roots from the earth divide, — 
The rent beneath yawns dark and wide. 

And there the fallen chief is laid, 

In tasselled garbs of skins arrayed, 

And girded with his wampum-braid. 

The silver cross he loved is pressed 
Beneath the heavy arms, which r^t 
Upon his scarred and naked breast ' 

Tis done: the ioot$ badkwwd 
sent, 
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The beechen-tiee stands up unbent, — 
The Indian’s fitting monument I 

When of that sleeper’s broken race 
Their green and pleasant dwelling-place 
Which knew them once, retains no 
trace; 

0, long may sunset’s light be shed 
As now upon that beech’s head, — 

A green memoiial of the dead ! 

There shall his fitting requiem be, 

In northern winds, that, cold and free, 
Ho^l nightly in that funeral tree. 

To their wild wail the waves which 
break 

B^or ever round that lonely lake 
A solemn undertone shall make ! 

And who shall deem the spot unblest, 
Where Nature’s younger children rest, 
Lulled on their sorrowing mother’s 
breast? 

Deem ye that mother loveth less 
These bronze’d forms of the wilderness 
She foldeth in her long caress ? 

As sweet o’er them her wild-flowers 
blow,^ 

As if with fairer hair and brow 
The bme-eyed Saxon slept below. 

What though the places of their rest 
No priestly knee hath ever pressed, — 
No funeral rite nor prayer hath blessed? 

What though the bigot’s ban be there, 
And thoughts of wailing and despair. 
And cursing in the place of prayer 1 

Yet Heaven hath angels watching round 
The Indian’s lowliest forest-mound, — 
And have made it holy ground. 

There ceases man’s frail judgment ; all 
His powerless bolts of cursing fall 
Unheeded on that grassy palL 

O, peeled, and hunted, and reviled, 
$Ieep on, dark tenant of the wild 1 
Nature owns her simple child I 

>Aiid Nature’s God, to whom alone 
^ TOe^secret of the heart is known, 
jg^^hidden language traced thereon ; 


Who from its many cumberings 
Of form and creed, and outw'ard things, 
To light the naked spirit brings ; 

Not with our partial eye shall scan, 

Not with our pride and scorn shall ban, 
The spirit of our brother man 1 

THE FOUNTAIN. 

T|tAYELLER I on thy journey toiling 
By the swift Powow, 

With the summer sunshine falling 
On thy heated brow, 

Listen, while all else is still, 

To the brooklet from the hill. 

Wild and sweet the flowers are blowing 
By that streamlet’s side, 

Ajid a greener verdure showing 
Where its waters glide, — 

Down the hill-slope murmuring on, 
Over root and mossy stone. 

Where yon oak his broad arms flingeth 
O’er the sloping hill, 

Beautiful and freshly springeth 
That soft flowing rill, 

Through its dark roots wreathed and 
bare, 

Gushing up to sun and air. 

Brighter waters sparkled never 
In that magic well, 

Of whose gift of life for ever 
Ancient legends tell, — 

In the lonely desert wasted, 

And by mortal lip untasted. 

Waters which the proud Castilian 
Sought with longing eyes, 
Underneath the bri^t pavilion 
Of the Indian skies ; 

Where his forest pathway lay 
Through the blooms of Florida. 

Years ago a lonely stranger, 

With the dusky brow 
Of the outcast forest-ranger, 

Crossed the swift Powow ; 

And betook him to the rill 
And' die oak upon the MIL 

O’er his face of moody sadness 
For an instant shone 
Something like a gleam of gladness# 
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As lie stooped him down 
To the fountain’s grassy side, 

And his eager thirst supplied. 

With the oak its shadow throwing 
O’er his mossy seat, 

And the cool, sweet waters flowing 
Softly at his feet, 

Closely by the fountain’s rim . 
That lone Indian seated him. 


Autumn’s earliest frost had given 
To the woods below 
Hues of beauty, such as heaven 
Lendeth to its bow ; 

And the soft breeze from the west 
Scarcely broke their dreamy rest. 

Far behind was Ocean striving 
■With his chains of sand ; 
Southward, sunny glimpses giving, 
’Twixt the swells of land, 

Of its calm and silvery track, 
Rolled the tranquil Merrimack. 


Over village, wood, and meadow 
Gazed that strainer man, 

Sadly, till the twilight shadow 
Over all things ran, 

Save where spire and westward pane 
Flashed the sunset back again. 


Gazing thus upon the dwelling 
Of his warrior sires. 

Where no iingering trace was telling 
Of their wigwam fires. 

Who the gloomy thoughts might know 
Of that wandering child of woe ? 


Naked lay, in sunshine glowing, 

Hills that once had stood 

their sides the shadows throwing 
7 Of a mtg^ty wood, 

the deer his covert kept, 

Aijdl €3se es^le’s pinion swept ! 


canoe had glided 
the swift Fowow, 
and gloomy bridges strided 
/ "irbofise: clear, wat^ now ; 

Where oncfe thfe beaver swam, 
tijte wheel and frowned the dam* 

' wood-birds meiny singing, 

" I "And the ms.tes*s cheer. 


And the thick and sullen smoke 
From the blackened forges broke. 

Could it be his fathers ever 
Loved to linger here ? 

These bare hills, this conquered river, 
Could they hold them dear. 

With their native loveliness 
Tamed and tortured into this 1 

Sadly, as the shades of even 
Gathered o’er the hill, 

While the western half of heaven 
Blushed with sunset still. 

From the fountain’s mossy seat 
Turned the Indian’s weary feet. 

Year on year hath flown for ever, 

But he came no more 
To the hillside or the river 
Where he came before. 

But the villager can tell 
Of that strange man’s visit welL 

And the merry children, laden 
With their fruits or flowers, — 
Rovii^ boy and laughing maiden, 

In their school-day hours, 

Love the simple tale to tell 
Of the Indian and his well, 

THE TRUCE OF PISCATAQUA 
1675. 

Raze these long blocks of brick and 
stone. 

These huge mill-monsters overgrown j 
Blot out the humbler piles as well, 
Where, moved like living shuttles, 
dwell 

The weaving genii of the hell ; 

Tear from the wild Cocheco’s track 
The dams that hold its torrents back ; 
And let the loud-rejoicmg fall 
Plunge, roaring, down its rocky wall ; 
And let the Indian’s paddle play 
On the unbridged Pispataqua 1 
Wide over hill and valley spread 
Orme more the forest, dusk and dreads 
With here and there a clearing out 
From the walled shadows yonnid it shut i 
Each with its fatm-house builded rude, 
By English yeoman sqnared and hewed, 
And the grim, flankered bjock-hotlse 
boiAud' V 1 . , , ■ , 

With bristling palisad?^jarowh<L 




Sadly as the shades of even 
Gathered o’er the hill ; 

While the western half of Heaven 
Blushed with sunset still- 
From the fountain’s mossy seat 
Turned the Indian’s weary feet.” 
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So, hc^plyj before thine eyes 
i^the dusty veil of centuries rise. 

The old, strange scenery overlay 
riip tamer pictures of to-day, 
le, hke the actors in a play, 
jeass in their ancient guise along 
The f^res of my boi*der song : 

■TOat time beside Cocheco’s flood 
The white man and the red man stood. 
With words of peace and brotherhood 5 
When passed the sacred calumet 
From lip to lip the fire-draught wet, 
And, puffed in scorn, the peace-pipe’s 
smoke 

Through the gray beard of “Waldron 
broke, 

And Squando’s voice, in suppliant plea 
For mercy, struck the haughty key 
Of one who held, in any fate. 

His native pride inviolate \ 

“ Let your ears be opened wide I 
He who speaks has never lied. 

Waldron of Piscataqua, 

Hear what Squando has to say I 

“Squando shuts his eyes and sees. 

Far off, Saco’s hemlock-trees. 

In his wigwam, still as stone, 

Sits a woman all alone, 

“ Wainpum beads and birchen strands 
Dropping from her careless hands. 
Listening ever for the fleet 
Patter of a dead child’s feet I 

* * When the moon a year ago 
Told the flowers the time to blow, 

In that lonely wigwam smiled 
Menewee, our little child. 

“Ere that moon grew thin and old, 

He was lying still and cold ,* 

Sent before us, weak and small, 

When the Master did not call 1 

“ On his little grave I lay ; 

Thiee times went and came the day ; 
Thrice above me blazed the noon, 
Thrice upon me wept the moon. 

“ In the third night-watch I heard, 

Far and low, a spirit-bird ; 
Very'mournful, very wild. 

>jitflg the totem of my child. 




“ * Menewqe, poor Menewee, 

Walks a path he cannot see ; 

Let the white man’s wigwam light 
With its blaze his steps ai-ight 

“ ‘All-uncalled, he dares not show 
Empty hands to Manito : 

Better gifts he cannot hear 
Than the scalps his slayers wear*’ 

i 

“All the while the totem sang, 
Lightning blazed and thunder rang; 
And a black cloud, reaching high. 
Pulled the white moon from the sky. 

“I, the medicine-man, whose ear 
All that spirits hear can hear,-— 

I, whose eyes are wide to see 
All the things that are to be, — 

“ Well I knew the dreadful signs 
In the whispers of the pines, 

In the river roarisag loud, 

In the mutter of the cloud. 

“At the breaking of the day, 

From the grave I passed away j 
Flowers bloomed round me, birds sang 
glad, 

But my heart was hot and mad. 

“There is rust on Squando’s- knife, 
From the warm, red springs of life; 

On the funeral hemlock trees 
Many a scalp the totem sees, 

“ Blood for blood ! But evermore 
Squando’s heart is sad and soie ; 

And his poor squaw waits at home 
For the feet that never come 1 

“ Waldron of Cocheco, hear I 
Squando speaks, who laughs at fear 
Take the captives he has ta’en ; 

Let the land have peace again 1 ” 

As th^ words died on his tongue, 

Wide apart his warriors swung ; 

Parted, at the sign he gave, 

Right and left, like Egypt’s wave. 

And, like Israel passing free 
Through the prophet-chartndd sea. 
Captive mother, wife, and child 
Through the dusky terror fildi 
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One alone, a little maid, 

Middleway her steps delayed. 

Glancing, with quick, troubled sight, 
Round about from red to white. 

Then his hand the Indian laid 
On the little maiden’s head. 

Lightly from her forehead fair 
Smoothing back her yellow hair. 

“Gift of favour ask I none ; 

What I have is all my own : 

Never yet the birds have sung, 

‘ Squando hath a beggar’s tongue.* 

“ Yet for her who w^aits at home, 

For the dead who cannot come, 

Let the little Gold-hair be 
In the place of Menewee ! 

“ Mishanock, my little star 1 
Come to Saco’s pines afar ; 

Where the sad one waits at home, 
Wequashim, my moonlight, come I ’* 

“Whatl” quoth Waldron, “leave a 
child 

Christian-born to heathens wild ? 

As God lives, from Satan’s hand 
X will pluck her as a brand 1 

“Hear me, white man!** Squando 
cried j 

“ Let the little one decide. 

^ Wequashim, my moonlight, say, 

Wilt thou go with me, or stay?” 

Slowly, sadly, half afraid, 

Half fretfully, the maid 

Owned die ties of blood and race, — 

Turned from Squando’s pleading face, 

Not h w^rd the Indian spoke, 
put Ills wampum chain he broke. 

And the lieaded wonder hung 
Oo- that nedc so fair and young. 

^ phantoms seem 

6 aarches of a di^m, 
sled, ti^ grim arr^y 
the pme-tr®€s wound away. 

tremhlingj; amazed, 
Imet tears teyoung child gazed, 
^reserve ha: !** Waldron said ; 
h?tfh‘be^ritched the maid 1” 


Years went and came. At close of day 
Singing cam*e a child from play, 
Tossing from her loose-locked head 
Gold in sunshine, brown in shade. 

Pride was in the mother’s look, 

But her head she gravely shook, 

And with lips that fondly smilt?d 
Feigned to chide her truant child. 

Unabashed, the maid began ; 

“ Up and down the brook I ran. 
Where, beneath the bank so steep, 

Lie the spotted trout asleep. 

“ ‘Chip !’ went squirrel on the wall, 
After me I heard him call, 

And fhe cat-bird on the tree 
Tried his best to mimic me. 

‘ ‘ Where the hemlocks grew so dark 
That I stopped to look and hark, 

On a log, with feather hat, 

By the path, an Indian sat. 

a “Then I cried, and ran away ; 

But he called, and bade me stay? 

And his voice was good and maid 
As my mother’s to her child, 

“ And he took my wampum chain, 
do Looked and looked it o’er again ; 
Gavp me berries, and, beside, 

On uay neck a plaything tied,” 

Straight the^mother stooped to see 
What the Indian’s gift might be. 

On the braid of wampum hung, 

Lo 1 a cross of silver swung. 

^ Well she knew its graven si^, 

" Squando’s bird and totem pine ; 

And, a mirage of the brain. 

Flowed her childhood back again. 

Flashed the roof the sunshine througl 
Into space the walls outgrew ; 

On the Indian’s wigwam-mat. 
Blossom-crowned, again she sat 

Cool she felt the west-wind blow, 

In her ear the pines sang low, 

And, like links from out a chain, 
Dropped the years of Care and pain. ' 
id. 

; Froni the outwai'<i toil and din. 

From the ^|^ and within^ 
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To the freedom of the woods 
Called the bhds, and winds, and floodh. 

Well, O painful minister I 
Watch thy flock, but blame not her, 

If her ear grew sharp to hear 
All their voices whispering near. 

Blame her not, as to her soul 
All the desert’s glamour stole. 

That a tear for childhood’s loss 
Dropped upon the Indian’s cross. 

When, that night, the Book was read, 
And she bowed her widowed head 
And a prayer for each loved name 
Rose like incense from a flame, 

To the listening ear of Heaven, 

Lo 1 another name was g:iven j 
“Father, give the Indian rest ! 

Bless him ! for his love has blest I” 


NAUHAUGHT, THE DEACON. 

Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who 
of old 

Dwelt, poor but blameless, where his 
naiTOwiiig Cape 

Stretches its shrunk arm out to all the 
winds 

And the relentless? smiting of the waves. 

Awoke one morning from a pleasant 
dream 

Of a good angel dropping in his hand 

A fair, broad gold-piece, in the name 
of God. 

He rose and went forth with the early 
day 

Far inland, where the voices of the 

V waves 

Mdlowed and mingled with the whis- 
pedng leaves, 

As^ through the tangle of the low, thick 

' - ' ' woods, 

searched his traps, Therein nor 
/ beast nor bii'd 

lound ; though meanwhile in the 
. reedy pools ' 

Otter, plashed, and underneath the 
' PiheS- ^ 

as his 
home, 


he« pjartndge 4mmmed : and 
. r ^ .went; back . 

wlfnand littla^d al 


What marvel that the poor man felt his 
faith 

Too weak to hear its burden,— like a 
rope 

That, strand by strand uncoiling, breaks 
above 

The hand that grasps it. “Even now, 

O Lord ! 

Send me,” he prayed, “the angel of 
my dream ! 

Nauhaught is very poor; he cannot 
wait. ” 

Even as he spake he heard at his bare 
feet 

A low, metallic clink, and, looking 
down, 

He saw a dainty purse with disks of 
gold 

Crowding its silken net. Awhile he 
held 

The treasure up before his eyes, alone 

With his great need, feeling the won- 
drous coins 

Slide through his eager fingers, one by 
one. 

So then the dream was true. The 
angel brought 

One broad piece only ; should he take 
all these ? 

Who would be wiser, in the blind, 
dumb woods? 

The loser, doubtless rich, would scarce- 
ly miss 

This dropped crumb from a table al- 
ways full. 

Still, while he mused, he seemed to hear 
the cry 

Of a starved child ; the sick face of his 
■wife 

Tempted him. Heart and flesh in ' 
fierce revolt 

Urged the wild license of his savage , 
youth 

Against his later scruples. Bitter toil, 

Prayer, fasting, dread of blame, and 
pitiless eyes 

To watch his halting, — had he lost f6r 
these 

The freedom of the woods the hunt- ' 
ing-grounds > , 

Of happy spirits for a ■walled-in hcstvai ' 

Of everlasting psalms ? One healed the . 
sick 

(Very far off thousands of moons ago i 
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Had he not prayed him night and day 
to come 

And cure his bed-bound wife? Was 
there a hell ? 

Were- all his fathers’ people writhing 
there'— 

Like the poor shell-fish set to boil alive — 
For ever, dying never ? If he kept 
This gold, so needed, would the dread- 
ful God 

Torment him like a Mohawk’s captive 

vStuck 

With slow-consuming splinters? Would 
the saints 

And the white angels dance and laugh 
to see him 

Bum like a pitch-pine torch? His 
Christian garb ' 

Seemed falling from him ; with the fear 
and shame 

Of Adam naked at the cool of day. 

He gazed around. A black snake lay 
in coil 

On the hot sand, a crow with sidelong 
eye 

Watched from a dead bough. All his 
. Indian lore 

Of evil blending with a cou vert’s faith 
In the supernal terrors of the Book, 
saw the Tempter in the coiling 
; snake 

ominous, black- winged bird ; and 
all the while 

low rebuking of the distant waves 
in upon him like the voice of God 
Among the trees of Eden. - Girding up 
aonl’s loins with a resolute hand, he 
4 4 4 thrust 

fhfeJjjfse thought from him : “Nau- 
'S , ^ haught, be a man ! 

need be j buty while you live, 
out 

fei eyes on all men, un- 

I am deaobn of the 
C*; Wdasn t Should 

^4^' bai-Ir^ 
to ©y^ fo 
Mfii^d all the 



Whisper above me ; ‘ Nauhaiight is a 
thief I ’ 

The sun would know it, and the stars 
that hide 

Behind his light would watch me, and 
at night 

Follow me with their sharp, accusing 
eyes. 

Yea, thou, God, seest me ! ” Then 
Nauhaught diew 

Closer his belt of leather, dulling thus 

The pain of hunger, and walked bravely 
back 

To the brown fishing-hamlet by the sea ; 

And, pausing at the inn-door, cheeiily 
asked ; 

Who hath lost aught to-day? ” 

“ I, ” said a voice ; 

“Ten golden pieces, in a silken purse, 

My daughter’s handiwork. ” He looked, 
and lo 1 

One stood before him in a coat of frieze, 

And the glazed hat of a seafaring man, 

Shrewd-faced, broad-shouldered, with 
no trace of wings. 

Marvelling, he dropped within tht 
stranger’s hand 

The silken web, and turned to go liis 
way. 

But the man said ; “A tithe at least if 
yours ; 

Take it in God’s name as an hones 
man.” 

And as the deacon’s dusky fingers closec 

Over the golden gift, “Yea, in God’* 
name 

I take it, with a poor man’s thanks,” h( 
said. 


So down the street that, like a river o 
sand, 

Ran, white in sunshine, to the summ^6 
, sea, ^ ^ ■ 

He sought his home, singing and prais 
ing God j 

And when his ne^hbours in their cstxe 
less way ' ’ ■ ’ 

Spbke of the owner of the purs^ 

A Welldeet skdpp^i kn6Wl» Sn 

port , ‘ ^ „ . 

That the Ca^'e opens in its sandy wati“ 
H© answered, . with a smiie^ 
hiins^r > y , ' ^ ^ 
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To the God of all sure mercies let my blessing rise to-day, 

From the scoffer and the cruel He hath plucked the spoil away, — 

Yea, He who cooled the furnace aiound the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set his handmaid free 1 

Last night I saw the sunset melt throrigh my prison bars. 

Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the pale gleam of stais ; 

In the coldness and the darkness all through the long night-time. 

My grated casement whitened with autumn’s early rime. 

Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 

Star after star looked palely in and sank adowrt the sky ; 

No sourtd amid night’s stillness, save that which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy beating of the pulses of the sea j 

All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 
The ruler aj;id the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow, 

Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and sold, 

Lake a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the fold 1 

O, th^ "Weakness of the flesh was there, — the shrinking and the shame ; 
And the voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came : 

Wlw sit’st thou thus forlornly I ” the wicked murmur said, 

walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed ? 


15 e the smiling faces, and voices soft and weet. 

Seen m thy fatl^er’s dwelling, heard in the pleasant street ? 

Where he the youths whose glances, the summer Sabbath through, 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s pew? 


P Cassandra ? — Bethink thee with what mirth 

sohooJmates gather around the warm bright hearth ; 

tremble on foreheads white and fair, 

.pa" merry girlhood, h^lf Bid in golden hair. 

thee the hearth-dre brightens, not for thee kind words are spok< 
the nuts of Wenham woo^ by laughing boys are broken, 
'4^ the within ihty lap are laid, , , . 

youthful hunters braid. 
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“O, weak, deluded maiden I-by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and raving railers an evil path to tread ; 

To leave a wholesome worship, and teaching pure and sound ; 

And mate with maniac women, loose-haired and sackcloth -bound. 

“Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things divine, 

Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wine ; 

Sore from their cart-tail scoiirgings, and from the pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying in their shame. 

“And what a fate awaits thee? — a sadly toiling slave, 

Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the grave ! 

Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall, 

The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all 1” 

O, ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Nature’s fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 

I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent prayer, 

To feel, O Helper of the weak ! that Thou indeed wert there I 

[ thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi’s cell, 

A.nd how from Peter’s sleeping liinhs the prison-shackles fell, ' 
rill I seemed to hear the trailing of an angel’s robe of white, 

A^nd to feel a blessed presence invisible to sight, 

Bless the Lord for all his mercies ! — for the peace and love I felt, 

Like dew of Hermon’s holy hill, upon my spirit melt ; 

When, “Get behind me, Satan I” was the language of my heart, 

And I felt the Evil Tempter with all his doubts depart 

Slow broke the gray cold morning ; again the sunshine fell, 

Plecked with the shade of bar and grate within my lonely cell ; 

The hoar-frost melted on the wall, and upward from the street 
Came careless laugh and idle woid, and tread of passing feet. 

At length the heavy bolts fell back, my door was open cast, 

And slowly at the sheriffs side, up the long street I passed ; 

I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not sec, 

How, from every door and window, the people gazed on me, 

'And doubt and fear fell on me, shame burned upon my cheek, 

Swam earth and ^bL|^und me, my trembling limbs grew weak : 

***0 X/)rd I supportHy handmaid ; and from her soul cast out 
The fear of man, which brings a snare,— the weakness an^ the, doubt. 

•TThen the dreary shadows scattered, like a cloud in morning’s breeze^ 
voice within me seemed whispering words like th^se': 
to earth he as the iron,, and thy heaven a brazen wall, 
Ipving-Hndnass whose power is over alb” - . * . 

^^pfSR^ed stt length, where ac my feet the sunlit waters broke 
^glarh^re^'of shining beach, and shingly wall of rock ; 

there, in hard clear lines on high, ^ , 
Render, spar their netwmek on the sky^ 

cdoak-wrapped andgrav^ Pdi'd' 
with face^his^gi?^ lend' A . 

^ eruelcjei^ at 

the ruler of thelaudf ^ - 
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And poisoning with his evil words the ruler’s ready ear, 

The priest leaned o’er his saddle, with laugh and scoff and jeer ; 

It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of silence bioke, 

As if through woman’s weakness a warning spiiit spoke. 

I cried, “The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the meek. 

Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of the weak ! 

Go light the dark, cold hearth-stones, — go turn the prison lock 
Of the poor hearts thou hast hunted, thou wolf amid the flock 

Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with a deeper red 
O’er Rawson’s wine-empurpled cheek the flush of anger spread ; 

“Good people,” quoth the white-lipped priest, “heed not her words so wild, 
Her Master speaks within her,— the Devil owns his child 1” 

But gray heads shook, and young brows knit, the while the sheriff read 
That law the wicked mlers against the poor have made, 

Who to their house of Rimmon and idol piiesthood bring 
No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offering. 

Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff, tinning, said, — 

“Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take this Quaker maid? 

In the Isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia’s shore. 

You may hold her at a higher price than Indian girl or Moor.” 

Grim and silent stood the captains ; and when again he cried, 

“ Speak out, my worthy seamen no voice, no sign replied; 

But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind w^ords met my ear,— 

“ God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gentle girl and dear 1” 

A weight seemed lifted from my heart, — a pitying friend was nigh, 

I felt It in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eye ; 

And when again the sheriff spoke, that voice, so kind to me. 

Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring of the sea, — 

“Pile my ship with bars of silver, — pack with coins of Spanish gold, 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold, 

By the living God who made me ! — I would sooner in your bay 
Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this child away I ” 

“Well answered, worthy captain, shame on their cruel laws I” 

Ran through the crowd in murmurs loud the just applause. 

“ Like the herdsmen of Tekoa, in Israel of old,^' 

’ Shall we sie the poor and righteous again for silver sold?” 

I looked on haughty Endicott ; with weapon half^tvay drawn, 

$we|it rqund the throng his lion glare of bitter hate and scorn ; 

Fiercely he drew his bitdle-rein, and turned in silence back, 

And sneering priest and bafHed clerk rode murmuring in his track. 

E&ud after them the sheriff looked, in bitterness of soul ; 

Thrice smdte his staff uj^n the ground, and crushed his parchment roll. 

' VOqbd friends,” he said, “ since both have fled, the ruler and the priest, 
if from their further work I be not well released.” 

' |he cheer which, ^fuU and clear, swept round the silent bay, 

|^,tWhl4nd words and, kinder looks, he bade me go my way ; 

Jum.s the courts of the streamlet of the glen, ^ 
ofgg%|#atersi had turned the hearts of men. ' 
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O, at that hour the very earth seemed changed beneath ray eye, 

A holier wonder round me rose the blue walls of the sky, 

A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream and woodlet lay, 

And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the wateis of the bay. 

Thanksgiving to the Lord of life!— *to Him all praises be, 
from the hands of evil men hath set his handmaid fiee 
All praise to Him before whose power the mighty are afraid, 

\Vho takes the crafty in the snare, which for the poor is laid ! 

Sing, O my soul, rejoicingly, on evening’s twilight calm 
UpEft the loud thanksgiving, — ^ponr forth the grateful psalm ; 

Let all dear hearts with me rejoice, as did the saints of old, 

When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued Peter told. 

And weep and howl, ye evil priests and mighty men of wrong, 
The Lord shall smite the proud, and lay his hand upon the strong. 
Woe to the wicked rulers in his avenging hour 1 
Woe to the wolves who seek the flocks to laven and devour I 

But let the humble ones arise, — the poor in heart he glad. 

And let the mourning ones again with robes of praise be clad, 

For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the stormy wave, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty still to save I 


PENTUCKET. 


How sweetly on the wood-girt town 
mellow light of sunset shone ! 

^ch small, bnght lake, whose waters 

plcfor iie forest and the hill, 

Kfeted from its waveless breast 
gfe beauty of a cloudless west, 

B o^us as if a glimpse were given 
|he Western gates of heaven', 
1^, ^ the spirit of the sta^ 
holy hour ajar J 

river’s tranqiiil flood ^ 

’^d. low- walled dwellings 

of open land 

op either hand, 
freshly green 
stomps be- 




Quiet and calm, without a fear 
Of danger darkly lurking near, 

The weary labourer left his plough, — 
The milkmaid carolled by her cow, 
Prom cottage door and household hearth 
Rose songs of praise, or tones of mirth. 
At length the murmur died away, 

And silence on that village lay, — 

So slept Pompeii, tower and hall, 

Ere the quick earthquake swallowed all, 
Undreaming of the fiery fate 
Which made its dwellings desolate ! 

Hgurs passed away. By moonlight sped 
The Merrimack along his bed. ^ 

Bathed in the pallid lustre, stood, 
Dark cottage- wall and rock and wood,' 
Silent, beneath that tiranquil beam, • 
As the hushed grouping of a dream. 
Yet on the still air crept a sound,— ^ 
No hark of fox, nor x'abhit’s bound, . 
Nor stir of wings, nor waters ilovring| ’ 
Nor leaves in midnight breeze® blowitig 

Was that^the tread bf maqy feet, ; 
Which dpwnwiOrd the 

, , ' ’ beat? ^ 

What forms th6^; 

Just on 
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Charred tree-stumps in the moonlight 
dim, 

Or paling rude, or leafless limb? 

No,— through the trees fierce eyeballs 
glowed 

Dark human forms in moonshine showed, 
Wild fiom their native wilderness, 

With painted limbs and battle-dress 1 

A yell the dead might wake to hear 
Swelledon the night air, far and clear, — 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk 
On crashing door and shattering lock, — 
Then rang the rifle-shot, — and then 
The shrill death-scream of stricken 
men, — 

Sank the red axe in woman’s brain, j 
And childhood s cry arose in vain, — 
Bursting through roof and windowcame, 
Red, fast, and fierce, the kindled flame ; 
And blended fiie and moonlight glaied 
On still dead men and weapons bared. 

Themoming sunlooked brightly through 
The river willows, wet with dew. 

No sound of combat filled the air, — 

No shout washeard,— nor gunshot there : 
Yet still the thick and sullen smoke 
From smouldering ruins slowly broke ; 
And on the greensward many a stain, 
And, here and there, the mangled slain, 
Told how that midnight bolt had sped, 
Pentucket, on thy fated head ! 

Even now the villager can tell 
Where Rolfe beside his hearthstone fell, 
Still show the door of wasting oak, 
Through which the fatal death-shot 
broke. 

And point the curious stranger where 
De Rouvilfe’s corse lay grim and bare, — 
Whose hideous head, in death still 
feared^ 

Bore not a trace of hair or beard, — 
And still, within the churchyai-d ground, 
Heaves, darkly up the ancient mound, 
^ass-grown surface overlies 
Thb victims of that sacrifice. 

MMIUST’S HYMN. 

I 'to- thy suffering poor 

‘grace and faith impait, 
own love restore 
Pse'brote heart J 


O, the failing ones confirm 
With a holier strength of zeal ! — 
Give thou not the feeble worm 
Helpless to the spoiler’s heel ! 

Father ! for thy holy sake 
We are spoiled and hunted thus ; 
Joyful, for thy truth we take 
Bonds and burthens unto us : 

Poor, and weak, and robbed of all, 
Weary with our daily task, 

That thy truth may never fall 
Through our weakness, Lord, we ash. 

Round our fired and wasted homes 
Flits the forest-bird unscared, 

And at noon the wild beast comes 
Where our frugal meal was shaied ; 
For the song of praises there 
Shrieks the crow the livelong day ; 
For the sound of evening prayer, 

Howls the evil beast of prey I 

Sweet the songs we loved to sing 
Underneath thy holy sky, — 

Words and tones that used to bring 
Tears of joy in every eye, — 

Dear the wrestling hours of prayer, 
When we gathered knee to knee, 
Blameless youth and hoary hair, 

Bowed, O God, alone to thee. 

As thine early children, Lord, 

.Shared their wealth and daily bread, 
Even so, with one accord, 

We, in love, each other fed: 

Not with us the rnhser’s hoard, 

Not with us his grasping hand ; 
Equal round a common board, 

Drew our meek and brother baiid ! 

Safe our quiet Eden lay 
i When the war-whoop stirred the land 
j And the Indian turned away 
I From our home his bloody hand* 
i Well that forest-ranger saw, 

I That the burthen and the curse 
I Of the white man’s cniel law 
Rested also upon us. 

Tom apart, and driven forth 
To our toiling hard and long, 

Father ! from the dust of earth 
Lift we still our grateful song I 
Grateful, — that in bonds we share 
In thv love which maketh free ; 
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Joyfulj—that the wrongs we bear, 

I)r«.w ns nearer, Ixird, to thee ! 

Grateful 1— that where’er we toil, — 

By Wachuset’s wooded side, 
Kantucket’s sea- worn isle, 

Or by wild Neponset’s tide, — 

Still, in spirit, we are near, 

And our evening hymns, which rise 
Separate and discordant here, 

Meet and mingle in the skies I 

Let the scoffer scorn and mock, 

Let the proud and evil priest 
Jlob the needy of his flock, 

For his wine-cup and his feast, — 
I^edden not thy bolts in store 
/ Through the blackness of tliy skies ! 
For the sighing of the poor 
' ^ Wilt Thou not, at length, arise ? 


At times the solemn thunder pealed, 
And all was still again, 

Save a low murmur in the air 
Of coming wind and rain. 

Just as the first big rain- drop fell, 

A weary sti anger came, 

And stood before the farmer’s door, 
With travel soiled and lame. 

Sad seemed he, yot sustaining hope 
Was in his quiet glance, 

And peace, like autumn’s moonlight, 
clothed 

His tranquil countenance. 

A look, like that his blaster woie, 

In i*ilate’s council-hall ; 

It told of wrongs, — but of a love 
Meekly forgiving all. 


and wasted, oh ! how long 
^ ) ‘Shall thy trodden poor complain ? 
IM thy name they bear the wrong, 
thy cause the bonds of pain I 
Oppression’s heart of steel, 
54 ,^'il^t the haughty priesthood see, 
lAhd their blinded followers feel, 
^:?Thiat in us they mock at Thee 1 

|| '![lHy ‘time, 0 Lord of hosts, 

.Stretch abroad that hand to save 
much of old, on Egypt’s coasts, 
I'^mdte apart the Red Sea^s wave I 
us from this evil land, 

^^om the spoiler set us free, 

once more our gathered band, 
to heart, shall worship thee 1 



“Friend! wilt thou give me shelter 
here ?” 

The stranger meekly said ; 

And, leaning on his oaken staff. 

The goodman’s features read. 

“ My life is hunted, — evil men 
Are following in my track j 
The traces of the torturer’s whip 
Are on my aged back. 

“And much, I fear, ’t will peril thee 
Within thy doors to take 
A hunted seeker of the Truth, 
Oppressed for conscience’ sake, ” 

O, kindly spoke the goodman’s wife,— 
“ Come in, old man 1 ” qupth she, — 
“We will not leave thee to the storm, 
Whoever thou mayst be.*’ 

Then came the aged wandeter in, 

And silent sat him down ; 

While all within grew dark as night 
Beneath the storm-cloud’s frovs*n. 


But while the sudden Ifghthing’s blare 
Filled every cottage nook, 

And with the janring thundar-roll 
The loosened casement? ahool^ 


A heavy tramp of Aorse^ f|^t / , , 
Came sewiieg w ^ ft t 
And half^ 
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“Now, Goodman Macey, ope thy 
door, — 

We would not be house-breakers ; 

A rueful deed thou’st done this day, 

In harbouring banished Quakers. ” 

Out looked the cautious goodman then, 
With much of fear and awe, 

For there, with broad wig drenched 
with rain, 

The parish priest he saw. 

“ Open thy door, thou wicked man, 
And let thy pastor in. 

And give God thanks, if forty stripes 
Kepay thy deadly sin. ” 

“What seek ye? ’’quoth the goodman, — 
“ The stranger is my guest ; 

He is worn with toil and grievous 
wrong, — 

Pray let the old man rest. ” 

“Now, out upon thee, canting knave I” 
And strong hands shook the door, 
“JBelieve me, Macey,” quoth the 
priest, — 

“ Thou’ll rue thy conduct soie.” 

Then kindled Macey’s eye of fire : 

“No priest who walks the earth, 
Shall pluck away the stranger-guest 
Made welcome to my hearth. ” 

Down from his cottage wall he caught 
The matchlock, hotly tried 
At Preston-pans and Marston-moor, 

By fiery Ireton’s side j 

Where Puritan, and Cavalier, 

With shout and psalm contended ; 
And Rupert’s oath, and Cromwell’s 
prayer, 

With battle-thunder blended. 

Up rose the ancient stranger then ; 

“My spirit is not free 
To bring the wrath and yiolence 
Of evil men on thee : 

“And for thyself, I pray forbear, — 
Bethink thee of thy Ixird, 

Who healed again the smitten ear, 
jAnd '^enthed his follower’s sword, 

slav^hter led : 
poor, farewell ! ” ^ 


Beneath his hand the oaken door, 

Back on ‘its hinges fell. 

“Come forth, old graybeard, yea and 
nay;” 

The reckless scoffers ciied. 

As to a horseman’s saddle-bow 
The old man’s arms were tied. 

And of his bondage hard and long 
In Boston’s crowded jail, 

Where suffering woman’s prayer was 
heard, 

With sickening childhood’s wail, 

It suits not with our tale to tell : 

Those scenes have passed away, — 
Let the dim shadows of the past 
Brood o’er that evil day. 

“PIo, sheriff!” quoth the ardent 
pnest, — 

“Take Goodman Macey too ; 

The sin of this day’s heresy, 

His back or purse shall rue.” 

“Now, goodwife, haste thee I” Macey 
cried, 

She caught his manly arm : — 

Behind, the parson urged piusuit, 

With outciy and alarm. 

IIo! speed the Maceys, neck or 
naught,—* 

The river- course was near : — 

The plashing on its pebbled shore 
Was music to their ear. 

A gray rock, tasselled o’er with birch, , 
Above the waters hung, 

And at its base, with every wave, 

A small light wherry swung. 

A leap— they gainihe boat— and there 
The goodman wields his oar : 

“ 111 luck betide them all,” — he cried, 
“The laggards bpon the shore.” 

Down through the crashing underwood, 
The burly sheriff came ; — v 
“ Stand, Goodman Macey,-^yield tby^ 
self \ ' 

Yield in the own. name. ” - ^ 

^ i 

“ Now out'-npo-p, 

, , Bold 
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“ Whip Tvonien^ on the villfige green, 
But meddle not with men, ” 


LoQlced out to see the stranger oar 
i their waters play. 


*AThe priest came panting to the shore, — Deer-Island’s rocks and fir-tiecs threw 
His grave cocked hat was gone ; Their sunset-shadows o’er them. 

Behind him, like some owl’s nest, hung And Newbury’s spire and weathercock 
His 4vig upon a thorn. Peered o’er the pines before them. 


Come hack, — come back ! ” the par- 
son cried, 

The church’s curse beware.” 
“Curse, an’ thou wilt,” said Macey, 
“but 

Thy blessing prithee spare. ” 

“Vile scoffer I” cried the baffled 
priest, — 

“ Thou’lt yet the gallows see,” 

“ Who’s bom to be hanged, will not be 
drowned, ” 

Quoth Macey, merrily j 

, And so, sir sheriff and priest, good 
bye 1 ” 

r ' He bent him to his oar, 

And the small boat glided quietly 
JP'rotn the twain upon the shore. 

;Now in the west, the heavy clouds 
Scattered and fell asunder, 

While feebler came the rush of rain, j 
And fainter growled the thunder. 

* 

And through the broken clouds, the sun 
Lrooked out serene and warm. 
Painting its holy symbol-light 
Upon the passing storm, 

*p, beautiful ! that rainbow span, 
f ' O’er dim Crane-neck was bended ; — 
bright foot touched the eastern 
' 'bills, 

With G<;ean blended. 

southern slope 
glided fast, — 

^‘the Block-house” 







Around the Black Rocks, on their left 
The marsh lay broad and green ; 
And on their right, with dwarf shrub 
crowned, 

Plum Island’s hills were seen. 

With skilful hand and wary eye 
The harbour-bar was crossed; — 

A plaything of the restless wave. 

The boat on ocean tossed. 

The glory of the sunset heaven 
On land and water lay, — 

: On the steep hills of Agawam, 
j On cape, and bluff, and bay. 

They passed the gray rocks of Cap 
Ann, 

And Gloucester’s harbour-bar ; 

The watch-fire of the garrison 
Shone like a setting star. 

How brightly broke the morning 
On Massachusetts Bay I 
Blue wave, and bright green island, 
Rejoicing in the day. 

On passed the bark in safety 

Round isle and headland steep,— ^ 
No tempest broke above them, 

No fpg-cloud veiled the deep. 

Far round the b}eak stormy Cape 
The vent’rous Maoe^^ps^sed, 

And on Nantucket’s naked isl^r 
Drew up his boat at last 

And how, in log-bujilt cabin, » , 
They braved the rou^ 

And there, in peace and 

Went down life’s vale to^heE s 

How others drew , J 

And , how then:;4&^ ^ > 

: , Until toje-^eW ^ 
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behold, is it not mitten 
In the annals of the isle ? *# - 

And yet that isle remaineth 
A refuge of the free, 

As when true-hearted Macey 
Beheld it from the sea. 

Flee as the winds that winnow 
Her shiubless hills of sand, — 

Free as the waves that batter 
Along her yielding land. 

Than hers, at duty’s summons, 

No loftier spirit stirs, — 

Nor falls o’er human suffering 
A readier tear than hers. 

God bless the sea-beat island ! — 

And grant for evermore, 

That charity and freedom dwell 
As now upon her shore I 


CALEF IN BOSTON. 

1692. 

In the solemn days of old, 

Two men met in Boston town, 

One a tradesman’ frank and bold, 

One a preacher of renovra. 

Cned the last, in bitter tone, — 

“ Poisoner of the wells of truth ! 
Satan’s hireling, thou hast sown 
With his tar£s the heait of youth ! ” 

Spake the simple tradesman then, — 

^ ,^5God be judge ’twixt thou and I ; 
AE thou knowest of truth hath been 
Unto men like thee a lie, 

*|^Talsehdods which we spurn to-day 
t Werig the truths of long ago ; 

th^fdead boughs fall away, 

’ Fresher -shall the living grow. 

is good and God is light, 
this faith I rest secuie ;* 
cah but serve the right, 
aE shall love endure. 

puppet play 
the qunning wires j 
^dll, I needs must say, 

2 ^d ye aie liars,” 


When the thought of man is free, 

I Error fears its lightest tones ; 

So the priest cried, “Sadducee 1” 

And the people took up stones. 

In the ancient burying-ground, 

Side by side the twain now lie, — 
One with humble grassy mound, 

One with marbles pale and high. 

But the Lord hath blest the seed 
Which that tradesman scattered then, 
And the preacher’s spectral cieed 
Chills no more the blood of men. 

Let u6 trust, to one is known 
Perfect love which casts out fear. 
While the other’s joys atone 
For the wrong he suffered heie. 


TPIE MAYFLOWERS. 

The trailing arbutus, or rnayflower, grows 
abundantly in the vicinity of Plymouth, and 
was the first flower that greeted the Pilgnms 
after their fearful winter. 

Sad Mayflower I watched by winter 
stars, 

And nursed by winter gales. 

With petals of the sleeted spars, 

And leaves of fiozen sails I 

What had she in those dreary hours, 
Within her ice-rimmed bay, 

In common with the wild-wood flowers, 
The first sweet smiles of May ? 

Yet, “God be praised!” the Pilgrim 
said. 

Who saw the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
“Behold our Mayflower here ! ” 

“God wills it : here our rest shall be, 

^ Our years of wandering o’er, 

P or us the Mayflower of the sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.” 

O sacred flowers of faith and hope. 

As sweetly now as then 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 

In many a pine-dark glen. 

Behind the sea-wall’s rugged length 
XJnehansred, our leaves unfolu* 
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pv/ivips daugj!^Te}^. 


Like love behind the manly blrength 
, Of the btave hearts of old. 

So live the fathers in their sons, 

Their sturdy faith be ours, 

And 0 ^ the love that overruns 
Its ro^!ky strength with flowers. 

The Pilgrim’s wild and wintiy day 
Its shadow round us draws ; 

The Mayflower of his stormy l3ay. 

Our Freedom’s struggling cause. 

But warmer suns erelong shall bring 
To life the frozen sod ; 

And, through dead leaves of hope, shall 
spring 

Afresh the flowers of God 1 


THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER. ! 

Jt was the pleasant harvest time, 

When cellar-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 

And the old swallow-haunted bams — 
Brown-ffabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight 
sti-eams, 

And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks, 
And the loose hay-mow’s scented 
locks — 


Are filled Vith summer’s ripened stores, 
' Jts odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
> From tiieir low scaffolds to their eaves. 


Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 
ll'Witlimanyan autumn threshingwom, 
heaped ears of unhusk^ corn. 

came young men and maids, 
a moon that, large and low, 
eve of long ago. 

^ -places ; some by 

j^ck^rs by a mejny voice 

guided to dieir choice. 

sliadow the^mov^ 
through the great 
Hai-bonffhs i— 



On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 

On girlhood with its solid curves ’ 

Of healthful strength and painle^ 
nerves I 

And jests went round, and laughs that 
made 

The house-dog answer with his hovfl 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; * 

And quaint old songs their fathers sung, 

In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their 
shores ; 

And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane, 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane ! 

But still the sweetest voice was mute 
That river-valley ever heard 
From lip of maid or throat of bird; < 

For Mabel Martin sat apart, 

And let the hay-mow’s shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 

She sat apart, as one forbid, 

Who knew that none would conde ^ 
scend 

To own the Witch-wife’s a 
fxdend. ’ 

The seasons scarce had gone their round, ^ 
Since curious thousands thronged to 
see 

Pier mother on the gallows-tree ; 

And mocked the palsied limbs of age, 
That faltered on the fatal stcurs, 

And wan lip trembling with its 
prayers I 

Few questioned of the sorrowing 
Or, when they saw the mother die, ^ 
Dreamed of the daughter’s agd^ 

They went up to their homes tlii'day. 
As men and Christians just^ed t 
God willed it, and the wretch hs4 
died I , 

Dear God and Father of us aH, 

Forgive our faith in cruel 
Forgive the bhndness that \ ^ ^ 

‘ Forgive thy creature wiw be ^ ' 

For the all-perfect JdVe 
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Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars ; let us see 
Thyself in thy humanity 1 

Poor Mabel from her mother’s grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone, 
And wrestled with her fate alone ; 

With love, and anger, and despair, 

The phantoms of disordered sense, 
The awful doubts of Providence ! 

The school-boys jeeied her ' as they 
passed. 

And, when she sought the house of 
prayer. 

Her mother’s curse pursued her there. 

And still o’er many a neighbouring door 
She saw the horseshoe’s curved 
charm, 

To guard against her mother’s harm; — 

That mother, poor, and sick, and lame, 
Who daily, the old arm-chair, j 
Folded her withered hands in pray- 
er 

Who turned, in Salem’s dreary jail, 

> l^r .worn old Bible o’er and o’er, 
When her dim eyes could read no 
more ! 

Sore tried xind pained, the poor girl 
kept 

Her faith, and trusted that her way, 
So dark, would somewhere meet the 
day. 

And stiU her weary wheel went round 
Bay after day, with no relief ; 

Small leisure have the poor for grief. 


And only pausing at the door, 

Her sad^eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days, ^ 

Had been her warm and steady friend, 
Ere yet her mother’s doom had made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 

He felt that mute appeal of tears, 

And, starting, with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked munnuis 
down. 

‘•'Good nei^bours mine,” he sternly 
said, ‘ 

“ This passes harmless mirth or jest ; 

I brook no insult to my guest. 

“ She is indeed her mother’s child; 

But God’s sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 

“ Let Goody Martin rest in peace ; > 

I never knew her harm a fly, 

And witch or not, God knows, — not I, 

I know who swore her life away ; 

And, as God lives, I’d not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them. ” 

The broadest lands in all the town, 

The skill to guide, the power to awe 
Were Harden’s; and his word was^« 
law. 

None dared withstand him to his face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside : 

“The httle witch is evil-eyed I 

Her mother only killed a cow, 

Or witched a churn or dairy-pan ; 

But she, forsooth, must charm 
man ! ” 



.e shadow Mabel sits ; 

)uched by mirth she sees and 
‘ ^ars, 

ile is sadder than her tears. 


But cruel eyes have found her out, 

And cmel lips repeat her name, 

And taunt her with her mother’s 
shame^ 


She answered not with railing vt^ords, , 
drew her apron o^er her face, 

' glided from the place, ' 


Poor Mabel, in her lonely home, 

Sat by the window’s narrow pane,. 
White in the moonlight’s silver rail 

The river, on its pebbled rim, 

Made music such as childhood knew; 
The door-yard tree was whispered 
through 

By voices such as childhood’s ear ' 

■ ^ad heard in moonlights long ago ; , 
^ And through the willowrbQUghs ' 

; ' low ? ’ 
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She saw the rippled waters shine ; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light 
The hills rolled off into the mght 

Sweet sounds and pictures mocking so 
Tj^ madness of her human lot, ' 
gP saw and heard, but heeded not. 

She strove to drown her sense of wiong, 
And, in her old and 'simple way, 

To teach her bitter heart to pray. * 

Poor child ! the praye| 5 ^|^Sjm in faith, 
Grew to a low, despaj^g ciy 
Of utter misery ; “ Liit me die ! 

Oh ! take me from the scornful eyes 
And hide me where the cniel speech 
And mocking finger may* not reach ! 

I dare not breathe my mother’s name : 
A daughter’s right 1 dare not crave 
To weep above her unblest giave ! 

“Let me not live until my heart, 

With few to pity, and with none 
, To love me, hardens into stone. 


maiden gio;v^ shall never find 
pis li<|6.rt less warm than when she 
smiled I 

Upon his knees, a little child ! ” 

Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 

As, folded in his strong embiace, 

She looked in Esek Harden’s face. 

‘ ' O truest friend of all ! ” she said, 

. “God bless you for your kindly 
thought, 

. And make me worthy of my lot ! ” 

He led her through his dewy fielck. 

To where the swinging lanterns 
glowed, 

And tlirough the doom the buskers 
showed. 

“Good friends and neighbours !" Esek 
said, 

“ I’m weary of this lonely life ; 

In Mabel see my chosen wife ! 

“ She greets you kindly, one and all; 
The past is past, and all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 


“ O God ! have mercy on thy child, 
Whose faith in thee grows weak and 
small. 

And take me ere I lose it all 1 ” 

A shadow on the moonlight fell, 

And murmuring wind and wave be- 
came 

^ A voice whose burden -was her name. 

Had then God heard her ? Had he sen t 
His angel down ? In flesh and blood, 
/Before her Esek Harden stood I 

l^lidd his hand upon her arm : 

Mabel, this no more shall be; 
you, must scoff at me. 

Esek Harden well ; 
' " ff he Seems no suitor gay, 

^ ^ his hak is touched with gray, 


Henceforth she stands no more alone ; 
You knbw what Esek Harden<|fel*^ 
He brdoks ho wrong to hi “sip'V 

Now let the merriest tales he 
And let the sweetest songs be sung 
That ever made the old heart young ! 


For now the lost has found a home ; 
And a lone hearth shall brighter burn; 
As all the household joys return ! • 


O, pleasantly the harvest-moon. 
Between the shadow of the'mows, 
Looked on them through the great 
elm-houghs ! 


On Mabel’s curls of golden 
On Esek’s shaggy strenj 
And the wind whis" 
well 1” 
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‘It is 


knz GARRISON OF CAPE ANN. 

^4 forth looldng, fer beneath the tefeft^ike spin 

jfrtt|akyv I see the white gie^aaNff the headland of ^ape A^. ‘ . 

I iajow ats-oov^ said b^s|Sk'fo the ebb-tide glitnmerir^ down,' 
the white* walled hamlet ch^dren of its anci^.^fishiiig.-tO’^ / i 



GAmi^N OF CAFE AATN-. ^ 


Long has passed^ the summer inching, and its memory waxes bid, 

When along yon bieezy with a pleasant friend I strolled. 

Ah ! the ailtumn sun is slining, and the ocean wind lilows cool, 

And the golclen-rod and aster bloom^H(ind thy grave, Rantoul ! 

With the memory of that morning by the summer sea I blend 
A wild and wondrous story, by the younger Mather penned, 

In that quaint Magnaha Christie with all strange and marvellous things, * 
Heaped up huge and undigested, like the chaos Ovid sings. 

Dear to me these far, faint glimpses offeie dual Hfe of old. 

Inward, grand with awe and reverence ; outwai ck n^an and coarse and cold : 
Gleams of mystic beauty playing over dull and 
Golden-threaded fancies weaving in- a web of hocldPl gray. 


The great eventful Present hides the Past ; but through the din 
Of its loud life hints and echoes from the life behind steal in ; 
And the lore of home and fueside, and the legendary rhyme, 
Make the task of duty lighter which the tiue man owes his time. 


So, with something of the feeling which the Covenanter knew. 

When with pious chisel wandering Scotland’s moorland graveyards through 
.From the graves of old traditions I part the blackberry-vines, 

Wipe the moss fiom off the headstones, and retouch the faded lines. 


Where the sea-waves back and forward, hoarse with rolling pebbles, ran, 
The garrison-house stood watching on the gray rocks of Cape Ann j 
^ hs windy site uplifting gabled roof and palisade, 
iSA^ugh walls of unhewn timber with the moonlight overlaid. 


0#his slow round walked the sentry, south and eastward looking forth 
O’er a rude and broken coast-line, white with breakers stretching north, — 
Wood and rock and gleaming sand-drift, jagged capes, with bush and tree, 
Leaning inland from the smiting of the wild and gusty sea. 


Before the deep-mouthed chimney, dimly lit by dying brands, 
^Twenty soldiers sat and waited, with their muskets in their hands ; 


VU rough-hewn oaken table the venison haunch vfas shar-ed, 

^ And the pewter tankard circled slowly round from beard to beard. 


Long they sat and talked together, — talked of wizards Satan-sold ; 
Oyjghostly sights and noises, — signs and wonders manifold ; 
C»^ftpectre-ship of Salem, with the dead men in her shroud«, 
SqBMheer above the water, in the loom of morning clouds ; 

* Of the marvellous valley hidden in the depths of Gloucester wood**, 
Full of plants that-love the summer, — ^blooms of warmer latitudes 
Where the Arctic birch is braided by the tropic’s flowery vines. 
And the white magnolia-blossoms^ star the twilight of the pines ! 

But their voices sank yet lower, sank to husky tones of fern , 

As they sp!ake,of present tokens of thM<>wers of evil near ; 

a spec^i^ ^ost, defying stroke of s^l and aim of gun ; 

C&feyet yet iva^jMll to slay them in the 'mould of mortals run 1 




Tb^ce, with plumes and scalp-lo^s, from the midnight wood they 

came,— i ‘ ^ ? 

Thricfe around the bloctcphouse inarching, met, unharmed, its volleyed flame; 
Then, with mocking laugh and geste^, sunk in earth or lost in air, 

All the ghostly wonder vanished, and the moonlit sands lay bare. 


Mid^ht came ; from out the forest moved a dusky mass that soon 
Gr^ to warriors, plumed and painted, grimly marching in the moon. 
“ Ghosts or witches,” said the captain, “ thus I foil the Evil One ! ” 
And he’rammed a silver button, from his doublet, dowm his gun. 


Once again the spectral hoiTor moved the guarded wall about ; 

Once again the levelled-muslcets through the palisades flashed out. 

With that deadly aim the squirrel on his tree-top might not shun, 

Nor the beach-bird seaward flying with his slant wing to the sun. 

Like the idle rain of summer sped the harmless shower of lead. 

With a laugh of fierce derision, once again the phantoms fled ; 

Once again, without a shadow on the sands the moonlight lay, 

And the white smoke curling through it drifted slowly down the bay ! 

“God preserve us ! ” said the captain ; “never mortal foes were there ; 
They have vanished with their leader. Prince and Power of the air 1 
Lay aside your useless weapons ; skill and prowess naught avail ; 

They who do the DeviVs service wear their master’s coat of mail I ” 


So the night grew near to cock-crow, when again a warning call 
Roused the score of weary soldiers watching round the dusky hall ; 

And they looked to flint and priming, and they for break of day : 

But the captain closed his Bible ; “ Let us cease ifSa man, and pray I 

To the men who went before us, all the unseen powers seemed neaf, 

And their steadfast strength of courage struck its roots in holy fear. 
Every hand forsook the musket, every head was bowed and bare, 

Every stout knee pressed the flag-stones, as the captain led in prayer. 

C^sed thereat the mystic marching of the spectres round the wall, 

But a sound abhorred, unearthly, smote the ears and hearts of all, — 
Ho^ of rage and shrieks of anguish I Never after mortal man 

the ghostly leaguers marching round the block-house of Cape Ann, 

to us who walk in summer through the cool and sea-blown town, 

B .tiie cbiMhood of its |«ople com^ the^solemn legend down, 
a the ancient fiction, in whose moral lives the youth 
:hfe ntness and the freshness of an undecaying truth. 

^ late fo aft our dwellings come the spectres of the mihd, 
smit fears ai^ dread forebodings, in the darkness undefined ; 

^ throT^ ^ gram projections_of the heart and of the brain, 
is weariness, apd the cunning haiui is vain- 

cry like <4uldrea j and no answer from on high 
eiysfeaJ spheres of sl^oe, A d no white wings downward fly,; 

w^p^y to feith, and not to si^^„ . ’ 

then^yea drive backward all the spirits of 1- 
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the prophecy of &AMUEL 
SEWALL. 

1697. 

Up and down the village streets 
Strange are the forms my fancy meets, 
Por the thoughts and things of to-day 
aiehid, 

And through the veil of a closed hd 
The ancient worthies I see again : 

I hear the tap of the elder’s cane, 

And his awful periwig I see, 

And the silver buckles of shoe and knee. 
Stately and slow, with thoughtful air, 
His hlalck cap hiding his whitened hair, 
Walks the Judge of the great Assize, 
Samuel Sewall the good and wise. 

His face with lines of fiimness wrought, 
He wears the look of a man unbought, 
Who swears to his hurt and changes 
not ; 

Yet, touched and softened nevertheless 
With the grace of Chiistian gentleness, 
Ihe face that a child would climb to 
kiss ! 

True and tender and brave and just, 
That man might honour and woman 
tnist. 

T<^hing and sad, a tale K'rold, 

penitent hymn of the Psalmist 

old, 

Of the fast which the good man life- 
long kept 

With a haunting sorrow that never slept, 
As the circling year brought round the 
time 



craft courts, 

With the laws of Moses and Plale’s 


Reports, 

And spake, in the name of both, the 
word 

That gave the witches neck to the cord, 
And piled tjie oaken planks that pressed 
The feeble life from the w'arlock’s 
breast 1 

All the day long, from dawn to dawn, 
Hfe door was bolfed, his curtain drawn ; 
- Jfo foot on his silent threshold trod, 

Kb eye looked on him save that of God, 
he baffled the ghosts of the dead 
’ ' with channs 

penitent tears, and prayers, and 
^ -Jjsalms, 


And, with pibcious proofs from l;he 
sacred word 

Of the boundless pity and love of the 
Lord, 

His faith confirmed and his trust re- 
newed * 

That the sin of his ignorance soiely 
rued. 

Might be washed away in the mingled 
flood 

Of his human sorrow and Christ’s dear 
blood I 

Green for ever the memoiy be 
Of the Judge of the old Theocracy, 
Whom even his errors glorified. 

Like a far-seen, sunlit mountain-side 
By the cloudy shadows which o’er it 
glide ? 

Honour and praise to the Puiitan 
Who the halting step of his age outran, 
And, seeing the infinite worth of man 
In the priceless gift the Father gave, 
bn the infinite love that stooped to save ; 
Dared not brand his brother a slave ! 
“Who doth such wrong,” he wras wont 
to say, 

In his own quaint, picture-loving way, 

“ Flings up to Heaven a hand-grenade 
\Vhich God shall cast down upon hzs 
head I” 

Widely as heaven and hell, contrast 
That brave old jurist of the past 
And the cunning trickster and knave of 
courts 

Who the holy features of Truth dis- 
torts, — 

Ruling as right the will of the strong. 
Poverty ciime, and weakness wrong ; 
Wide-eared to power, to the wronged 
and weak 

Deaf as E^pt’s gods of Icck ; 

Scoffing aside at party’s nod 
Order of nature and law of God 5 
For whose dabbled eimine respect were 
waste, 

Reverence folly, and awe misplaced j 
Justice of whom Twere vain to seek 
As from Koordish robber or, Syrian 
Sheik 1 % 

O^-deave the wretch to his bribes 9.M 
' ’ sins 5 

Let him rot in the web of lies he spins I 
To the saintly soul of the early day, 
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THE PROPHE C^p jE SAMUEL SB WALL, 


To jA Christian judge, ||Jtus^fei and 
***♦ jtey,: Hi •* 

“FraS and tha:^ks for an honest 
man ! — > 

Glory to God^ the Fuiit^ ! ” 


I see, far southward, this quiet day, 
The hills of Newbury rolling away. 

With the many tints of the season gay. 
Dreamily blending in autumn mist 
Crimson, and gold, and amethyst. 

Long andlow, with dwarf trees crowned, 
Plum Island lies, like a whale aground, 

A Stoners toss over the narrow sound. 
Inland, as far as the eye can go, 

The hills curve round hke a bended 
bow ; 

A silver arrow from out them sprung, 

1 see the shine of the Quasycung ; 

And, round and round, over valley and 
hill. 

Old roads winding, as old roads will. 
Here to a ferry, and there to a mill ; 
And glimpses of chimneys and gahled 
eaves, 

Through green elm arches and maple 
leaves, — 

Old homesteads sacred to all that can 
Gladden or sadden the heart of man, — 
Over whose thresholds of oak and stone 
Life and Death have come and gone I 
There pictured tiles in the Replace 
show, 

Great beams sag from the ceiling low. 
The dresser glitters with polished wares, 
The long clock ticks on the foot-worn 
stairs, 

^d the low, broad chimney shows the 
crack ^ 

By the earthquake made a century back, 
tip ftom their midst springs the village 
^ ^ spire 

crest of its cock in the sun 

are orchards and planting lands, 
gre^tt caXt marshes and glimmering 
sand^’ 

where north and south the coast* 
^ ^ j Ihies run, 

Jhie^link of the searin breeze and sun! 

it ‘all like a chart unrolled, 
y 'dioughts are full of the ps^ 
t W eld, 

tales of my boyhood told 


And the shadows andshapes of early days 
Flit dimly by in the veiling haze, 

With measured movement and rhythmic 
chime 

Weaving likd shuttles my web of rhyme, 

I think of the old man wise and good 
Who once on yon misty hillsides stood, 
(A poet who never measured rhyme, 

A seer unknown to his dull-eared time), 
And, propped on his staff of age, looked 
down, 

With his boyhood's love, on his native 
towm, 

Wliere, written, as if on his hills and 
plains. 

His burden of prophecy yet remains, 
For the voices of wood, and wave, and 
wind 

To read in the ear of the musing mind . — 



** As long as Plum Island, to guard 
the coast, 

As God appointed, shall keep its post ; 
As long as a salmon shall haunt the deep 
Of Merrimack River, or sturgeon leapj 
As long gs pickerel swift and slim. 

Or red -backed perch, in CraneFondswim; 
As long as the annual sea-fowl know 
Their time to come and their time to^o ; 
As long as cattle shall roam at will 
The green, grass meadows by Turkey 
Hill; 

As long as sheep shall look from the side 
Of Oldtown Hill on inarishes wide, 

And Parker River, and salt-sea tide ; 
As long as a wandering pigeon shall 
search 

The fields below from his white-oak 
perch, 

When the barley harvest is ripe and shorn 
And the dry husks fall from the stand- 
ing com ; 

As long as Nature shall not grow old, 
Nordrop her work from her doting hold. 
And her care for the Indian corn foiget, 
And the yellow rows in pairs to set ; — 
So long shall Christians here be born, ^ 
Grow up and ripen as God*s sweet corn!— 
By the beak of bird, by the breath of 
frost, 

Shall never a holy' ear be lost, 

But, husked by Death ih the Flanter*s 
sight, 

Be sown again dpt the Mds of l%ht * 
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SKIPPER IRES OATS RIDE, 


The Island still is purple with plums, 
Up the river the salmon comes. 

The sturgeon leaps, and the wild-fowl 
feeds 

On hillside beiTies and mansh seeds, — 
All the beautiful signs remain, 

From spring-time sowing to autumn 
ram 

The good man’s vision returns again ! 
And let us hope, as well we can, 

That the Silent Angel who garners man 
May find some grain as of old he found 
In the human cornfield ripe and sound, 
And the Lord of the Harvest deign to 
own 

The precious seed by the fathers sown ! 

SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE. 

Of all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in stQi 7 or sung in ihyme, — 

On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human hack, 

Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak, — 

The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead 1 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in 
' a cart 

By the women of Marblehead 1 

Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-bn fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in eveiy part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain : 
** Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd 
horrt, 

Ton’d an’ futhcir’d an’ corr’d in a 
corit 

By the women o' Morble’ead I 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and Ups, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 

L^se of kerchief and loose of hair. 
With cqnch-shells blowing and fish- 
, ' ’ honis’ twang, 

and* over Jthe Maenads sang ; 


“H^’s FJjfd Oirson, fur his^^rd 

Torr’d a^ futlierr’d an*'corl^Hn a 
corrt f 

By the women o’ li^rble’ead I 

Small pity for him ! — Pie sailed away 
From a leaking ship, in Clialeur Bay, — 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 
With his own town’s-people on her 
deck ! 

‘ ‘ Lay by ! lay by I” they called to him. 
Back he answered, “ Sink or swim !* 
Brag of your catch of fish again ! ” 

And off he sailed through the fog and 
ram ! 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his haid heart, 
Taired and feathered and carried in 
a cart 

By the women of Marblehead 1 

Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 
That wreck shall lie for evermore. 
Mother and sister, wife and maid, 
Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 
Looked for the coming that might not 
be I 

What did the winds and the sea-birds 
say 

Of the cniel captain who sailed away? — 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heait, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in 
a cart 

By the women of Marblehead I 

Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide i 
Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives giay, 
Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound. 
Hulks of old sailors run aground. 
Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse re- 
frain : 

“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur hia horrd 
horrt, 

Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ con’d in a 
cont 

By the women o’ Morble’ead ! ” 

Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed^ 
Little the wicked skipper knew ^ 

Of the fields so green and the sky so 
blue. 



*T2 DOi/BLE-HEADED SNAKE OF NEWBURY, 

1 ^?L_* A 


Hiding<|there in his sorry tvim, 
Like'^Jndian idoJL glum and giim, 
Scarcely^te seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices' shouting,»fS^|*and near ; 
“Here’s Flud^.Oirsion, fur his hoird 
horrt, ^ '* 

Torr’d an’ futherr’d an corr’d in a 
corrt 

By the women o’ hlorble’ead I ” 

“Hear me, neighbours!” at last he 
cried, — 

“ What to me is this noisy ride ? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck ! 
Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the 
dead ! 

Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard 
heart, 

< TiUred and feathered and cairied in | 
a cart 

By the women of Marblehead 1 

Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, ** God has touched him ! — why 
should we ? ” 

Said an old wife mouming her only son, 
“Cut the logue’s tether and let him 
run ! ” 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse. 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose. 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 
And left him alone with his shame and 
sin. 

Poor Floyd Ireson, foi his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in 
' ^ a cart 

By the women of Maiblehead ! 

IfHE DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE 
; OF NEWBURY. 

^|3^cerning ye Ampbishaena, as soon as I 
your commai^s, I made diligent in- 
... be assures me yt it bad really 
one at each end ; two mouths, two 
aroigS or tongues,”— R ev. Christopher Top- 
fiOCCiTTON MATffiER. 

K ‘ in the twilight time 
>eople, in every clime, 
mid and monsters dire, 

ater^ and air, fire, 

, i&e the Python, in the mud 


And ooze of the old Deucalion flood, 
Crawl and wriggle and foam with rage, . 
Through dusk tiadition and ballad age* 
So from the childhood of Newbury town 
And Its time of fable the tale comes 
down 

Of a teiTor which haunted bush and 
bi-ake, 

The Amphisbsena, the Double Snake ! 

Thou who makest the tale thy mirth, 
Consider that stiip of Chiistian earth 
On the desolate shore of a sailless sea, 
Full of terror and mystery, 
Half-redeemed fiom the evil hold 
Of the wood so dreary, and dark, and 
old, 

Which drank with its lips of leaves the 
dew 

When Time was young, and the world 
was new. 

And. wove its shadows with sun and 
moon, 

Ere the stones of Cheops weie square 
and hewn, 

Think of the sea’s dread monotone, 

Of the mournful wail from the pine- 
wood blown, 

Of the strange, vast splendours that lit 
the North, 

Of the tioubled throes of the quaking 
earth, 

And the dispial tales the Indian told, 
Till the settler’s heart at his health 
grew cold, 

And he shrank from the tawny wizard’s 
boasts, 

And the hovering shadows seemed full 
of ghosts, 

And above, below, and on every side, 
The fear of his creed seemed verified ; — 
And think, if his lot were now thine 
own. 

To gi*ope with teiTors nor named nor 
known, 

How laxer muscle and weaker nqrve 
And a feebler faith thy need might 
sei*ve ; 

And own to thyself the wonder more 
That the snake had tv^'o heads, and not 
a $core I 

Whether he lurked in the (ildtowu fen 
Or the gray ea,r^-fiax of the Pevil’s 
Den. * ^ 



the SWAH song of parson AVERY, 


Or swam m the w^ooded Artichoke, 

Or coiled by the Northman’s Written 
Rock, 

Nothing on record is left to show ; 

Only the fact that he lived, we know, 
And left the cast of a double head 
111 the scaly mask which he yearly shed 
Kor he earned a head where his tail 
should be, 

And the two of course, could never 
agree. 

But wriggled about with main and might. 
Now to the left and now to the right ; 
Pulling and twisting this way and that, 
Neither knew what the other was at. 

A snake with two heads, lurking so 
near ! — 

Judge of the wonder, guess at the feai ! 
Think what ancient gossips might say, 
Shaking their heads in their dreary way, 
Between the meetings on Sabbath-day ! 
How urchins, seal clung at clay’s decline 
The Common Pasture for sheep or kine, 
The terrible double-ganger heard 
In leafy rustle or whir of biicl ! 

Think what a zest it gave to the sport, 
In berry-time, of the younger sort, 

As over pastures blackberry‘twined, 
Reuben and Dorothy lagged behind. 
And closer and closer, for fear of harm, 
The maiden clung to her lover’s arm ; 
And how the spark, who was forced to 
stay. 

By his sweetheart’s fears, till the break 
of day,' 

Thanked the snake for the fond delay I 
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Far and wide the tale was told^ 

Like a snowball growing wdiiJ^ it rolled. 
The nurse hushed with it the baby’s cry ; 
And it served, iiifthe worthy minister’s 
eye, 

To paint the primitive serpent by. 
Cotton Mather came galloping down 
All the way to Newbury town, 

With his eyes agog and his ears set 
wide, 

And his marvellous inkhorn at his 
side ; 

Stirring the while in the shallow pool 
Of his brains for the lore he learned at 
school, 

To garnish the story, with here a streak 
Of Latin, and there another of Greek ; 
And the tales he heard and the notes he 
took. 

Behold ! are they not in this Wonder- 
Book? 

Stories, like dragons, aie hard to kill. 
If the snake does not, the tale luiis 
still 

In Byfield Meadows, on Pipestave Hill. 
And still, whenever husband and wife 
Publish the shame of their daily strife, 
And, with mad cross-purpose, tug and 
strain 

At either end of the manriage-chain, 
The gossips say, with a knowing shake 
Of their gray heads, ‘‘Look at the 
Double Snake ! 

One in body and two in will 
The Amphisbsena is living still ! *’ 


THE SWAN SONG OF PARSON AVERY.' 

When the reaper’s task was ended, and the summer wearing late, 
Parson Avery sailed from Newbuiy, with his wdfe and children eight, 
Dropping down the river-harbour in the shallop “ Watch and Wait,” 

Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow summer-morn, 

With the newly planted orchards dropping their fruits fii-st-born. 

And the homesteads like green islands amid a sea of corn. 

Broad meadows reached out seaward the tided creeks between, 

And hills rolled wave-like inland, with oaks and walnuts green ; — 

A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eyes had never seen. 

Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty led. 

And the voice of God seemed calling, to break the living bread 
thf souls of fisher? starving on the rocks pf Ma^bJeh^ad, 
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All day they sailed : at nightfall the pleasant land-breeze died, 

The blackening sky, at midnight, its starry lights denied. 

And far and low the thunder of tempest prophesied ! 

Blotted out were ail the coast-lines, gone were rock, and wood, and sand ; 
Grimly anxious stood the skipper with the rudder in his hand, 

And questioned of the darkness what was sea and what was land. 

And the preacher heard his disar ones, nestled round him, w'eeping sore ; 

“ Never heed, my little children ! Christ is walking on hefoie 
To the pleasant land of heaven, where the sea shall be no more.” 

All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain drawn aside. 

To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far and wide ; 

And the thunder and the whirlwind together smote the tide. 

There was wailing in the shallop, woman^s wail and man’s despair, 

A crash of breaking timbeis on the rocks so sharp and bare. 

And, through it all, the murmur of Father Avery’s prayer. 

From his straggle in the darkness with the wild waves and the blast, 

On a rock, where every billow broke above him as it passed. 

Alone, of all his household, the mstn of God was cast. 

There a comrade heard him praying, in the pause of wave and wind : 

All my own have gone before me, and I linger just behind ; 

Not for life I ask, but only for the rest thy ransomed find ! 

“ In this night of death I challenge the promise of thy word ! — 

Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have heard ! — 

Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of Christ, our Lord ! 

“ In the baptism of these waters wash white my every sin. 

And let me follow up to thee my household and my kin I 
Open the sea-gate of thy heaven, and let me enter in ! ” 

When the Christian sings his death-song, all the listening heavens draw ne: 

And the angels, leaning over the wails of crystal, hear 

How the notes so faint and broken swell to music in God’s ear. 

The ear of God was open to his servant’s last request ; 

As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet hymn upward pressed, 
And the soul of Father Avery went, singing, to its rest, 

Tliefre was wailing on the mainland, Jfrom the rocks of Marblehead : 

In the stricken church of Newbury the notes of prayer were read ; 

And long, by board and hearthstone, the living mourned the dead. 

And still the fishers outbound, or scudding from the squaU, 

With grave and reverend faces, the ancient tale recall, 

When they see the white waves breaking on the Rock of Avery’s FaU ! 

MARGUERITE. 

Massachusetts bay, 1760. 

The robins sang in the orchard, the buds into blossoms grew ; 

Little of hqman sorrow th® bud$ and the rolnns lq^.ew I 
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Sick in an alien household, the poor Fiench neutral lay ; 

Into'her lonesome garret fell the light of the Apul day. 

Through the dusty window, curtained by the spider’s warp and woof, 

On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs of roof. 

The bed-quilt’s faded patch woik, the teacups on the stand. 

The wheel with flaxen tangle, as it droioped front her sick hand I 

What to her was the song of the robin, or watmt morning light, 

As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless of sound or sight ? 

Done was the work of her hands, she had eaten her bitter bread ; 

The world of the alien people lay behind her dim and dead. 

But her soul went back to its child time ; she saw the sun o’eiflow 
With gold the basin of Minas, and set over Gaspeiau ; 

The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the sea at flood, 

Through inlet and creek and river, fiom dike to upland wood ; 

The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawk’s rise and fall, 

The drift of the fog in moonshine, over the dark coast-wall. 

She saw the face of her mothei, she heard the soiig she sang ; 

And far off, faintly, slowly, the bell for vespers jang I 

By her bed the hard-faced mistiess sat, smoothing the wiinkled sheet:, 

Peering into the face so helpless, and feeling the icc-cold feet. 

With a vague remorse atoning for her greed and long abuse, 

By care no longer heeded and pity too late for use. 

Up the stairs of the garret softly the son of the mistress stepped, 

Leaned ovei the head-board, covering his face with his hands, and wept. 

Outspake the mother, who watched him sharply, with brow a-frown ; 

“What 1 love you the Papist, the beggar, the charge of the town ?” 

“Be she Papist or beggar who lies here, I know and God knows 
I love her, and fain would go with her wherever she goes ! 

“ O mother ! that sweet face came pleading, for love so athirst. 

You saw but the town-charge j I knew her God’s angel at first.” 

Shaking her gray head, the mistress hnshed down a bitter cry j 
And awed by the silence and shadow of death drawing nigh, 

She murmured a psalm of the Bible ; but closer the young girl pressed, 

With the last of her life in her fingers, the cross to, her breast, 

“ My son, come away,” cried the mother, her voice cruel grown. 

“ She is joined to her idols, like Ephraim ; let her alone ! ” 

But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, his lips to her ear. 

And he called back the soul that was passing : “ Marguerite, do you hear?’* 

She paused on the threshold of Heaven j love, pity, surprise, 

.fistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud of her eyes. 
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Witli Ills heart on his lips he kissed her, but never her cheek grew red. 
And the words the living long for he spake in the ear of the dead. 

And the robins sang in the orchard, where buds to blossoms grew ; 

Of the folded hands and the still face never the robins knew ! 


JOHN UNDERHILL. 

A SCORE of yeais had come and gone 
Since the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
stone, 

WTien Captam Underhill, bearing scars 
From Indian ambush and Flemish 
wars, 

Left three-hilled Boston and wandered 
down, ' 

East hy north, to Cocheco town. 

With Vane the younger, in counsel 
sweet 

He had sat at Anna Hutchinson’s feet. 
And, when the bolt of banishment fell 
On the head of his saintly oracle. 

Pie had shared her *ill as her good re- 
port, 

And braved the wrath of the General 
Court. 

He shbok from his feet as he rode away 
The dust of the Massachusetts Bay. 

The world might bless and the world 
might ban. 

What did it matter the perfect man, 

To whom the freedom of earth was 
given. 

Proof against sin, and sure of heaven ? 

He cheered his heart as he rode along 
, With screed of Scripture and holy song, 
Or thought how he rode with*his lances 
free 

;py the Lower Rhine and the Zuyder- 
Zee, 

Tui his woodpath grew to a trodden 

' * roa4 

j^tkd Hilton Point in the distance 
\ ‘ , showed 

chhrch with the block- 
house r^h, 

S wo fair rivars, the flakes thereby, 
talking to wHwiward, low and 
"tarank, 

shallop &om Strawberry 


And he rose in his stinups and looked 
abroad 

Over land and water, and praised the 
Lord. 

Goodly and stately and grave to see, 

Into the clearing’s space rode he. 

With the sun on the hilt of his swoid 
in sheath, 

And his silver buckles and spurs be- 
neath, 

And the settlers welcomed him, one 
and all, 

P'rom swift Quampeaganto GonicFall. 

And he said to the elders : “ Lo, I 
come 

As the way seemed open to seek a 
home. 

Somewhat the Lord hath wrought by 
my hands 

In the Nariagansett and Netherlands, 
And if here ye have work for a Christian 
man, 

I will tarry, and serve ye as best I can. 

1 “ I boast not of gifts, but fain would 
own 

The wonderful favour God hath shown, 
The special meicy vouchsafed one day 
On the shore of Narragansett Bay, 

As I sat, with my pipe, from the camp 
aside, 

And mused like Isaac at eventide. 

“A sudden sweetness of peace I found, 
A garment of gladness wrapped me 
round ; 

I felt from the law of works released. 
The strife of the flesh and spirit ceased. 
My faith to a full assurance grew, 

And dll I had hoped for myself I knew. 

“Now, as God appoint eth, I keep my 
way, 

I shall not stumble, I sball not stray ) 
He hath taken away my %=;leaf dress, 
i I wear the robe of hk r%%tecMsneSS’j , i 
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And the shafts of Satan no more avail 
Than Pequot arrows on Christian mail. ” 


“Tarry with us,” the settlers cried, 

“Thou man of God, as our ruler and 
guide.^^ 

And Captain Undeihill bowed his head. 

“The will of the Loid be done !” he 
said, 

And the moriow beheld him sitting 
down 

In the ruler’s seat in Cocheco town. 


And he judged therein as a just man 
should ; 

His words were wdse and his rule was 
good ; 

He coveted not hi-s neighbour's land, 
From the' holding of bubes he shook 
his hand ; 

And through the camps of the heathen 
lan 

A wholesome fear of the valiant man. 

But the heart is deceitful, the good 
Book saith, 

^nd life hath ever a savour of death. 
Through hymns of triumph the tempter 
calls, 

And whoso thinketh he standeth falls. 
Alas ! ere their round the seasons ran. 
There was grief in the soul of the 
saintly man. 

The temptei’s arrows that rarely fail 
Had found the joints of his spiritual 
mail; 

And men took note of his gloomy air,^ 
'^he shame in his eye, the halt in his 
prayer, 

Tlie si^s of a battle lost within, 

Th0 pam of a soul in the coils of sin. 

Then a whisper of scandal linked his 
^ name 

With broken vows and a life of blame ; 
^nd4:he people looked askance on him 
Ashe walked among them sullen and 
* grim, 

at ease, and bitter of word, 
prompt of quarrel with hand or 
; r sword. 

^oy(o*knew how, with prayer and fast- 
.g . ; lag still, 

m the bonds of his evil will ; 


But he shook himself like Samson at 
length, 

And girded anew his loins of strength, 
And bade the crier go up and down 
And call together the wondering town. 

Jeer and murmur and shaking of head 
Ceased as he rose in his place and 
said; 

“Men, brethren, and fathers, well ye 
, know 

How I came among you a year ago, 
Strong in the faith that my soul was 
freed 

From sin of feeling, or thought, or 
deed. 

“I have sinned, I own it with grief 
and shame. 

But not with a lie on my lips I came. 

In my blindness I verily thought my 
heart 

Swept and garnished in every pai-t. 

He chargeth His angels with folly ; lie 
sees 

The heavens unclean. Was I moic 
than these? 

“ I urge no plea. At your feet I lay 
The trust you gave me, and go my way, 
Hate me or pity me, as you will, 

The Lord will have mercy on sinners 
still ; 

And I, who am chiefest, say to all, 
Watch and pray, lest ye also fall.” 

Ho voice made answer : a sob so low 
That only his quickened ear could know 
Smote his heart with a bitter pain, 

As into the forest he rode again. 

And the veil of its oaken leaves shut 
down 

On his latest glimpse of Cocheco town. 

Crystal-clear on the man of sin 
The streams flashed up, and the sky 
shone in ; 

On his cheek of fever the cool wind 
blew, 

The leaves dropped on him their tears 
of dew, 

And angels of God, in the pure, sweety 
guise 

Of flowers, looked on him v^ith sad 
surprise. 
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Was has ear at fault that brook and 
breeze 

Sang in their saddest of minor keys? 

What was it the mournful wood-thrush 
said? 

What whispered the pine-trees over- 
head ? 

Did he hear the Voice on his lonely 
way 

That Adam heard in the cool of day ? 

Into the desert alone rode he, 

Alone with the Infinite Purity ; 

And, bowing his soul to its tender re- 
buke. 

As Peter did to the Master’s look, 

He measured his path with prayers of 
pain 

For peace with God and nature again. 

And in after years to Cocheco came 

The bruit of a once familiar name ; 

How among the Dutch of New Nether- 
lands, 

From wild Danskamer to Haarlem 
sands, 

A penitent soldier preiiched the Word, 

And smote the heathen with Gideon’s 
sword? 

And the heart of Poston was glad lo 
hear 

How he harried the foe on the long 
frontier. 

And heaped on the land against him 
barred 

The coals of his generous watch and 
ward. 

Frailest and bravest I the Bay State still 

Counts witli her worthies John Under- 
hill. 


THH WITCH OF WENHAM. 

I.' 

Along Crane Kiver’s sunny slopes 
% Blew warm the winds of May, 
Mud over Naumkeag’s ancient oaks 
/ green outgrow the gray. 

grass was green on Bial-sid^ 

; The'Oarly birds at will 

t5ie violet in its ddl, 
wind-dower on its hill 


“ Wheie go you, in ir Sunday coat? 

Son Andrew, tell me, pray.” 

‘‘For striped perch in Wenham Lake 
I go to fish to-day.” 

•‘Unharmed of thee in Wenham Lake 
The mottled perch shall be : 

A blue-eyed witch sits on the bank 
And weaves her net for thee. 

“ She weaves her golden hair ; she sings 
Her spell-song low and faint ; 

The wickedest witch in Salem jail 
Is to that girl a saint.’" 

“ Nay, mother, hold thy cruel tonghe : 

God knoM^s,” the young man cried, 
“ He never made a whiter soul 
Than hers by Wenham side. 

“ She tends her mother sick and blind. 

And every want supplies ; 

To her above the blessed Book 
She lends her soft blue eyes, 

“Her voice is glad with holy songs, 
Her lips are sweet with prayer ; 

Go where you will, in ten miles round 
Is none more good and fair.” 

“ Son Andrew, for the love of God 
And of thy mother, stay I ” 

She clasped her hands, she wept aloud 
But Andrew rode away. 

“ O reverend sir, my Andrew’s soul 
The Wenham witch has caught ; 
She holds him with the curled gold 
Whereof her snare is wroughL 

“She charms him with her great blu 
eyes, 

She binds him with her hair ; 

Oh, break the spell with holy words. 
Unbind him with a praj^er ! ” ' 

“Take heart,” the painful preacht 
said. 

“ This mischief shall not be ; 

The witch shall perish in her sins 
And Andrew shaU go free, 

“ Our poor Ann Putnam testifies 
She saw her weave a spell, 
Bare-armed, loose-haired, at full i 
moon, 

Around a dried-up well. 
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“* Spring up, 0 well!’ she softly 
sang 

The Hebrew’s old refrain 
(For Satan uses Bible words), 

Till water flowed amain. 

”And many a goodwife heard her 
speak 

By Wenham water words 
That made the buttercups take wings 
And turn to yellow birds. 

*‘They .;ay that swarming wild bees 
seek 

The hive at her command ; 

And fishes swim to take their food 
From out her dainty hand. 

“ Meek as she sits in meeting-time, 

The godly minister 
Notes well the spell that doth ^mpel 
The young men’s eyes to her. 

* “ The mole upon her dimpled chin 
Is Satan’s seal and sigjn j 
Her lips are red with evil bread 
And stain of unblest wine. 

“ For Tituba, my Indian, saith 
At Quasycung she took 
The Black Mams godless sacrament 
And signed his dreadful book. 

“ Last night my sore-afflicted child 
Against the young witch cried. 

To take her Marshal Herrick rides 
Even now to Wenham side.” 

The marshal in his saddle sat, 

His daughter at his knee ; 

** I go to fetch that arrant witch, 

Thy fair playmate,” quoth he. 

“ Her spectre walks the parsonage, 
And haunts both hall and stair ; 

They know her by the Meat blue eyes 
And floating gold of hair.” 

“ They He, they lie, my father dear ! 

' No foul old> witch is she, 

But sweet and good and crystal-pure 
* As Wenham waters be.” 

tell thee^ child, the Lord hath set 
Before ns good and ill, 

,;Ajvi woe to all whose carnal loves 
Oppose has? righteous will, 
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Between Him and the powers of hell 
Choose thou, my child, to-day ; 

No sparing hand, no pitying eye. 

When God commands to slay ! ” 

He went his way ; the old wives shook 
With fear as he drew mgh ; 

The childien in the dooryards held 
Their breath as he passed by. 

Too well they knew the gaunt gray horse 
The grim witch-hunter rode — 

The pale Apocalyptic beast 
By grisly Death bestrode. 

II. 

Ob, fair the face of Wenham Lake 
Upomthe young girl’s shone, 

Her tender mouth, her dreaming eyes, 
Her yellow hair outblown. 

By happy youth and love attuned 
To natural haimonies, 

The singing birds, the whispering wind, 
She sat beneath the trees. 

Sat shaping for her bridal dress 
Her mover’s wedding gown, 

When lo 1 the marshal, writ in hand, 
From Alford hill rode down. 

His face w^as hard with cruel fear, 

He grasped the maiden’s hands, 

“ Come with me unto Salem town, 

For so the law commands ! ” 

“ Oh, let me to my mother say 
Farewell before I go ! ” 

He closer tied her little hands 
Unto his saddle how. 

“ Unhand me,” cried she piteously, 
‘*For thy sweet daughter’s sake.” 

keep my daughter safe,” he said, 

“ From the witch of Wenham lake.” 

{ 

“Oh, leave me for my mother’s sake, ^ 
She needs my eyes to see.” 

“Those eyes, young witch, the crows 
shall pick ^ 

From off the gallows-tree.” 

He bpre her to a farm-house oldj 
And up its stairway long. 

And closed on her the gaa^-doc 
With iron bolted’ Strohg. ; 
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The ilay died out, the night came down; 

Her evening prayer she said, 

AVhile, through the daik, strange faces 
seemed 

To mock her as she pi'ayed. 

The present horror deepened all 
The fears her childhood knew ; 

The awe wherewith the air was filled 
With every bieath she drew. 

And could it be, she trembling asked. 
Some secret thought or sin 
I lad shut good angels from her heart 
And let the bad ones m ? " 

Had she in some forgotten dream 
Let go her hold on Heaven, 

And sold herself unwittingly 
To spirits unforgiven ?* 

Oh, weird and still the dark liouis 
passed ; 

No human sound she heard. 

But up and down the chimney stack 
The swallows moaned and stirred. 

And o’er her, with a diead surmise 
Of evil sight and sound. 

The blind bats on their leathern wings 
Went wheeling lound and round. 

Low hanging in the midnight sky 
Looked in a half-faced moon. 

Was it a dream, or did she hear 
Her lover's whistled tune ? 

She forced the open scuttle back , 

A whisper reached her ear : 

Slide down the roof to me,” it said, 

** So softly none may hear.” 

Bhe slid: along the sloping roof 
, Till from its eaves she Tiung, 
felt toe loo&ereed shingles yield 
' To which her fingers clung 

her Ibvet stretched his hands 
“ touched^ her feet sp small ; 

to me, dear heart, ” he said;, 
. ^^^My^arms sha^ the fah.” ' . 

her on his piUicm eoft,^ 
i 1 arms about him twilled i 
lAifcd, npiseies^ as if velvet-shod, . ^ 
house behind. 


But when they reached the open wayi' 
Full free the rein he cast ; 

Oh, never through the mirk midnight 
Rode man and maid more fast. ^ 

Along the wuld wood-paths they sped 
The bridgeless streams they swam \ 

At set of moon they passed the Bass,' 

At sunrise Agaw^am. ’ 

At high noon on the Men imack 
The ancient ferryman 
Forgot, at times, his idle oai-s, 

So fair a freight to scan. 

And when from off his grounded boat 
He saw them mount and ride, 

“ God keep her from the evil eye, 

And harm of witch ! ” he cried. 

The maiden laughed, as youth will laugl 
At all its feais gone by ; 

“He does not know,” she whispered" 

low, * r 

“Ahttlewitchaml.” 

All day he urged his weary horse, 

And, in the red sundown, 

Drew rein before a friendly door 
In distant Bei*wick town. 

A fellow-feeling for the wionged 
The Quaker people felt ; 

And safe beside their kindly hearths 
The hunted maiden dwelt. 

Until from off its breast the land 
The haunting horror threw. 

And hatred, bom of ghastly dreams^s' 
To shame and pity grew 

Sad were the year's spring moms, 

sad r' 'I 

Its golden summer day, 

But blithe and glad its withered fields 
And skies of ashen gray ; ' \ 

\ Forspelland charm had power no mo| 
The spectres ceased to roam, 

And scattered *househQlds knelt 
Around the hearths of home. ; . 

And when once more by Beaver Dk?| 
The meadow-larlc outsang, ' 

Aud once again on tdl the hUlst . ) ^ ’ 
The early wlet aprangi , ' ^ 
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And all the windy pasture slopes 
Lay green within the arms 
Of creeks that bore the salted sea 
To pleasant inland farms, 

The smith filed off the chains he foiged 
The jail-bolts backward fell ; 

And youth and hoary age came foith 
Like souls escaped from hell. 


IN THE “OLD SOUTH.” 
1677. 

She came and stood in the Old South 
Church, 

A wonder and a sign, 

With a look the old time sibyls wore, 

Half-crazed and half-divine. 

Save the mournful sackcloth about her 
wound 

Unclothed as the primal mother, 

With limbs that trembled and eyes that 
blazed 

With a fire she dared not smother. 

Loose on her shouldeis fell her hair 

With sprinkled ashes gray, 

She stood in the broad aisle strange and 
weird 

As a soul at the judgment day. 

And the minister paused in his sermon’s 
midst, 

And the people held their breath, 

For these weie the words the maiden 
spoke 

' Through lips as pale as death . 

“Thus saith the Lord, with equal feet 

All men my courts shall tread, , 

And priest and ruler no more ahall 
eat 

My people up like bread I 


“ Repent 1 repent! ere the Lord shall 
speak 

In thunder and breaking seals I 
Let all souls worship Him m the way 
Ills light within reveals,” 

She shook the dustfiom her naked feet 
And her sackcloth closer drew, 

And into the porch of tlie awe-hushed 
chinch 

She passed like a ghost from view. 

They whipped her away at the tail 0 ’ 
the cait 

Through half the streets of the town, 
But the words she uttered that day nor 
fire 

Could burn nor water drown. 

[ And now the aisles of the ancient church 
By equal feet aie trod, 

And the bell that swings in its belfiy 
rings 

Freedom to woiship God 1 

And now whenever a wrong is done 
It thrills the conscious walls ; 

The stone from the basement cries aloud 
And the beam from the timber calls. 

There are steeple-houses on every hand, 
And pulpits that bless and ban, 

And the Lord will not grudge the single 
church 

That IS set apart for man. 

F or intwo commandmentsareall thelaw 
And the prophets under the sun, 

And the first is last and the last is first, 
And the twain are verily one. 

So, long as Boston shall Boston be, 

And hei bay-tides rise and fall, 

Shall freedom stand in the Old South 
Church 

, And plead for the rights of all' I 




VOICES OF FREEDOM. 

From 1833 to 1848. 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVEKTURE.=® ; 

’Twas night The tranquiU moonlight 
smile . . 

With whii^lj^aven dreams of Earth, 
shed'ilpwh'^ 

Its beauty the Indian isle, — 

On broad green field and white-walled 
town ; 

And inland waste of rock and wood, 

In searching sunshine, wild and rude, 
Rose, mellowed through the silver gleam, 
Soft as the landscape of a dream, 

All motionless and dev^ wet, 

Tree, vine, and flower in shadow met : 
The myrtle with its snowy bloom, 
Crossing the nightshade’s solemn 
gloom, — 

The white cecropia’s silver rind 
Relieved by deeper green behind, — 
The orange with its fruit of gold, — 
The lithe paullinia’s verdant fold, — 
The passion-flower, with symbol holy, 
Twining its tendrils long and lowly, — 
The rhexias dark, and cassia tall. 

And ];^udly rising over all, 

^ Tie togly palm’s imperial stem, 

. Crowned with its leafy diadem, 
Star-like, beneath whose^ombre shade, 
The fiery-win^^irciHlo played I 
'^es, — ^lovely thine aspect, then, 

Fair island of the Western Sea ! 
Caifish of beauty, even when 
.X^bnttes were happier than thy men 
For they, at least, were free ! 
^e^tordless of thy glorious clime, 
<\VhmindfuI of thy soil of dowers, 


he toiling negro sighed, that Time 
No faster sped his hours. 

'or, by the dewy moonlight still, 
le fed the weary-turning mill, 

Or bent him in the chill moiass, 

To pluck the long and tangled glass. 
And hear above his scar- worn back 
The heavy slave- whip’s frequent ciack j 
While in his heart one evil thought 
In solitary madness wrought, 

One baleful fire surviving still 
The quenching of the immortal mind, 
One sterner passion of his kind, 
Which even fetters could not kill, — 
The savage hope, to deal, eie long, 

A vengeance bitterer than His wrong 1 

Hark to that cry ! — long, loud, andshnl^ 
From field and forest, rock and hill,| 
Thrilling and jKur rible i t rang, ‘ ' ^ 
Around, above 

The wild belst Irom his cavern sprang, 
The wild bird from her grove I ^ 
Nor fear, nor joy, nor agony 
Were mingled in that midnight cry ^ 
But like the lion’s growl of wrath, 
When falls that hunter in his path 
Whose haibed arrow, deeply set, 

Is rankling in his bosom yet, . 

It told of hate, full, deep, and strong 
Of vengeance kindling out of wrong ? 
It was as if the crimes of years-^ ' 
The unrequited toil, the tears, t 
Thfe shame and hate, which liken 
Earth’s garden to the nether hell^ ' ^ 
Had found in nature’s self a tonguej^/ 
On the gathered Hprror 
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As if from cliff, and stream, and glen 
Burst on the startled ears of men 
That voice which rises unto God, 
Solemn and stern,— the cry of blood ! 
It ceased, — and all was still once more, 
Save ocean chafing on his shore, 

The sighing of the wind between 
The broad banana*s leaves of green, 

Or bough by restless plumage shook. 
Or murmuring voice of mountain brook. 

Brief was the silence. Once again 
Pealed to the skies that fi antic yell, 
Glowed on the heavens a fiieiy stain. 
And flashes rose and fell ; 

And painted on the blood-red sky, ^ 
Dark, naked arms were tossed on high ; 
And, round the white man’s lordly hall. 
Trod, fierce and free, the brute he 
made; 

And those who crept along the wall, 
And answered to his lightest call 
With more than spaniel diead, — 

The creatures of his lawless beck, — 
Were trampling on his very neck ! 

And on the night- air, wild and clear, 
Rose woman’s shriek of more than fear; 
For bloodied arms w’ere round her 
thrown, 

And daik cheeks pressed against her 
own ! 

Then, injured Afric ! — ^for the shame 
Of th^ owm daughters, vengeance came 
Full on the scornful hearts of those. 
Who mocked thee in thy nameless woes. 
And to thy hapless children gave 
One choice, — pollution the grave ! 

Where then was he wlj^g^ery zeal 
Had taught the trampfSf^fe-rt to feel, 
Until despair itself grew strong, 

And vengeance fed its torch fi om wrong? 
Now, when the thunderbolt is speeding; 
Now, when oppression’s heart is bleed- 
, ing; 

Now, when the latent curse of Time 
Is raining ddWn in fire and blood, — ^ 
That curse which, through long years 
of crime, 

Has gathered, drop by drop, its flood, — 
Why strikes he not, the foremost onCr 
Where murder’s sternest deeds are 
done? 

114 stood the aged pabns beneath, 

^TBat shadowed o^ej his door, 


Listening, with half-suspended breathy 
I'o the wild sounds of fear and death, — 
Toussaint I’Ouverture ! 

What marvel that his heart beat high ! 

The blow for freedom had been given, 
And blood had answered to the ci*y 
Which Earth sent up to Heaven ! 
What marvel that a fierce delight 
Smiled grimly o’er his brow of night, — 
As groan and shout and bursting flame 
Told where the midnight tempest came, 
With blood and fire along its van, 

And death behind ! — he was a 

Yes, dark-souled chieftain ! — if the light 
Of mild Religion’s heavenly ray 
Unveiled not to thy mental sight 
The lowlier and the purer way, 

In which th^ Holy Sufferer trod, 

, Meekly •arhidst the sons of crime, — 
That calm reliance upon God 

For justice in his own TOod time, — 
That gentleness to whic^ilb'elongs 
Forgiveness for its many jlj^ngs, 

Even as the primal martyr, kneeling 
For mercy on the evil-dealmg, — 

Let not the favoured white man name 
Thy stern appeal, with woids of blame. 
Has he not, with the light of heaven 
Broadly around him, made the same? 
Yea, on his thousand war-fields striven, 
And gloried in his ghastly shame ? — 
Kneeling amidst his brother’s blood. 

To offer mockery unto God, 

As if the High and Holy One 
Could smile on deeds of murder done ! — 
As if a human sacrifice 
Weie purer ih his Holy eyes, 

Though offered up by Chnstian hands, 
Than the foul rites of Pagan lands I 


Sternly, amidst his household band, 
His carbine grasped within his hand, 
The white man stood, prepared and 
still. 

Waiting the ^ock of maddened men, 
Unchained, and fierc^^ tigers, when 
The horn winds through ^ their 
cayemed hill. 

And one was weeping in his sight,— 
The sweetest flower of all the Isle,— 
The bride who seemed but yesternight 
Love’s fair embodied smile. 

And, clinging to her trembling hm& 
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A^oked up the form of infancy, 

With tearful glance in either face 
The secret of its fear to trace. 

‘‘ Ha ! stand or die !** The white man’s 
eye 

His steady musket gleamed along, 

As a tall Negro hastened nigh 
With fearless step and strong. 
^‘What, ho, Toussaint r* A moment 
more. 

His shadow crossed the lighted floor. 

A^ay !” he shouted; “fly with me, — 
The white man’s bark is on the sea ; — 
Her sails must catch the seaward wind, 
Her sudden vengeance sweeps behind. 
Our brethren frona their graves have 
spoken. 

The yoke is spumed, — the chain is 
broken ; 

On all the hills our fires are glowing, — 
Through all the vales red blood is flow- 
ing 1 

No more the mocking White shall lest 
His foot upon the Negro’s breast ; 

No more, at mom or eve, shall diip 
The warm blood from the driver’s whip : 
Yet, though Toussaint has vengeance 
sworn 


The yells of tiiumph and despair, — 
The streams that crimson to the sea ! 

Sleep calmly in thy dungeon-tomb, 
Beneath ]Besan9on’s alien sky, 

Dark Haytien ! — for the time shall 
come, 

Yea, even now is nigh, — 

When, everywhere, thy name shall be 
Redeemed from colour's znfamy ; 

And men shall learn to speak of thee 
As one of earth’s great spirits, born 
In servitude, and nursed in scorn. 
Casting aside the weary weight 
And fetteis of its low estate, 

In that strong majesty of soul 

Which knows no colour, tongue, or 
clime, — 

Which still hath spurned the base con- 
trol 

Of tyrants through all time ! 

Far other hands than mine may wreath 
The laurel round thy brow of death, 
And speak thy praise, as one whose word 
A thousand fiery spints stirred, — 

Who emshed his foeman as a worm, — 
Whose step on human' hearts fell 
firm: =9 


Par all the wrongs his race have borne, — 
Though for each drop of Negio blood 
The white man’s veins shall pour a flood; 
Not all alone the sense of ill 
Around his heart is lingering still. 

Nor deeper can the white man feel 
The geneious warmth of grateful zeal. 
Priends of the Negro 1 fly with me, — 
The path is open to the sea ; 

Away, for life 1” — He spoke, and pressed 
The young ehild to his manly breast, 
As, headlong, through the cracking cane, 
Pwm swept the dark insurgent train,— 

g runken and grim, with shot and yell 
through the dark, like sounds 
* ' Irotn h^ 

fV out, in peace, the wliite man’s sail 
sunrise gale. 

!poueb-like that hung afar, 

■ file bright horizon’s verge, 

'^Inqh the cursd of servilo'^war 
7 its red torrent^ sm^.on surge ; 

he-t^he chkmpioit^where 

‘‘;r Tit fl^ce tumult straggled he ?. 

him by the'fkiy ^aro 

iie ah:^ — 


Be mine the better task to find ^ 
A tribute for thy lofty mmd. 

Amidst whose gloomy vengeance shone 
Some milder virtues all thine own,— 
Some gleams of feeling pure and warm, 
Like sunshine on a sky of storm, — * 
Proofs that the Negro’s heart retains 
Some nobleness amidst its chains, — 
That kindness to the wronged is never 
Without its eicqellent reward, — 
Holy to human-kind, and ever 
Acceptable to God. 


THE SLAVE-SHIPS.3^^ 


‘That fatal, that i>erfidious bark, 
Built i’ the eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark,” 


Miliot^s L,ycidas. 


All ready cried the captain ; 

“Ay, ay 1” the seamen said ; 

“ Heave up the worthless 'lubbers, — 
Thy dying and )die dead.” 

Up from the slave-ship’s prison 
Pierce, bearded heads were thrust ; 
“Now let the sharks look to it, — * 

Toss dead oiies first i ‘ ^ 
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Corpse after corpse canie up,— 

Death had been busy there ; 

Where every blow is mercy, 

Why should the spoiler spare ? 
Corpse after corpse they cast 
Sullenly from tlie ship, 

Yet bloody with the traces 
Of fetter-link and whip. 

Gloomily stood the captain, 

W'ith his arms upon his breast, 

With his cold biow sternly knotted, 
And his iron lip compressed. 

“ Are all the dead doj^s over ? ” 
Growled through that matted lip, — 
“ The blind ones are no better, 

Let’s lighten the good ship. ” 

Hark ! fiom the ship’s dark bosom, 
The very sounds of bell ! 

The ringing clank of iron, — 

The maniac’s shoit, shai-p yell ! — 
The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled, — 
The starving infant’s moan, — 

The horror of a breaking heart 
Poured thiough a mother’s groan. 

Up from that loathsome prison 
The stricken blind ones came ; 

Below, had all been darkness, — 

Above, was still the same. 

Yet the holy breath of heaven 
Was sweetly breathing there, 

And the heated brow of fever 
Cooled in the soft sea air. 

“ Overboard with them, shipmates I” 
Cutlass and dirk w^re<plied ; 

Fettered and blind, one after one. 
Plunged down the vessel’s side. 

The sabre, smote above, — 

Beneath, the lean shark lay 
Waiting with wide and bloody jaw 
His quick and human prey. 

God of the earth ! what cries 
Rang upward unto thee? 

Voices of and blopd, 

Trom shiprdeck and from sea. 

The last dull plunge was heard, — 

The last*wave caught its stain,— 

^e Uusate4 Shark looked np 
, J^oihuman hearts in vain. 



Red glowed the western waters, — 

The setting sun was there, 

Scatteiing alike on wave and cloud 
His fiery mesh of hair. 

Amidst a group in blindness, 

A solitary eye 

Gazed, from the burdened slaver’s deck, 
Into that burning sky. 

^'A storm,” spoke out the gazer, 

“ Is gatheiing and at hand, — 

Curse on’t — I’d give my other eye 
For one firm lood of land.” 

And then he laughed, — but only 
His echoed laugh replied, — 

For the blinded and the suffering 
Alone were at his side. 

Night settled on the waters, 

And on a stormy heaven. 

While fiercely on that lone ship’s track 
The thunder-gust was driven. 

“A sail !— thank Goc^ a sail I” 

And as the helmsman spoke, 

Up through the stormy munnur 
A shout of gladness broke. 

I Down came the stranger’s vessel, 
Unheeding on her way. 

So near, that on the slaver’s deck 
Fell off her driven spray. 

“ Ho 1 for the love of meicy, — 

We’re perishing and blind ! ” 

A wail of utter agony 
Came back upon the wind ; 

‘‘Help us I for we are stricken 
With blindness every one ; 

Ten days we’ve floated fearfully, 
Unnoting star or sun. 

Our ship’s the slaver Ibeon, — 

We’ve but a score on board, — 

Our slaves are all gone over,— 

Help, — ^for tlie love of God I” 

On livid brows of agony 
The broad red lightning shone, — 

But the roar of wind and thunder 
Stifled the answering groan 
Wailed from the broken waters 
A last desparing cry, 

As, kindling in tlm stormy light, 

The stranger ship went by. 

•ft * ^ 
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In the sunny Guadaloupe 
A dark-hulled vessel lay, — 

With a crew who noted never 
The nightfall or the day. 

The blossom of the orange 
Was white by every stream, 

And tropic leaf, and flower, and bird 
Were in the warm sunbeam. 

And the sky was bright as ever, 

And the moonlight slept as well. 
On the palm-trees by the hillside, 
And the streamlet of the dell : 

And the glances of the Creole 
Were still as archly deep, 

And her smiles as full as ever 
Of passion and of sleep, 

But vain were bird and blossom. 

The green earth and the sky, 

And the smile of human faces, 

To the slaver’s darkened eye % 

At the breaking of the morning, 

At the star-lit levening time, 
i^O’er a world of light and beauty 
^ Fell the blackness of his crime. 


STANZAS. I 

C^^The despotism which our fathers could 
not hear in tfaeir native^ country is expiring, 
and the sword of justice in her reformed hands 
has applied its cxternunating edge to slavery. 
Shall the United States— the free TTnit^ 
States, which could not bear the bonds of a 
king— cradle the bondage which a king is 
abolishing ? Shall a Republic be less free than 
a Monarchy? Shall we, m the vigour and, 
buoyancy of our manhood, be less energetic in 
, righteousness than a kingdom in its agef*— 

' J>r. Fallen's Address. 

' ** Genius of America I— Spirit of our free 

insUtutiotts !— Where art thou? — How art thou 
/ Gillen, O Lucifer! son of the morning,— how 
airt tfaou felkn from Heaven ! Hell from be- 
neath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
ODSPing 1— The kings of the earth cry out to 
thee. Aha! Aha'— Aftr thou become like 
UNTO us 1 0 / Samuel J, May. I 

UR feHow-cauntiymen in chains ! 
Saves— in a land of light and law ! 
^ve&---crcHiclimg on the very plains 
Where rolled the storm of Freedom’s 
1 war! 

A hw Eataw’s haunted wood, — 

. ] A where , Camfer^s martyrs 

shrine of patriot blood. 


Fiom Moultrie’s wall and Jasper’s 
well ! 

By storied hill and hallowed grot, 

By mossy wood and marshy glen. 

Whence rang of old the rifle-shot, 

And hurrying shout of Marion’s men ! 

The groan of breaking hearts is there,— 
The falling lash, — the fetter’s clank ! 

Slaves ^ — SLAVES are breathing in that air, 
Which old De Kalb and Sumtei 
drank ! 

What, ho ! — our countrymen in chains ! 
The whip on woman’s shrinking 
flesh ! ^ 

Our soil yet reddening with the stains 
Caught from her scourging, warm 
and fresh ! 

What ! mothers from their children 
riven ! 

What ! God’s own image bought and 
sold ! 

Americans to market driven, 

And bartered as the brute for gold ! 

Speak ! shall their agony of prayer 
Come thrilling to our hearts in vain ? 

To us whose fathers scorned to bear 
The paltry inmace of a chain ; 

To us, whose boast is loud and long 
Of holy liberty and Light, — 

Say, shall these writhing slaves of 
Wrong 

Plead vainly for their plundered 
■ Right? 

What I shall we send, with lavish 
breath, 

Our sympathies across the wave, 

Where Manhood, on the field of death, 
Strikes for his freedom or a grave ? 

Shall prayers go up, and hyifins be sung 
For Greece, the Moslem fetter spum- 
ing, 

And millions hail with pen and tongue 
Qitr light on all her altars burning? 

Shall Belgium feel, and gallant France, 
By Vendorae’s pile and Schoenbrun’s 
wall, 

And Poland, gasping on h^r lance, 

The impulse oi our cheering call? 

And shall the slave, beneath our eye, 
Clank o’er out fleids, his hateful 
chain? 
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And toss his fettered arms on high, 

And groan for Freedom's gift, in vain? 

0 , say, shall Prussia’s banner be 
A refuge for the stricken slave ? 

And shall the Russian serf go free 
By Baikal’s lake and Neva’s wave ? 
And shall the wintry-bosomed Dane 
Relax the iron hand of pride, 

And bid his bondmen cast the chain. 
From fettered soul and limb, aside? 

Shall every flap of England’s flag 
Proclaim that all around are free, 
From “ farthest Ind ” to each blue crag 
That beetles o’er the Western Sea? 
And shall we scoff at Europe’s kings. 
When Freedom’s fire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse? 

Go— let us ask of Constantine 
To loose his grasp on Poland’s throat; 
And beg the lord of Mahmoud’s line 
To spare the struggling Suliote, — 
Will not the scorching answer come 
From turbaued Turk, and scornful 
Buss : 

“ Go, loose your fettered slaves at home, 
Then turn, and ask the like of us I ” 

Just God ! and shall we calmly rest, 

The Christian’s scorn, — the heathen’s 
mirth, — 

Content to live the lingering jest 
And by- word of a mocking Earth ? 
Shah our own glorious land retain 
That curse which Europe scorns to 
bear? . 

Shall our own brethren drag the chain 
Which not even Russia’s menials 
wear? 

Up, then, in Freedom’s manly part, 
From graybeard eld to fiery youth, 
And on the nation,’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of Truth I 
Up, — while ye slumber, deeper yet 
; The shadow of our fame is growing ! 
'Up,— ‘While ye pause, our sun may set 
la blood, around our altars flowing ! 

iGht rot^e ye, ere the storm comes 
. forth, — 

gathered wrath of God and 
man,-- 


Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth, 
When hail and fire above it ran. 

Hear ye no warnings in the air ? 

Feel ye no earthquake underneath ? 
Up, — up ! why will ye slumber where 
The slee|3er only wakes in death ? 

Up nmv for Freedom ! — not in strife 
Like that your sterner fathers saw, — 
The awful waste of human life, — 

The gloiy and the guilt of war : 

But break the chain, —the yoke remove, 
And smite to earth Oppression’s rod, 
With those mild arms of Truth and 
Love, 

Made mighty through the iiving God ! 

Down let the shrine of Moloch sink, 

And leave no traces where it stood ; 
Nor longer let its idol drink 
His daily cup of human blood ; 

But rear another altar there, 

To Truth and Love and Mercy given, 
And Freedom’s gift, and Freedom’s 
prayer, ^ 

Shall call an answer down fron#^ 
Heaven ! 


THE YANKEE GIRL. 

See sings by her wheel at that low 
cottage-door, 

Which the long evening shadow is 
stretching before, 

With a music as sweet as the music 
w'hich seems 

Breathed softly and faint in the ear of 
our dreams 

How brilliant and mirthful the light of 
her eye, 

Like a star glancing out from the blue of 
the sky ! 

And lightly and freely her dark tresses 
play 

O’er a brow and a bosom as lovely aS 
they ! 

Who comes in his pride to that lov? 
cottage-door, — 

The haughty and rich to the humble 
and poor ? 

’Tis the great Southern planter, — the 
master who waves 

His whip of dominion o’er hundreds ol 
slaves. 
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“ Nay, Ellen, — ior sliame ! Let tliose 
Yankee fools spin, 

Who -would pass for our slaves -with a 
change of their skin ; 

Let them toil as they will at the loom 
or the wheel, 

Too stupid for shame, and too vulgar to 
feel ! 

“ But thou art too lovely and precious 
a gem 

To be bound to their burdens and sul- 
lied by them, — 

For shame, Ellen, shame, — cast thy 
bondage aside, 

And away to the South, as my blessing 
and pride. 

“ O, come where no winter thy foot- 
steps can wrong, 

But where flo-wers are blossoming all 
the year long, 

Where the shade of the palm-tree is 
over my home, 

the lemon and orange are white in 
their bloom ! 

“ O, come to my home, where my ser- ; 
' vants shall all 
Depart at thy bidding and come at thy 
call; 

They shall heed thee as mistress with 
trembling and awe. 

And each wish of thy heart shall be felt 
as a law. 

O, could ye have seen her — that pride 
of our girl’s— 

Arise and cast back the dark wealth of 
her curls, 

Witji a scorn in her eye -which the gazer 
could feel, 

And a glance like the sunshine that 
i hashes on steel ! 

^Go back, haughty Southron ! thy 
, treasures of gold 

Ate dim with the blood of the hearts 
‘ thott hast sold ; 

^y fccime may be lovely, but round it 
1 hear 

The crack of the whip and the footsteps 
^ of fear I 

^ ^hy of thy South may be 
- ^ ' brighter than ours. 


And greener thy landscapes, and fairer 
thy flowers ; 

But dearei the blast round our mourn 
tains which raves, 

Than the sweet summer zephyr whicl 
breathes over slaves ! 

Full low at thy bidding thy negroes 
may kneel. 

With the iron of bondage on spirit and 
heel ; 

Yet know that the Yankee girl sooner 
would be 

Ii-i fetters with them, than in freedom 
with thee 1 ” 

TO W. L. G.* 

Champion of those -who groan beneath 
Of^pression’s iron hand : 

In view of penury, hate, and death, 

I see thee fearless stand. 

Still bearing up thy lofty brow, 

In the steadfast strength of truth, 

In manhood sealing -well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 

Go on, — for thou hast chosen well ; 

On in the strength of God I 

Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s rod. 

Speak in a slumbering nation ^s ear, 

As thou hast ever spoken, 

I Until the dead in sin shall hear, — 

The fetter’s link be broken ! 

I love thee with a brother’s love, 

I feel my pulses thrill, 

To mark thy spirit soar above 
The cloud ojf human ill. 

My heart hath leaped to answer thine. 
And echo back thy words, 

As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And flash of kindred swords 1 

They tell me thou art rash and vain — 
A searcher after fame ; 

That thou art striving but to gain 
A long-enduring name ; 

That thou hast nerved the Afrio’s hand 
And steeled the Afric’s heart. 

To shake aloft his vengeful brand, 

'And rend his chain apart 

Have I not kno-wn thee well, and read 
Thy mighty purpose long? 

*-W!11?oin T InuTfl risimlnnTi 
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And watched the trials which have made 
Thy human spirit strong? 

And shall the slanderer’s demon breath 
Avail with one like me, 

To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee ? 

Go on,— the dagger’s point may glare 
Amid thy pathway’s gloom,— 

The fate which sternly threatens there 
Is glorious martyrdom ! 

Then onward with a martyr’s zeal, 

And wait thy sure reward 
When man to man no more shall kneel, 
And God alone bo Lord ! 

1833* 

SONG OF THE FREE. 

Pride of New England I 
Soul of our fathers ! 

Shrink we all craven-like, 

When the storm gathers? 

What though the tempest be 
Over us lowering, 

Where’s the New-Englander 
Shamefully cowering? 

Graves green and holy 
Around us are lying,— 

Free were the sleepers all, 

Living and dying ! 

Back with the Southerner’s 
Padlocks and scourges ! 

Go,— let him fetter down 
Ocean’s free surges 1 
Go,— let him silence 
Winds, clouds, and waters, — 
Never New England’s own 
Free sons and daughters ! 

Free as our rivers are 
Ocean- ward going, — 

Free as the breezes are 
Over us blowing. 

Up to our altars, then, 

Haste we, and summon 
Courf^e and loveliness, 

Manhood and woman I 
Deep let our pledges be : 

Freedom for ever ! 

Truce with oppression, 

Never, oh 1 never ! 

, By -our own birthright-gift, 

, Granted of Heaven,— 


Freedom for heart and lip, 

Be the pledge given ! 

If we have whispered truth, 
Whisper no longer ; 

Speak as the tempest does, 

Sterner and stronger ; 

Still he the tones of truth 
Louder and firmer, 

Startling the haughty South 
With the deep murmur ; 

God and our charter’s right, 
Freedom for ever ! 

Truce with oppression, 

Never, oh! never! 

1836. 

THE HUNTERS OF MEN. 

Have ye heard of our hunting, o’er 
mountain and glen, 

Through cane-break and forest,— the 
hunting of men? 

The lords of our land to this huntim 
have gone, ^ 

As the fox-hunter follows the sound of 
the horn ; 

Hark ! — the cheer and the hallo !— the 
crack of the whip, 

And the yell of the hound as he fastens 
his grip 1 

All blithe are our hunters, and noble 
their match, — 

Though hundreds aie caught, there are 
millions to catch. 

So speed to their hunting, o’er moun- 
tain and glen, 

Through cane-brake and forest,— the 
hunting of men ! 

Gay luck to our hunters !— how nobly 
they ride 

In the glow of their zeal, and the 
strength of their pride ! — 

The priest with his cassock flung back 
on the wind, , 

Just screening the politic statesman 
behind, — 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing 
and prayer, — ' 

The drunk and the sober, ride merrily 
there. 

And woman,— kind woman,— wife, 
widow, and maid, 
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For the good of the hunted, is lending 
her aid ; 

Her foot’s in the stirrup, her hand on 
the rein. 

How blithely she rides to the hunting 
of men ! 

O, goodly and grand is our hunting to 
see, 

In this “land of the brave and this 
home of the free.” 

Priest, warrior, and statesman, from 
Georgia to Maine, 

All mounting the saddle, — all grasping 
the rein, — 

Right merrily hunting the black man, 
whose sin 

Is the curl of his hair and the hue of 
his skin ] 

Woe, now, to the hunted who turns 
him at bay ! 

Will our hunters be turned from their 
pilose and prey? 

Will their hearts fail within them?^ 
their nerves tremble, when 
roughly they ride to the hunting of 
men? 

Ho ! — ALMS for our hunters 1 all weary 
and faint, 

Wax the curse of the sinner and prayer 
of the saint. 

The horn is wound faintly,— -the echoes 
are still, 

Over cane-brake and river, and forest 
and hilL 

Haste, — alms for our hunters ! the hunt- 
ed once more 

Have turned from their flight with their 
backs to the shore ; 

What right have they here in the home 
of the white, 

Shadowed o’er by our banner of Free- 
dom and Right ? 

Ho 1 -— alms for the hunters ! or never 
again 

"^^ill they ridein^their pomp to the hunt- 
ing of men 1 

— ^ALMS for our hunters ! why 
ye delay, 

their pride and their glory are 
' i^tjngaway? , ' 

paaiisoa;! IjSs turned ; for, on charge 
of his own, 


Who goeth a warfare, or hunting, alone? 

The politic statesman looks back with 
a sigh, — 

There is doubt in his heart, — there is 
fear in his eye. 

O, haste, lest that doubting and fear 
shall prevail, 

And the head of his steed take the place 
of the tail. 

O, haste, ere he leave us ! for who will 
ride then, 

For pleasure or gain, to the hunting of 
men? 

1835- 


CLERICAL OPPRESSORS. 

[In the report of the celebrated pro-slavery 
meeting in Charleston, S. C-, on the 4th of the 
gth month, ^ 1835, published in the Couner of 
that city, it is stated, " The olergy of all 
deno7ninaiions attended in a body^ lending 
THEIR SANCTION TO THE PROCEEDINGS, aud 
adding by their presence to the impressive 
character of the scene 

Just God ! — and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar, God of 
Right I 

Men who their hands with prayer and 
blessing lay 

On Israel’s Ark of light 1 

What 1 preach and kidnap men? 
Give thanks, — and rob thy own afflicted 
poor ? 

Talk of thy glorious liberty, and then 
Bolt hard the captive’s door? 

What ! servants of thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast, — fetter- 
ing down 

The tasked and plundered slave ! 

Pilate and Herod, friends ! 

Chief priests and rulers, as of old, com- 
bine i 

Just God and holy! is that church, which 
lends 

Strength to the spoiler, thine ? 

Paid hypocrites, who turn 
Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 
Of those high words of ^ truth which 
search and b^m 
In warning and rebuke 5 



THE CHRISTIAN SLA VE. 


It 


Feed fat, ye locusts, feed ! 

And, in your tasselled pulpits, thank 
the Lord 

That, from the toiling bondman s utter 
need, 

Ye pile your own full board. 

How long, O Lord ! how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth 


Which that poor victim of the market 
place 

Hath in her suffering won ? 

My God i can such things be? 
Hast thou not said that whatsoe’er is 
done 

Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one 
Is even done to thee ? 


away, 

And in thy name, for robbery and 
wrong 

At thy own altars pray? 

Is not thy liand stretched forth 

Visibly in the heavens, to awe and 
smite ? 

Shall not the living God of all the earth, 

And heaven above, do right ? 

Woe, then, to all who grind 

Their brethren of a common Father 
down 1 

To all who plunder from the immortal 
mind 

Its bright and glorious crown I 

Woe to the priesthood I woe 

To those whose hire is with the price of 
blood, — 

Perverting, darkening, changing, as 
they go. 

The searching truths of God 1 

Their glory and their might 

Shall perish \ and their very names shall 
be 

Vile before all the people, in the light 

Of a world’s liberty. 

0, speed the moment on 

When Wrong shall cease, and Liberty 
and Love 

And Truth and Right throughout the 
earth be known 

As in their home above. 


In that sad victim, then. 

Child of thy pitying love, I see thee 
stand, — 

Once more the jest-word of a mocking 
band, 

Bound, sold, and scourged again. 

A Christian up for sale ! 

Wet with her blood your whips, o’er- 
task her frame, 

Make her life loathsome with .your 
wrong and shame. 

Her patience shall not fail ! 

A heathen hand might deal 

Back on your heads the gathered wrong 
of yeais : 

But her low, broken prayer and nightly 
tears, 

Ye neither heed nor feel. 

Con well thy lesson o’er. 

Thou p'udeni teacher, — tell the toiling 
slave 

No dangerous tale of Him who came to 
save 

The outcast and the poor. 

But wisely shut the ray 

Of God’s free Gospel from her simple 
heart, 

And to her darkened mind alone im- 
part 

One stem command,— O b£Y ! 


THE CHRISTIAN SLAVE. 

fin a late publication of L. T, Tasistro, — 
** Random Shots and Southern BVeezes,”— is a 
description of a slave auction at New Orleans, 
at wHch the auctioneer recommended the 
woman on the stand as *‘AGood Christian T] 

. , A Christian ! going gone ! 

bids for God’s own image -for 
his grace, 


So shalt thou deftly raise 
The market price of human flesh ; and 
while 

On thee,' their pampered guest, the 
planters smile. 

Thy church shall praise. 

Grave, reverend men shall tell 
^'lom Northern pulpits how thy work 
was blest, 
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STANZAS FOR THE TIMMS, 


While in that vile South Sodom first 
and best, 

Thy poor disciples sell. 

O, shame ! the Moslem thrall, 

Who, with his master, to the Prophet 
kneels, 

While turning to the sacred Kebla feels 
His fetters break and falL 

Cheers for the turbaned Bey 
Of robber-peopled Tunis I he hath tom 
The dark slave-dungeons open, and 
hath borne 

Their inmates into day ; 

But our poor slave in vain 
Turns to the Christian shrine his aching 
eyes, — 

Its rites will only swell his market price. 
And rivet on his chain. 

God of all right ! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at. thme altar 
stand, 

Lifting in prayer to thee, the bloody 
hand 

And haughty brow of wrong ? 

O, from the fields of cane, 

From the low rice-swamp, from the 
trader’s cell, ~ 

From the black slave-ship’s foul and 
loathsome hell, 

And coffle’s weary chain, — • 

. Hoarse, horrible, and strong, * 
Rises to Heaven tliat ^onizing cry, | 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 
Howx-ong, O God, how long? ' 

> STANZA'S FOR THE TIMES. 

Is this the land our fathers loved, 

The freedom which they toiled to win? 
Js this the soil whereon they moved ? 
Are these the graves they slumber in ? 
the sons by whom are home 
mantles whici the dead have worn? 

Anri shall we Croudi above these graves, 
4), *With Craven soul and fettered lip? 
''T^ein with marked and brandedslaves, 

^ A|iri tremble at the driver’s whip ? 
the earth oar pliant knees, 
but as our masters please ? 


Shall outraged Nature cease to feel ? 

Shall Mercy’s tears no longer flow? 
Shall ruffian fiareats of cord and steel,— 

The dungeon’s gloom,— the assassin’s 

blow, 

Turn back the spirit roused to save 
The Truth, our Country and the Slave? 

Of human skulls that shrine was made, 
Round which the priests of Mexico 
Before their loathsome idol prayed 
Is Freedom’s altar fashioned so^ 

And must we yield to Freedom’s God, 
As offering meet, the negro’s blood ? 

Shall tongues be mute, when deeds are 
wrought 

Which well might shame extremest 
hell? 

Shall freemen lock the indignant 
thought ? 

Shall Pity’s bosom cease to swell? 
Shall Honour bleed ? — shall Truth suc- 
cumb? 

Shall pen, and press, and soul be dumb ? 

No ; — ^by each spot of haunted ground, 
Where Freedom weeps her children’s 
fall,— 

By Plymouth’s rock, and Bunker’s 
mound, — 

By Griswold’s stained and shattered 
wall, — 

By Warren’s ghost, — by Langdon’s 
I shade, — 

I By all the memories of our dead ! 

By their enlarging souls, which burst 
The bands and fetters round them 
set, — 

By the free Pilgrim spirit nursed 
Within our inmost bosoms, yet, — 

By all above, around, below. 

Be ours the indignant answer, — NO ! 

No ; — guided by our country’s laws, 

For truth, and right, and suffering 
man, 

Be ours to strive in Freedom’s cause, 

As Christians — as freemen can/ 
Still pouring on unwilling ears 
That truth oppression cmly fears. 

Whatl shall we guard our neighbour 
still. 

While wpmau shrieks beneath his 
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And while he tramples down at will 
The image of a common God ! 

Shall watch and ward be round him set, 
Of Northern nerve and bayonet ? 

And shall we know and share with him 
The danger and the growing shame ? 
And see our Freedom’s light grow dim, 
Which should have filled the world 
with flame ? 

And, writhing, feel, where’er we turn, 
A world’s reproach around us burn ? 

Is't not enough that this is borne ? 

And asks our haughty neighbour more? 
Must fetters which his slaves have worn 
Clank round the Yankee fanner’s 
door? 

Must he he told, beside his plough, 
What he must speak, and when, and 
how? 

Must he he told his freedom stands 
On Slavery’s dark foundations 
strong, — 

On breaking hearts and fettered hands, 
On robbery, and ciime, and wrong? 
That ^ his fathers taught is vain, — 
That Freedom's emblem is the chain ? 

Its life, its soul, from slavery drawn ? 
False, foul, profane ! Go, — teach as 
* well 

Of holy Truth from Falsehood bom ! 

Of Heaven refreshed by airs from 
Hell ! 

Of Virtue in the arms of Vice ! 

Of Demons planting Paradise ! 

Rail on, then, “brethren of the 
South," — 

Ye shall not hear the truth the less ; — 
No se4 15 on the Yankee’s mouth, 

No fetter on the Yankee’s press I 
From our Green Mountains to the sea. 
One voice shall thunder, — We ake 
FREE 1 

LINES, 

ON READING THE MESSAGE OP 
GOVERNOR RITNER, OP PENNSYLVANIA, 

Thank God for the token! — one lip 
Is still free, — 

One spirit untrammelled, -^unbending 
one knee ! 


Like the oak of the mountain, deep- 
rooted and firm, 

Erect, when the multitude bends to the 
storm; 

When traitors to Freedom, and Honour, 
and God, 

Are bowed at an Idol polluted with 
blood ; 

When the recreant North has forgotten 
her trust, 

And the lip of her honour is low in the 
dust, — 

Thank God, that one arm from the 
shackle has broken ! 

Thank God, that one man as a freetnan 
has spoken J 

O’er thy crags, Alleghany, a blast has 
been blown ! 

Down thy tide, Susquehanna, the mur- 
mur has gone ! 

To the land of the South,— of the charter 
and chain, — 

Of Liberty sweetened with Slavery’s 
pam; 

Where the cant of Democracy dwells 
on the lips 

Of the forgers of fetters, and wielders 
of whips I 

Where “chivalric” honour means really 
no more 

Thau scourging of wo*men, and robbing 
the poor I 

Where the Moloch of Slavery sitteth 
on high. 

And the words which he uttters, are — 
Worship, or die ! 

Right onward, O speed it ! Wherever 
the blood 

Of the wronged and the guiltless is cry- 
ing to God ; 

Wherever a slave in his fetters is pin- 
ing; 

Wherever the lash of the driver is twin- 
ing; 

Wherever from kindred, torn rudely 
apart, 

Comes the sorrowful wail of the broken 
of heart ; 

Wherever the shackles of tyranny bind 

In silence and darkness, the Goa-givei 
mind ; 

There, God speed it onward !— its trutl 
will be felt, — 
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PASTORAL LETTER 


Tbe bonds shall be loosened, — the iron 
shall melt I 

And O, will the land where the free 
soul of Penn 

Still lingers and breathes over mountain 
and glen, — 

Will the land where a Benezet’s spirit 
went forth 

To the peeled, and the meted, and out- 
cast of Earth, — 

Where the words of the Charter of 
Liberty first 

Erom the soul of the sage and the patriot 
burst, — 

Where first for the wronged and the 
weak of their kind, — 

The Christian and statesman their efforts 
combined, — 

Will that land of the free and the good 
wear a chain ? 

Will the call to the rescue of Freedom 
be vain? 

ETo, RitnerI — her “Friends’* at thy 
warning shall stand 

Erect for the truth, like their ancestral 
hand ; 

Forgetting the feuds and the strife of 
‘ past time, 

Counting coldness injustice, and silence 
‘ a crime ; ^ 

Turning back from the cavil of creeds, 
to unite 

Once again for the poor in defence of 
the Right ; 

Breasting calmly, but firmly, the full 
tide of Wrong, 

Overwhelmed, but not borne on its 
surges along ; 

XJnappalled by the danger, the shame, 
and the pain, 

And countii^ each trial for Truth as 
their gain ! 

And that hold-hearted yeomanry, hon- 

> > est and true, 

^H^ho, haters of fraud, give to labour its 
due ; 

fathfe^s, 'of old, sang in concert 
"^th thme, 

ine banks of Swetara, the songs of 
the Rfame, — 

Omuan-bom pilgrims, >?ho first 
I ; ' ■ - to brave 


The scorn of the proud in the cause of 
the slave : — 

Will the sons of such men yield the 
lords of the South 

One brow for the brand, — for the pad- 
lock one mouth ? 

They cater to tyrants ? — They rivet the 
chain, 

Which their fathers smote off, on the 
negro again ? 

No, never I — one voice, like the sound 
in the cloud. 

When the roar of the storm waxes loud 
and more loud, 

Wherever the foot of the freeman hath 
pressed 

From the Delaware’s marge to the 
Lake of tlie West, 

On the South-going breezes shall deepen 
and grow 

Till the land it sweeps over shall trem- 
ble below ! 

The voice of a people, — uprisen,-— 
awake, — 

Pennsylvania’s watchword, with Free- 
dom at stake, 

Thrilling up from each valley, flung 
down from each height, 

“Our Country and Liberty! — 
God for the Right 1 *’ 


THE PASTORAL LETTER. 

So, this is all, — the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter I 

When laymen think — when women 
preach — 

A war of words — a “Pastoral Let- 
ter 1 ’* 

Now, shame upon ye, parish Popes ! 
Was it thus with those, your prede- 
cessors, 

Who sealed with racks, and fire, and 
ropes 

Their loving-kindness to transgres- 
sors? 

A “ Pastoral Lettef, ” grave and dull — ' 
Alas ! in hoof and horns and features, 

How different is yoiir Brookfield bull. 
From him who . bellows, from St. 
Peter’s 1 

Your pastoral rights and powers from 
harmi’ , 



thb pastoral letter. 
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Think y^, can words alone preserve 
them? 

Your wiser fathers taught the arm 
And sword of temporal power to 
serve them, 

0 glorious days,— when Church and 
’ State 

Were wedded by your spiritual 
fathers ! 

And on submissive shoulders sat 
Your Wilsons and your Cotton Ma- 
thers. 

No vile “itinerant” then could mar 
The beauty of your tranquil Zion, 

But at his peril of the scar 
Of hangman’s whip and branding- 
iron. 

Then, wholesome laws relieved the 
Church 

Of heretic and mischief-maker, 

And priest and bailiff joined in search, 
By turns, of Papist, witch, and Qua- 
ker 1 

The stocks were at each church’s door, 
The gallows stood on Boston Com- 
mon, 

A Papist’s ears the pilloiy bore,— 

The gallows-rope, a Quaker woman I 

Your fathers dealt not as ye deal 
With “non-professing” frantic teach- 
ers; 

Theybored the tonguewithred-hot steel, 
And flayed the backs of “female 
preachers.” I 

Old Newbury, had her fields a tongue,' 
And Salem’s streets could tell their 
story, 

Of fainting women dragged along, 
Gashed by the whip, accursed and i 
gory! 

And will ye ask me, why this taunt 
Of memories sacred from the scornex ? 
And why with reckless hand I plant 
A nettle on the graves ye honour ? , 
to reproach New England’s dead 
this record from the past I summon, 
Ctf manhood to the scaffold led, 

; And suffering and heroic woman. 

.ifojrffor yourselves alone, I turn j 
tle^pages of intolerance over, 

^ ^eir Spirit, dark and stem, I 


Ye haply may your own discover ! 
For, if ye claim lie “pastoral right,” 
To silence F reedom’s voice of warning, 
And from your precincts shut the light 
Of freedom’s day around ye dawning; 

If when an earthquake voice of power, 
And signs in earth and heaven, are 
showing 

That forth, in its appointed hour, 

The Spirit of the lord is going ! 
And, with that Spirit, Freedom’s light 
On kindred, tongue, and people 
breaking, 

Whose slumbering millions, at the sight, 
In glory and in strength are waking ! 

When for the sighing of the poor, 

And for the needy God hath risen, 
And chains are breaking, and a door 
Is opening for the souls in prison ! 

If then ye would, with puny hands. 
Arrest the very work of Heaven, 

And bind anew the evil bands 
Which God’s right arm of power hath 
riven,— 

What marvel that, in many a mind, 
Those darker deeds of bigot madness 
Are closely with your own combined, 
Yet “less in anger than in sadness?” 
What marvel, if the people learn 
To claim the right of free opinion? 
What marvel, if at times they spurn 
The ancient yoke of your dominion \ 

A glorious remnant linger yet; 

Whose lips are .wet at Freedom’s 
fountains, 

The coming of whose welcome feet 
Is beautiful upon our mountains ! 
Men, who the gospel tidings bring 
Of Liberty and Love for ever, 

Whose joy is an abiding spring, 

Whose peace is as a gentle river ! 

But ye, who stom the thrilling tale 
Of Carolina’s high-souled daughters, 
Which echoes here the mournful wail 
Of sorrow from Edisto’s waters, 

Close while ye may the public ear,— 
With malice vex, with slander woun 
them,— 

The pure and good shall throng tohea 
And tried and manly hearts surrouu 
them. 
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LINES. 


O, ever may the power which led 
Their way to such a fiery trial. 

And strengthened womanhood to ^ tread 
The wine -press of such self-denial, 

Be round them in an evil land. 

With wisdom and with strength from 
Heaven, 

With Miriam’s voice, and Judith’s hand, 
And Deborah’s song, for triumph 
given ! 

,And what are ye who strive with God 
Against the ark of His salvation. 

Moved by the breath of prayer abroad. 
With blessings for a dying nation? 
What, but the stubble and the hay 
To perish, even as flax consuming. 
With all that bars His glorious way. 
Before the brightness of His coming ? 

And thou, sad Angel, who so long 
Hast waited for the glorious token, 
That Earth from all her bonds of wiong 
To liberty and light has broken, — | 

A^el of Freedom I soon to thee 
The sounding trumpet shall be given, 
And over Earth’s full jubilee 

3hall deeper joy be felt in Heaven I 

LITRES, 

WRITTEN FOR THE MEETING OF THE ANTI- 
SEAVERV SOaSTY, AT CHATHAM STREET 
CHAPEL, N. V., HELD ON THE 4TH OF THE 

TTH month, 1834. 

O ThoII whose presence went before 
Our fathers in their weary way, 

^s with thy chosen moved of yore 
The fife by night, the cloud by day ! 

When from each temple of the free, 

€ tation’s song ascends to Heaven, 
Holy Father 1 unto thee 
y nbt our humble prayer be given. 

Xhy children all, — though hue and form 
, Are varied in thine own good will,’ — 
tl^ own holy breathings warm. 
And fashioned in thine image stilL 

thee, Father! — ^hill and plain 
'lAround us wave their fruits once 
more, 

( i&lhstered vine, . and blossomed 
^ round each oc^tage door. 


And peace is here ; and hope and love ' 
Are round us as a mantle thrown, 

And unto Thee, supreme above, 

The knee of prayer is bowed alone. 

But O, for those this day can bring, 

As unto us, no joyful thrill, — 

For those who, under Freedom’s wing, 
Are bound in Slavery’s fetters still f* 

For those to whom thy living word 
Of light and love is never given, — 

For those whose ears have never heard 
The promise_and the hope of Heaven! 

For bioken heart, and clouded mind, 
Whereon no human mercies fall, — 

O, be thy gracious love inchned, 

Who, as a Father, pitiest all ! 

And grant, O Father ! that the time 
Of Earth’s deliverance may be near, 
When every land and tongue and dime 
The message of thy love shall hear, — 

When, smitten as with fire from heaved, 
The captive’s chain shall sink in dust, 
And to his fettered soul be given 
The glorious freedom of the just ! 

LINES, 

WRITTEN FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF BRITISH EMANCI- 
PATION AT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 
N. Y., “ FIRST OF AUGUST,” 1837. 

O Holy Father ! — just and true 
Are all thy works and wordsand ways, 
And unto thee alone are due 

Thanksgiving and eternal praise ! 

As children of thy gracious care, 

We veil the eye, we bend the knee. 
With broken words of praise and prayer, 
Father and God, we come to thee. 

Fot thpu hast heaid, O God of Right, 
The sighing of the island slave ; 

And stretched for him the arm of might, 
Not shortened that it could not save. 
The labourer sits beneath his vine, 

The shackled soul and hand are 
free, — 

Thanksgiving ! — for the work is thine I 
Praise ! — for the blessing is of thee ! 

And-O, we feel thy presence here, — 
Thy awful arm m Irare 1 ^ 
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Thine eye hath seen the bondman’s 
tear, — ^ 

Thine ear hath heard the bondman s 


prayer. 

Praise !— for the pride of man is low, 
The counsels of the wise aro naught, 
The fountains of repentance flow ; 

What hath our God in mercy wrought? 


Speed on thy work, Lord God of Hosts! 
And when the bondman’s chain is 
riven, 

And swells from all our guilty coasts 
The anthem of the free to Heaven, 

0, not to those whom thou hast led, 

^As with thy cloud and fire before, 

But unto thee, in fear and dread, 

Be praise and glory evermore. 


Hear it, old Europe ! we have sworn 
The death of slavery.— When it falls, 
Look to your vassals in their turn, 

Your poor dumb millions, crushed and 
worn, 

Your prisons and your palace walls ! 

0 kingly mockers !— scoffing show 
What deeds in Freedom’s name we 
do ; 

Yet know that every taunt ye throw 
Across the waters, goads our slow 
Progression towards the right and true. 

Not always shall your outraged poor, 
Appalled by democratic crime, 

Grind as their fathers ground before— 
The hour which sees our prison door 
Swing wide shall be their triumph 
time. 


LINES, 

miTTEN FOR THE ANNIVERSARV CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST, AT MIL- 
TON, 1846 

A FEW brief years have passed away 
Since Britain drove her million slaves 

Beneath tlie tropic’s fieiy ray : 

God willed their freedom ; and to-day 
Life blooms above those islandgraves ! 

He spoke ! across the Carib Sea, 

We heard the clash of breaking chains 

And felt the heart-throb of the free, 

The first, strong pulse of liberty 
Which thrilled along the bondman’s 
veins. 


On then, my brothers I every blow 
Ye deal is felt the wide earth through ; 
Whatever here uplifts the low 
Or humbles Freedom’s hateful foe, 
Blesses the Old World through the 
New, 

Take heart 1 The promised hour draws 
near, — 

I hear the downward beat of wings, 
And Freedom’s trumpet sounding clear j 
“Joy to the people ! — ^woe and fear 
To new-world tyrants, old-world 
kings !” 

% 


Though long delayed, and far, and slow, 
The Briton’s triumph shall he ours : 
Wears slavery here a prouder brow 
Than that which twelve short years ago 
Scowled darkly from her island bow- 
ers? 

Mighty alike for good or ill 
With mother-land, we fully .share 
The Saxon strength, — the nerve of 
^ steel, — 

tireless energy of will, — 

The power to do, the pride to dare. 

she has done can we not do ? 

T pur hour and men are both at hand ; 
'The blast which Freedom's angel blew 
0^^ her green islands echoes through 
i,' ' !]^Gh valley of our forest land. 


THE FAREWELL 

OF A VIRGINIA SLAVE MOTHER TO HER DAUGK 
TERS SOLD INTO SOUTHERN BONDAGE. 

Gone, gone, — sold and gonej ^ 
To the rice-swamp dank and As 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless smugs 
Where the noisome insect stings, 
Where the fever demori strews ^ 

Poison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air, — 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and Ion 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and loi 
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THE WORLD^S COHVENTIOKr. 
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There no mother^s eye is near them, 
There no mother’s ear can hear them ; 
Never, when the torturing lash 
Seams their back with many a gash, 

Shall a mother’s kindness bless them, 

Or a mother’s arms caress them* 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters I 

Gone, gone, — -sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
O, when weary, sad, and slow. 

From the fields at night they go. 

Faint with toil, and racked with pain, 

To their cheerless homes again, 

There no brother’s voice shall greet 
them, — 

There no father’s welcome meet them. 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 

Gone, gone.r-sold and gone, 

' To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From the tree whose shadow lay 
On their childhood’s place of play, — 
From the cool spring where they drank, — 
Rock, and Hll, and rivulet bank, — 
From the solemn house pf prayer, 

And the holy counsels there, — 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, | 
Tq^the rice-swamp dank and lone, j 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 

‘ Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

Tothe rice-swamp dankandlone, — 
*^ilmg through the weary day, 
night the spoiler’s prey, 
^^^'fh^'had earlier died, 

^ee^iing calmly, side by side, 

Whejre the tyrant’s power is o’er, 

And th^ galls no more ! 

O^e, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
From Vn^nia’s hills and 
Woe is me^ tny stolen dangers ! 

gone,^-«old and gone. 

To riie rk»-swamp dank and lone. 
^ ht^y love He bearepth,— 
reed He sparetfa, — 
to whom alone 


All their cruel wrongs are known, 

Still their hope and refuge prove, 

With a more than mother’s love 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,-^ 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters I 


THE MORAL WARFARE. 

When Freedom, on her natal day, 
Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 
Baptized her infant brow in blood ; 
And, through the storm which round 
her swept, 

Their constant ward and watching kept. 

Then, where our quiet herds repose. 
The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 
To mortal strife as tigers sprung, 

And every gift on. Freedom’s shrine 
Was man for beast, an4 blood for wine ! 

Our fathers to their graves have gone ; 
Their strife is past, — their triumpl 
won ; 

But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honoured place, - 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be. In God’s owm might 
We gird us for the coming fight. 

And, strong in Him w^hose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,-* 
The Light, and Truth, and Love qJ 
Heaven. 


THE WORLB’S CONVENTIOJ^ 

OP THE FRIENOS OP EMANCIPATlOlf, HRIJ 
IN CONDON IN X840. 

Yes, let them gather I — Summon fbrti 
The pledged philanthropy of Earth, ; 
From every land, whose hills haveheaic 
The bugle blast of Freedom waking 
Or shrieking of her symbol-bird ' 
From out his cloudy eyrie break^ : 
Where Justice hath one w*orsli%p^t " 
Or truth one altar built to her i ; ’ 
Where’er a human heart 'is- 
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O’er wrongs which Earth’s sad chil- 
dren know,— ^ I 

Where’er a single heart is keeping! 

Its prayerful watch with human woe : 
Thence let them come, and greet each 
other, 

And know in each a friend and brother ! 

Yes, let them come I from each green 
vale 

Where England’s old baronial halls 
Still bear upon their storied walls 
The grim crusader’s rusted mail, 

Battered by Paynim spear and brand 
On Malta’s rock or Syria’s sand ! 

And mouldering pennon-staves once set 
Within the soil of Palestine, 

By Jordan and Genesaret ; ’ 

Or, borne with England’s Battle line, 
O’er Acre’s shattered turrets stooping, 
Or, midst the camp their banners droop- 
ing, 

With dews from hallowed Hermon 
wet, 

A holier summons now is given 
Than that gray hermit’s voice of old, 
Which unto all the winds of heaven 
The banners of the Cross unrolled 1 
Not for the lon^-deserted shrine,— 

Not for the dull unconscious sod, 
Which tells not by one lingering sign 
That there the hope of Israel trod;— 
But for that truth, for which alone 
In pilgrim eyes are sanctified 
The garden moss, the mountain stone, 
Whereon his holy sandals pressed,— 
The fountain which his lip hath 
blessed,— 

Whate’er hath touched his garment’s 
hem 

At Bethany or Bethlehem, 

Or Jordan’s river-side. 

For Freedom, in the name of Him 
Who came to raise Earth’s drooping 
poor, 

To break the chain from every limb, 
The holt; from every prison door ! 

For these, o’er all the earth hath passed 
An ever-deepening trumpet blast, 

' A^ if an angel’s breath had lent 
Its vigour to the instrument. 

^ Wales, from Snowdon’s mountain 
j walhs 

I fSW startle at that thrilling call, 


As if she heard her hards again ; 

And Erin’s “harp on Tara’s wall ” 

Give out its ancient strain, 

Mirthful and sweet, yet sad withal, — 
The melody which Enn loves, 

When o’er that harp, ’mid bursts of 
gladness 

And slogan cries and lyke-wake sadness, 
The hand of her O’Connell moves ! 
Scotland, from lake and tarn and rill, 
And mountain hold, and heathery hill, 
Shall catch and echo back the note, 

As if she heard upon her air 
Once more her Cameronian’s prayer 
And song of Freedom float. 

And cheering echoes shall reply 
From each remote dependency, 

Where Britain’s mighty sway is known, 
In tropic sea or frozen zone ; 

Where’er her sunset flag is furling, 

Or morning gun-fire’s smoke is curling ; 
From Indian Bengal’s groves of palm 
And rosy fields and gales of balm, 

Where Eastern pomp and power are 
rolled 

Through regal Ava’s gates of gold ; 

And from the lakes and ancient woods 
And dim Canadian soLtudes, 

WTience, sternly from her rocky throne, 
Queen of die North, Quebec looksdown; 
And from those bright and ransomed 
Isles 

Where all unwonted Freedom smiles, 
And the dark labourer still retains 
The scar of slavery’s broken chains ! 

From the hoar Alps, which sentinel 
The gateways of the land of Tell, 

Where morning’s keen and earliest 
glance 

On Jura’s rocky wall is thrown, 

And from the olive bowers Franck 
And vine groves garlanding the 
Rhone,— 

“Friends of the Blacks,” as true and 
tried 

As those who stood by Oge’s side, 
Annyieard the Hayden’s tale of wrong, ' 
Shal gather at that summons strong^ 
Broglie, Passy, and him whose Song . 
Breath^ over Syria’s holy sod,; . ^ * 
And in the paths which Jesus trod^ ’ ' 
And inunnured midst the Mllsi^hldihe)^ . 
Crownless and sad Jerusdem, ’ s* ’ 
i Hath echoes ; 
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Of Israel’s prophet -lyre is known. 

Still let them come, — from Quito^s 
walls, 

And from the^Orinoco’s tide. 

From Lima’s Inca-haunted halls, 

From Santa Fe and Yucatan,^ — 

Men who by swart Guerrero’s side 
Proclaimed the deathless rights of 
MAN, 

Broke every bond and fetter off, 

And hailed in every sable serf 
A free and brother Mexican ! 

Chiefs who across the Andes’ chain 
Have followed Freedom’s flowing 
pennon, 

And seen on Junin’s fearful plain. 

Glare o’er the broken ranks of Spain 
The fire-burst of JBolivar’s cannon I 
And Hayti, from her mountain land. 
Shall send the sons of those who 
hurled 

Defiance from her blazing strand, — 

The wmr-gage from her Petion’s hand. 
Alone against a hostile world. 

Nor all unmindful, thou, the while, 
Land of the dark and mystic Nile 1-^ 
Thy Moslem mercy yet may shame 
All tyrants of a Christian name,— 
When in the shade of Gizeh’s pile. 

Or, where from Abyssinian hills 
, El Gerek’s upper fountain fills. 

Or where from Mountains of the Moon 
El Abiad bears his watery boon, 
Where’er thy lotus blossoms swim 
' Within their ancient hallowed wa- 
ters, — 

Where’er is heard the Coptic hymn, 

Or song of Nubia’s sable daughters, — 
The curse of slavery and the crime, 
"Jliy becme^ from remotest time, 

^ At thy dgAMehemet’s decree 
* Fbr eve^l™ie shall pass from thee j 
And ch®ns forsake each captive’s limb 
>f all those tribes, whose hills around 
&^ave ei^oed hack the cymbal sound 
And victor horn of Ibrahim, 

And fhou whose glory and whose tirime 
po*earth?s remotest bound and crime, 
mingled tones of awe and scorn, 

The echoes of a world have borne, 

^ country 1 glorious aT thy birth, 
A^y-star flashing br^htly forth, — 
The hetald-sign of F^^dom’s dawn ! 


O, who could dream that saw thee then 
And watched thy rising from afar ’ 
That vapours from oppression’s fen * 
Would cloud the upward tending star! 
Or, that earth’s tyrant powers, whicl 
heard. 

Awe-struck, the shout which bailee 
thy dawning, 

Would rise so soon, prince, peer, anc 
king, 

To mock thee with theit welcoming. 
Like Hades when her thrones wen 
stirred 

To gleet the down-cast Star o 
Morning ! 

“Aha ! and art thou fallen thus? 

Art thou become as one of us 

Land of my fathers ! — there will stand 
Amidst that world-assembled band, 
Those owning thy maternal claim 
Unweakened by thy crime and shame, - 
The sad reprovers of thy wrong, — 
The children thou hast spurned so long 
Still with affection’s fondest yearning 
To their unnatural mother turning. 
No traitors they ! — ^but tried and leal, 
Whose own is but thy general weal, 
Still blending with the patriot’s zeal 
The Christian’s love for human kind, 
To caste and climate unconfined. 

A holy gathering ! — peaceful all : 

No threat of war, — no savage caU 
For vengeance on an ernng brothci 
But in their stead the godlike plan 
To teach the brotherhood of man 
To love and reverence one another, 
As sharers of a common blood. 

The children of a common God - 
Yet, even at its lightest word. 

Shall Slavery’s darkest depthsbestirfe< 
Spain, watching from her Moro’s kee 
Her slave-ships traversing the deep, 
And Rio, in her strength and pride, 
Lifting, ^ong her mountain-side. 

Her snowy battlements and towers,— 
Her lemon-groves and tropic bowers, 
With bitter hate and sullen fear 
Its freedom -giving voice shall hear ; 
And where my country’s flag is flowin 
On breezes from Mount Vernon blo’ 
ing 

Above the Nation’s council h?IIs, 
Where Freedom’s praise is loud ai 
long, . 
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While close beneath the outward walls 
Hie driver plies his reeking thong, — 
The hammer of the man-thief falls, 
3»er hypocritic cheek and brow 
The crimson flush of shame shall glow, 
^nd all who for their native land 
A.re pledging life and heart and hand, — 
Worn watchers o’er her changing weal, 
Who for her tarnished honour feel, — 
Through cottage door and council-hall 
Shall thunder an awakening call. 

The pen along its page shall bum 
With all intoleiable scorn, — 

An eloquent rebuke shall go 
On all the winds that Southward blow, — 
From priestly lips, now sealed and dumb, 
Warning and dread appeal shall come, 
Like those which Israel heard from him, 
The Prophet of the Cherubim, — 

Or those which sad Esaias hurled 
Against a sin-accursed woild I 
Its wizard leaves the Press shall fling 
Unceasing from its iron wing. 

With characters inscribed thereon, 

As fearful in the despot's hall 
As to the pomp of Babylon 
The fire-sign on the palace wall I 
And, from her dark iniquities, 

Methinks I see my country rise j 
Kot challenging the nations round 
To note her tardy justice done, — 

Her captives from their chains unbound. 
Her prisons opening to the sun : — 
tearfully her arms extending 
Over the poor and unoffending j 
Her regal emblern now no longer 
'A bird of prey, with talons reeking. 
Above the dying captive shrieking,' 

But, spreading ©ut her ample wing, — 
A broad, impartial covering, — 

The weaker sheltered by the strong- 
er! — 

0, then to Faith's anointed eyes 
^The promised token shall be given ; 
And on a nation's sacrifice, 

Atoning fpr the sin of years. 

And wet with penitential tears, — ^ 

The fire shall fall from Heaven 1 

,1839. ‘ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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yess New Hampshire 1 — from 
gr^ite peaks 


Once more the voice of Stark and 
Langdoii speaks. 

The long-bound vassal of the exulting 
South 

For very shame her self- forged chain 
has broken, — 

Tom the black seal of slavery from her 
mouth, 

And in the clear tones of her old time 
spoken 1 

O, all undieamed-of, all unhoped-for 
changes I — 

The tyrant’s ally proves his sternest 
foe ; 

To all his biddings, from her mountain 
ranges. 

New Hampshire thunders an indig- 
nant No ! 

Whois it now despairs? O, faint of heart, 

Look upward to those Northern 
mountains cold, 

Flouted by Freedom's victor-flag un- 
rolled, 

And gather strength to bear a manlier 
part I 

All is not lost. The angel of God’s 
blessing 

Encamps with Freedom on the field 
of fight; 

Still to her banner, day by day, are 
pressing. 

Unlooked-for allies, striking for the 
right 1 

Courage, then, Northern hearts 1 — Be 
firm, be true : 

What one brave State hath done, can ye 
not also do ? 


THE NEW YEAR : 


ADDRESSED TO THE PATRONS OF THE FENSYL- 
VANIA FREEMAN 


The wave is breaking on tS" shore, — 
The echo- fading from the chime, — 
Again the shadow moveth o’er " 

The dial-plate of time I ^ 

O, seer-seen Angel ! waiting now 
With weary feet on sea and shore, 
Inmatient for the last dread vow 
That time shall be no more I 

Once more across thy sleepless eye 
The semblance of a smile has plH^sed 


F 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


The year departing leaves more nigh 
Time’s fearfullest and last. 

O, in that dying year hath been. 

- The sum of all since time began, — 
The birth and death, the joy and pam, 
Of Nature and of Man. 

Spring with her change of sun and 
shower, 

And streams released from "Winter’s 
chain, 

And bursting bud, and opening flower, 
And greenly growing grain ; 

And Summer’s shade, and sunshine 
warm, 

And rainbows o’er her hill- tops bowed, 
And voices in her rising storm, — 

God speaking from his cloud !— 

And Autumn’s fruits and clustering 
sheaves, 

And soft, warm days of golden light, 
The glory of her forest leaves. 

And harvest-moon at night ; 

A.nd Winter with her leafless grove, | 
And prisoned stream, and drifting 
snow. 

The bnlliance of her heaven above 
And of her eaith below : — 

And man, — in whom an angel’s mind 
With earth’s low instincts finds 
abode, — 

The highest of the links which bind 
Brute nature to her God ; 

His> infant eye hath seen the light, 

His childhood’s merriest laughter 
rung, 

Ai^ acti^^orts to manlier might 
The nJi^es of boyhood strung 1 

And love, and passion’s fires,* 

Hawlfsoothed or burned in man- 
'^ond’s breast, 

And lofty aims and low desires 
. By .turns disturbed his rest, 

’plijre of the newly-born 

“ " Has mingled with the funeral knell ; 
sAnd p’fer the dying’s ear has gone 
inerty mamage-helh 


And Wealth has filled his halls with 
mirth. 

While Want, in many a humble shed. 
Toiled, shivering by her cheerless 
hearth, 

The live-long night for bread. 

And worse than all, — the human slave, ^ 
The spoit of lust, and pnde, and 
scorn ! 

Plucked off the crown his Makei gave, 

His regal manhood gone. 

O, still, my country ! o’er thy plains, 
Blackened with slavery’s blight and 
ban, 

That human chattel drags his chains, — 
An uncreated man ! 

And still, where’er to sun and breeze. 
My country, is thy flag unrolled, 

With scorn, the gazing stranger sees 
A stain on every fold. 

O, tear the gorgeous emblem down ! 

It gathers scorn from every eye. 

And despots smile and good men frown 
Whene’er it passes by. 

Shame 1 shame I its starry splendours 
glow 

Above the slaver’s loathsome jail, 

Its folds are ruffling even now 
His crimson flag of sale. 

Still round our country’s proudest hall 
The trade in human flesh is driven. 
And at each caieless hammer-fall, 

A human heart is riven. 

And this, too, sanctioned by the men, 
Vested with power to shield the righ 
And throw each vile and robber den 
Wide open to the light.. 

Yet, shame upon them !— there they sit 
Men of the North, subdued and still 
Meek, pliant poltroons, only fit 
To work a master’s will. 

Sold, — bargained off for Souther 
votes, — 

A passive herd of Northern mules, 
Just braying through their ptirdiased 
throate 

Whate’er their owner rules^ 
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And he, 3^— the basest of the base, 

The vilest of the vile,— whose name, ! 
Embalmed in infinite disgrace, 

Is deathless in its shame I— 

A tool,— to bolt the people’s door 
Against the people clamouring there, ; 
An ass,— to trample on their floor 
A people’s rJght of prayer ! 

Nailed to his self-made gibbet fast, 
Self-pilloried to the public view,— 

A mark for every passing blast 
Of scorn to whistle through ; 

There let him hang, and hear the boast 
Of Southrons o’er their pliant tool, — 
A new Stylites on his post, ' 

“ Sacred to ridicule ! ” 

ILook we at home ! — our noble hall, 

To Freedom’s holy purpose given, 
Now rears its black and ruined wall. 
Beneath the wintry heaven, — 

Telling the story of its doom, — 

The fiendish mob,— the prostrate 
law, — 

The fiery jet through midnight’s gloom, 
Our gazing thousands saw. 

Look to our State, — the poor man’s 
right 

Tom from him : — and the sons of 
those 

Whose blood in Freedom’s sternest 
fight 

Sprinkled the Jersey snows, 

Outlawed within the land of Penn, 

That Slavery’s guilty fears might 
cease. 

And those whom God created men 
Toil on as brutes in peace. 

Yet o’er the blackness of the storm 
A bow of promise bends on high. 


And gleams of sunshine, soft and warm, 
Break through our clouded sky. 

East, West, and North, the shout is 
heard, 

Of freemen rising for the right : 

Each valley hath its rallying ord, — 
Each hill xts signal light. 

O’er Massachusetts’ rocks of gray, 

The strengthening light of fieedom 
shines, 

Rhode Island’s Narragansett Bay, — 
And Vermont’s snow -hung pines I 

From Hudson’s frowning palisades 
To Alleghany’s laurelled crest, 

O’er lakes and prairies, streams and 
glades, 

It shines upon the West. 

Speed on the light to those who dwell 
In Slavery’s land of woe and sm, 
And through the blackness of that hell, 
Let Heaven’s own light break in. 

So shall the Southern conscience quake 
Before that light poured full and 
strong, 

So shall the Southern heart awake 
To all the bondman’s wrong. 

And from that lich and sunny land , 
The song of grateful millions rise,' 
Like that of Israel’s ransomed band 
Beneath Arabia’s skies : 

And all who now are bound beneath 
Our banner’s shade, our eagle’s wing 
From Slavei^’s night of moral death 
To light and life shall spring. 

Broken the bondman’s chain, and gone 
The master’s guilt, and hate, and fear, 
And unto both alike shall dawn, 

A New and Happy Year. 

1839. ^ 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VIRGINIA. 

, [Wfittea on reading an account of the proceedings of the citizens of Norfolk, Va., in, re- 
ference to George Latimer, the alleged fugibve slav^ the result of whose ca,se in 
^Massachusetts will probably be similar to that of the negro Somerset in England, in 1772.] 

The blast from Freedom’s Northern hills, upon its Southern way, 

Bear; ©■reeHno' to Virginia from Bav • — 
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No word of haughty challenging, nor battle bugle’s peal, 

Nor steady tread of marching files, nor clang of horsemen’s steel. 

No tiains of deep-mouthed cannon along our highways go, — 

Around our silent arsenals untrodden lies the snow ; 

And to the land-breeze of our ports, upon their errands far, 

A thousand sails of commerce swell, but none are spread for war. 

We hear thy threats, Virginia I thy stormy words and high. 

Swell harshly on the Southern winds which melt along our sky ; 

Yet, not one brown, hard hand foregoes its honest labour here,— 

No hewer of our mountain oaks suspends his axe in fear. 

Wild are the waves which lash the reefs along St. George’s bank, — 

Cold on the shore of Labrador the fog lies white and dank ; 

Through storm, and wave, and blinding mist, stout are the hearts which man 
The fishing smacks of Marblehead, the sea-hoats of Cape Ann, 

The cold north light and wintry sun glare on their icy forms, 

Bent grimly o’er their straining lines or wrestling with the storms ; 

Free as the winds they drive before, rough as the waves they roam, 

They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat against their rocky home. 

What means the Old Dominion ? Hath she forgot the day 
When o’er her conquered valleys swept the Briton’s steel array ? 

How side by side, with sons of hers, the Massachusetts men 
Encountered Taileton’s charge of fire, and stout Cornwallis, then ? 

Forgets she how the Bay State, in answer to the call 

Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out from Faneuil Hall? 

When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, came pulsing on each breath 
Of Northern winds, the thrilling sounds of ** LiB^iRTY or Death I ” 

What asks the Old Dominion ? If now her sons have proved 
False to their fathers’ memory, — false to the faith they loved, 

If she can scoff at Freedom, and its great charter spurn. 

Must we of Massachusetts from truth and duty turn ? 

We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slavery’s hateful hell, — 

Our voices, at your bidding, take up the bloodhound’s yell, — 

We gathejr, at your summons, above our fathers’ graves. 

From Freedom’s holy altar-homs to tear your wretched slaves ! 

Than'^ God 1 not yet so vilely can Massachusetts bow ; 

'^The s^rit of her early time is with her even now ; 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood moves slow* and calm and cool, 
She^thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s slave and tool ! 

AlMhat a mUr State should do, all that a free State may, 

Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in our early day ; 

^ But that one dark loathsome burden ye must stagger with alone, 

And reap the bitter harvest which ye yourselves have sown ! 

Hold, while ye may, yopr struggling slaves, and burden God’s free ait 
With woman’s shriek beneath the Iash,^and manhood’s wild despair } 

; 25^ elp^r to the ‘‘cleaving curse” that writes upon your plains 
f The ol^tin^ of AImii?hiv wrath asrainst a land of channst. 
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Still shame your gallant ancestry, the cavaliers of old, 

By watching round the shambles where human flesh is sold, — 

Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count his market value, when 
The maddened mother’s C17 of woe shall pierce the slaver’s den 1 

Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the Virginia name ; 

Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with rankest weeds of shame ; 

Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair universe, — 

We wash our hands for ever of your sin and shame and curse. 

A voice from lips whereon the coal from Freedom’s shrine hath been, 
Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts of Berkshire’s mountain men : 

The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly lingering still 
In all our sunny valleys, on every wind-swept hilL 

And when the prowling man-thief came hunting for his prey 
Beneath the very shadow of Bunker’s shaft of gray, 

IIow, through the free lips of the son, the father’s warning spoke ; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the Pilgrim city broke ! 

A hundred thousand right arms were lifted up on high, — 

A hundred thousand voices sent back their loud reply ; 

Through the thronged towns of Fssex the startling summons rang, 

And up from bench and loom and wheel her young mechanics sprang 1 

The voice of free, broad Middlesex,— of thousands as of one, — 

The shaft of Bunker calling to that of Lexington, — 

From Norfolk’s ancient villages, from Plymouth’s rocky bound 
To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean close her round ; — 

From rich and rural Worcester, where through the calm repose 
Of cultured vales and fringing woods the gentle Nashua flows, 

To where Wachuset’s wintry blasts the mountain larches stir, 

Swelled up to Heaven the thrilling cry of “God save Latimer !” 

And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with the salt sea spray, — 

And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narragansett Bay ! 

Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden felt the thrill, 

And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen swept down from Holyoke 
Hill. 

The voice of Massachusetts ! Of her free sons and daughters, — 

Beep calling unto deep aloud,— the sound of many waters I 
Against the burden of that voice what tyrant power shall stand ? 

No feiiers in the Bay State! No slave upon her land! 

Look to it well, ^Virginians I In calmness we have borne, 

In answer to our faith and trust, your insult and your scorn ; 

YouVe spurned our kindest counsels, — you've hunted for our lives, - 
And shaken round our hearths and homes your manacles and gyves 

>We wage no war;— we lift no arm, — we fling no torch within 
The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath your soil of sin ; 

We leave ye with your bondmen, to wrestle, while ye can, 

^ Wiflr te strong upward tendencies and godlike soul of man ! 
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But for us and for our children, the vow which we have given 
For freedom and humanity is registered in Heaven ; 

Ho slave-htmi in our borders^ — no pirate on our strand ! 

No fetters %n the Bay titaie^ — no slave upon our land! 


THE RELIC. 

[Pennsylvania Hall, dedicated to Free 
Discussioa and the cause of human liberty, 
was destroyed by a mob in 183S. The follow- 
ing was written on receiving a cane wrought 
From a fragment of the wood-work which the 
fire had spared.] 

Token of fiiendship true and tried. 
From one whose fiery heart of youth 
With mine has beaten, side by side, 

For Liberty and Truth ; 

With honest pride the gift I take, 

And prize it for the giver’s sake. 

But not alone because it tells 

Of generous hand and heart sincere ; 
Around that gift of friendship dwells 
A memory doubly dear, — 

Earth’s noblest aim, — man’s holiest 
thought, 

With that memorial frail inwrought ! 

Fure thoughts and sweet, like flowers 
unfold, 

And precious memories round it cling, 
Even as the Prophet’s rod of old 
In beauty blossoming : 

And buds of feeling pure and good 
Spring from its cold unconscious wood. 

Relic of Freedom’s shrine ! — a brand 
Plucked from its burning ! — ^let it be 
Dear as a jewel from the hand 
Of a lost friend to me ! — 

Flower of a penshed garland left. 

Of life and beauty unbereft I 

O, if the young enthusiast bears, 

O’el weary waste and sea, the stone 
Which crumbled from the Forum^s stairs, 
^ Or round the Parthenon ; 

Or olive-bough from some wild tree 
^uug over old Thermopylae : 

® kaflets from some hero’s tomb, 

^ Or moss-wreath tom from mins 
y . hoary,—' 

.faded flowers whose sisters bloom 
fields renoViiied in stqiy,— 
fragment from the Alhambra^s crest 
rocjc by Dmids blessed ;■ 


Sad Erin’s shamrock greenly growing 
Where Freedom led her stalwart kem 
Or Scotia’s “rough bur thistle” blowing 
On Bruce’s Bannockburn, — * 

Or Runnymede’s wild English rose, 

Or lichen plucked from Sempach’s 
snows ! — 

If it be true that things like these 
To heart and eye bright visions bring, 
Shall not far holier memories 
To this memorial cling? 

Which needs no mellowing mist of time 
To hide the crimson stains of crime ! 

Wreck of a temple, unprofaned, — 

Of courts where Peace with Freedom 
trod. 

Lifting on high, with hands unstained, 
Thanksgiving unto God ; 

Where Meicy’s voice of love was plead- 
ing 

For human hearts in bondage bleed- 
ing 1— 

Where, midst the sound of rushing feet 
And curses on the night-air flung, 
That pleading vo-ice rose calm and sweet 
From woman’s earnest tongue ; 

And Riot turned his scowling glance, 
Awed, from her tranquil countenance ! 

That temple now in ruin lies ! — 

The fire-stain on its shattered wall, 
And open to the changing skies 
Its black and roofless hall, 

It stands before a nation’s sight, 

A gravestone over buned Right 1 

But from that ruin, as of old, 

The fire-scorched stones themselves 
are crying, 

And fropc^heir ashes White and cold 
Its timjiers are replying I 
A voice which slavery cannot kill 
Speaks from the crumbling arches still ! 

And even this relic from thy .shrine, 

O holy Freedom I hath to me 



? BRANDED HAND, 


A potent powei*, a voice and sign 
To testify of thee ; 

And, grasping it, methmks I feel 
A deeper faith, a stronger zeal. 

And not unlike that mystic rod, 
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Of old stretched o’er the Egyptian 
wave, 

Which opened, in the strength of God, 
A pathway for the slave. 

It yet may point the bondman’s way. 
And turn the spoiler from his prey. 


THE BRANDED HAND. 

1846. 

Welcome home again, brave seaman ! with thy thoughtful brow and gray, 
And the old heroic spirit of our earlier, better day, — 

With that front of calm endurance, on whose steady nerve in vain 
Pressed the iron of the prison, smote the fiery shafts of pain I 

Is the tyrant’s brand upon thee ? Did the brutal cravens aim 
To make God’s tmth thy falsehood, his holiest woik thy shame ^ 

When, all blood-quenched, from the torture the iron was withdrawn, 

How laughed their evil angel the bafHed fools to scorn J 

They change to wrong the duty which God hath written out 
On the great heart of humanity, too legible for doubt ! 

The^i the loathsome moral lepers, blotched from footsole up to crown, 

Give to shame what God hath given unto honour and renown I 

Why, that brand is highest honour ! — than its traces never yet 
Upon old armorial hatchments was a prouder blazon set ; 

And thy unborn generations, as they tread our rocky stiand, 

Shall tell with pride the story of their father’s branded hand 1 

As the Templar home was welcome, bearing back from Syrian wars 
■phe scars of Arab lances and of Paynim scymitars, 

The pallor of the prison, and the shackle’s crimson span. 

So we meet thee, so we greet thee, tmest friend of God and man ! 

He suffered for the ransom of the dear Redeemer’s grave, 

Thou for his living presence in the bound and bleeding slave ; 

He for a soil no longer by the feet of angels trod, 

Thou for the true Shechinah, the present home of God I 

For, while the jurist, sittinjp; with the slave- whip o’er him swung, 

From the tortured truths ot freedom the lie of slavery wrung, 

: And the solemn priest to Moloch, on each Gocl-deserted shrine, 

Broke the bondman’s heart for bread, poured the bondman’s blood for wine,— 

i While the multitude in blindness to a far-off Saviour knelt, 

And spumed, the while, the ,(semple ■where a present Saviour dwelt j 
Thou beheld’st him in the task-^eld, iu the prison shadows dim, 

And thy mercy to the hondms^hi it was mercy unto him ! 

Tnthy lone and long night-watches, sky above and wave below, 

didst learn a higher wisdom than the babbling schoolmen know ; 

5t0d’s stars and silence taught thee, as his angels omy can, 

the ohe sole sacred thing beneath the cope of heaven is Man I 
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That he who treads profanely on the scrolls of law and creed, 

In the depth of God’s great goodness may find mercy in his need ; 

But woe to him who crushes the soul with chain and rod, 

And herds with lower natures the awful foim of God ! 

Then lift that manly right-hand, bold ploughman of the wave ! 

Its branded palm shall prophesy, “ Salvation to the Slave ! ” 
Hold up its fire- wrought language, that whoso reads may feel 
His heart swell strong within him, his sinews change to steel. 

Hold it up before our sunshine, up against our Northern air, — 

Ho ! men of Massachusetts, for the love of God, look there ! 

Take in henceforth for your standard, like the Bruce’s heart of yore, 
In the daik strife closing round ye, let that hand be seen before ! 

And the tyrants of the slave-land shall tremble at that sign, 

When it points its finger Southward along the Puritan line : 

Woe to the State-gorged leeches and the Chuxxh’s locust band. 

When they look from slavery’s ramparts on the coming of that hand 1 


* TEXAS. 

VOICE OF NEW ENGLANb. 

TJp the hillside, down the glen, 
Rouse the sleeping citizen ; 
Summon out the might of men I 


Perish party, — perish cjan ; 
Strike together while ye can, 
Like the arm of one strong man. 

Like that angel’s voice sublime. 
Heard above a world of crime, 
Crying of the end of time, — 


Like a lion growlfrig low, — 

Like a night-storm rising slow, — 
Like the tread of unseen foe,- — 

It is coming, — ^it is nigh 1 
Stand your homes and altars by ; 
On your own free thresholds die. 


With one heart and with one mouth, 
Let the North unto the South 
Speak the word befitting both *. 

4 

** What though Issachar be strong ! 
Ye may load his back with wrong 
Overmuch and over long : 


Clang the hells in all your spires ; 
On the gray hills of your sires 
Fling to heaven your signal-fires. 


** Patience with her cup o’erran. 
With her weary thread outspun. 
Murmurs that her work is done. 


.From Wachuset, lone and bleak, 
^Unto Berkshire’s tallest peak, « 

, Let^the flame-tongued heralds speak. 


for God and duty stand, 

to heart and hand to hand, 
^ Roimd the old graves of the land. 

Whoso prinks or falters now, 
Whofifp fo the yoke would bow, 
i^lanid the craven on his brow I 

a’s soil hath only place 
& # ai>d fearles^. race, — 
find base . 


“Make our Union-bond a chain, 
Weak as tow in Freedom’s strain. 
Link by link shall snap in twain, 

“ Vainly shall your sand- wrought rope 
Bind the starry cluster up, 
Shattet^d^^er heaven’s blue cope I 

“ Giv)SP®right though broken rays, 
RsLthe^ thm eternal haze, 

Clouding o’er the full-orbed blaze. 

‘*Take your land of sun and bloom ? 
Only leave to Freedom room 
For her plough, and fopg4 
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,< Take your slavery-blackened vales ; 
Leave us but our own free gales, 

Blovdng on our thousand sails. 

« Boldly, or with treacherous art, 

Strike the blood-wrought chain ajiart ; 
Break the Union’s mighty heart ; 

»Work the ruin, if ye will ; 

Pluck upon your heads an ill 
Which shall grow and deepen still. 

“With your bondman’s light arm bare, 
With his heart of black despair, 

Stand alone, if stand ye dare ! 

“Onward with your fell design j 
Dig the gulf and draw the line : 

Pire beneath your feet the mine ; 

“Deeply, when the wide abyss 
Yawns between your land and this. 
Shall ye feel your helplessness. 

“By the hearth, and in the bed, 

Shaken by a Idok or tread, 

Ye shall own a guilty dread. 

‘f And the curse of unpaid toil, 
Downward through your generous soil 
Like a fire shall burn and spoil 

“Our bleak hills shall bud and blow, 
Vines our rocks shall overgrow, 

Plenty in our valleys flow : — 

“And when vengeance clouds your 
skies, 

Hither shall ye turn your eyes, 

As the lost on Paradise ! 

“ We but ask our rocky strand, 
Freedom’s true and brother band, 
Freedom’s strong and honest hand, — 

“Valleys by the slave untrod, 

Arid the Pilgrim’s mountain sod. 

Blessed of our fathers’ God ! ” 

. TO FANEUIL Ili^. 

’ ; , 1844. 

1 — ^if manhood still ye claim, 

^ i lf the Northern pulse can thrill, 

I by wrong or stung by shame, 
strongly still, ^ 


Let the sounds of traffic die : 

Shut the mill-gate,— leave the stall, — 
Fling the axe and hammer by, — 
Tluong to Faneuil Hall ! 

Wrongs which freemen never brooked, — 
Dangers grim and fierce as they, 
Which, like couching lions, looked 
On your fathers’ way, — 

These your instant zeal demand, 
Shaking with their earthquake-call 
Every rood of Pilgrim land, 

Ho, to Faneuil Hall ! 

From your capes and sandy bars,— 
From your mountain-ndges cold, 
Through whose pines the westering stars 
Stoop their crowns of gold, — 

Come, and with your footsteps walce 
Echoes from that holy wall ; 

Once again, for Fieedom’s sake, 

Rock your fathers’ hall ! 

Up, and tiead beneath your feet 
Every cord by party spun ; 

Let your hearts together beat 
As the heait of one. 

Banks and tariffs, stocks and trade. 

Let them rise or let them fall ; 
Freedom asks your common aid, — 

Up, to Faneuil Hall ! 

Up, and let each voice that speaks 
Ring from thence to Southern plains, 
Sharply as the blow whiph breaks 
Prison-bolts and chains ; 

Speak as well becomes the free : 

Dreaded more than steel or ball, 

Shall your calmest utteranfce be. 

Heard from Faneuil Plall? 

Have they wronged us ? Let us then 
Render back nor threats nor prayers; 
Have they chained our free-born men? 

Let vs unchain theies! 

Up, your banner leads the van, 
Blazoned, “ Liberty for all ! ’’ 

Finish what your sires began I 
Up, to Faneuil Hall 1 

TO MASSACHUSETTS. 

1844. 

What though around thee blazes 
No fiery rallying sign? 

From all thy own high places, ' 

Give heaven the lighl^J^ thine I 
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THE PINE TPEE, 


What though unthrilled, unmoving, 
The statesman stands apart, 

And comes no warm approving 
From Mammon crowded mart? 

Still, let the land be shaken 
By a summons of thine own ! 

By all save truth forsaken. 

Why, stand with that alone ! 

Shrink not from strife unequal ! 
With the best is always hope ; 

And. ever in the sequel 

God holds the right side up ! 

But when, with thine uniting, 
Come voices long and loud. 

And far-off hills are writing 
Thy hre- words on the cloud ; 

When from Penobscot’s fountains 
A deep response is heard. 

And across the Western mountains 
Rolls back thy rallying word ; 

Shall thy line of battle falter, 

With its allies just in view? 


O, by hearth and holy altar. 

My fatherland, he true ! 

Fling abroad thy scrolls of freedom ! 

Speed them onwaid far and fast ! 
Over hill and valley speed them, 

Like the sibyl’s on the blast I 

Lo ! the Empire State is shaking 
The shackles from her hand ; 

With the rugged North is waking 
The level sunset land ! 

On they come, — the free battalions ! 
East and West and North they 
come, 

And the heart-beat of the millions 
Is the beat of h reedom’s dium. 

‘'To the tyrant’s plot no favour 1 
No heed to place-fed knaves 1 
Bar and bolt the door for ever 
Against the land of slaves ! ” 

Flear it, mother Earth, and hear it 
The Heavens above us spread ! 

The land is i*oused, — its spirit 
I Was sleeping, but not dead I 


THE PINE-TREE. 

1846. 

Lift again the stately emblem on the Bay State’s rusted shield, 

Give to Northern winds the Pine-Tiee on our banner’s tattered field. 

Sons of men who sat in council with their Bibles round the board, 

Answering England’s royal missive with a firm, *‘Thus saith THE Lord ! ” 
Risfe again for home and freedom I — set the battle in array ! — 

What the fat||fi^ did of old time we their sons must do to-day. 

Tell us noh,of banks and tariffs, — cease your paltry pedler cries, — 

Shall the good State sink her honour that your gambling stocks may rise ? 
Would ye barter man for cotton? — ^That your gains may sum up higher, 

Must we kiss the feet of Moloch, pass our children through the fire ? 

Is the dollar only real? — God and truth and right a dream? 

Weighed against your lying ledgers, must our manhood kick the beam ? 

> my God !— for that fVee spirit, which of old in Boston town 
^mote the Province House with terror, strack the crest of Andros down ! — 
^another strong- voiced Adams in the city’s streets to cry, 

God and Massachusetts I — Set your feet on Mammon’s lie I 
^erish oanks and perish traffic, — spin your cotton’s^ latest pound,— 

^itin Heave’s nain<" keep your honour, — keep the^ieart o’ the Bay State sound 1” 

?^ere’s the sian for Massachusetts? — Where’s’ ^e* voice to speak her free?— 
^here’s the hand to light up bonfires from her mountains to the sea? 
pats her Pilgrim pulse no longer ? — Sits slie dumb in her despair ? — 
none to break the silence ?— Has she none to do and dare? 

^ my God 1 Tor one right worthy to lift up her rusted shield, 
to plant ^l^ih the Pine-Tree in her banfieri*? field 1 
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LINES, One pale prison lamp is flinging 

On a fearful group below 

cirGGESTHD BY A VISIT TO THE CITY OF Such a light ES leavcs to teiTor whatso- 
T/sbinoton, in the ieth month of i 8« it „„t 

With a ^ woman 

On Its roo s a P, sunlight whose wrist the shackles clash? 

Sh^ows weo^ang ™th the sunlig 

From the i,es Underneath the stinging lash? 

thehlTf-built tot^ outspread. Are they whose eyes of luadness 


Through this broad street j restless 
ever, . 

Ebbs and flows a humoan tide, 

Wave on wave a living river ; 

Wealth and fashion side by side ; 
Toiler, idler, slave and master, in the 
same quick current glide. 

Underneath yon dome, whose coping 
Springs above them, vast and tall, 

Grave men in the dust are groping 
For the largess, base and small, 
Which the hand of Power is scattering 
crumbs which from its table fall. 

Base of heart ! They vilely barter 
Honour’s wealth for party’s place : 

Step by step on Freedom’s charter 
Leaving footprints of disgrace ; • 
For to-day’s poor pittance turning from 
the great hope of their race. 

Yet, where festal lamps are throwing 
Glory round the dancer’s hair, 

Gold-tressed, like an angel’s, flowing 
Backward on the sunset air ; 

^nd the low quick pulse of music beats 
its measures sweet and rare : 

There to-night shall woman’s glances, 

* Star-like, welcome give to them, 

Fawning fools with shy advances 
Seek to touch their garments’ Irem, 
With the tongue of flattery glozing deeds 
" which God and Truth condemn. 

From this glittering lie my vision 

- Takes a broader, sadder range, 

^ Full before me have arisen . 
i Other pictures dark and strange ; 

, Frcan the parlour to the prison must the 
scene and witness change. 

fark 1 the heavy gate is swinging 
its hinges, harsh and slow ; 


Pitying God ! — Is that a woman 
On whose wrist the shackles clash? 
Is that shriek she utters human, 
Underneath the stinging lash? 

Are they MEN whose eyes of madness 
from that sad piocession flash? 

Still the dance goes gaily onward ! 

What is it to Wealth and P'ride 
That without the stais are looking 
On a scene w^hich earth shouldhide^ 
That the slave-ship lies in waiting, 
rocking on Potomac’s tide I 

Vainly to that mean Ambition 
Which, upon a rival’s fall, 

Winds above its old condition, 

With a reptile’s slimy crawl, 

Shall the pleading voice of sorrcfw', shall 
the slave in anguish call. 

Vainly to the child of Fashion, 

Giving to ideal woe 
Graceful luxury of compassion, 

Shall the stricken mourner go j 
Hateful seems the eaiiiest sori'ow, beau- 
tiful the hollow show I 

N^, my words are all too sweeping : 

In this crowded hum^mart, 
Feeling is not dead, but‘§eeping ; 
Man’s strong willandwon^’sheart, 
In the coming strife for Freedom, yet 
shall bear their generous part, 

And from yonder sunny valleys, 
Southward in the distance lost, 
Freedom yet shall summon allies 
Worthier than the North can boast, 
With, the Evil by their hearth- stones 
grappling at severer cost. 

t 

Now, the soul alone is willing : 

Faint the heart and weak the knee ; 
And as yet no hp is thriLlihg 
Withthemighty v’ords, *«BeFree!” 
Tarrieth long the land’s Good Angel, 
but his advent is to be \ 

Meanwhile, turning from the revel 
To the prison-celPmJ^ght, 
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LTMES. 


M For intenser hate of evil, 

^ For a keener sense of right, 
Shaking off thy dust, I thank thee, City 
of the Slaves, to-night ! 

To thy duty now and ever I 
Dream no more of rest or stay ; 
Give to Freedom’s great endeavour 
All thou art and hast to-day : ” — 
Thus, above the city’s murmur, saith a 
Voice, or seems to say. 

Ye with heart and vision gifted 
To discern and love the right, 
"Whose worn faces have been lifted 
To the slowly-gr owing light, 
Where from Freedom’s sunrise drifted 
slowly back the murk of night ! — 

Ye who through long years of trial 
Still have held your purpose fast, 
Wlnle a lengthening shade the dial 
From the westering sunshine cast, 
And of hope each hour’s denial seemed 
an echo of the last I — 


And to future conflicts carry 
Mutual faith and common trust * 
Always he who most forgiveth in his 
brother is most just 

F rom the eternal shadow rounding 
All our sun and starlight heie. 

Voices of our lost ones sounding^ 

Bid us be of heart and cheer, 
Through the silence, down the spaces, 
falling on the inward ear. 

Know we not our dead are looking 
Downward with a sad surprise, 

All our strife of words rebuking ^ 
With their mild and loving eyes? 
Shall we grieve the holy angels ? Shall 
we cloud their blessed skies? 

Let us draw their mantles o’er us 
Which have fallen in our way ; 

Let us do the work before us. 
Cheerily, bravely, while we may, 
Ere the long night-silence cometh, and 
with us it is not day ! 


O my brothers ! O my sisters I 
Would to God that ye were near, 
Gazing with me down the vistas 
Of a sorrow strange and drear ; 
Would to God that ye were listeners to 
the Voice I seem to hear ! 

With the storm above us diiving, 

• Wi^ fp.lse earth nainedbelow, — 

if thus striving 
We haw Counted friend as foe ; 
Unto ^e^ffuother giving in the darkness 
blbw for blow. 


/Wen it may be that our natures 

Have grown sterner and more hard, 
And the freshness of their features 
, t Somewhat harsh, and battle-scarred, 

their harmonies of feeling over- 
tasked and rudely jarred. 


Be li^so. should not swerve us 
FroinsL^tirpose true and brave ; 
D^ferUpedoin’s rugged service 
the pastime of the slave ; 
^^tter is the stotpi, it than the 

quiet of the grave. 


bury 

4^1 in dhst. 


LIKES, 

FROM A LETTER TO A VOUNG CLERICAL 
. FRIEND. 

A STRENGTH thy Service cannot tire, — 
A faith which doubt can never dim, — 
A heart of love, a lip of fire, — 

O Fieedom’s God ! be thou to him I 

Speak through him words of power and 
fear, 

As through thy prophet bards of old, 
And let a scornful prophet people hear 
Once more thy Sinai-thunders rolled. 

For 'lying lips thy blessing seek, 

And hands of blood are raised toThee. 
And on thy children, crtished and weak, 
The oppressor plants his kneeling 
knee. 

Let tnen, O God ! thy servant dare 
Thy truth in all its power to tell, 
Unmask the priestly thieves, and tear 
The Bible from the grasp of hell 1 , 

From hollow rite and narrow span 
Of law and sect by Thee released, 

O, teach him that the Christian man 
Is holier than the Je-Orish priest 
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Chase back the shadows, gray and old, 
Of the dead ages, from his way, 

And let his hopeful eyes behold 
The dawn of thy millennial day 

That day when fettered limb and mind 
Shall know the truth which maketh 
free, 

And he alone who loves his kind 
Shall, childlike, claim the love of 
Thee ! 


YORKTOWN.3= 

i'ROM Yoiktown’s ruins, ranked and 
still, 

Two lines stretch far o’er vale and hill : 
Who curbs his steed at head of one ? 
Hark ! the low murmur : Washington I 
Who bends his keen, approving glance 
Where down the gorgeous line ot France 
Shine knightly star and plume of snow? 
Kiou too ait victor, Rochamheau 1 

The earth which bears this calm array 
Shook with the war-charge yesterday. 
Ploughed deep with hurrying hoof and 
wheel, 

Shot-sown and bladed thick with steel j 
October’s clear and noonday sun 
Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun, 
And down night’s double blackness fell, 
Like a dropped star, the blazing shell 

Kow all is hushed : the gleaming lines 
^tand moveless as the neighbouring 
pines; 

While through them, sullen, grim, and 
slow, 

!rh^ conquered hosts of England go : 
P^Hara’s brow belies his dress, 

Tarleton’s troop rides bannerless : 
Shout, from thy fired and wasted homes, 
Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes ! 

ilqr thou alone : with one glad voice 
l^et all thy sister States rejoice ; 

T'reedoip, in whatever clime 
^ -waits with sleepless eye her time, 
gating from cave and mountain wood 
lakegkd her desert solitude, 

^ifhile they who hunt her quail with 
fear* 

Tie New World’s chain lies broken 
here ! 


But who are they, who, cowering, w'ak ^ 
Within the shattered fortress gate ? ^ 

Dark tillers of Virginia’s soil, ' i 
Classed with the battle’s common spoil, 
With hoi^ehold stuffs, and fowl, and 
swine, 

With Indian weed and planters’ wine, 
W ith stolen beeves, and foraged corn, — 
Are they not men, Virginian bom ? 

0, veil your faces, young and biave ! 
Sleep, Scammel, in thy soklier grave ! 
Sons of the Northland, ye who set 
Stout hearts against the bayonet, 

And piessed with steady footfall near 
The moated battery’s blazing' tier, 

Turn your scarred faces from the sight, 
Let shame do homage to tlie right ! 

Lo ! threescore years have passed ; and 
where 

The Gallic timbrel stirred the air, 

With Northern drum-roll, and the clear, 
Wild horn-blow of the mountaineer, 
While Britain grounded on that plain 
The arms she might not lift again, 

As abject as in that old day 
The slave still tods his life away. 

0, fields still green and fresh in story, 
Old days of pride, old names of glory, 
Old marvels of the tongue a^id pen, 

Old thoughts which stirred the hearts of 
men, 

Ye spared the wrong ; all 

Behold the avenging t 

Your world-wide .honoilrstained witli 
shame, — ' . . 

Your freedom’s self a hollow name ! 

Where’s now the flag of that old' war? 
Where flows itsstiipe? Where bums 
its star? 

Bear witness, Palo Alto’s day, 

Dark Vale of Palms, red Monterey, 
Where Mexic Freedom, young an^' 
weak, I 

Fleshes the Northern eagle’s beak : 
Symbol of terror and despW, 

Of chains and slaves, go it there ! . 

’y, ^ 

Laugh, Prussia, "hiidsf thy iron raflks 1 
Laugh, Russia, from’ thy Neva’s hanks 
Brave sport to see the fledgling bom 
Of Freedom by its paiMtfcn I 
Safe now is Speilb€||^ cell, 
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LINES, 


Safe drear Siberia’s frozen hell : ] 

With Slavery’s flag o’er both unrolled, < 
What of the New World fears the Old? j 

LINES, 3 

■WRITTEN IN THE BOOK OF A FRIEND. 

On page of thine I cannot trace 
The cold ^d heal tless commonplace, — 

A statue’s fixed and marble grace. 

For ever jfe these lines I penned, 

Still with the thought of thee will blend 
That of some loved and common 
friend,— 

Who in lilb’s desert ti-ack has made 
His pilgrim tent with mine, or strayed 
Beneath the same remembered shade. 

And hence my pen unfettered moves 
In freedom which the heart approves, — 
The negligence which friendship loves. 

And wilt thou prize my poor gift less 
For simple air and rustic dress. 

And sign of haste and carelessness ? — 

O, more than specious counterfeit 
Of sentiment or studied wit, 

A heart like thine should value it. 

Yet half I fear my gift will be 
Unto thy book, if not to thee. 

Of more that doubtful courtesy. 

A banishM^me from fashion’s sphere, 
A \a.y unheard of Beauty’s ear. 

Forbid, disowned, — what do they 
here? — 

Upon my ear not all in vain 
Ilamethesad captive’s clanking chain, ^ 
The groaning from his bed of pain. 

^nd sadder still, I saw the woe 
kTOich wounded spirits know 

Ftide’s strong footsteps o’er them 

go. 

5ptomed alone in walks abroadj 
from ** temples of the Lord ” 
FhB%£ out apart, like things abhorred 

^ I felt, and stern and strong, 
h , words wh^b J^denee smothered 

fy t}ie ■wrong; 


Not mine alone the task to speak 
Of comfort to the poor and weak, 

And dry the tear on Sorrow’s cheek ; 

But, mingled in the conflict waim, 

To pour the fiery breath of storm 
Through the harsh trumpet of Refotni"* 

I To brave Opinion’s settled frown. 

From ermined robe and saintly gown, 
While wrestling reverenced Error do-wm 

Founts gushed beside my pilgrim -way. 
Cool shadows on the greensward lay, 
Flowers swung upon the bending spray. 

And, broad and bright, on either hand, 
Stretched the green slopes of Fairy-land, 
With Hope’s eternal sunbow spanned ; 

Whence voices called me like the flow, 
Which on the listener’s ear will grow, 

Of forest streamlets soft and low, 

And gentle eyes, W'hich still retain 
Their picture on the heart and biain, 
Smiled, beckoning from that path of 
pain. 

In vain! — nor dream, nor rest, not 
pause 

Remain for him who round him draws 
The battered mail of Freedom’s cause. 

From youthful hopes, — from each green 
spot 

Of young Romance, and gentle Thought, 
Where storm and tumult enter not, — 

From each fair altar, where belong 
The offerings Love requires of Song 
In homage to her bright-eyed throng,— 

With soul and strength, with heart aijd 
hand, 

I turned to Freedom’s strugglingband,-^ 
To the sad Helots of our land. 

What marvel then that Fame should 
turn 

Her notes of praise to those of scorn, — 
Her gifts reclaimed, — her smiles with-* 
drawn? 

I What matters it !— a few years more. 
Life’s surge so restlens heretofore 
Shall break upon the unknown 
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In that far land shall 

The shadows which ^ 

The mist-wreaths of our atmosphere ! 

Before no work of mortal hand, 

Of human will or strength expand 
tfhe pearl gates of the Better Land ; 

Alone in that great love which gave 
Life to the sleeper of the grave 
Resteth the power to “seek and save. 

Yet, if the spirit gazing through 

The vista of the past can view 

One deed to Heaven and virtue true,~ 

If through the wreck of wasted powers, 
Of garlands wreathed from Folly’s 
bowers, 

Of idle aims and misspent hours,— 

The eye can note one sacred spot 
By Pride and Self profaned not,— 

A green place in the waste of thought,— 

"Where deed or word hath rendered less 
“The sum of human wretchedness,” 
And Gratitude looks forth to bless,— 

The simple burst of tendercst feeling 
Prom sad hearts worn by evil-dealing, 
For blessing on the hand of healing,— 

Better than Glory’s pomp will be 
That green and blessed spot to me, — 

A palm-shade in Eternity !— 

Something of Time which may invito 
The purified and spiritual sight 
To rest on with a calm delight, 

And when the summer winds shall 
' sweep 

jWith their light wings my place of sleep, 

^ jAnd mosses round my headstone creep, — 

^Ifstil!, as Freedom’s rallying sign, 
'%on the young heart’s altars shine 
very fires they caught from mine,— 

4 words my Ups once uttered still, 

M the calm faith and steadfast will 
[pother hearts, their work fulfil, -r- 

with joy the soul may learn 
Mfse tokens, and its eye discern 
^ Ilea which on those altars bum,— 


A marvellous joy that even then, 

The spirit hath its life again, 

In the strong hearts of mortal men. 

Take, lady, then, the gift I bring, 

No gay and graceful offering,— 

No flower-smile of the laughing spring. 

Midst the green buds of Youth’s fresh 
May, 

With Fancy’s Icaf-enwoven bay, 

My sad and sombre gift IT#' 

And if it deepens in thy mind 
A sense of suffering human-kind,— 

The outcast and the spirit-labind : 

Oppressed and spoiled on every side, 
By Prejudice, and Scorn, and Pride, 
Life’s common courtesies denied ; 

Sad mothers mourning o’er their tiust. 
Children by want and misery nursed. 
Tasting life’s bitter cup at fiist; 

If to their strong appeals which come 
From fireless hearth, and ciowdedroom, 
And the close alley’s noisome gloom,— 

Though dark the hands upraised to thee 
In mute beseecliing agony, 

Thou lend’st thy woman’s sympathy,— 

Not vainly on thy gentle shrine. 

Where Love, and Mirth, and Friend- 
ship twine V V 

Their varied gifts, I offer fioine. 


PA£AN. 

1848. 

Now, joy and thanks for evermore ! 

The dreary night has wellnigh passed, 
The slumbers of the North are o’er, 
The Giant stands erect at last I 

More than we hoped in that dark time, 
When, faint with watching, few and 
worn, ‘ 

We saw no welcome day-star climb 
The cold gray pathway of the morn I 

0 weary hours I 0 ly^t ofvears 1 
What storms pathway 

swept, ' 


disappear 
:e follow here,— 



so 
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Where, beating back our thronging 
fears. 

By Faith alone our march we kept. 

How jeered the scoffing crowd behind. 
How mocked before the tyrant train, 
As, one by one, the true and kind 
Fell fainting in our path of pain ! 

They died, — their brave h^sarts break- 
ing slow, — 

But, sejlf-forgetful to the last, 

’ In words of cheer and bugle blow 
Their breath upon the darkness 
passed. 

A mighty' host, on either har.>., 

Stood waiting for the dawn of day 
To crush like reeds our feeble band ; 
The mom has come, — and where are 
they? 

Troop after troop their line foisakes ; 
"With peace- white banners waving 
free. 

And from our own the glad shout breaks^ 
Of Freedom and Fraternity 1 

Like mist before the growing light. 

The hostile cohorts melt away ; 

Out frowning foemen of the night 
Are brothers at the dawn of day ! 

As unto these repentant ones 

We open wide our toil-worn ranks. 
Along our line a murmur runs 

Of song, and praise, and grateful 
thanks. 

Sound for the onset !’ — Blast on blast ! 
Till Slavery's minions cower and 
quail ; 

One cliarge of fire shall drive them fast 
chaff before our Northern gale ! 

, t> prisoners in your house of pain, 

Hiimb, toiling millions, bound and 
sold, 

Look I ^ir^tchedo^er Southern vale and 
plain, ‘ ' 

The delivering hand behold ! 

4|:^ve the tyrant’s pride of pQwer, 

His* iron gates and guarded wall, 

The ItMjIts 'sSmtjjered Shinaris 

' a fall. 


Awake ! awake ! my Fatherland ! 

It IS thy Northern light that shines • 
This stirring march of Freedom’s band 
The storm-song of thy mountain pines. 

Wake, dwellers where the day expires I 
And hear, in wmds that sweep your 
. lakes 

And fan your prairies’ roaring fires, 

The signal- call that Freedom makes I 

TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS 
SHIPLEY. 

Gone to thy Heavenly Father’s rest 1 
The flowers of Eden round thee 
blowing, 

And on thine ear the murmurs blest 
Of Siloa’s waters softly flowing I 
Beneath that Tiee of Life which gives 
To all the earth its healing leaves 
In the white robe of angels clad. 

And wandering by that sacred river, 
Whose streams of holiness make glad 
The city of our God for ever I 

Gentlest of spirits ! — not for thee 
Our tears are shed, our sighs are given, 
Why mourn to know thou art a free 
Partaker of the joys of Heaven? 
Finished thy work, and kept thy faith 
In Christian firmness unto death i 
And beautiful as sky and earth, ' 
When autumn’s sun is downward 
going 

The blessed memory of thy worth 
Around thyplace of slumber glowdng ! 

But woe for us I who linger still 

With feebler strength and hearts less 
lowly, 

And minds less steadfast to the will 
Of Him whose every work is holy. 
For not like thine, is crucified 
The spirit of our human pride : 

And at the bondman’s tale of woe, 

And for the outcast and forsaken, 
Not warm like thine, but cold and slow, 
Our weaker sympathies awaken. 

Darkly upon our struggling way 
The storm of human hate is sv eeping 
Hunted and branded, and a prey, , 
Our watch amidst the darkness keep 
itig, 

, O for that hidden strength which can ^ 



TO A SOUTHERN STAJESA/AN 
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Nerve unto death the inner man! 

Oforthyspiiit, tried and true, ^ 
And constant in the hour of tual, 

Prepared to suffer, or to do, 

In meekness and in self-denial. 


0 for that spirit, meek and mild, _ 
Derided, spurned, yet uncomplain- 

Bvmarfeserted and reviled, ^ 

Yet faithful to its tntst leinaimng. 

Still prompt and resolute to save 
From scourge and chain thehunted slave; 
Unwavering in the Truth’s defence, 
Even where the fires of Hate weic 


With game afoot, unslipped the hungiy 
pack, 

To hunt down Freedom in her chosen 
land, 

Hadst thou no fear, that, eie long, 
doubling back, 

These dogs of thine might snuff on 
Slavery’s track? 

Where’s now the boast, which even 
thy guarded tongue, 

Cold, calm, and proud, in the teeth of 
the Senate flung, 

O’er the fulfilment of thy baleful plan, 

Like Satan’s tiiuinph at the fall of 
man? 


burning, 

The unquailing eye of innocence _ 

Alone upon the oppressor turning ! 

0 loved of thousands I to thy grave, 
Sorrowing of heart, thy brethren bore 
thee. 

The poor man and the rescued slave 
Wept as the broken earth closed o’er 
. thee; 

’ ind grateful tears, like summer rain, 
Jdckened its dying grass again 1 
ittd there, as to some pilgiim-shrine, 
Shall come the outcast and the lowly, 
gentle deeds and words of thine 
j^ecalling memories sweet and holy 1 


0 for the death the righteous die ! 

M end, like autumn’s day declining, 
On human hearts, as on the sky, 

With holier, tenderer beauty shining ; 
As to the parting soul were given 
The radiance of an opening Heaven ! 
As* if that pure and blessed light, 

I ' From off the Eternal altar flowing, 
’Were bathing, in its upward flight, 
p'the spirit to its worship going ! 

A. SOUTHERN STATESMAN. 

1846, 


is thy voice, whose treble notes of 
fear 

, in the wind? And dost thou 
ahake to hear, 
londike, the bay of thine own 
, hounds, 

^ aibg the leash, and leaping o’er 
1^1. &eir bounds? 

I^^ed statesman I when thy eager 


How stood’st thou then, thy feet on 
Freedotti planting, 

And pointing to the lurid heaven afar, 
Whence all could see, through the 
south windows slanting, 

Crimson as blood, the beams of that 
Lone Star! 

The Fates are just; they give us but 
our own ; 

Nemesis ripens what our hands have 
sown. 

There is an Eastern story, not unknown, 
Doubtless, to thee, of one whose magic 
skill 

Called demons up his watev-jars to fill ; 
Deftly and silently they did liis will, 
But, when the task was done, kept 
pouring still. 

In vain with spell and charm the wiz* 
ard wrought. 

Faster and faster were the buckets 
brought, 

Higher andnigher rose the flood around, 
Till the fiends clapped their hands 
above their master drowned 1 
So, Carolinian, it may pi^ove with thee, 
For God still overrules man’s schemes, 
and takes 

Craftiness in its self-set snare, and 
makes 

The wrath of man to praise Him, It 
may be, 

That the roused spirits of Democracy 
May leave to freer States the same wide 
door 

Through which thy slave-cursed Texas 
entered in. 

From out the blood the wrong 

and sin, 
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Of the stoimed city and the ghastly 
plain, 

Beat by hot hail, and wet with bloody 
rain, 

A myriad-handed Aztec host may pour. 

And swarthy South with pallid North 
combine 

Back on thyself to turn thy daik design. 


LINES, 

WRITTEN ON THE ADOPTION OF PINCKNEY’s 
RESOLUTIONS, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, AND THE PASSAGE OF CALHOUN’S 
“bill for EXCLUDING PAPERS, WRITTEN 
OR PRINTED, TOUCHING THE SUBJECT OP 
SLAVERY FROM THE U. S POST-OFFICE,*' IN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Men of the North-land ! where’s the 
manly spirit 

Of the true-hearted and the un- 
shackled gone ? 

Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their names alone ? 

Is the old Pilgiim spirit quenched ! 
within us, I 

Stoops the strong manhood of our 
souls so low, 

That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile 
can win us 

To silence now? 

Now, when our land to rum’s brink is 
verging. 

In God’s name, let as speak while 
there is time ! 

Now, when the padlocks for our lips 
are forging, 

Silence is crime I 

What I shall we henceforth humbly ask 
, as favours 

Rights ^11 our own? In madness 
shall we barter, 

for treacherous "peace, the freedom 
Nature gave us, 

God and our charter ? 

shall the statesman forge his hu- 
t man fetters, 

, Here thefalsejurist human rights deny. 

And, in the church their proud and 
bulled abegors 

Make truth a lie ? 


Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible 

To sanction crime, and robbery, and 
blood ? 

And, in Oppression’s hateful service 
libel * 

Both man and God ? 

Shall our New England stand eiectno 
longer. 

But stoop in chains upon her down- 
W'aid way, 

Thicker to gather on her limbs and 
stronger 

Day after day ? 

O no; methinks from all her wild, 
green mountains, — 

From valleys wdiere her slumbenng 
fatheis lie, — 

From her blue riveis ai^d her welling 
fountains, 

And clear, cold shy, — 

From her rough coast, and isles, which 
hungry Ocean 

Gnaws with his surges, — from the 
fisher’s skiff, 

With w'hite sail swaying to the billows’ 
motion 

Round rock and cliff, — 

From the free fireside of her unbought 
farmer, — 

From her free labouier at his loom 
and wheel, — 

From the brown smith-shop, where, 
beneath the hammer, 

Kings the red steel,—- 

From each and all, if God hath not 
foi-saken 

Our land, and left us to an evil 
choice, 

Loud as the summer tliunderbolt shall 
waken 

A People’s voice. 

Startling and stern! the Northern 
winds shall bear it 

Over Potomac’s to St. Mary’s wave i 

And -buried Freedom shall awake tc 
hear it 

Within her grave. 

O, let that voice go forth ! The bond- 
man sighing 
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By Santee’s wave, in Mississippi’s 
cane 

Shall feel the hope, within his hosoin 

„ . 

Revive again. 

Let it go forth 1 The millions who are 
gazing 

Sadly upon ns from afar, shall smile, 
And imto God devout thanksgiving 
raising, 

Bless us the while. 

0 for your ancient freedom, pure and 
holy. 

For the deliverance cf a groaning 
earth, 

For the wronged captive, bleeding, 
crushed, and lowly, 

Let it go forth ! 

Sons of the best of fathers! will ye 
falter 

"With all they left ye peiiUed and at 
stake ? 

Hoj once again on Freedom’s holy 
altar 

The fire awake ! 

Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come 
together, 

Put on the haimess for the moral 
fight, 

And, with the blessing of your Heaven- 
ly Father, 

Maintain THE right! 

THE CURSE OF THE CHAR- 
TER-BREAKERS.33 

In Westminster’s royal halls, 

Robed in their pontificals, 

England’s ancient prelates stood 
For the people’s right and good. 

Closed around the waiting crowd, 

Dark and still, like winter’s cloud ; 
King and council, lord and knight, 
Squire and yeoman, stood in sight,— 

Stood to hear the priest rehearse, 

In God’s name, the Church’s curse, 
the tapers round, them lit,, 

,4{owJy, sternly uttering it. 


“ Right of voice in framing laws, 

Right of peers to try each cause ;• 
Peasant homestead, mean and small 
Sacred as the monarch’s hall, — 

“ Whoso lays his hand on these, 
England’s ancient liberties, — 

Whoso breaks, by word or deed, 
England’s vow at Runnymede, — 

*‘Be he Prince or belted knight, 
Whatsoe’er his rank or might, 

If the highest, then the worst, 

Let him Irve and die accursed. 

“Thou, who to thy Church hast given 
Keys alike, of hell and heaven, 

Make our word and witness' sure, 

Let the curse we speak endure 1” 

Silent, while that curse was said, 
Every bare and listening head 
Bowed in reverent awe, and then 
All the people said, Amen I 

Seven times the bells have tolled. 

For the centuries gray and old, 

I Smce that stoled and mitred band 
Cuised the tyrants of their land. 

Since the priesthood, like a tower, 
Stood between the poor and power j 
And the wronged and trodden down 
Blessed the abbot’s shaven crown. 

Gone, thank God, their wizard spell, 
Lost, their keys of heaven and hell j 
Yet I sigh, for men as bold 
As those bearded priests of old. 

Now, too dft the priesthood wait 
At'the threshold of the state, — 
Waiting for the beck and nod 
Of its power as law and God. 

Fraud amlts, while solemn words 
Sanctify his stolen hoards ; ' 

Slavery laughs, Vsrhile ghostly lips 
Bless his njanadeS'knd whips. , 

Not on them the poor rely. 

Not to them, looks liberty, ' / ' 

Who with fawning qoweV - ^ 

To the wrong, When ddth^ 

0, to see them qhigj | 'l 

Round the master? 
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Sported with, and sold and bought, — 
Pitifuller sight is not ! 

Tell me not that this must be : 

God’s true priest is always free ; 

Free, the needed truth to speak, 

Right the wronged, and raise the 
weak. 

Not to fawn on wealth, and state, 
Leaving Lazarus at the gate, — 

Not to peddle creeds like wares, — 

Not to mutter hireling prayers, — 

Nor to paint the new life’s bliss 
On the sable ground of this, — 

Golden streets for idle knave, 

Sabbath rest for weary slave ! 

Not for words and works like these. 
Priest of God, thy mission is ; 

But to make earth’s desert glad. 

In its Eden greenness clad ; 

And to level manhood bring 
Lord and peasant, serf and king ; 


And the Christ of God to find 
In the humblest of thy kind ! 

Thine to work as well as pray. 
Clearing thorny wrongs away ; 

I Plucking up the weeds of sin, 

Letting heaven’s wann sunshine in,— 

Watching on the hills of Faith ; 
Listening what the spirit saith. 

Of the dim-seen light afar. 

Growing like a nearing star. 

God’s interpreter ait thou, 

To the waiting ones below ; 

’Twixt them and its light midway 
Heralding the better day, — 

Catching gleams of temple spues, 
Hearing notes of angel choirs. 
Where, as yet unseen of them, 

Comes the New Jerusalem! 

Like the seer of Patmos gazing, 

On the glory downward blazing ; 
Till upon Earth’s grateful sod 
Rests the City of our God I 


THE .SLAVES OF MARTINIQUE. 

SUGGEST3BCD BV A DAGUERREOTYPES FROM A FRENCH ENGRAVING, 

Beams of noon, like burning lances, through the tree-tops flash and glisten, 
As she stands before her lover, with raised face to look and listen. 

Dark, but comely, like the maiden in the ancient Jewish song ; 

Scarcely has the toil of task-fields done her graceful beauty wiong. 

Pie, the strong one and the manly, with the vassal’s garb and hue, 

Holdmg still his spirit’s birthnght, to his higher nature true ; 

Hiding deep the strengthening purpose of a freeman in his heart. 

As the greegiee holds his Fetich from the white man’s gaze apart. 

Ever foremost of his comrades, when the driver’s morning horn , 

Calls away to stiflmg mill-house, to the fields of cane and corn : 

Fall the keen and burning lashes never on his back or limb ; 

Scarce with look or word of censure, turns the driver unto him. 

V et, his brow is always thoughtful, and his eye is hard and stern ; 

Slavery’s last and humblest lesson he has never deigned to learn. 

And,^ at eveniRg, when his comrades dance before their master^s door, 

F olding arms and knitting forehead, stands he silent evermore. 

God be praised for every instinct which rebels against a lot 
Where ^ brute survives the human, and man’s upright form is not 1 
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As the serpent-like bejuco winds his spiral fold on fold 
Round the tall and stately ceiba, till it withers m his hold 

Slow decays the forest monarch, closer girds the fell embrace, 

Till the tree is seen no longer, and the vine is in its place,— 

So a base and bestial nature round the vassaVs manhood twdnes, 

And the sphit wastes beneath it, like the ceiba choked with vines. 

God is Love, saith the Evangel ; and our world of w^oe and sin 
Is made light and happy only when a Love is shining in. 

Ye whose lives are free as sunshine, finding, wheresoe’er ye roam, 

Smiles of welcome, looks of kindness, making all the world like home : 

In the veins of whose affections kindred blood is but a part, 

Of one kindly current throbbing from the universal heait \ 

Can ye know the deeper meaning of a love in Slavery nursed, 

Last flower of a lost Eden, blooming in that Soil accursed ? 

Love of Home, and Love of Woman ! — dear to all, but doubly dear 
To the heart whose pulses elsewhere measure only hate and fear. 

All around the desert circles, underneath a brazen sky, 

Only one gi'een spot remaining w’here the dew is never dry ! 

Fiom the honor of that desert, from its atmosphere of hell. 

Turns the fainting spirit thither, as the diver seeks his belL 

’Tis the fervid tropic noontime ; faint and low the sea- waves beat j 
Hazy rise the inland mountains through the glimmer of the heat, — 

Where through mingled leaves and blossoms, arrowy sunbeams flash and glister 
Speaks her lover to the slave girl, and she lifts her head to listen 

** We shall live as slaves no longer ! Freedom’s hour is close at hand I 
Rocks her bark upon the waters, rests the boat upon the stiand 1 

“ I have seen the Haytien Captain j I have seen his swarthy crew. 

Haters of the pallid faces, to their race and colour true. 

“ They have sworn to wait our coming till the night has passed its noon. 

And the gray and darkening waters roll above the sunken moon I ” 

0 the blessed hope of freedom ! how with joy and glad surprise. 

For an instant throhs her bosom, for an instant beam her eyes ! 

But she looks across the valley, where her mother’s hut is seen. 

Through the snowy bloom of coffee, and the lemon-leaves so gi’een. 

And she answers, sad and earnest : “It were wrong for thee to stay j 
God hath heard thy prayer for freedom, and his finger points the way. 

“ Well I know with what endurance, for the sake of me and mine. 

Thou hast borne too long a burden never meant for souls like thine. 

“ Go ; and at the hour of midnight, when our last farewell is o’er, 

Kneela^ onoiir place of parting, I will bless thee from the shore. 
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THE CRISIS, 


“ But for me, my motlier, lying on her side- bed all the day, 

Lifts her weary head to watch me, coming through the twilight gray. 

" Should I leave her sick and helpless, even freedom, shared with thee, 
Would be sadder far than bondage, lonely toil, and stripes to me. 

“For my heart would die within me, and iny brain would soon be wild ; 
1 should hear my mother calling through the twilight for her child ! ” 

Blazing upward from the ocean, shines the sun of morning-time, 
Through the coffee-trees in blossom, and green hedges of the lime. 

Side by side amidst the slave-gang, toil the lover and the maid ; 
Wherefore looks he o’er the waters, leaning forward on his spade ? 

Sadly looks lie, deeply sighs he : *tis the Haytien’s sail he sees. 

Like a white cloud of the mountains, driven seaward by the breeze ; 

But his arm a light hand presses, and he hears a low voice call ; 

Hate of Slavery, hope of Freedom, Love is mightier than all. 


THE CRISIS. 

WRITTEN ON LEARNING THE TERMS OF THE TREATY WITH MEXICO. 

Across the Stony Mountains, o’er the desert’s drouth and sand, 
The circles of our empire touch the Western Ocean’s strand ; 
From slumberous Timpanogos, to Gila, wild and free. 

Flowing down from Nuevo-Leon to California s sea : 

And from the mountains of the East, to Santa Rosa’s shore, 

The eagles of Mexitli shall beat the air no more. 

O Vale of Rio Bravo ! Let thy sinrple children weep ; 

Close watch about their holy fire let maids of Pecos keep ; 

Let Taos send her cry acioss Sierra Madre’s pines, 

And Algodones toll her hells amidst her com and vines ; 

For Id ! the pale land-seekers come, with eager eyes of gain. 
Wide scattenng, like the bison herds on broad Salada’s plain. 


Let Sacramento’s herdsmen heed what sound the winds bring down 
Of footsteps on the ensping snow, from cold Nevada’s crown I 
Full hot and fast the Saxon rides, with rein of travel slack, 

And, bending o’er his saddle, leaves the sunrise at his back ; 

By many a lonely river, and goige of fir and pine, 

On many a wints^y hill-top, his nightly camp-fires shine. 

0 countiymen and brothers I that land of lake and plain. 

Of salt wastes alternating with valleys fat with grain j 
Of tnountains white with winter, looking downward, cold, serene, 
On their feet with spring-vines tangled and lapped in softest green • 
j whose black volcanic gates, o’er many a sunny vale, 

iVjnd-like the Arapahoe sweeps the bison’s dusty trail I 
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Great spaces yet untravelled, great lakes whose mystic shores 
The Saxon rifle never heard, nor dip of Saxon oars ; 

Great herds that wander all unwatohed, wild steeds that none have tamed, 
Strange fish in unknown streams, and birds the Saxon never named ; 
Deep mines, dark mountain crucibles, where Nature’s chemic powers 
Woik out the Great Designer’s will ; — all these ye say are ours I 

For ever ours ! for good or ill, on us the burden lies 5 
God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across the skies, 

Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom turn the poised and trembling scale, 

Or shil the Evil triumph, and robber Wrong prevail ? 

Shall the broad land o’er which our flag in starry splendour waves, 

Foiego through us its freedom, and bear the tread of slaves? 

The day is breaking in the East of which the prophets told, 

And brightens up the sky of Time the Christian Age ol Gold ; 

Old Might to Right is yielding, battle blade to clerkly pen, 

Earth’s monarchs are her peoples, and her serfs stand up as men ; 

The isles rej oice together, in a day are nations bom, 

And the slave walks fiee in Tunis, and hy Stamboul’s Golden Horn! 

Is this, O countrymen of mine ! a day for us to sow 
The soil of new-gained empire with slavery's seeds of woe ? 

To feed with our fresh life-blood the Old World’s cast-off crime, 

Dropped, like some monstrous early birth, from the tired lap of Time ? 

To run anew the evil race the old lost nations ran, 

And die like them of unbelief of God, and wrong of man ? 

Great Heaven I Is this oui mission? End in this the prayeis and tears, 
The toil, the strife, the watchings of our younger, better years ? 

Still as the Old World rolls in light, shall ours in shadow turn, 

A beamless Chaos cureed of God, through outer darkness borne ? 

Where the far nations looked for light, a blackness in the air? 

Where for words of hope they listened, the long wail of despair? 

The Crisis presses on us ; face to face with us it stands, 

With solemn lips of ^estion, like the Sphinx in Egypt’s sands I 
This day we fashion Destiny, our web of Fate we spin ; 

This day for all hereafter choose we holiness or sin ; 

Even now from starry Gerizim^ or Ebal’s cloudy crown, 

We call the dews of blessing or the bolts of cursing down 1 

By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and shame ; 

By all the warning words of truth with which the prophets came 5 
By the Future which awaits us ; by all the hopes which cast 
Their faint and trembling beams across the blackness of the Past ; 

And by the blessed thought of Him who for Earth’s freedom died, 

O my people 1 O my brothers ! let us choose the righteous side. 

So shall the Northern pioneer go joyful on his way ; 

To wed Penobscot’s waters to San Francisco’s bay j 

To make the rugged places smooth, and sow the vales with grain j 

And bear, with Liberty and Law, the Bible ill liis train : 

JTJhe mighty West shall bless the Pkst, and sea shall answer sea, 

^And mount^dn unto mountain call, Pisaise Goi>, for we are free ! 
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A SABBATH SCENE. 


THE NEW EXODUS. 34 
By fire and cloud, across the deseit sand, 
A.nd through the parted waves, 

From their long bondage, with an out- 
stretched hand, 

God led the Hebrew slaves ! 

Dead as the letter of the Pentateuch, 

As Egypt^s statues cold, 

Xu the adytum of the sacred book 
Now stands that marvel old. 

“ Lo, God is great ! ” the simple Mos- 
lem says. 

We seek the ancient date, 

Turn the dry scioll, and make that 
living phrase 

’A dead one : ‘ ‘ God loas gi*eat I” 

And, like the Coptic monks by Mousa^s 
wells, 

We dream of wonders past. 

Vague as the tales the wandering Arab 
tells. 

Each drowsier than the last. 

O fools and blind i Above the Pyramids 
Stretches once more that hand, 

And tranced Egypt, from hei stony lids, 
Flings back her veil of sand. 

And morning-smitten Memnon, sing- 
ing, wakes ; 

And, listening by his Nile, 

O’er Ammon’s grave and awful visage 
breaks 

A sweet and human smile. 

Not, asbefore, with hail and fire, and call 
Of death for midnight graves, 

But in. the stillness of the noonday, fall 
The fetters of the slaves. 

No longer through the Red Sea, as of 
old, 

^The bondmen walk dry,-shod ; 
Through human hearts, by love of 
, Him controlled, 

Runs now that path of God ! 

TO DELAWARE. 

WaiTTmHr during the discussion in the 
> degiscature op that state, in the 

WINTER OF IS46-47, OP A BILL FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 

Thrice; welcome to thy sisters of the 
East, 


To the stiong tillers of a rugcred 
home, 

With spray-wet locks to Northern winds 
released. 

And hardy feet o’erswept by ocean’s 
foam ; 

And to the young nymphs of the golden 
West, 

Whose harvest mantles, fringed with 
prairie bloom, 

Trail in the sunset, — O redeemed and 
blest, 

To the warm welcome of thy sisters 
come ! 

Broad Pennsylvania, down her sail- 
white bay , 

Shall give thee joy, and Jersey from 
her plains, 

And the great lakes, where echo, free 
alway, 

Moaned never shoreward with the 
clank of chains. 

Shall weave new sun-bows in their 
tossing spiny, 

And all their waves keep grateful holi- 
day. 

And, smiling on thee through her 
mountain rains, 

Vermont shall bless thee ; and the 
Granite peaks, 

And vast Katahdin o’er his woods shall 
wear 

Their snow-crowns brighter in the cold 
keen air ; 

And Massachusetts, with her rugged 
cheeks 

O’ernm with grateful tears, shall turn 
to thee, 

W^hen, at thy bidding, the electric 
wire 

Shall tremble n 01 th ward with its 
words of fire j 

Glory and praise to God ! another state 
is free ! 


A SABBATXI SCENE. 

Scarce had the solemn Sabbath-bell 
Ceased quivering in the steeple. 
Scarce had the parson to his desk 
Walked stately through his people, 

When down the summer-shaded street 
A wasted female figure, 


J SABBATH SCENE, 


With dusky brow and naked feet, 

Came rushing wild and eager. 

5he saw the white spire through the 
trees, 

She heard the sweet hymn swelling : 

0 pitying Christ ! a refuge give 
That poor one in thy dwelling ! 

Like a scared fawn before the hounds, 
Right up the aisle she glided, 

While close behind her, whip in hand, 
A lank 'haired hunter stiided. 

She raised a keen and bitter 017, 

To Heaven and Earth appeding ' 
Were manhood’s generous pulses dead? 
Had woman’s heart no feeling ? 

A score of stout hands rose between 
The hunter and the flying ; 

A|e clenched his staff, and maiden eyes 
Flashed tearful, yet defying. 

*‘Who dales profane this house and 
day?” 

Cried out the angi7 pastor. 

“ Why, bless your soul, the wench’s a 
slave, 

And I’m her lord and master ! 

“ IVe law and gospel on my side. 

And who shall dare refuse me?” 
Down came the parson, bowing low, 

' “ My good sir, pray excuse me ! 

“ Of course I know your right divine 
To own and work and whip her ; 
Quick, deacon, throw that Polyglot 
Before the wench, and trip her !’’ 

Plump dropped the holy tome, and o’er 
Its sacred pages stumbling, 

Bound hand and foot, a slave once more. 
The hapless wretch lay trembling. * 

1 saw the parson tie the knots, 

The while his flock addressing, 

The Scriptural claims of slavery 
With text on text impressing, 

Although,” said he, “on Sabhath day. 
All aeciular occupations 
Are deadly sins, we must fulfil 
'Our moral obligations ; 

“And this commends itself as one 
Tf every -conscience terrder ; 
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As Paul sent back Onesimus, 

My Christian friends, we send her !” 

Shriek rose on shriek,— the Sabbath air 
Her wild cries tore asunder ; 

I listened, with hushed breath, to hear 
God answering with his thunder ! 

All still !— the very altar’s cloth 
Had smothered down her shrieking, 
And, dumb, she turned from face to 
face, 

For human pity seeking 1 

I saw her dragged along the aisle, 

Her shackles harshly clanking ; 

I heard the parson, over all. 

The Lord devoutly thanking I 

My binin took fire ; “ Is this,” I cried,. 

“The end of prayer and preaching? 
Then down with pulpit, dowm with 
priest. 

And give us Nature’s teaching ! 

“Foul shame and scorn be on ye all 
"Who turn the good to evil, 

And steal the Bible from the Lord, 

To give it to the Devil ! 

“Than garbled text or parchment law 
I own a statute higher; 

And God is true, though eveiy book 
And every man’s a liar ! ” 

Just then I felt the deacon^s hand 
In wrath my coat-tail seize cn ; 

I heard the priest cry, “ Infidel I” 

The lawyer mutter, “ Treason 1” 

I started up,— where now were church. 
Slave, master, priest, and people ? 

I only heard the supper-bell, 

Instead of clanging steeple. 

But, on the open window’s sill, 

O’er which the white blooms drifted, 
The pages of a good old Book 
The wind of summer lifted. 

And flower and vine, like angel wings 
Around the Holy Mother, 

Waved softly there, as if God’s truth 
And Mercy kissed each other. 

And freely from, the cherry-bough 
Above the casement swinging, 
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SONG OF SLAVES IN THE DESERT, 


With golden bosom to the sun, 

*The oriole was singing. 

As bird and flower made plain of old 
The lesson of the Teacher, 

So now I heard the written Word 
Interpreted by Nature ! 

Por to my ear melhoiight the breeze 
Bore Freedom’s blessed word on ; 
Thus saith the Lord : Break 

EVERY YOKE, 

Undo the heavy burden ! 


LINES, 

ov the passage of the BIJ-L to protect 

THE* RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OP THE PEOPLE 

f OF THE STATE AGAINST THE FUGITIVE 

S^VE ACT. 

I SAID I Stood Upon thy grave, 

My Mother State, when last the moon 
Of blossoms clomb the skies of June. 

And, scattering ashes on my head, 

I wore, undreaming of relief. 

The sackcloth of thy shame and grief. 

Again that moon of blossoms shines 
On leaf and flower and folded wing, 

, And thou hast risen with the spring ! 

Once more thy strong maternal arms 
Are round about thy children flung, — 
A lioness that guards her young I 

No threat is on thy closed lips. 

But in thine eye a power to smite 
The mad wolf backward from its 
light. 

Southward the baffled robber’s track 
Henceforth runs only ; hereaway. 
The fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 

Henceforth, within thy sacred gates. 
His first low howl shall downward 
draw 

The thunder of thy righteous law. 

Not mindless of thy hade and gain, 

* But, acting on the wiser plan, 
jFhou’rt grown conservative of man. 

$o shalt thou clothe with life the hope, 

, Bream-painted on the, sightless eyes 

* ‘Ofi him., who sang of Paradise,-— 


The vision of a Christian man, 

In virtue as in stature great, 

Embodied in a Chiistian State. 

And thou, amidst thy sisteihood 
Forbearing long, yet standing fast, 
Shalt win theii grateful thanks at last; 

When North and South shall stnve no. 
more, 

And all their feuds and fears he lost 
In Freedom’s holy Pentecost. 

6/Ji mo,^ tS55. 

SONG OF SLAVES IN THE 
BESERT.3S 

Where are we going? where are we 
I going ? 

Wliere are we going, Rubee ? 

Lord of peoples, lord of lands, 

Look across these shining sands, 
Through the furnace of the noon, 
Through the white light of the moon. 
Strong the Ghiblee wind is blowing, 
Strange and large the woild is growing / 
Speak and tell us where we are going, 
Where are we going, Rubee ? 

Bornbu land was rich and good, 

Wells of water, fields of food, 

Dourra fields, and bloom of bean, 

And the palm-tree cool and green : 
Bornou land we see no longer. 

Here we thirst and here we hunger, 
Here the Moor-man. smites in anger ; 
Where are we going,’ Rubee ? 

When we went from Bornou land. 

We Were like the leaves and sand. 

We were many, we are few ; 

Life has one, and death has two : 
Whitened hones our path are showing, 
Thou All-seemg, thou All-knowing! 
Hear us, tell us, where are we going ? 
Wheie aie we going, Rubee? 

Moons of marches from our eyes 
Bornou land behind us lies ; 

Stranger round us day by day 
Bends the desert circle gray j 
Wild the waves of sand are flowing. 
Hot the winds above them blowing, — 
Lord of all things I — ^where are we 
going? 

Where are we going, Rubee ? ^ 
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We are weak, but Thou art strong; 
Short our lives, but Thine is long ; 

We are blind, but Thou hast eyes ; 

We are fools, but Thou art wise ! 

Thou, our morrow’s pathway knowing 
Through the stiange world round us 
growing. 

Hear us, tell us, where are we going? 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


LINES, 

INSCRIBED TO FRIENDS UNDER ARREST FOR 
treason against the SLAVS POWER. 

The age is dull and mean. Men creep, 
Not walk ; with blood too pale and 
tame 

To pay the debt they owe to shame ; 
Buy cheap, sell dear; eat, diink, and 
sleep 

Down-pilIowed, deaf to moaning 
want; 

Pay tithes for soul-insurance ; keep 
Six days to Mammon, one to Cant. 

[n such a time, give thanks to God, 
That somewhat of the holy rage 
With which the prophets in their age 
Dn all its decent seemings trod, 

Has set your feet upon the lie, 

That man and ox and soul and clod 
Are market stock to sell and buy ! 

rhe hot words from your lips, ray own, 
To caution tiained, might not repeat ; 
But if some tarea among the wheat 
)f generous thought and deed were 
sown, 

No common wrong provoked your 
zeal; 

"he silken gauntlet that is thrown 
In such a quarrel rings like steel. 

,"he brave old strife the fathers saw 
For Freedom calls for men again 
Like those who battled not in vain 
''or England’s Charter, Alfred’s law ; 
And right of speech and trial just 
Vage in your name their ancient war 
With venal courts and perjured trust. 


JodjS;WayS, seem dark, but, soon or late, 



Give ermined knaves their hour of 
crime ; 

Ye have the future giand and great. 

The safe appeal of Truth to Time ! 

WHAT THE BIRDS SAID. 

The birds against the April wind 
Flew northward, singing as they flew; 
They sang, “ The land we leave behind 
Has swords for corn-blades, blood for 
dew.” 

“0 wild-birds, flying from the South, 
What saw and heard ye, gazing 
down?” 

“ We saw the mortar’s upturned mou|h, ' 
The sickened camp, the biasing,* 
town ! 

“ Beneath the bivouac’s starry lamps, 
We saw your march-worn children 
die; 

In shrouds of mo^, in cypress swamps, 
We saw your dead uncoffined lie. 

“We heard the starving prisoner's 
sighs, 

And saw, from line and trench, your 
sons 

Follow our flight with home-sick eyes 
Beyond the battery’s smoking guns. ” 

“And heard and saw ye only wrong 
And pain,” I ciied, “0 wing- worn 
flocks?” 

“We heard,” they sang, “the freed- 
man’s song, 

The crash of Slavery's broken locks ! 

“We saw from new, uprising States 
The treason-nursing mifechief spurned, 
As, crowding Freedom’s ample gates, 
The long-estranged and lost returned, 

“ O’er dusky facesj seamed and old, ^ 
And hands horn-hard with unpaid 
toil. 

With h6pe iu every rustling fold, 

We saw your star-dropt'flag uiiqoiL ^ ' 

“And struggling up through sounds 
accursed, 

A grateful murmur clomb th^ air ; 

A whisper scarcely heard at flrsti, ' ’ 

It filled the listening iteayeaas 
, prayert 
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“And sweet and far, as fioin a star. 
Replied a voice which shall not cease. 
Till, drowning all the noise of war, 

It sings the blessed song of peace ! ” 

So to me, in a doubtful day 

Of chill and slowly gieening spring, 
Low stooping from the cloudy gray,^ 
The wild-hirds sang or seemed to sing. 

They vanished in the misty air, 

The song went with them in their 
flight ; 

lo \ they left the sunset fair, 

\nd in the evening there was light. 


,AUS I)EO ! 

f HEARING THE BELLS RING ON THE PASSAGE 
OP THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ABO- 

Jlishing slavery. 

It is done ! 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and dowm. 

How the belfries rock and reel ! 

How the great guns, peal on peal ! 
Fling the joy from town to town ! 

Ring, O bells ! 

Every strbke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 

Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for eveiy listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time 1 

Let us kneel ; 

God’s own voice is in. that peal. 

And this spot is holy ground. 

Lord, forgive us ! What are w'€, 
That our eyes this glory see. 

That our ears have heard the sound ! 

For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad ; 

In the earthquake He has spoken ; 


He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder. 

And the gates of brass are broken ! 

Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song ; 

Sing with Miriam by the sea 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 

“ He hath triumphed gloriously ! ” 

Did we dare, 

In our agony of prayer. 

Ask for more than He has done ? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun ? 

How they pale, 

- Ancient myth and song and tale. 

In this wonder of our d.ays, 

When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wi-ath of man is piaise 1 

Blotted out ! 

All within and all about 
Shall a fiesher life begin ; 

Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin I 

It is done ! 

In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoice, 

It shall give the dumb a voice. 

It shall belt with joy the earth ! 

Ring and swing. 

Bells of joy ! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ! 
With a sound ot broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God I 
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THE MERRIMACK. 

[“ The Indians speak of a beautiful river, far 
to the south, winch they call Merrimack,” — 
SiEUR DE Monts : 1604.J 

Stream of my fathers ! sweetly still • 
The sunset rays thy valley fill ; 

Poured slantwise down the long defile, 
Wave, wood, and spire beneath them 
smile. 

I see the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold, 

And following down its wavy line, , 
Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 
There’s not a tree upon thy^ side, 

Nor rock, which thy returning tide 
As yet hath loft abrupt and stark 
Above thy evening water mark ; 

No calm cove with its rocky hem, 

No isle whose emerald swells begem 
Thy broad, smooth current ; not a sail 
Bowed to the freshing ocean gale ; 

No small boat with its busy oais. 

Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores ; 

Nor farm-house with its maple shade, 
Or rigid poplar colonnade, ' , 

But lies distinct and full in sight. 
Beneath this gush of sunset light. 
Centuries ago, that harbour-har, 
Stretching its length of foam afar, 

And Salisbury’^ beach of shining sand, 
And yonder island’s wave-smoothed 
strand, 

Saw the adventurer’s tiny sail 
Plit, stooping from the eastern gale 
And o’er these woods and waters broke 
The cheer from Britain’s hearts of oak, 
As brightly on the voyager’s eye, 
lATeaiy of forest, sea, and sky, 

^ifteaking the dull continuous wood, 

JThe Merrimack rolkd down his flood ; 
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Mingling that clear pellucid brook, 
Which channels vast Agioochook 
When spring-time’s sun and showeknwi 
lock 

The frozen fountains qf the rock, 

And more abundant waters given 

From that pure lake, “The Smi 

Heaven,” 

Tributes from vale and mountain side, — 
With ocean’s dark, eternal tide ! 

On yonder rocky cape, which braves 
The stormy challenge of the waves, 
Midst tangled vine and dwarfish wood, 
The hardy Anglo-Saxon stood, 

Planting upon the topmost crag 
The staff of England’s battle-flag ; 

And, while from out its heavy fold 
Saint George’s crimson cross unrolled. 
Midst roll of drum and trumpet blare. 
And weapons brandishing in air, 

He gave to that lone promontory 
The sweetest name in all his story ; 3® 

Of her, the flower of Islam’s daughters. 
Whose harems look on Stamboul’s 
waters, — 

Who, when the chance of war had 
bound 

The Moslem chain his limbs around, ^ 
Wreathed o’er with silk that iron chain,' 
Soothed with her smiles his hours of 
pain. 

And fondly to her youthful Slave , 

A dearer gift than freedom gave. 

But look 1 — the yellow light po more 
Streams down on wave and verdapf 
shore ; 

And clearly on the calm air swells 
The twilight voice of dist^t 
From Ocean’s bosom, virhite 
The mists oome slowly , ! 
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Hills, woods, the river’s rocky nm, 
Amidst the sea-like vapour swim, ] 

While yonder lonely coast-light, set 
Within its wave- washed minaret, 

Half quenched, a beamless star and 
pale, 

Shines dimly thiough its cloudy veil ! 

Home of my fathers ! — I have stood 
Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood : 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowmnig Palisade ; 

Looked down the Apalachian peak 
On J uniata’s silver streak ; 

^ave seen along his valley gleam 

Mohawk’s softly winding stream ; 
level light of sunset shine 
**Khfough broad Potomac’s hem of pine; 
And autumn's rainbow-tinted banner 
'Hang lightly o’er the Susquehanna ; 

Yet, wheresoe’er his step might be, 

Thy wandering child looked hack to 
thee ! 

Heard in his dreams thy river’s sound 
Of murmuring on its pebbly bound, 

The unforgotten swell and loar 
Of waves on thy familiar shore ; 

And saw, amidst the curtained gloom 
And quiet of his lonely room, 

Thy sunset scenes before him pass ; 

As, in Agrippa’s magic glass, 

The loved and lost arose to view^ 
Remembered groves in greenness grew, 
Bathed still m childhood’s morning I 
dew, 

Along whose bowers of beauty swept 
Whatever Memory’s mourners wept. 
Sweet faces, which the charnel kept. 
Young, gentle eyes, which long hath 
slept ; 

And while the gazer leaned to trace, 
More near, some dear familiar face. 

He wept to find the vision flown, — 

A pfeantom find a dream alone ! 

THE NORSEMEN. 

Gift f)rom the cold and silent Past I 
A relic to^the present cast ; 

I^t 6n the everrchanging strand 
Of s|ixfting and unstable sand. 

Which wastes beneath the steady 
chime 

Aiyi heating of Ihe waves of Time : 
froni Its .bed, Of primal rock 


First wrenched thy dark, unshapely 
block ? 

Whose hand, of curious skill untauglit 
Thy rude and savage outline wrou^t ^ 

The waters of my native stream 
Are glancing in the sun’s warm beam v 
From sail-urged keel and flashing oai 
The circles widen to its shore ; 

And cultured field and peopled town 
Slope to its willowed margin down. 

Yet, while this morning bieeze is brinrr. 
ing 

The home-life sound of school-bells 
ringing. 

And rolling wheel, and rapid jar 
Of the fire- winged and steedless car, 

And voices fiom the wayside near 
Come quick and blended on my ear, 

A spell is in this old giay stone, — 

My thoughts are with the Past alone ! 

A change ! — The steepled town no moie 
Stretches along the sail- thronged shore; 
Like palace-domes in sunset’s cloud, 
Fade sun -gilt spire and mansion proud ; 
Spectrally rising where they stood, 

I see the old, primeval wood ; 

Dark, shadow^-like, on either hand 
I sed its solemn waste expand ; 

It climbs the gieen and cultured hill, 

It arches o’er the valley’s rill ; 

And leans from cliff and crag, to thiow 
Its wild arms o’er the stream below. 
Unchanged, alone, the same bright 
river 

Flows on, as it will flow for ever I 
I listen, and I hear die low 
Soft ripple where its wateis go ; 

I hear behind the panther’s cry. 

The wild-bird’s scream goes thrilling by. 
And shyly on the river’s brink ( 

The deer is stooping down to drink,^ 

But hark ! — from wood and rock flung 
back, / 

What sound comes up the Merrimaok‘? 
What sea-worn barks are those which 
throw 

The light spray from each rushing 
Have they not in the North Sea’s hla#: 
Bowed to the waves the straining 
Their frozen sails the low, pale si^^ 

Of Thule’s night has shone upon ^ 
Flapped by the mo. wind’s gt^y i^wee^ 
Round icy drift, and headland steeps 
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Wild Jutland’s wives and Lochlin’s 
daughteis 

Have watched them fading o’er the 
waters, 

Lessening through driving mist and 
spray, 

Like white- winged sea-birds on their 
way 1 

Onwaid they glide,— and ’now I view 
Their iron-armed and stalwart crew ; 
Joy glistens in each wild blue eye, 
Turned to green earth and summer sky : 
Each broad, seamed breast has cast aside 
Us cumbering vest of shaggy hide ; 
Bared to the sun and soft warm air. 
Streams hack the Norsemen’s yellow 
hail-. 

I see the gleam of axe and spear, 

The sound of smitten shields I hear, 
Keeping a harsh and fitting time 
To Saga’s chant, and Runic rhyme ; 
Such lays as ZeUand’s Scald has sung, 
His gray and naked isles among ; 

Or muttered low at midnight hour 
Round Odin’s mossy stone of power. 
The wolf beneath the Arctic moon 
Has answered to that startling rune ; 
The Gael has heard its stormy swell, 
The light Frank knows its summons 
well; 

Iona’s sable-stoled Culdee 
Has heard it sounding o’er the sea, 

And swept, with hoary beard and hair, 
His altars foot in trembling prayer 1 

’Tis past,— the Vildiring vision dies 
In darkness on my dreaming eyes ! 

The forest vanishes in air,— 

Hill-slop© adid vale lie starkly bare ; 

I hear the common tread of men, 

And hum of work-^y life ag^in : 

n^^ic alone 

A orcfeh ma$s of cbidmon stone ; 
An^ it hew c^iS^ed limb 
Of^Berserke%c*'i(M jrhn, — 

Thor, 

The storing "Vilang’s god of War, 
^Pragi^of the Runic lay, 
P&ye-aw^kening Siona, 

Iilnow not,— for no graven line, 
mark, nor Runic dgn, 
mi here, by , which to trace 
Its ongmr, or pkce. 


This glance upon its darkness cast, 

My spirit bows in gratitude 
Before the Giver of all good, 

Who fashioned so the human mind, 
That, from the waste of Time behind 
A simple stone, or mound of earth, 

Can summon the departed forth ; 
Quicken the Past to life again, 

The Present lose in what hath been, 
And m their primal freshness show 
The buried forms of long ago. 

As if a portion of that Thought 
By which the Eternal will is wrought, 
'V'l^ose impulse fills anew with breath 
The frozen solitude of Death, ^ 
To mortal mind w'ere sometimes lerjt, 
To mortal musings sometimes sent, 'A' 
To whisper — even when it seems 
But Memory’s fantasy of dreams— 
Through the mind’s waste of woe and sin, 
Of an immortal origin ! 

ST. JOHN. 

1647. 

**To the winds gave our bannei ! 

Bear homeward again 1” 

Cried the Lord of Acadia, 

Cned Charles of Estienne.: 

From the prow of his shallop 
He gazed, as the sun, 

From Its bed in the ocean, 

Streamed up the St John. 

O’er the blue western waters 
That shallop had passed, 

Where the mists of Penobscot 
Clung damp on her mast 
St Saviour had looked 
On the herejjp sail, 

As the songs of the Huguenot 
Rose on the gale. 

The pale, ghostly fathers , 

Remembered W well, ^ 

And had cursed her while passing, ' 
With taper and bell, 

But the men of Monhegon, 

Of Papists abhorred, 

Had welcomed and feasted 
The heretic Lord. 

dun-fish etnd baB, i 
With Steves for his larder, 

And steel for his waB- ’ ’ - . 
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Pemequid, fiom her bastions 
And turrets of stone, ^ 

Had welcomed his coming 
With banner and gun. 

And the prayers of the elders 
Had followed his way, 

As homeward he glided, 

Down Pentecost Bay. 

O, well sped La Tour 1 
For, in penl and pain, 

His lady kept watch, 

For his coming again. 

O’er the Isle of the Pheasant 
41 The morning sun shone. 

On the plane-trees which shaded 
The shores of St. John. 

“Now, why from yon battlements 
Speaks not my love ! 

Why waves there no banner 
My foi tress above? ” 

Dark and wild, from his deck 
St. Estienne gazed about, 

On fire- wasted dwellings, 

And silent redoubt ; 

From the low, shattered walls 
Whicl|i''the flame had o’errun, 
There i<^ted no banner, 

There thundered no gun ! 

But beneath the low arch 
Of its doorway there stood 
A pale priest of Rome, 

In his cloak and his hood. 

With the hound of a lion, 

La Tour sprang to land, 

On the throat of the Papist 
He fastened his hand. 


While the walls of thy castle 
Yet spouted with flame. 

“ Pentagoet’s dark vessels 
Were moored in the bay. 

Grim sea-lions roaring 
Aloud for their prey. ” 

“ But what of my lady ? ” 

Cried Chailes of Estienne : 

“ On the shot-crumbled turret 
Thy lady was seen ; 

“ Half-veiled in the smoke-cloud, 
Her hand grasped thy pennon, 
While her dark tresses swayed 
In the hot breath of cannon ! 
But woe to the heretic, 

Evermore woe ! 

When the sun of the church 
And the cross is his foe ! 

“ In the track of the shell 
In the path of the ball, 
Pentagoet swept over 
The breach of the wall ! 

Steel to steel, gun to gun, 

One moment, — and then 
Alone stood the victor, 

Alone with his men ! 


“ Speak, son of the Woman 
Of scarlet and sin I 
Wliat wolf has been prowling 
* My castle within ? ” 

From the grasp of the soldier 
The Jesuit broke, 

Half in scorn, half in sorrow, 
He smiled as he spoke ; 

“No wolf, Lord of Estienne, 
Has ravaged thy hall, 

‘Hut thy red-handed rival, 
With'fite, steel, and ball I 
Oil an errand of mercy 
I hitherward came, 


“Of its sturdy defenders. 

Thy lady atenc. 

Saw the cross-bla zoned banner 
Float over St, John.” 

“Let the dastarddook to it I” 
Ciied fieijy Estierme, 

“Were D’Aulnw King Louis, 
I’d free her again 1^ 


“ Alas for thy lady ! 

^No service fronp^thee 
Is needed by ht^jf , 
Whom the 
Nine days, 

Her thraldbS^^fbp! 
But the tenth < 

And death 


;h set free i 


As if suddenly smrii^|aJo 
La Tour staggered 
His hand grasped hip 
His for^ead grew blacK, 
He sprang on the deck^^ ' 
Of his shallop again. ' 
“We cruise now ^r 
Give way I” cried ISstie^ 
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“Massachusetts shall hear 
Of the Huguenot’s wrong, 

And from island and cieekside 
Her fishers shall throng ! 
Pentagoet shall rue 
What his Pap-ists have done, 
When his palisades echo 
The Puritan’s gun ! ” 

0, the loveliest of heavens 
Hung tendeily o’er him, 

There were waves in the sunshine, 
And green isles befoie him : 

Put a pale hand was beckoning 
The Huguenot on ; 

And in blackness and ashes 
Behind was St. John ! 

THE NEW WIFE AND THE 
OLD. 

Dark the halls, and cold the feast,— 
3one the brideniaids, gone the pnest : 
^11 is over, — all is done, 

Twain of yesterday are one ! 

Blooming girl and manhood gray, 
iuturan in tlie aims of May ! 

Hushed within and hushed without, 
Dancing feet and wrestler’s shout ; 
Dies the bonfire (Jn t]^ hill ; 

Ml is dark and all is still, 

Save the starlight, save the breeze 
Moaning through the graveyard trees ; 
A.nd the gi'eat sea-wavei below, 

Puke of the midni^t beating slow. 


And, through faded curtains stealing, 
His dark sleeping face revealing. 

Listless lies the strong man there, 
Silver-streaked his careless hair ; 

Lips of love have left no trace 
On that hard and haughty face ; 

And that forehead’s knitted thought 
Love’s soft hand hath not un wrought. 

“Yet,” she sighs, “he loves me vvell, 
More than these calm lips will tell. 
Stooping to my lowly state, 

He hath made me rich and gieat, 

And I bless him, though he be 
Haid and stem to all save me !” 

While she speaketh, falls the light 
O’er her fingers small and white ; 
Gold and gem, and costly ring 
Back the timid lustre fling, 

Love’s selectest gifts, and rare, 

His proud hand had fastened theie. 

Gratefully she marks the blow 
From those tapering lines of snow ; 
Fondly o’er the sleeper bending 
His black hair with golden blending, 
In her soft and light caress^ 

Cheek and lip together press. 

Ha ! —that start of horror !— Why 
That wild stai-e and wilder cry, 

Full of terror, full of pain? 

Is there madness in her brain? 

Hark ! that gasping, hoarse and low. 
“Spare me, — spare me,— let me go !” 


From the brilFdieam ,of a bride 
She hadi wakened at his side. 

With halAttered^riek and start,— 
Feels ^he not his^feting heart? 
’‘ndf||ie press^Jpis arm, 

br^Wn|k and warm ? 

^ lalbed 
levelled head, 
intense, 
ilf innocence, 
wonder speaks 
ir lips and changing cheeks 

n'%e oiijcen mantel glowing 
lest light the lamp is throwing 
■^rror’s antique mould, 
d chair, and wainscot old, 



God have mercy !— Icy cold 
Spectial hands her own enfold, 
Dravring silently from them 
Love’s fair gifts of gold and gem, 
“Waken ! save me 1” still as death 
At her side he slumbereth. 

Ring and bracelet all are gone, 

And that ice-cold hand withdrawn \ 
But she hears a murmur low, 

Full of sweetness, full of woe, 

Half a sigh, and half a moan : 

“Fear not ! give the dead her own,f 

Ah !— the dead wife’s voice she know 
That cold hand, whose pressure frpss^ 
Once in waraiKt life had borne 
Gem and band her own hath yrcrti- ' 



THE AH GELS OF BUENA VISTA. 




“Wake thee I wake thee !” Lo, his eyes 
Open with a dull surprise. 

In his arms the strong man folds her 
Closer to his breast’ he holds her ; 
Trembling limbs Ins own aie meeting. 
And he feels her heart’s quick beating : 
“Nay, my deal est, why this fear ? ” 
“Hush!” she saith, “the dead is 
here 1*’ 

“Nay, a dream, — an idle dream,” 

But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Trsmblingly her hand she raises, — 
There no more the diamond blazes. 
Clasp of peail, or ring of gold, — 
“Ah!” she sighs, “her hand was 
cold 1” 

Bioken words of cheer he saith, 

But his dark hp quivereth, 

And as o’er the past he thinketh, 

From his young wife’s arms heshrinketh; 
Can those soft arms round him lie, 
Underneath his dead wife’s eye ? 

She 5ier fair young head can rest 
Soothed and childlike on his breast. 
And in tinstful innocence 
Draw new strength and courage thence; 


He, the proud man, feels within 
But the cowaidice of sin I 

She can murmur in her thought 
Simple piayers her mother taught, 

And His blessed angels cal), 

Whose gieat love is ov’-er all ; 

He, alone, in prayerless piide. 

Meets the dark Past at her side ! 

One, who living shrank with dread 
Frona his look, or word, or tread, 

Unto whom her euily grave 
Was as freedom to the slave, 

Moves him at this midnight hour, 

With the dead’s unconscious power ! 

Ah, the dead, the unforgot ! 

From their solemn homes of thought, 
Where the cypress shadows blend 
Darkly over foe and friend, 

Or in love or sad rebuke, 

Back upon the living look. 

And the tenderest ones and weakest, 
Who their wrongs have borne the meek- 
est, 

Lifting from those dark, still places> 
Sweet and sad-rememhered faces, 

O’er the guilty hearts behind 
An unwitting tuumph find. 


THE ANGELS OF BUENA VISTA. 

Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward far away, 

O’er the camp of the invaders, o’er the Mexican array, 

Who is losing? who is wihning? are they far or come they near? 

Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whither rolls the stoim we hear. 

“ Down the hills of Angostura still the storm of battle rolls ; 

Blood is flowing, men aie dying ; God have mercy on their ^ouls ! 

Who is losing? who is winning? — “ Over hill and over plain, 

I see but smoke of cannon clouding through the mountain rain.” 

Holy Mother ! keep our brothers ! Look, Ximena, look oifce 
“Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as before# 

Bearing on, in strange confusion, friend and foeman, foot and horse, 
Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down its mouptafo^cmirs 

Look forth once more, Ximena ! “ Ah ! the smoke has rolled away t% 
And I see the Northern rifles gleaming down the ranks of gray, ^ 
Hark I that sudden blast of bugles ! there the troop of Minon wheels ; 
Thete the Northern. horses thunder, with the cannon at their heels. 

- * ‘ Jesu, pity ! how it thickens ! now retreat and now advance ! 

Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla’s charging lance h 
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Down they go, the brave young riders ; horse and foot together fall ; 

Like a ploughshare in the fallow, through them ploughs the Northern ball. ” 

Nearer came the storm and nearer, rolling fast and frightful on ; 

‘speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost and who has won ? 

“Alas I alas ! I know not ; friend and foe together fall, 

O’er the dying rush the living : pray, my sisters, for them all ! 

“Lo ! the wind the smoke is lifting : Blessed Mother, save my brain ! 

I can see the wounded crawling slowly out from heaps of slain. 

Now they stagger, blind and bleeding ; now they fall, anti strive to rise ; 
Hasten, sisteis, haste and save them, lest they die before our eyes ! 

“ 0 ray heart’s love ! O my dear one 1 lay thy poor head on my knee : 

Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee ? Canst thou hear me ? canst thou see? 
0 my husband, brave and gentle ! O ray Bernal, look once more 
On the blessed cross before thee I Meixy 1 mercy J all is o’er 1 ” 

Dry thy tears, my poor Xirnena ; lay thy dear one down to rest ; 

Let his hands be meekly folded, lay the cross upon his breast ; 

Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral masses said ; 

To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy aid. 

Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a soldier lay, 

Torn with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow Ms life away j 
But, as tenderly before him, the lorn Ximena knelt, 

She saw the Northern eagle shining on his pistol-belt. 

With a stifled cry of horror straight she turned away her head ; 

With a sad and bitter feeling looked she back upon her dead j 

But she heard the youth’s low moaning, and his struggling breath of pain, 

And she raised the cooling water to his parching lips again. 

Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand and faintly smiled : 

Was that pitying face his mother’s ? did she watch beside her child ? 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s 'heart supplied ; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, “Mother ! ” murmured he, and died ! 

“A bitter curse upon them, poor hoy, who led thee forth, 

From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping, lonely, in the North ! ” 

Spake the moumfhl Mexic woman, as she laid him with her dead, 

And ti^ed to soothe the living, and bind the wounds which bled. 

^Look Btth once tpdise, Ximena I “ Like a cloud before the wind 

battle down the mountains, leaving blood and death behind ; 

^ r they |)!ead vain for mercy ; in the dust the wounded strive ; 

Hide your faces, loly angels ! on thou Christ of God, forgive I ” 

Sink, O Night, among thy mountains 1 let the cool, gray shadows fall ; 

Dying brothers, fighting demons, drop thy curtain over all ! 

Throu^ thickening winter twilight, wide apart the battle rolled, 
fn its^^ath the sabre rested, and the cannon’s lips grew cold. 

^ the noble Mexic women still their holy task pursued, 

thait^Long, dark night of sorrow, worn and faint and lacking food, 
'Offering brothers, with a tender care they hung, 
dl© blessed them in a strange and Northern tongue. 
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Not wholly lost, O Father ! is this evil world of ours ; 

Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh the Eden flowers; 
From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send their prayer, 

And still thy white- winged angels hover dimly in our air : 


BARCLAY OF URY.^o 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, 

By the kirk and college green, 

Rode the Laird of Ury ; 

Close behind him, close beside, 

Foul -of mouth and evil-eyed, 

Pressed the mob in fury. 

Flouted him the drunken churl, 

[eered at him the serving-girl, 

Prompt to please hei master ; 

And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 

Cursed him as he passed her. 

Yet, with calm and stately mien, 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 

And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answjging not with bitter word, 
Tprning not for chiding. 

Came a troop with broadswards swing- 
ing, 

!Pits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and free and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “ Ride him down ! 
Push him I prick him ! through the town 
' ' Drive the Quaker coward I ” 

But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud ; 

** Barclay ! Ho I a Barclay I ” 
.And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 

# Scarred and sun-humed darkly ; 

, Who with i^ady weapon bare, 
Fxontir^ to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud ; “God save us. 

Call ye covmd Mm who stood 
' Ankle deep in LutsenV blood, 

; With the brave Gustavus ? 

Nay, I do not nebd thy sword. 
Comrade mine,^* said Ury!s lord ; 

“ Put it up, I pr^ thee 
Passive to his holy will i 

Trust I in my Master stBh ' 

Even though h&slav me. 


“ Pledges of thy love and faith, 

Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me aie needed.” 

Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 

“Woe’s the day I he sadly said, 

With a slowty-shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 

“Uiy’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city ! 

“ Speak the word, and, master mine, 

As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Walloon lancers, 

Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers ! ” 

“ Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end : ” 

Quoth the laird of Ury, 

“ Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 

“ Give me joy that in his name 
I can hear, with patient frame, 

All these vrvm ones offer ; . 

While for them he suflfereth long, 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 

“Happier I, with loss of all, 

Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen. 
Riding out froin Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me, 

“When each good wife, o’er and o’er, * 
Blessed me as I pas.sed her do6r ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 

“ Har4 to feel the stranger’s scofi^ 

TT«iYi tbf* nlH fsifHrtor nff. 
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Hard to learn forgiving : 

But the Lord liis own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 

Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best. 

In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking 1 ” 

So the Laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen I 

Not in vain, Confessor old, 

Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial ; 

Every age on him, who strays 
From its bioad and beaten ways, 

Pours its sevenfold vial, 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings con hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 

A^nd, while Hatred’s faggots burn, 
GUmpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 

Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 

After hands shall sow the seed, 

After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, “witji somewhat of the Seer, 

&iust the moral pioneer 

Frdm the Future borrow ; 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, .on midnight’s sky of rain. 

Faint Uie golden morrow ! 

THE LEGEND OF ST. UA'RKK 


A legend of the age of Faith, 

By dreaming monk or abbess told. 

On Tintoretto’s canvas lives 
That fancy of a loving heart, 

In graceful lines and shapes of power, 
And hues immortal as his ait. 

In Provence (so the story runs) 

There lived a lord, to whom, as slave, 
A peasant boy of tender years 
The chance of trade or conquest gave. 

Forth-looking fiom the castle tower, 
Beyond the hills with almonds dark, 
The straining eye could scarce discern 
The chapel of the good St. Mark. 

And there, when bitter woid or fare 
The service of the youth repaid, 

By stealth, before that holy shrine, 

For grace to bear his wrong, he prayed. 

The steed stamped at the castle gate, 
The boar-hunt sounded on the hill j 
Why stayed the Baron from the ^ase, 
With looks so stern, and word^ ill? 

‘'Go, bind yon slave ! and let him learn, 
By sCath of fire and strain of cord, 
How ill they speed who give dead saints 
The homage due their living lord I” 

They bound him on the fearful rack, 
When, through the dungeon’s vaulted 
dark, 

He saw the light of shining robes. 

And knew the face of good St. Mark. 

Then sank the iron rack apart, 

The cords released their cruel clasp, 
The pincers, with their teeth of fire,|| 
Fell broken from the torturer’s grasp. 

And lo ! before the Youth and Saint, 
Barred door and wall of stone gave 
way ; 

And up from bondage and the night 
They passed to freedom and the day I 


The day i^ dosing dark and cold, 
i With roanng blast and sleety sho wem ; 
through ^e dusk the lilacs wear 
Ifei^Moom of snow, instead of flowers. 


m the gloom without, 
tale of old, 


O dreaming monk ! thy tale is true j — 
O painter I true thy pencil’s art ; 

In tones of hope and prophecy, 

Ye whisper to my listening heart ! 

Unheard no burdened heart’s appeal 
Moans up to God’s inclining ear ; 
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Unheeded by his tender eye, 

Falls to the earth no sufferer’s tear. 

For still the Lord alone is God ! 

The pomp and power of tyrant man 

Are scattered at his lightest breath, 

Like chaff before the winnower’s fan. 

Not always shall the slave uplift 

His heavy hands, to Heaven in vain. 

God’s angel, like the good St. hlark, 
Comes shining down to bieak his 
chain ! 

O weary ones ! ye may not see 

Your helpers in their downward flight; 

N or hear the sound of silver wings 
Slow beating through the hush of 
night I 

But not the less gray Dothan shone, 
Witli sunbnght watchers bending 
low, 

That Fear’s dim eye beheld alone 
The spear-heads of the Syrian foe. 

,The 4 are, who, like the Seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God hath sent, 

And how life’s rugged mountain-side 
Is white with many an angel tent ! 

They hear the heralds whom our Lord 
Sends down his pathway to prepaic ; 

And light, from others hidden, shines 
On their high place of faith and prayer. 

Let such, for earth’s despairing ones 
Hopeless, yet longing to be fiee, 

Bieathe once again the Prophet’s pray- 
er : 

‘ Lord, ope their eyes, that theymiay 
seel. 


DERNE.42 

Night oh the city of 'the Moor ! 

On mosque and tomb, and white-walled 

, shore, 

On sea-waves, to whose ceaseless 
knock 

'^e narrow harbpur-gates unlock, 

^ On corsair’s galley, caxack tall, 
f, Md plundered Christian caraval I 
; The sounds of Moslem life still ; 

.^1^0 mule-bell tinkle$ doym tie hill 
l^^tr^etched in the broO^d the 

. khan, . . ' 


The dusty Bornou caravan 
Lies heaped in slumber, beast and 
man ; 

The Sheik is dreaming in his tent, 

His noisy Arab tongue o’ei spent ; 

The kiosk’s glimmering lights are gone, 
The inei chant with his wares with- 
drawn ; 

Rough pillowed on some pirate breast, 
The dancing-girl has sunk to lest ; 

And, save where measured footsteps 
fall 

Along the Bashaw’s guarded wall, 

Or where, like some bad dream, the 
Jew 

Creeps stealthily his quarter through, 

Or counts with fear his golden heaps, 
The City of the Corsair sleeps ! 

But where yon prison long and low 
Stands black against the pale star-glow, 
Chafed by the ceaseless wash of waves, 
There watch and pine the Christian 
slaves ; — 

Rough-bearded men, whose fai-off 
wives 

Wear out with giief their lonely lives ; 
And youth, still flashing from Ins eyes 
The clear blue of New England skies, 
A treasured lock of whose soft hair 
Now wakes some sorrowing mother’s 
pra>er; 

Or, worn upon some maiden breast, 
Stirs with the loving heait’s unrest ! 

A bitter cup eadi life must drain, 

The gi'oaning earth is cursed with pain, 
And, like the scroll the angel bore 
The shuddering Hebrew seer before, 
O’erwrit alike, without, within, 

With all the woes which follow sin ; 
But, bitterest of the ills beneath 
Whose load man totters down to death, 
Is that which plucks the regal Crown 
Of Freedom from his forehead down, 
And snatches fiom his powerless hand 
The sceptered sign of self-command, 
Effacing with the chain and rod 
The image and the Seal of God ; 

Till from his nature, day by day, 

The manly virtues fall away. 

And leave him naked, blind and mute, 
The godlike merging in the brute ! 

: Why mmirn th,e <miet ones who die 
.Beneath .affection s tender eye» 
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Unto their household and their kin 
Like ripened corn-sheaves gathered in ? 
0 weeper, from that tranquil sod, 

That holy harvest-home of God, 

Turn to the quick and suffering,— shed 
Thy tears upon the living dead I 
Tnank God above thy dear ones* graves, 
They sleep with Him, — they are not 
slaves. 

What daik mass, down the mountain- 
sides 

3wift-pouring, like a stream divides,— 
^ long, loose, straggling caiavan, 

Camel and horse and armed man. 

The moon’s Ipw crescent, glimmering 
o’er 

Its grave of waters to the shore, 

Lights up that mountain cavalcade, 

A-nd glints fiom gun and spear and 
blade 

tfear and more near !— now o’er them 
falls 

The shadow of the city walls. 

Hark to the sentry’s challenge, drowned 
[n the fierce trumpet’s charging 
sound : — 

The rush of men, the musket’s peal, 

The ,short, sharp clang of meeting 
steel 1 

^ain, Moslem, vain thy life blood poured 
5o freely on thy foeman’s sword ! 

^ot to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong ; 

For he who strikes for ’Freedom wears 
The armour of the captive’s prayers, 
\nd Nature proffers to his cause 
The strength of her eternal laws ; 

While he whose arm essays to bind 
A.nd herd with common brutes his kind 
strives evermore at fearful odds 
With Nature and the jealous gods, 

A,nd dares the dread recoil which late 
')x soon their right ^all vindicate. 

Tis done,— the horned crescent falls ! 
The star-flag flouts the broken walls I 
Foy to the captive husband I joy 
To thy sick heart, O brown-locked boy ! 
in sullen wrath the conquered Moor 
Wide open flings your dungeon-door, 
(Lnd leaves ye &ee from cell and chain, 
The owners of yourselves again, 
fek as^histahies desert- bom, 

JoUe|d with the battle’s stain, and worn 


With the long maiches of his band 
Through hottest wastes of rock and 
sand, — 

Scoiched by the sun and furnace-breath 
Of the led desert’s wind of death, 

With welcome words and grasping 
hands, 

The victor and deliverer stands I 

The tale is one of distant skies , 

The dust of half a century lies 
Upon it ; yet its hero’s name 
Still lingei-s on the lips of Fame. 

Men speak the praise of him who gave 
Deliverance to the Moorman’s slave, 
Yet dare to brand with shame and crime 
The heroes of our land and time, — 

The self-forgetful ones, who stake 
Home, name, and life for Freedom's 
sake. 

God mend his heart who cannot feel 
The impulse of a holy zeal, 

And sees not, with his sordid eyes, 

The beauty of self-sacrifice ! 

TAULER. 

Tauler, the preacher, walked, one 
autumn day, 

Without the walls of Stiasbuig, by the 
Rhine, 

Pondering the solemn Miracle of Life ; 
As one who, wandering in a starless 
night. 

Feels, momently, the jar of unseen 
waves, 

And hears the thunder of an unknown 
sea, 

Breaking along an unimagined shore. 

And as he walked he prayed. 

the same ^ 

Old prayer with which, for half a score 
of years, 

Morning, and noon, and evening, lip 
and heart 

Had groaned ; Have pity upon me, 
Lord ! 

Thou se^t, while teaching others, f am 
bund. 

Send me a man who can direct my 
steps I ’ 

Then, as he mused, he heard along 
his path 

A sound as of an old mans staff among 
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The dry, dead linden-leaves ; and, look- 
ing np, 

He saw a -stranger, wealc, and poor, 
and old. 

** Peace be unto tlree, father I ” Tau- 
ler said, ^ 

*‘God give thee a good day!’* The 
old man raised 

Slowly his calm blue eyes. “ I thank 
thee, son ; 

But all my days are good, and none 
areUl.” 

Wondering thereat, the preachei 
spake again, 

“ God ^ve thee happy life.*’ The old 
man smiled, 

“ I never am unhappy.” 

Tauler laid 

His hand upon the stranger’s coarse 
gray sleeve ; 

“Tell me, O father, what thy strange 
words mean. 

Surely man’s days are evil, and his 
life 

Sad as the grave it leads to.” “Nay, 
my son, 

Our times are in God’s hands, and all 
our days 

Are as our needs ; for shadow as for i 
sun. 

For cold as heat, for want as wealth, 
alike 

Our thanks are due, since that is best 
which IS i 

And that which is not, sharing not his 
hfe, 

ikevil only as devoid of good. 

And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to Ins will, 

And calm I trust in the holy Trinity 
Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Al- 
mighty Power. ” 

. Silently wondering, for a little space, 
$tdod the great preacher; then he 
' spake as one 

Who, suddenly grappling with a haunt- 
ing thouglit 

^hdeh Tong has followed, whispering 
r 1 V . tedugb the dark 
tilrahge terrors, drags it, shriekiitM' into 
lig^t : 


“ What if God’s will consign thee hence 
to Hell?” 

“Then,” said the stranger, cheerily 
, “be it so. 

What Hell may be I know not ; this I 
know, — 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord ; 
One aim. Humility, takes hold upon 
His dear Humanity ; the other, Love, 
Clasps his Divinity. So where I go * 
tie goes; and better fire- walled Hell 
with Him 

Than golden-gated Paradise without.” 

Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A 
sudden light, 

Like the first ray which fell on chaos, 
clove 

Apart the shadow wherein he had 
walked 

Darkly at noon. And, as the strange 
old man 

Went his slow way, until his silver haii 
Set like the white moon where the hills 
of vine 

Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head 
and said ; 

“My prayer is answered. God hath 
sent the man 

Long sought, to teach me, by his sim- 
ple trust 

Wisdom the weary schoolmen never 
knew,” 

So, entering with a changed and 
cheerful step 

The city gates, he sdw, far down 'the 
street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of 
noon, 

Which tracing backward till its airy 
lines 

Hardened to stony plinths, he raised 
his eyes 

O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 
O’er architi-ave and frieze and sainted 
niche. 

Up the stone lace-work chiselled by 
the wise 

Erwin of Steinhach dizzily up to where 
In the noon-brightness the great Miu- 
ster’s tower, 

Jewelled with sunbeams on its 
crown. 
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Kose like a visible prayer. “ Behold !” 
he said, 

“ The stranger’s faith made plain be- 
fore mine eyes. 

As yonder tower outstretches to the 
earth 

The dark triangle of its shade alone 
When the clear day is shining on its 
top, 

So, darkness in the pathway of Man’s 
life 

Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 
By the great Sun of Wisdom cast 
thereon ; 

And what is dark below is light in 
Heaven, ” 

THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS. 

Tritemius of Herbipolis, one day, 
While kneeling at the altar’s foot to 
pray, 

Alone with God, as was his pioiis choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice, 
A sound which seemed of all sad things 
to tell, 

As of a lost soul crying out of hell. 

Thereat the Abbot paused,* the chain 
whereby 

His thoughts went upward broken by 
that cry ; 

And, looking from the casement, saw 
below 

A wretched woman, with gray hair 
a-flow, 

And withered hands held up to him, 
who cried 

For alms as one who might not be 
denied. * 

She cried, **For the dear love of Him 
who gave 

His life for ours, my child from bond- 
age save, — 

My beautiful, brave first-born, chained 
with slaves 

In the Moor’s galley, where the sun- 
sinit waves 

Eap the white walls of Tunis ! ” — 
“What I can 

t give, ” Tritemius said ; my ’torayers^” 

' ;-^’'‘Oman 

1” she cried, for grief had made 
. ‘ her bbid, 




“ Mock me not thus ; I ask not prayers, 
but gold. 

Words will not serve me, alms alone 
suffice ; 

Even while I speak perchance my first- 
born dies.” 

“Woman!” Tritemius answered, “from 
our door 

None go unfed; hence aie we always 
poor : 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers ; — What can we 
give thee more?” 

“Give me,” she said, “the silver can- 
dlesticks 

On either side of the great cnicifix. 

God well may spare them on his errands 
sped, 

Or he can give you golden ones instead. ” 

Then spake Tritemius, “ Even as thy 
word, 

Woman, so be it I (Our most gracious 
Lord, 

Who loveth. mercy more than sacrifice, 

Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon his altar piled !) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy 
child.” 

But his hand trembled as the holy 
alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager 
palms ; 

And as she vanished down the linden 
shade, 

He bowed his head and for forgiveness 
prayed. 

So the day passed, and when the 
light came 

He woke to find the chapel all aflame. 

And, dumb with grateful wonder, to 
behold 

Upon the altar candlesticks of gold I 


COBBLER KEEZAR’S VISION. 

The beaver cut his timber 
With, patient teeth that day, 
The*minks were fish-war<fe, and ^the 
"^nrows. 

Surveyors of highway,"- 
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■When Keezar sat on the hillside 3 

Upon Ins cobbler’s form, 

With a pan of coals on either hand < 
To keep his waxed-ends warm. 

And there, in the golden weather, ^ 

He stitched and hammered and sung ; 

In the brook he moistened his leather, 

In the pewter mug his tongue. 

Well knew the tough old Teuton 
Who brewed the stoutest ale, 

And he paid the good wife’s reckoning 
In the coin of song and tale. 

The songs they still are singing 
Who dress the hills of vine, 

The tales that haunt the Brocken 
And whisper down the Rhine. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome. 

The swift stream wmund away, 
Through birches and scarlet maples 
Flashing in foam and spray, 

Down on the sharp-horned li^es 
Plunging in steep cascade, 

Tossing its white-maned waters 
Against the hemlock’s shade. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 

East and west and nortli and souths 
Only the village of fishers 
Down at the river’s mouth ; 

Only here and there a clearing, 

With its farm-house rude and new, 
And tree-stumps, swart as Indians', 
Where the scanty harvest grew. 

No shout of home-hound reapers, 

No vintage-song he heard, 

And on the green no dancing feet 
The merry violin stirred. 

** Why should folk be glum,” said Kee- 
zar, 

** When Nature herself is glad, 

And the painted woods are laughing | 
At the faces so sour and sad ?” 

Small heed had the careless cobbler 
, ’ What sorrow of heart was theirs 
Who travelled in pain with the bir^ of 
God, * 

'And planted a state with prayed—- 


Hunting of witches and warlocks, 
Smiting the heathen horde, — ’ 

One hand on the mason’s trowel, 

And one on the soldier’s sword ! 

But give him his ale and cider. 

Give him his pipe and song, 

Little he cared for Church or State, 

Or the balance of right and wrong. 

“’Tis work, work, work,” he mut- 
tered, — 

“And for rest a snufHe of psalms 1” 
He smote on his leathern apron 
With his brown and waxen palms. 

“ O for the purple harvests 
Of the days when I was yonng ! 

For the merry grape-stained maidens, 
And the pleasant songs they sung ! 

“O for the breath of vineyaids, 

Of apples and nuts and wine I 
For an oar to row and a breeze to blov 
Down the grand old river Rhine !” 

A tear in his blue eye glistened, 

And diopped on his beaid so gray. 
“Old, old am I,” said Keezar, 

“And the Rhine flows far away T* 

But a cunning man was the cobbler ; 

He could cull the birds from the trees 
Charm the black snake out of th 
ledges. 

And bring back the swarming bees, 

All the virtues of herbs and metals, 
All the lore of the woods, he knew. 
And the arts of the Old World mingle 
With the marvels of the New. 

Well he knew the tricks of magic. 
And the lapstone on his knee 
Had the gift of the Mormon’s goggles 
Or the stone of Doctor Dee* 

For the mighty master Agrippa 
Wrought it with spell and rhyme 
From a fragment of mystic moonstone 
In the tower of Nettesheim. 

To a cobbler Minnesinger 
f The marvellous stone gave he, — 
And he gave it, in turn, to JECeezar, 
Who brought it over the sea. 
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He held np that mystic lapstone, 

He held it up like a lens, 

And he counted the long years coming 
By twenties and by tens. 

One hundred years,” quotli Keezar, 
<‘And fifty have I told : 

Kow open the new before me, 

And shut me out the old !” 

Like a cloud of mist the blackness 
Rolled from the magic stone, 

And a marvellous picture mingled 
The unknown and tlie known. 

Still ran the stream to the river, 

And river and ocean joined ; 

And there were tire bluffs and the blue 
sea-line, 

And cold north hills behind. 

But the mighty forest was broken 
By many a steepled town, 

By many a white- walled farm-house. 
And many a gamer brown. 

Turning a score of mill-wheels, 

The stream no more ran free ; 

White sails on the winding liver, 

White sails on the fai'-off sea. 

Below in the noisy village 
The flags were floating gay, 

And shone on a thousand faces 
The light of a holiday. 

Swiftly the rival ploughmen 
Turned the brown earth from their 
shares ; 

H^e were the farmer's treasures. 

There were the craftsman’s wares. 

Golden the goodwife's butter, 

Ruby her currant-wine ; 

Grand were the stmtting turkeys, 

Fat were the beeves and swine. 

Yellow and red were the apples, 

And the ripe-pears russet -brown, 

And the peaches had stolen blushes 
From the girls who shook them down. 

And with blooms of ^ 11 and wild-wood, 

‘ That shame- the toil of art, 

’^mirl^d th^ gorgeous blossoms 
^ " Of the tropic heart 


“ What IS it I see? ” said Keezar : 

“Am I here, or am I there? 

Is it a fete at Bingen ? 

Do I look on Frankfort fair ? 

“But wheie are the clowns and puppets, 
And imps with hbins and tail? 

And where are the Rhenish flagons ? 
And where is the foaming ale ? 

“ Strange things, I know, willhappen, — 
Stiange things the Lord permits ; 

But that droughty folk should be jolly 
Puzzles my poor old wits, 

* ‘ Here are smiling manly faces, 

And the maiden’s step is gay ; 

Nor sad by thinking, nor mad by 
drinking, 

Nor mopes, nor fools, are they. 

“Here’s pleasure without regretting, 
And good without abuse. 

The holiday and the bridal 
Of beamty and of use. 

“ Here*s a priest and there is a Qua- 
ker, — ' 

Do the cat and dog agree ? 

Have they burned the stocks for oven- 
wood ? 

Have they cut down the gallows-tiee? 

“Would the old folk know their chil- 
dren? 

Would they own the graceless town, 
With never a ranter to worry 
And never a witch to drown ? 

I^oud laughed the cobbler Keezar, 
Laughed like a school-boy gay ; 
Tossing his arms above him, 

The lapstone rolled away. 

It rolled down the rugged hillside, 

It spun like a wheel bewitched, 

It plunged through the leaning wil- 
lows. 

And into the river pitched. 

There, in the deep, dark water,. 

The magic stone lies still, • 

: Under the leaning willows 
Ip |he shadow of the hill. 

But|P the idle fisher 

SxW'ion the shadowy bank. 
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And his dreams make marvellous pic- 
tures 

Where the wizard’s lapstone sank. 

And still, in the summer twilights, 
When the nver seems to run 
Out from the inner glory, 

Warm with the melted sun, 

The weary miU-girl lingers 
Beside the charmed stream, 

And the sky and the golden water 
Shape and coloui her dream. 

Fair wave the sunset gardens, 

The rosy signals fly ; 

Her homestead beckons from the cloud. 
And love goes sailing by ! 

ANDREW RYKMAN’S PRAYER. 

Andrew Rykman’s dead and gone i 
You can see his leaning slate 
In the graveyard, and theieon 
Read his name and date. 

“ Trusi is tmer than our fears^^' 

Runs the legend through the moss, 
Gain is not m added yea^Sy 
Nor in death is loss. ” 

Jtill the feet that thither trod, 

All the hiendly eyes are dim ; 

Only Nature, now, and God 
Have a care for him. 

There the dews of quiet fall, 

Singing birds and soft winds stray ; 
Shall the tender heart of all 
Be less kind than they ? 

What he was and what he is 
They who ask may haply find, 

If they read this prayer of his 
Which he left behind. 

Pardon, Xord, the lips that dare 
Shape in words a mortal’s prayer ! 
Prayei, thit, when my day is done, 
And I see its setting sun, 

Shorn, and beamless, cold and dim, 
Sink beneath the horizon’s rim — 
JYhen this ball of rock and clay 
Crumbles from my feet away, 

And the solid shores of sense 
^elt into the vogue immense, 


-Father I may come to Thee 
Even with the beggar’s plea, 

As the poorest of Thy poor, 

With my needs and nothing more. 

Not as one who seeks his home 
With a step assuied I come ; 

Still behind the tread I hear 
Of my life-companion, Fear, 

Still a shadow deep and vast 
From my westering feet is cast. 
Wavering, doubtful, undefined. 

Never shapen nor outlined : 

Fiom myself the fear has grown 
And the shadow is my own. 

Yet, O Loid, through all a sense 
Of Thy tender providence 
Stays my failing heart on Thee, 

And confirms the feeble knee ; 

And, at times, my worn feet press 
Spaces of cool quietness, 

Lilied whiteness shone upon 
Not by light of moon or sun. 

Houis there be of inmost calm, , 
Broken but by grateful psalm, 

When I love Thee more than fear Thee 
And Thy blessed Christ seems near me 
With forgiving look, as when 
He beheld the Jdagdalen. 

Well I know that all things move 
To the spheral ihythm of love, — 

That to Thee, O Lord of all 1 
Nothing can of chance befall : 

Child and seraph, mote and star, 

Well Thou knowest what we ai-e ; 

! Through Thy vast creative plan 
Looking, from the worm to man, 
There is pity in Thine eyes, 

But no hatred nor surprise. 

Not m blind caprice of will. 

Not m cunning sleight of skill. 

Not for show of power, was wrought 
Nature’s marvel in Thy thought. 
Never careless hand and vain 
Smites these chords of joy and pain ; 
No immortal selfishness 
Plays the game of curse and bless ; 
Heaven and earth are witnesses 
That Thy glory goodness is. 

Not for sport of mind and force 
Hast Thou made Thy -dniverse, 

But as atmosphere and zone 
Of Thy loving heart alone. 

Man, who walketh in a show, 
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Sees before him, to and fro, 

Shadow and illubion go ; 
iJl things flow and fluctuate, 

J[ow contract and now dilate. 

In the weltei of this sea, 

Nothing stable is but Thee ; 

In this whirl of swooning trance, 
Thou alone art permanence ; 

All without Thee only seems, 

All beside is choice of dreams. 

Never yet in daikest mood 
Doubted I that Thou wast good. 

Nor mistook my will for fate, 

Pain of sin for heavenly hate, — 

Never dreamed the gates of pearl 
Rise from out the burning maily 
Or that good can only live 
Of the bad conservative. 

And through countei poise of hell 
Heaven alone be possible. 

For myself alone I doubt ; 

AH' is well, I know, without ; 

I alone the beauty mar, 

I alone the music jar. 

Yet, with hands by evil stained, 

And an ear by discoid pained, 
l am groping for the keys 
Of the heavenly harmonies ; 

Still within, mjr heart I bear 
love for all things good and fair. 
Hands of want or souls in pain 
Have not sought my door in vain j 
E have kept my fealty good 
To the human brotherhood ; 

Scarcely have I asked in prayer 
rhat which others might not share. 

[, who hear with seci*et shame 
F^ise that paineth more than blame, 
^ich alone in favours lent, 

/irtuous by accident, 

^oubtfuI where I fain would rest, 
I'railest where I seem the best, 

5nljr strong for lack of test, — 

?Vhat am I, that I should press 
Special pleas of selfishness, 

^lOolly mounting into heaven 
my neighbour unforgiven ? 
fe’er to me, howeVr disguised, 

^mes a saint unrecognised ; 

'^ever fails my heart to greet 
^p|>le 4eed wilh -farmer beat ; 
ipt.ajltd mahned, I own not less 
0 grace of holiness ; 

through shame or self-distru&t, 
Eio^e the pure and just. 
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Lord, forgive these words of mine ; 
What have I that is not Thine ?— 
Whatsoe’er I fain would boast 
Needs Thy pitying pardon most. 

Thou, O Elder Brother ! who 
In Thy flesh our trial knew, 

Thou, who hast been touched by these 
Our most sad infirmities, 

Thou alone the gulf canst span 
In the dual heart of man, 

And between the soul and sense 
Reconcile all difference, 

Change the dream of me and mine 
For the truth of Thee and Thine, 

And, through chaos, doubt, and stiife, 
Interfuse Thy calm of life. 

Haply, thus by Thee renewed, 

In Thy borrowed goodness good. 

Some sweet morning yet in God’s 
Dim, seonian periods, 

Joyful I shall wake to see 
Those I love who rest in Thee, 

And to them in Thee allied 
Shall my soul be satisfied. 

Scarcely Hope hath shaped for me 
What the future life may be. 

Other lips may well be bold 5 
Like the publican of old, 

I can only urge the plea, 

** Lord, be merciful to me I ” 

Nothing of desert I claim, 

Unto me belongeth shame. 

Not for me the crowns of gold, 

Palms, and harpings manifold ; 

Not for erring eye and feet ' 

Jasper wall and golden street. 

What thou wilt, O Father, give ! 

All is gain that I receive. 

If my voice I may not raise 
In the elders’ song of praise. 

If I may not, sin-defiled. 

Claim my birthright as a child, 

Suffer it that I to Thee 
As an hired servant be ; 

Let the loivliest task be mine. 

Grateful, so the work be Thine 5 
Let me find the humblest place 
In the shadow of Thy grace j 
Blest to me were any spot 
Where temptation whispers not 
If there be some weaker one, 

Give strength to help him on ; 

If a h%der soul there be. 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
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Make my mortal dreams come true, 
Witli the work I fain would do ; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant j 
Let me find m Thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy ; 

Out of self to love he led 
And to heaven acclimated, 

Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natuial habitude. 


So we read the piayer of him 
Who, with J ohn of Labadie, 
Trod, of old, the oozy rim 
Of the Zuyder Zee. 

Thus did Andrew Rykman pray, 
Are we wiser, better grown, 
That we may not, in our day. 
Make his piayer our own ? 


THE DOLE OF JARL THOR^ 
KELL. 

The land was pale with famme 
And racked with fever-pain ; 

The frozen fiords were fishless, 

The earth withheld her grain. 

Men saw the boding Fylgja 
Before them come and go, 

And, through their dreams, the Urdar- 
nioon 

From west to east sailed slow ! 

Jarl Thorkell of Thevera , 

At Yule-time made his vow ; 

On RykdaV's holy Doom-stone 
He slew to Fiey hia cow. 

To bounteous Frey he slew her ; 

To Skuld, the younger Nom, 

Who watches over birth and death, 

He gave her calf unborn. 

And his little gold-haired daughter 
Took up the sprinkling-rod. 

And smeared w'ith blood the temple 
And the wide lips of the god, 

Moarse below, the winter water 
Ground its ice-blocks o'er and o’er ; 
Jets of foam, like ghosts of dead 
waves. 

Rose* and fell along the shore. 


The red torch of the Jokul, 

Aloft in icy space. 

Shone down on the bloody Holy- 
stones ^ 

And the statue’s carven face. 

And closer round and grimmer 
Beneath its baleful light, 

The Jotun shapes of mountains 
Came ciowding through the night. 

The gray-haired Hersir trembled 
As a flame by wind is blown ; 

A weird power moved his white lips, 
And their voice was not his own 1 

“The iEsir thirst I” he muttered ; 

“The gods must have more blood 
Before the tun shall Idossom 
Or fish shall find the flood. 

‘‘The iEsir thirst and hunger, 

And hence our blight and ban ; 

The mouths of the strong gods water 
For the flesh and blood of man ! 

“Whom shall we give the strong ones I 
Not waniors, sword on thigh; 

But let the nursling infant 
And bedrid old man die.’^ 

“ So be it I ” died the young men, 
“There needs nor doubt nor parle ;• 
But, knitting hard his red brows, 

In silence stood the JarL 

A sound of woman’s weeping 
’ A t the temple door was heard, 

But the old men bowed their white 
heads, 

And answered not a word. 

Then the Dream-wife of Thingvalla, 

A Vala young and fair, 

Sang softly, stirring with her breath' 
The veil of her loose hair. 

She sang : “The winds from Alfheim 
Bring never sound of strife ; 

The g& for Frey the tneetest 
Are not of death, but life. 

“He loves the grass -green meadows. 
The grazing kine’s sweet breath ; 
lie loathes your bloody Hoi^-stones, 
Your gifts that smell of death. 
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‘ No wrong by wrong is righted, 

No pain is cured by pain ; 

The blood that smokes fiom Doom- 
rings 

Falls black in redder rain. 

‘ The gods are what you make them, 
As earth shall Asgaid prove ; 

\nd hate will come of hating, 

And love will come of love, 

“ Make dole of skyr and black bread 
That old and young may live ; 

/\.nd look to Frey for favour 
When first like Frey you give. 

Even now o’er Njord’s sea-meadows 
The summer dawn begins \ 

The tun shall have its harvest, 

The fiord its glancing fins.” 

Then up and swore Jarl Thorkell : 

**By Gimli and by Hel, 

0 Vala of Thingvalla, 

Thou singest wise and w^ell ! 

“Too dear the ^Esir’s favours 
Bought with our children’s lives ; 
Better die than shame in living 
Our mothers and our wives. 

“ The full shall give his portion 
To him who hath most need ; 

Of curdled skyr and black bread. 

Be daily dole decreed.” 

He broke from off his neck-chain 
Three links of beaten gold ; 

And each man, at his bidding, 

Brought gifts for young and old 

Then mothers nursed their children, 
And daughters fed their sires, 

And Health sat down with Plenty 
Before the next -Yule fires. 

The Horg-stones stand in Rykdal ; 

The Doom-ring still remains ; 

But the snows of a thousand winters 
Have washed away the stains. 

Christ ruleth now ; the .Esir 
Have found their twilight dim j 
And^ wiser than she dreamed, of old 
The Vala sang of Him I 


THE TWO RABBIS. 

The Rabbi Nathan, twoscoie years 
and ten, 

Walked blameless tluough the evil 
woild, and then, 

Just as the almond blossomed in his hair, 
Met a temptation all too stiongto bear, 
And miserably sinned So, adding not 
Falsehood to guilt, he left his seat, and 
taught 

No more among the elders, but went 
out 

From the great congregation girt about 
With sackcloth, and with ashes on his 
head, 

Making his giay locks grayer. Long 
he prayed, 

Smiting his breast ; then, as the Book 
he laid 

Open before him for the Bath-Col's 
choice, 

Pausing to hear that Daughter of a 
Voice, 

Behold the loyal preacher’s words: 
“A friend 

Loveth at all times, yea, unto the 
end! 

And for the evil day thy bi other lives.” 
Marvelling, he said: “It is the Lord 
who gives 

Counsel in need, ' At Ecbatana dwells 
Rabbi Ben Isaac, who all men excels 
In righteousness and wisdom, as the trees 
Of Lebanon the small weeds that the bees 
Bow with their weight I will arise, 
and lay 

My sins before him.” 

And he went his way 
Barefooted, fasting long, with many 
prayers ; 

But even as one who, followed un- 
awares, 

Suddenly in the darkness feels’ a hand 
Thrilled with its touch his own, and his 
cheek fanned 

By odours subtly sweet, and whispers' 
near 

Of words he loathes, yet cannot choose 
but hear, 

while the i^hbi journeyed, chant- 
ing low 

The wail of David’s penitential woe, 
Before him still the old temptation came. 
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And mocked him with the motion and 
the shame 

Of such desires that, shuddering, he 
abhorred 

Himself \ and, crying mightily to the 
Lord 

To free his soul and cast the demon out. 
Smote with his staff the blankness round 
about. 

At length in the low light of a spent day, 
The towers of Ecbatana far away 
Rose on the desert’s rim j and Nathan, 
faint 

And footsore, pausing where for some 
dead saint 

The faith of Islam reared a dom^d tomb. 
Saw some one kneeling in the shadow, 
whom 

He greeted kindly : May the Holy One 
Answer thy prayers, O stranger 1” 

■ Whereupon 

The shape stood up with a loud cry, 
and then, 

Clasped in each other’s arms, the two 
gray men 

Wept, praising Him whose gracious 
providence 

Made their paths one. But straight- 
way, as the sense 

Of his transgressions smote him, Na- 
* than tore 

Himself away % “ O friend beloved, no 
more 

Worthy am I to touch thee, for I came. 
Foul from my sins, to tell thee all my 
shame. 

Haply thy prayers, since naught avail- 
eth mine, 

May purge my soul, and make it white 
like thine. 

Pity me, O Ben Isaac, I have sinned \ ” 

Awestruck Ben Isaac stood. The des- 
ert wind 

Blew his long mantle backward, laying 
bare 

'The mournful secret of his shirt of hair. 

' too, O friend, if not in act,’^ he said, 
“ In thought have verily sinned. Hast 
thou not read, 

‘'Better the eye should see than that 
desire 

Should wander ? ^ Burning with a hid- 
den fire 


That tears and prayers quench not, I 
come to thee ’ 

For pity and for help, as thou to me. 
Pray for me, O my fiiend I ” But Na- 
than cried, 

‘*Pray thou for me, Ben Isaac ! ” 

Side by side 

In the low sunshine by the turban stone 
They knelt % each made his biother’s 
woe his own, 

Forgetting, m the agony and stress 
Of pitying love, his claim of selfishness; 
Peace, for his friend besought, his own 
became ; 

His prayers were answered in another’s 
name; 

And, when at last they rose up to em- 
brace, 

Each saw God’s pardon in his brother’s 
face ! 

Long after, when his headstone gathered 
moss, 

Traced on the targum-marge of Onkelos 
In Rabbi Nathan’s hand these words 
were read i 

I * ‘ Hope not tJie curs of dn till Self is dead, 

I Forget it in lovds servic e, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay ike angels shah 
forget; 

Ifeaverds gate is shut to him who corner 
alone ; 

Save thou a sqz4, and it shall save thy 
own /” 

NOREMBEGA. 

[Norembeea, or Norimbegue, is the nam« 
given by early French fishermen and es^lorer 
to a fabulous country south of Cape Breton 
first discovered by Verrazzam m 7524. It was 
supposed to have a magnificent city of the sam< 
name on a great river, probably the Penobscot 
The site of this barbaric city is laid down on t 
map published at Antwerp in 1570. In 160- 
Champlain sailed in search of the Korthen 
Eldorando, twenty-two leagues up the Penob 
scot from the Isle Haute. He supposed th( 
nver to be that of Norembega, but wisely cann 
to the conclusion that those travellers who toh 
of the great city had never seen it. ^ He saw m 
evidences of anything like civilisation, bu 
mentions the finding of a erbss, very old am 
mossy, in the woods.] 

The winding way the serpent takes 
The mystic water took, 

From where, to count its beaded lakes 
The forest sped its brook. 
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4 narrow space ’twixt shore and shore. 
For sun or stars to fall, 

While evermore, behind, before. 

Closed in the forest wall. 

The dim wood hiding underneath 
Wan flowers without a name ; 
jLife tangled with decay and death, 
League after league the same. 


Yet onward still to ear and eye 
The baffling marvel calls ; 

I fain would look before I die 
On Norembega’s walls. 

* ‘ So, haply, it shall be thy part 
At Christian feet to lay 
The mystery of the desert’s heait 
My dead hand plucked away. 


12 ^ 


Unbroken over swamp and hill 
The rounding shadow lay, 
Save where the river cut at will 
A pathway to the day. 


‘‘Leave me an hour of rest ; go thou 
And look from yonder heights ; 
Perchance the valley even now 
Is starred with city lights,’* 


Beside that track of air and light. 

Weak as a child unweaned, 

At shut of day a Christian knight 
Upon his henchman leaned. 

The embers of the sunset’s fires 
Along the clouds burned down ; 

“I see, he said, * ‘the domes and spires 
Of Norembega to win” 

“Alack I the domes, O master mine. 
Are golden clouds on high \ 

Yon spire is but the branchless pine 
That cuts the evening sky*” 

“ O hush and hark ! What sounds are 
these 

But chants and holy hymns ? ” 
**Thou hear’st the breeze that stirs the 
trees 

Through all their leafy limbs. *’ 

“ Is it a chapel bell that fills 
^ The air with its low tone ? ** 

hear’st the tinkle of the rills, 
The insect’s vesper drone.” 

Christ be praised 1 — He sets for 


t A blessed. cross in sight i ” 

^ hut yoa blasted tree 
^ fwd gaaait arms pui^ht 1 ” 



The henchman climbed the neaiest hill, 
He saw nor tower nor town, 

But, through the drear woods, lone and 
still, 

The river rolling down. 

He heard the stealthy feet of things 
Whose shapes he could not see, 

A flutter as of evil wings. 

The fall of a dead tree.' 

The pines stood black against the moon, 
A sword of fire beyond j 
He heard the wolf howl, and the loon 
Laugh from his reedy pond. 

He turned, him back ? “ O master dea^ 
We are but men misled ; 

And thou^st sought a city here 
To find a grave instead.” 

“As God shall will 1 what matters “^here 
A true man’s cross may stand. 

So Heaven be o’er it here as there v 
In pleasant Nprmsn land ? 

.. /"N 

“These woodsy ^efohance, no secret, ^ 
hide ‘ 

Of lordly ^ower and hall ; 

Yon river in its vtoderings wide 
Has wa^ed no city wau j 

“Yet nurrored in the sullen stream 
ThQ hoty stars are given : ' 

Is hToremoega, then, a dream 
Whose waking is in H^ven ? 

“No builded 'fonder of these lan^ ; 

My v^ary eyes shall see ^ ^ 

A city never made with- hands 
, j^one awaiteth nae^' ' 
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*' * Urhs Syon mystica p I see 
Its mansions passing fair, 

* Condito cmlo ; ’ let me be. 

Dear Lord, a dweller there I” 

Above the dyiirg exile hung 
The visron of the bard, 

As faltered on his failing tongue 
The song of good Bernard. 

The henchman dug at dawn a gr-ave 
Beneath the hemlocks brown, 

And to the desert’s keeping gave 
The lord of fief and town. 

Years after, when the Sieur Champlain 
Sailed up the unknown stream. 

And Norembega proved again 
A shadow and a dream, 

!He found the Norman’s nameless grave 
Within the hemlock’s shade, 

And, stretching wide its arms to save. 
The sign that God had made,— 

The cross-houghed tree that marked the 
spot 

And made it holy ground : 

He needs the earthly city not 
Who hath the heavenly found. 


THE SISTERS. 

Annie and Rhoda, sisters twain, 

Woke in the night to the sound of 
rain, 

The rush of wind, the ramp and roar 
gireat waves climbing a rocky shore. 

Vnnie rose up in her hed-gowm white, 
Vnd looked out into the storm and 
night. 

.and hearken!” she cried in 
fear, 

* nearest tdibu nothing;, sister dear ?” 

' I jheur the sea, and the plash of rain, 
ind roar of the noith-east hunicane. 

^ Get thee l&dk tp the bed so warm, 

So good comes of watching a storm. 

I What Is it to t|^ know, 

nat waves are ro^^ anftf w® vHnds 
blow? ' ‘ ^ ' 


“No lover of thine’s afloat to miss 
The harbour-lights on a night like this. 

“But I heard a voice cry out my namt 
Up from the sea on the wind it came I 

“Twice and thrice have I heard it cal 
And the voice is the voice of Estwic 
Halil” 

On her pillow the sister tossed he 
head. 

“Hall of the Heron is safe,” she said. 

“ In the tautest schooner that ever swan 
He rides at anchor in Anisquam. 

“And, if in peril from swamping sea 
Or lee shore rocks, would he call or 
thee?” 

But the girl heard only the wind and 
tide. 

And wringing her small white hands, 
she cried : 

“O sister Rhoda, there’s something 
wrong ; 

I hear it again, so loud and long. 

“ * Annie ! Annie ! ’ I hear it call, 

And the voice is the voice of Estwick 
Hall ! ” 

Up sprang the elder, -with eyes aflame, 

‘ ‘ Thou liest 1 He never would call thy 
name I 

“If he did, I would pray the wind and 
sea 

To keep him for e^^er from thee and 
me I” 

Then out of the sea blew a dreadful 
blast j 

Like the cry of a dying man it passed. 

The young girl hushed on her lips a 
groan, 

But through her fears a strange light 
shone, — 

The solemn joy of her heart’s release 
To own anct cherish its love in peace. 

Deafest 1” she wMspered, tmder 
, , h^eathj , ’ ‘ i 

1 ^'Lifb was'a lie, but true is deuth. 
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The love I hid from myself avi^ay 
Shall crown me now in the light of day. 

«Idy ears shall never to wooer list, 
Never by lover my lips be kissed. 

“ Sacred to thee am I henceforth, 

Thou in heaven and I on eaiTh ! ” 

She came and stood by her sister’s bed; 
“ Hall of the Heron is dead 1” she said. 

“ The wind and the waves their work 
have done, 

We shall see him no more beneath the 
sun. 

Little will reck that heart of thine. 

It loved him not with a love like mine. 

“I, for his sake, were he but here, 
Cohld hem and ’broider thy bridal gear, 

^‘Though hands should tremble and 
eyes be wet. 

And stitch for stitch in my heart be set. 

^‘But now my soul with his soul I wed; 
Thine the living, and mine the dead I ” 

KING VOLMER AND ELSIE. 

AFTER THE DANISH OP CHRISTIAN WINTER. 

Where", over heathen doom-rings and 
gray stones of the Horg, 

In its little Christian city stands the 
church of Vordingborg, 

In merry mood King Volmersat, forget- 
M of his power, 

As idle as the Goose of Gold that 
brooded on his tower. 

Out spake the King to Henrik, his 
young and faithful squire ; 

** D^T’st trust thy little Elsie, the maid 
thy desire ? ” 

** Of all the men in Denmark she loveth 
qnly me : 

, As true to me is Elsie 2 s thy Lily is to 

' , . 

Loud laughed the king : To-morrow 
another day^^ 

of VaHeiaar' ; h^ee his 


When I myself will test her ; she will 
not say me nay. ” 

Thereat the lords and gallants, that 
round about him stood, 

Wagged all their heads m concert and 
smiled as courtiers should. 

The gray lark sings o’er VoKlingborg, ' 
and on the ancient town 
Fiona the tall tower of Valdemar the 
Golden Goose looks down ; 

The yellow giain is waving in the 
pleasant wind of morn, 

The wood lesounds with cry of hounds 
and blare of hunter’s horn. 

In the garden of her father little Elsi< 
sits and spins, 

And, singing with the early birds, hei 
daily task begins. 

Gay tulips bloom and sweet mint curb 
around her gaixlen-bower. 

But she is sweeter than the mint and 
fairer than the flower. 

About her form her kirtle blue clings 
lovingly, and, white 
As snow, her loose sleeves only leave 
her small round wrists in sight ; 
Below the modest petticoat can only 
half conceal 

The motion of the lightest foot that ever 
turned a wheel. 

The cat sits purring at her side, bees 
hum in sunshine warm ; 

But look ! she starts, she lifts her, face, 
she shades it with her arm. 

And, hark I a train of horseme^ti, with 
sound of and hprn. 

Come leaping o’er the ditches, come 
tramplli^ the com ! 

Merrily rang the bridle-reins, and scarf 
and phime streamed gay, 

As fast beside her father’s gate the 
riders held their way ; ^ ", 

And one was brave in scarlet cloak, 
with golden spur on heel, 

And, as he checked his foaming steec 
the maiden checked her wheel. 

‘^AUhail among thy roses, the faires 
rose to me ! ‘ 

For weary months in secret my heaf 
has longecl for thee 1” 
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What noble knigbl^’wiis this? What 
words for m<^est maiden’s ear ? 
She dropped a lowly courtesy of bash- 
fulness and fear. 

She lifted up her spinning-wheel ; she 
fain, would seek the door, 
Trembling in every limb, her cheek 
with blushes crimsoned o’er. 
‘^Nay, fear me not,” the nder said, “I 
offer heart and hand, 

Bear witness these good Danish knights 
who lound about me stand. 

**I grant you time to think of this, to 
answer as you may, 

tFor to-morrow, little- Elsie, shall bring 
another day. ” 

He spoke the old phrase slyly, as 
glancing round his train, 

He saw his meny followers seek to hide 
their snffles in vain. 

The snow of pearls I’ll scatter in your 
curls of golden hair, 

I^U line with furs the velvet of theldrtle 
that you wear ; 

All precious gems shall twine yourneck; 

and in a chariot gay 
Ybu shall ride, my little Elsie, behind 
four steeds of gray. 

** And harps shall sound, and flutes shall 
play, and brazen lamps shall glow. 
On marble floors your feet shall weave 
the dances to and fro, 

At frosty eventide for us the blazing 
hearth shall shine, 

. While, at our ease, we play at draughts, 
and drink the blood-red wine.” 

, Then Elsie raised head and met her 
wooer face tir face ; 

. A xcgtiish ^le shone in her eye and on 
. . , ^ her lip found place. 

, to low white, forehead! the 

i ^ threw, 

i/ABlr lifted up her eyes to his steady 
} : ' > arid clear and blue- 

, 1 am a lowly peasant^ and you a ga,!- 

, H ^ lant kni^t ; 

Ip not trust a krve that soon may 
* <ick)l and turn to Slight 
'‘Hfyou would Wed mo henoeforlh be a 
peas^, not a lord; 


I bid you hang upon the wall your tried 
and trusty sword.” 

To please you, Elsie, I will lay keen 
Dynadal away, 

And in its place will swing the scythe 
and mow your father’s hay. 

“ Nay, but your gallant scarlet cloak niy 
can never bear ; 

A coat^ so plain and gray, is all 

that you must wear. 

Well, Vadmal will I wear for you, ” 
the rider gaily spoke, 

** And on the Lord’s high altar I’ll lay 
my scarlet cloak. ” 

“But mark,” she said, “no stately 
horse my peasant love must ride, 

A yoke of steers before the plough is 
all that he must guide.’’ 

The knight looked down upon his 
steed; “Well, let him wander 
free : 

No other man must ride the horse that 
has been backed by me. 

Henceforth I’ll tread the furrow and to 
my oxen talk, 

If only little Elsie beside my plough 
will walk,” 

“You must take from out your cellar 
cask of wine and flask and can ; 

The homely mead I brew you may 
serve a peasant man. ” 

“Most willingly, fair Elsie, I’ll drink 
that mead of thine, 

And leave my minstrel’s thirsty throat 
to drain my generous wine.” 

“ Now break your shield asunder, and 
shatter sign and boss, 

Unmeet for peasant- wedded arms, your 
knightly knee across. 

And pull me down your castJe from top 
to basement wall, 

And let your plough trace furrows in 
the ruins of your hall ! ” 

Then smiled he with a lofty pride ; 
right wdl at last he knew 

The maiden of the spiiming-wheel was 
to her troth-phght tme. 

“Ah, roguish little Elsie! you act 
your part full well : 
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You know that I must bear my shield 
and in my castle dwell ! 

The lions ramping on that shield be- 
tween the hearts aflame 

Keep watch o’er Denmaik’s honour, and 
guard her ancient name. 

For know that I am Volmeo^, dwell 
in yonder towers, , ^ 

Whoploughsthemplougtisup ij^nihark, 
this goodly home of ours I 

I tempt no' more, fair Elsie ! your 
heart I know is true ; 

Would God that all our maidens were 
good and pure as you ! 

Well have you pleased your monarch, 
and he shall well repay ; 

God’s peace ! Farewell ! To-morrow 
will bnng another day ! ” 

He lifted up his bridle hand, he spurred 
his good steed then, 

And like a whirl-hlast swept away with 
all his gallant men. 

The steel hoofs beat the rocky path ; 
again on winds of morn 

The wood resounds with cry of hounds 
and blare of hunter’s horn. 

“Thou true and ever faithful I” the 
hstening JEienrik cried ; 

And, leaping o’er the green hedge, he 
stood by Elsie’s side. 

None saw the fond embracing, save, 
shining from afar, 

The Golden Goose that watched them 
from the tower of Valdemar. 

O darling girls of Denmark ! of all the 
flowers that throng 

Her vales of spring the fairest, I sing 
for you my song. 

No praise as yours so bravely rewards 
the singer’s skill ; 

Thank God I of maids like Elsie the 
land has plenty still 1 


' MIRIAMw 

On'S Sabbath-'day my friend and I 
After the meeting, quietly 
Passe<i from the village crowded lanes. 
White wjith dry dust for lack of rains, 
A»d tombed the neighhourbg slope, 
■With feet 


Slackened and heavy Irom the heat. 
Although the day was wellnigh done, 
And the low angle rf the sun 
Along the naked hillside cast 
Our shadows as of giants vast. 

We reached, at length, the topmost 
swell, 

Whence, either way, the green, turf 
fell 

In terraces of nature down 
To fruit-hung orchards, and the town 
With white, pietenceless houses, tall 
Church-steeples, and, o’ershadowing all, 
Huge mills whose windows had the 
look 

Of eager eyes that ill could hrook 
The Sabbath rest. We traced the track 
Of the sea-seeking river back 
Glistening for miles above its mouth. 
Through the long valley^o the south. 
And, looking eastward, cool to view, 
Stretched the illimitable blue 
Of ocean, from its curved coast -line ; 
Sombred and still, the wairn sunshine 
Filled with pale gold-dust all the reach 
Of slumberous woods from hill to 
beach, — 

Slanted on walls of thronged retreats 
From city toil and dusty streets, 

On grassy bluff, and dune of sand, 

And rocky islands miles from land ; 
Touched the far-glancing sails, and 
showed 

White lines of foam where long waves 
flowed 

Dumb in the distance. In the north, 
Dim through their misty hair, looked 
forth 

The space-dwarfed mountains to the 
sea, ' ' 

From mystery to myslliy'l 

So, sitting on that gjreen hill-slope, 
We talked of human life, its hope 
And fear, and unsolved doubts, a^d 
what 

It might have been, and yet was not^ 
And, when at last the evening air 
Grew sweeter for the hells of prayer 
Ringing in steeples far below. 

We watched the people churchward 
SOf 

Each to his place, as if thereon 
The true shekinah only shone ; 

And my friend queried how it came 
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To pass that they who owned the same 
Great Master still could not agree 
To worship Him in company. 

Then, broadening in his thought, he 
ran 

Over the whole vast field of man, — 
The varying forms of faith and creed 
That somehow served the holders’ need; 
In which, unquestioned, undenied, 
Uncounted millions lived and died \ 
The Bibles of the ancient folk, 

Through which the heart of nations 
spoke ; 

The old momlities which lent 
To home its sweetness and content, 
And rendered possible to bear 
The life of peoples everywhere : 

And asked if we, who boast of light. 
Claim not a too exclusive right 
To truths which must for all be meant, 
Like rain and sunshine freely sent- 
In bondage to the letter still, 

We give It power to cramp and kill, — 
To tax God/s fulness with a scheme 
Narrower than Peter’s house-top dream. 
His wisdom and his love with plans ' 
Poor and inadequate as man’s. 

It must be that He witnesses 
Somehow to all men that He is : 

That something of His saving gi'ace 
Reaches the lowest of the race, 

Who, through strange creed and rite, 
may draw 

The hints of a diviner law. 

We walk in clearer light ; — but then, 

Is He not God ? — are they not men ? 

Are His responsibilities 

For us alone and not for these? 


And I made answer: “Tiuth is one; 
H^d, in all lands beneath the sun. 
Whoso hatli eyes to see may see 
kens of its unity, 
hE of creed its fulness wraps, 
jce it not by schoobboy maps, 

5 the sun and air it is 
Of ^titudes and boundaries. 

In Yedic verse, in dull K-orSn, 

Are messages of good to man ; 

The angels to our Aryan sires 
Talked by the earliest household fires ; 
The prophets of the elder day, 

The slant-eyed sages of Cathay, 
iRead not the, riddle all amiss^ 

*jOf hlirlier life evolved from 


“ Nor doth it lessen what Pie taught. 
Or make the gospel Jesus broiight 
Less precious, that His lips retold 
Some portion of that truth of old ; 
Denying not the proven seers, 

The tested wisdom of the years ; 
Confirming with his own impress 
The common law of righteousness. 

We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good,’ the pure, the beautiful, 
Fiom graven stone and written scroll, 
Fiom all old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

W e come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read, 

And all our treasure of old thought 
In His harmonious fulness wi ought 
V/ho gathers in one sheaf complete 
The scattered blades of God’s sown 
wheat, 

The common growth that maketh good 
His all-embracing Fatheihood. 

“Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Where love its arms has opened wide. 
Or man for man has calmly died, 

I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head ! 
Up from undated time they come. 

The martyr souls of heathendom. 

And to His cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of sunering, 

I trace His presence in the blind 
Pathetic gropings of my kind, — 

In prayers from sin and sorrow wrung, 
In cradle- hymns of life they sung, 

Each, m its measure, but a part 
Of the unmeasured Over-Heart ; 

And with a stronger faith confess 
The greater that it owns the less. 

Good cause it is for thankfulness 
That the w^orld-blessing of his life 
With the long past is not at strife ; 
That the great marvel of His death 
To the one order witnesseth, 

No doubt of changeless goodness wakes, 
No link of cause and sequence breaks, 
But, one with nature, looted is 
In the eternal verities ; 

Whereby, while differing in degree 
As finite from infinity, 

The pain and loss for others borne, 
Love\ crown of suffering meekly ’Vrorpj 
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The life maa giveth for his friend 
Become vicarious in the end ; 
rheir healing place in nature take, 

And make hie sweeter for their sake. 

“ So welcome I from every source 
The tokens of that primal Force, 

Older than heaven itself, yet new 
As the young heart it reaches to, 
Beneath whose steady impulse rolls 
The tidal wave of human souls ; 

Guide, comforter, and inward word. 
The eternal spirit of the Lord ! 

Nor fear I aught that science brings 
Fiom searching through mateiial things ^ 
Content to let its glasses prove, 

Not by the letter’s oldness move, 

The myriad worlds on worlds that 
course 

The spaces of the universe ; 

Since everywhere the Spirit walks 
The garden of the heart, and talks 
With man, as under Eden’s trees. 

In all his varied languages. 

Why mourn about some hopeless flaw 
In the stone tables of the law. 

When scripture every day afresh 
Is traced on tablets of the flesh? 

By inward sense, by outward signs, 
God’s presence still the heart divines ; 
Through deepest joy of Him we learn, 
In sorest grief to Him we turn, 

And reason stoops its pride to share 
The child -like instinct of a prayer.’' 

And then, as is my wont, I told 
A story of the days of old, 

Not found in printed books,— -in sooth, 
A fancy, with slight hint of truth. 
Showing how differing faiths agree 
In one sweet law of charity. ’ 
Meanwhile the sky had golden grown, 
Our faces in its glory shone ; 

But shadows down the valley swept, 
And gray below the ocean slept, 

As time and space I wandered o’er 
To tread the iVIoguI’s marble floor, 

And see a fairer sunset fall 
On Jumna^s wave and Agra’s wall. 

The good Shah Akbar (peace be his 
alway !) 

Came forth from the Divan at close of 
day 

Bowed with the burden of liis many 
cares, 


Worn with t^e hearing of unnumbeied 
prayers, — 

Wild cries for justice, the importunate 
Appeals of greed and jealousy and hate. 
And all the strife of sect and creed and 
rite, 

Santon and Gouroo waging holy fight ; 
For the wise monarch, claiming not to 
he 

Allah’s avenger, left his people free, 
With a faint hope, his Book scarce 
justified, 

That all the paths of faith, though sev- 
ered wide. 

O’er which the feet of prayerful rever- 
ence passed, 

Met at the gate of Paradise at last. 

He sought an alcove of his cool 
hareem, 

Where, far beneath, he heard the 
Jumna’s stream 

Lapse soft and low along his palace 
wall, 

And all about the cool sound of the fall 
Of fountains, and of water circling free 
Through marble ducts along the bal- 
cony ; 

The voice of women in the distance 
, sweet. 

And, sweeter still, of one who, at his 
feet, 

Soothed his tired ear with songs of a 
far land 

Where Tagus shatters on the salt sea- 
sand 

The mirror of its cork-grown hills of 
drouth 

And vales of vine, at Lisbon’s harbour- 
mouth. 

The date-palms rustled not ; 
peepul laid ^ 

Its topmost houghs against the^S^ 

Motionless as the mimic leavesf^fe 
■ vines 

That, light and graceful as the shawL 
designs 

Of Delhi or Umritsir, twined in ston^ f, 
And the tired monarch, whq aside had 
thrown 

The day’s hard burden, sat from 
, apart, 

And^t the quiet steal into hi§ h^rt 
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From the still hour. Below him Agra 
slept, 

By the long light of sunset overswept : 
The liver flowing through a level land, 
By mango -groves and hanks of yellow 
sand, 

^ Skirted with lime and orange, gay 
‘ kiosks, 

Fountains at play, tall minarets of 
I mosques, 

^ Fair pleasure-gardens, with their flow- 
'll ering trees 

Relieved against the mournful cypresses; 
And, air-poised lightly as the blown 
sea-foam. 

The marble wonder of some holy dome 
Hung a white moonrise over the still 
wood, 

Glassing its beauty in a stiller flood. 

1 Silent the monarch gazed, until the 
night 

Swift-falling hid the city from his 
sight, 

Then to the woman at his feet he said ; 
‘‘Tell me, O Minam, something thou 
hast read 

tn childhood of the Master of thy faith. 
Whom Islam also owns. Our Prophet 
saith : 

‘He was a true apostle, yea, — a Word 
>And Spirit sent before me from the 
Lord. * 

Thus the Book witnesseth ; and well I 
know 

By what thou art, O dearest, it is so. 

As the lute’s tone the maker’s hand 
betrays, 

The sweet disciple speaks her Master’s 
praise.” 

^ Then Miriam, glad of heart (for in 
^ some sort 

$fe §M^ eriished in the Moslem’s liberal 

Tie^ewpet traditions of a Christian 
ehild; 

.^1^# through her life of sense, the un- 
defiled 

And"chaste ideal of the sinless One 
Qazedi on her with an eye she might not 
. - shun,— 

The sad, reproachful look of pity, born 
that hath no part in wrath or 


Began, with low voice and moist e>es, 
to tell 

Of the all-loving Christ, and what befell 
When the fierce zealots, thirsting for her 
blood. 

Dragged to liis feet a shame of woman- 
hood. ^ 

How, -when his searching answer pierced 
within 

Each heart, and touched the secret of 
its sin, 

And her accusers fled his face before, 
He bade the poor one go and sin no 
more. 

And Akbar said, after a moment’s 
thought, 

“Wise is the lesson by thy prophet 
taught ; 

Woe unto him who judges and forgets 
What hidden evil his own heart besets ! 
Something of this large charity I And 
In all the sects that sever human kind ; 
I would to Allah that their lives agreed 
More nearly with the lesson of then- 
creed ! 

Those yellow Lamas who at Heevut 
pray 

, By wind and water power, and love to 
I say : 

‘He who forgiveth not shall, unfor- 
given, 

Fail of the rest of Buddha,’ and who 
even 

Spare the black gnat that stings them, 
vex my ears 

With the poor hates and jealousies and 
fears 

Nursed in their human hives. That 
lean, fierce priest 

Of thy own people, (be his heart in- 
creased 

By Allah’s love!) his black robes 
smelling yet 

Of Goa’s roasted Jews, have I not met 
Meek-faced, barefooted, crying in the 
street 

The saying of his prophet true and 
sweet, — 

‘He who is merciful shall mercy meet 1 ’” 

But, next day, so it chanc&d, as night 
began 

To fall, a murmur through the hareem 
' * ran 

That one, recalling in her duskv face 
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The full-lipped, mild-eyed beauty of a 
race 

Known as the blameless Ethiops of 
Greek song, 

Plotting to do her royal master wrong, 
Watching, reproachful of the lingering 
light, 

The evening shadows deepen for her 
flight. 

Love-guided, to her home in a far land, 
Now waited death at the great Shah's 
command. 

Shapely as that dark princess for 
whose smile 

A world was bartered, daughter of the 
Nile 

Herself, and veiling in her large, soft 
eyes 

The passion and the languor of her skies, 
The Abyssinian knelt low at the feet 
Of her stem lord : *‘0 king, if it be 
meet, 

And for thy honour’s sake,” she said, 
**that I, 

Who am the humblest of thy slaves, 
should die, 

I will not tax thy mercy to forgive. 
Easier it is to die than to outlive 
All that life gave me, — him whose 
wrong of thee 

Was but the outcome of his love for me, 
Cherished from childhood, when, be- 
neath the shade 

Of templed Axum, side by side we 
played. 

Stolen from his arms, my lover followed 
me 

Through weary seasons over land and 
sea; 

And two days since, sitting disconsolate 
Within the shadow of the horeem gate. 
Suddenly, as if dropping from the sky, 
Down from the lattice of the balcony 
Fell the sweet song by Tigre’s cow- 
herds sung 

In the old music of his native tongue. 
He knew my voice, for love is quick 
of ear. 

Answering in song. 

This night he waited near 
To fly with me. The fault was mine 
alone ; 

He knew thee not> he did but seek his 

' OWUi 


Who, in the ^ery shadow of thy throne, 
Sharing thy bounty, knowing all thou 
art, 

Greatest and best of men, and in her 
heart 

Grateful to tears for favour undeserved, 
Turned ever homeward, nor one mo- 
ment swerved 

From her young love. He looked into 
my eyes. 

He heard my voice, and could not 
otherwise 

Than he hath done ; yet,^save one wild 
embrace 

When first we stood together face to 
face. 

And all that fate had done since last 
we met 

Seemed but a dream that left us chil- 
dren yet, 

He hath not wronged thee nor thy 
royal bed ; 

Spare him, O king 1 and slay me in his 
stead!” 

But over Akbar’s brows the frown 
hung black, 

, And, turning to the eunuch at his 

“Take them,” he said, “and let the 
Jumna’s waves 

Hide both my shame and these ac- 
cursed slaves ! ” 

His loathly length the unsexed bond- 
man bowed : 

“ On my head be it ! ” 

Straightway from a cloud* 
Of dainty shawls and veils of woven 
mist 

The Christian Miriam rose, and, stoop- 
ing, kissed 

The monarch’s band. Loose down her 
j shoulders, bare 

, Swept all the rippled darkness q£‘ 
hair» ^ 

Veiling the bosom that, with high,* 
quick swell 

Of fear and pity, through it rose and felt 

“Alas I” she cried, “hast thou 

gotten quite , . 

The words of Him we spake of yester- 
night? 

Or thy own prophet’s,— ;* Whbso , 

endure ; " 
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And pardon, of eternal life is sure ? * 

0 great and good ! be thy revenge albne 
Felt in thy mercy to the erring shown ; 
Let thwarted love and youth their par- 
don plead, 

Who sinned but in intent, and not in 
deed 

One moment the strong frame of 
Akbar shook 

With the great storm of passion. Then 
his look 

Softened to her uplifted face, that still 
Pleaded more strongly than all words, 
until 

Its pride and anger seemed like over- 1 
blown, 

Spent clouds of thunder left to tell 
, alone | 

Of strife and overcoming. With bowed 
head, 

And smiting on his bosom : “God,” 
he said, 

“Alone is great, and let His holy name 
Be honoured, even to His servant’s 
- ' shame 1 

Well spake thy prophet, Miriam, — he 
alone 

Who hath not sinned is meet to cast a 
stone 

At such as these, who here their doom 
await, 

Held like myself m the strong grasp 
of fate. 

They sinned through love, as I through 
love forgive ; 

Take them beyond my realm, but let 
them live ! ” 

' And, like a chorus to the words of 
grace, 

The ancient Fakir, sitting in his place, 
Motionless as an idol and as grim, 

In the pavilion Akbar built for him 
Under the courtyard trees (for he was 

1 f wise, 

Knew Menu’s laws, and through his 
' close-shut eyes 

Saw things far off, and as an open 
book 

Into the thoughts of other men could 
‘ ’ look). 

Began, half chant, half howling, to re- 
, - t liearse 

J Thfe fragment of a holy Vedie verse ; 


And thus it ran: “He who all things 
forgives 

Conquers himself and all things else, 
and lives 

Above the reach of wrong or hate or 
fear, 

Calm as the gods, to whom he is most 
dear. ” 

Two leagues from Agra still the 
traveller sees 

The tomb of Akbar thiough its cypress - 
trees ; 

And, near at hand, the marble walls 
that hide 

The Christian Begum sleeping at his 
side. 

And o’er her vault of burial (who shall 
tell 

If it be chance alone or miracle ?) 

The Mission pi ess with tireless hand 
unrolls 

The words of Jesus on its lettered 
scrolls, — 

Tells, in all tongues, the tale of mercy 
o’er, 

And bids the guilty, “ Go and sin no 
more I” 


It now was dew-fall j very still 
The night lay on the lonely hill, 

Down which our homeward steps we 
bent, 

And, silent, through great silence went, 
Save that the tireless crickets played 
Their long, monotonous serenade. 

A young moon, at its narrowest, 

Curved sharp against the darkening 
west; 

And, momently, the beacon’s star. 
Slow wheeling o’er its rock afar. 

From out the level darkness shot 
One instant and again was not. 

And then jny friend spake quietly 
The thought of both: “Yon ciescent 
see ! 

Like Islam’s symbol-moon it gives 
Hints of the light whereby it lives : 
Somewhat of goodness, something true 
From sun and spirit shining through 
AH faiths, all worlds, as through the 
dark 

Of ocean shines the lighthouse spark, 
Attests the presence every whei^e 
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Of love and providential care, 

The faith the old Norse heart confessed 
In one dear name, the^opefulest 
And tenderest heard fiom mortal lips 
In pangs of birth or death, from ships 
Ice-bitten in the winter sea, 

Or lisped beside a mother’s knee, — 
The wiser world hath not outgrown, 
And the All-Father is our own \ 

THE VISION OF ECHARD 

The Benedictine Echard 
Sat, worn by wanderings far. 

Where Marsberg sees the bridal 
Of the Moselle and Sarre. 

Fair with its sloping vineyards 
And tawny chestnut bloom, 

The happy vale Ausonius sung 
For holy Treves made room. 

On the shi*me Helena builded 
To keep the Christ coat well, 

On minster tower and kloster cross, 

The westering sunshine fell. 

There, where the rock-hewn circles 
^ O’erlooked the Roman’s game. 

The veil of sleep fell on him, 

And his thought a dream became 

He felt the heart of silence 
Throb with a soundless word, 

And by the inward ear alone 
A spirit’s voice he heard. 

And the spoken word seemed written 
On air and wave and sod, 

Amd the bending walls of sa'Jjphire 
Blazed with the thought of God : 

“What lack I, 0 my children? 

All things are in my hand ; 

The vast earth and the awful stars 
I hold as grains of sand. 

“Need I your alms ? The silver 
And gold are mine alone; 

The gifts ye bring before me 
Were evermore my own.^ 

Heed I the noise of viols,^ 

Your pomp of mascme and show ? 
Have I not dawns and sunsets ? 

Have X tioi that blow? 


m 

“ Do I smell your gums of incense? 

Is my ear with chantings fed ? 

Taste I your wine of worship, 

Or eat your holy bread? 

“Of rank and name and honours 
Am I vain as ye are vain ? 

What can Eternal Fulness 
From your lip-service gain ? 

“Ye make me not your debtor 
Who serve yourselves alone ; 

Ye boast to me of homage 
Whose gain is all your own. 

“For you I gave the prophets. 

For you the Psalmist s lay ; 

F or you the law’s stone tables. 

And holy book and day. 

‘ “ Ye change to weary burdens 
The helps that should uplift ; 

Ye lose in form the spirit, 

The Giver in the gift. 

“Who called ye to self-torment, 

‘ To fast and penance vain ? 

Dream ye Eternal Goodness 
Has joy in mortal pain ? 

For the death in life of Nitria, 

For your Chartreuse ever dumb, 

What better is the neighbour. 

Or happier the home ? 

“ Who counts his brother’s welfare 
As sacred as his own, 

And loves, forgives, and pities. 

He serveth me alone. 

** I note each gracious purpose, 

Each kindly word, and deed ; 

Are ye not all my children ? 

Shall not the Father heed ? 

“ No prayer for light and guidaEw:e 
Is lost upon mine ear * 

The child’s cry in the darkness 
Shall not the Father hear? 

“ I loathe your wrangling counejlSs 
I tread upon your creeds ; 

Who made ye mme avengers. 

Or told ye of my needs? 

“ I bless men and ye curse fhem, , 

I love them a|id ye hate 
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Ye bite and tear each other, 

I suffer long and wait. 

** Ye bow to ghastly symbols, 

To cross and scourge and thorn j 
Ye seek his Syrian manger 
Who in the heart is born. 

For the dead Christ, not the living, 
Ye watch his empty grave 
Whose life alone within you 
Has power to bless and save. 

blind ones, outward groping, 
The idle quest forego ,* 

Who listens to his inward voice 
Alone of him shall know. 

** His love all love exceeding 
The heart must needs recall, 

Its self-surrendering freedom, 

Its loss that gaineth all, 

“ Climb not the holy mountains. 
Their eagles know not me ; 

5e€k not the^^lessed Islands, 

I dweh not in the sea. 

‘^^The gods are gone for ever 
From Zanskar’s glacier sides, 

And in the Buddha’s footprints 
The Ceylon serpent glides. 

more from shaded Delphos 
The weird responses come ; 
Dodona’s oaks are silent, 

' The Hebrew Bath-Col dumb I 

“ No tnore from rocky Horeb 
^ The smitten waters gush ; 

FaBea is BetheFs ladder, 

^ Quenched is the burning bush, 

^^*The jevi[els of the Urim 
And Thnmmim all are dim ,* 
jThe ike has left the altar, 

The sign the teyaphim. 

^*^^No tnore in, ark or hill grove 
1 The Holiest abides; 

scfoU’s dead letter 
'The Memal secret hides. 

eye sh^l M that searches 
'2^*^ hollow sky 5 

far is even as the near^ 

19^ low is as the higjb. 


“ What if the earth is hiding 
Her old faiths, long outworn ? 

What is It to the ’changeless truth 
That yours shall fail in turn ? 

“What if the o’erturned altar 
Lays bare the ancient lie ? 

What if the di earns and legends 
Of the world’s childhood die ? 

“ Have ye not still my witness 
Within yourselves alway, 

My hand that on the keys of life 
For bliss or bale I lay ? 

“Still, in perpetual judgment, 

I hold assize within, 

With sure reward of holiness, 

And dread rebuke of sin. 

“A light, a guide, a warning, 

A presence ever near, 

Through the deep silence of the flesh 
I reach the inward eai". 

“ My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in eacbj^man soul, 

The still, smaiLvoice of blessing, 

And Sinai’s thunder-roll. 

“ The stern behest of duty, 

The doom-book open thrown, 

The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 
Are with yourselves alone.’’ 


A gold and. purple sunset 
Flowed down the broad Moselle ; 

On hills of vine and meadow lands 
The peace of twilight fell, 

A slow, cool wind of evening 
Blew over leaf and bloom ; 

And, faint and far, the Angelas 
Kang from Saint Matthew’s tomb. 

Then up rose Master Echard, 

And marvelled : “Can it be 

That here, in dream and vision, 

The Lord hath talked with me ? ” 

He went his way ; behind him 
The shrines of saintly dead, 

The holy coat and nail of cross, 

He left tinvisited 

He sought the vale of Eltzbach 
His burdened soul to free. 
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Where the foot-hills of the Eifel 
Are glassed an Laachersee. 

Anri, in his Order’s^kloster, 

He sat, in night-long parle, 

With Tauler of the Friends of God, 
And Nicolas of Basle, 

And lo 1 the twain made answer ; 

** Yea, brother, even thus 
The Voice above all voices 
Hath spoken unto us. 

*‘The world will have its idols, 

And flesh and sense their sign j 
But the blinded eye shall open, 

And the gross ear be fine. 

What if the vision tarry? - 
God’s time is always best ; 

' The true Light shall be witnessed, 
The Christ within confessed. 

In mercy or in judgment 
He shall turn and overturn, 

Till the heart shall be his temple 
Where all of Him shal|jparn.” 

KING SOLOMON AND THE 
ANTS. 

Out from Jerusalem 
The king rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 

And Sheba’s queen with them, 

Comely, but black withal, 

To whom, perchance, belongs 
That wondrous Song of songs, 
Sensuous and mystical, 

Whereto devout souls turn ' 

In fond, ecstatic dream, 

And through its earth-bom theme 
The Love ofloves discern, 

Proud in the Syrian sun, 

In gold andj3tirple sheen, 

The duslw Ethiop queen 
Smiled on King Solomon. , 


Wisest of men, he knew 
The languages of all 
The creatures great or 
That trod the earth or flew. 

Across an ant-hill led 
' The king’s path, and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 
He thus interpreted : 

“Here comes the king men greet' 
As wise and good and just, 

[ To crush us in the dust 
! Under his heedless feet.” 

The great king bowed his head, 

And saw the wide surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba’s eyes 
As he told her what they said. 

“ 0 king ! ” she whispered s^^eet, 

“ Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 
Beneath thy gracious feet I 

“ Thou of the God-lent crown, 

Shall these vile creatures dare 
Murmur against thee where 
'Ihe knees of kings kneel down ?” 

“Nay,” Solomon replied, 

“ The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak,” 

And turned his horse aside. 

His train, with quick alarm, 

Curved with their leader round 
The ant-hilTs peopled mound, 

And left it free from h^ 

The jeweled head bent low ; 

“ 0 king I ” she said, “henceforth 
The secret- of fhy worth 
And wisdom weB I know. 

“ Happy must be the State 
Whose ruler heedeth more 
TTie murmurs of the poor 
Thau flatteries of the great.” 
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GARVIN. 

From the heart of Waumbek Methna, from the lake that never fails, 
Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway *s intervales ; 

There, irt wild and virgin freshness, its waters foam and flow. 

Darby Field first saw them, two hundred years ago. 

vexed in all its seaward course with bridges, dams, and mills, 
Ho'^ changed is Saco’s stream, how lost its freedom of the hills, 
Since Iravelled Jocelyn, factor vineSy and stately Champernoon 
Hearn on its banks the gray Wolfl^tewl, the trumpet of the loon ! 

With smoking axle hot with speech iVith steeds of fire and steam, 
Wide- waked To-day leaves Yeste^ay behind him hke a dream. 

Still, from the hurrying train of Lif^ fly backward far and fast 
The milestones of the fathers, the landmarks of the past. , 

But human “hearts remain unchanged : the sorrow and the sin, 

The loves and hopes and fears of old, are to our own akin ; 

And if, in tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung. 
Tradition wears a snowy beard, Romance is always young. 

0 sharp-lined man of traffic, on Saco’s banks to-day ! 

(> mill-girl watching late and long the shuttle’s restless play ! 

Let, for the once, a listening ear the working hand beguile, 

And lend my old Provincial tale, as suits, a tear or smile 1 


The evening gun had sounded from gray Fort Mary’s walls ; 

Through the forest, hke a wild beast, roared and plunged the Saco’s falls. 


And westward on the sea- wind, that damp and gusty grew. 

Over darkening inland the smokes of Spurwink blew. 

of Farmer Garvin blazed the crackling walnut log ; 
sat dame and goodman, and between them lay the dog. 



paws, and tail slow wagging, and beside him on her mat, 
Sittin^drowsy m the fire-light, wink^ and purred the mottled cat. 


** Twenty said Goodman Garvin, speaking sadly, under breath, 

his gray ?Iowly shaking, as one who speaks of death 
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The gdod|pfe dropped her needles : “ It is twenty years, to-day. 

Since fell on Saco, and stole our child away/ 

Then they sank into^he silence, for each knew the other’s thought 
Of a great and common sorrow, Words weie needed not ’ 

Who knocks ? ” cried Goodman Sarvin. The door was open thrown * 
On two strangers, man and maiden, cloaked and fuiTedj^the fire-light shone. 

One with courteous gesture lifted the bear-skin from his head •, 

‘ ‘ Istyes here Elkanah Garvin ? ” ‘‘lam he, ” the goodman said. 

“ Sit ye down, and dry and warm ye, for the i^ght is chill with rain,” 

And the good wife drew the settle, and stirred the fire amain. 

The maid unclasped her cloak -hood, the fire-light glister^ 

In her large, moist eyes, and over soft^Jds of dark brgi#|iair. 

Dame Garvin looked upon her : “It Mary’s self I see !* 

Dear heart ! ” she cried, “now tell me, has my child come back to 

“My name indeed is Mary,” said the stranger, sobbing wild ; 

“Will you be to me a mother? I am Mary Garvin’s child 1 

“She sleeps by wooded Simcoe, hut on her dying day 
She bade ifiy father take me to her kinsfolk far away. 

“ And when the priest besought her tp do jme no such wrong, 

She said, * May God forgive me ! I ha^e closed my heart too lor 

“ ‘When I hid me from my father, '“an^ s|iut out my mother’s can, 

I sinned against those dear ones, and the Father of us all. 

A 

‘ Christ’s love rebukes no home-love, breaks no tie of kin apart ; 

Better heresy in doctrine, than heresy of heart. 

“ ‘ Tell me not the Church must censure : she who wept the Cross beside 
Never made her own flesh strangers, nor the claims of hlood^enied ; 

“ * And if she who wronged her parents, with her child atones to them, 
Earthly daughter. Heavenly mother ! thou at least wilt not condemn I ’ 

“So, upon her death-bed lying, my blessed mother spake ; 

As we come to do her bidding, so receive us for her sake.” 

“ God be praised said Goodwife Garvin, “ He taketh and he gives j 
He woundeth, but he healeth ; in her child our daughter lives !” 

“ Amen !” the old man answered, as he brushed a tear away. 

And, kneeling by his hearthstone, said, with reverence, “I^t ik nrav.” 

All its Oriental symbols, and its Hebrew paraphrase, 

Warm with earnest life and feeling, roseTiis prayer of love ana ^jaisew 

But he started at beholding, as he rose from off his knee, 

The stranger cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie. 

“ What Ja th%?” cried Farmer Garvin. Is an Englisl^^^^'ian s nome 
A chapel or a mass-house, that you make the sign of 
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Then the young girl knelt beside him, kissed his trembling hand, jand cried, 
* ‘ O, forbear to chide my father ; in that faith my mother died I ^ 

*‘On her wooden cross at Simcoe the dews and sunshine fall, 

As they fall on Spurwink’s graveyard ; and the dear God watches all !” 

The old man stroked the fair head that rested on his knee : 

“Your words, dear .child,” he answered, “are God’s rebuke to me, 

^ Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith and hope be one. 
me be your father’s father, let him be to me a son. ” 

When the horn, on Sabbath morning, through the still and frosty air. 

From Spurwink, Pool, and Black Point, called to sermon and to prayer, 

To the goodly house of worship, where, in order due and fit, 

As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the people sit ; 

Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before the clown. 

From the bi*ave coat, lace embroidered, to the gray frock, shading down ; 

From^fhe pulpit read the preacher , — “ Goodman Garvin and his wife 
Faille ,^uld thank the Lord, whose kindness has followed them through life, 

**For the great and crowning mercy, that their daughter, from the wild, 
Where she rests (they hope in God’s peace), has sent to them her child ; 

And the prayers of all God’s people they ask, that they may prove 
Not unworthy, through their weakness, of such special proof of love.” 

As the preacher prayed, uprising, the aged couple stood, 

AjkJ the fair Canadian also, in her honest maidenhood. 

Thought the elders, grave and doubting, “ She is Papist bom and bred 
Thought the young men, “ ’Tis an angel in Mary Garvin’s stead I ” 


MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her tom hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry 
glee 

The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 
But when glanced to the' far-off 

I# 

. ffcMsalil^ill-slope looking down, 

, Tm sweet song died, and a vague un- 

w. 'Ipt 

^ntoeless longing filled her 
; ; Jureast, — 

that she har®y dared to own, - 


For something better than she had 
known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And ask a draught from the spring that 
flowed 

Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bub- 
bled up, 

And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking 
down 

On her feet so bare, and her tattered 
grown, 
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“Thanks ! said the Judge ; “ a sweeter 
draught 

From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and 
trees, 

Of the singing birds atid the humming 
bees; 

Then talked of the haying, and won- 
dered whether 

The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes, 

^At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed : “Ah 
me ! 

That I the Judge’s bride might be ! 

“ He would dress me up in silks so fine, • 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

“ My father should wear a broadcloth | 
coat J . . i 

My brother should sail a painted boat. 

“ I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy 
each day. 

“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe 
the poor, 

And all should bless me who left our 
door.” 

The Judge looked back as he climbed 
the hill, 

And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

“ A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 

And her modest answer and graceful 
air 

Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

'‘Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay : 
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“No doubtful balance of rights and 
wrongs. 

Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

“ But low of cattle and song of birds. 
And health and quiet and loving words/’ 

But he thought of his sisters proud and 
cold, 

And his mother vain of her rank and 
gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on. 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love 
tune ; 

And the young girl mused beside th 
well, 

Till the ram on the unrakeddover fell 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power 

Yet off, in his marble hearth’s brigh 
glow, 

He watched a picture come and go ; 

And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red 
He longed for the wayside well instead 

And closed his eyes on his garnishee 
rooms. 

To dream of meadows and clover 
blooms. 

And the proud man sighed with a sccre 
pain, 

“Ah, that I were free again I 

“Free as when I rode that day, 

Where the barefoot maiden raked he 
hay.” 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor 
And many children played 
door. 

But care and sorrow, and chii®i>irth 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when^lhe summer sun 
hot 
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On. the new-mown hay in the meadow 
lot, 

And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 

And, gazing down with timid grace. 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat at the chimney lug, 
Dozing and giumbling o’er pipe and 
mug, 

A manly" form by her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life 
again, 

Saying only, might have heen.” 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
Foriich repiner and household diudge I 

God pity them both ! and pity us all, 
"Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 
The saddest are these : “It might have 
been!” 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply hurled fiom human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its gmve away I 


THE RANGER. 

Robert Rawlin ! — Frosts were falling 
When the ^■anger’s horn was calhng 
' ^^hxough the woods to Canada. 
Gon^the winter’s sleet and snowing. 
Gone the spring-time’s bud and blowing, 
Gone the |ummer’s harvest mowing, 

! And again the fields are gray, 

, * Yet away, he’s away ! 

'.Faint and feinter hope is growing , 
the hearts that mourn hia stay. 


Where the lion, crouching high on 
Abraham’s rock with teeth ol iion, 
Glaree"^*er wood and wave away, 
Faintly thence, as pines far sighing, 

Or as thunder spent and dying, 

Come the challenge and leplying, 

Come the souAds of flight and hay. 
Well-a-day ! Hope and pray 1 
Some are living, some are lying 
In their led graves far away. 

Straggling rangers, worn with dangeis, 
Hoihewaid faring, weaiy strangil's 
Pass the farm -gate on their way ; 
Tidings of the dead and living, 

Forest march and ambush, giving. 

Till the maidens leave their weaving, 
And the lads foiget their play. 

“ Still away, still away 1 
Sighs a sad one, sick with giieving, 

“ Why does Robert still delay I ” 

Nowhere faiier, sweeter, rarer, 

Does the golden-locked fimit-bearer 
Through his painted woodlands stray, 
Than where hillside oaks and beeches 
Overlook the long, blue reaches, 

Silver coves and pebbled beaches, 

And green isles of Casco Bay ; 
Nowhere day, for delay, 

With a tenderer look beseeches, 

“Let me with my charmed eaitl 
stay.” 

On the grain-lands of the mainlands 
Stands the seiried corn like tram -bands 
Plume and pennon rustling gay ; 

Out at sea, the islands wooded. 

Silver birches, golden -hooded, 

Set with maples, crimson-blooded. 
White sea-foam and sand-hills giay. 
Stretch away, far away. 

Dim and dreamy, over-bi coded 
By the hazy autumn day. 

Gaily cliattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nuts downward pattering 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray. 

On the grass- land, on the fallow, 

Drop the apples, red and yellow ; 
Drop the russet pearS and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves all the day. 

And away, swift away, 

Sun and cloud, o’er hill and hollow 
Chasing, weave their web of play. 
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“ Maytha Mason, Martha Mason, 
Prithee »tell us of the reason 
Why you mope at homo Is^ay : 
Surely smiling is not sinning ; ^ 

Leave your quilling, leave your spin- 
ning; 

What is all your store of linen, 

If your heart is ^ever gay ? 

Come away, come away ! 

Never yet did sad beginning 
Make the task of hfe a play.” 

Ove^Sfending, till she’s blending 
With the flaxen skein she’s tending 
Pale brown tresses smoothed aivay 
From her face of patient sorrow. 

Sits she, seeking but to borrow, 

From the trembling hope of morrow, 
Solace for the weary day. 

** Go your way, laugh and play ; 
Unto Him who heeds the sparrow 
And the lily, let me pray.” 

** With our rally, rings the valley, — 
Join us !” cried the blue-eyed Nellie ; 

“Join us ! ” cned the laughing May. 
“To the beach we all are going, 

And, to save the task of rowing, 

West by north the wind is blowing, 
Blowing briskly down the hay 1 
Come away, come away ! 

Time and tide are swiftly flowing, 

Let us take them while we may ! 

“ Never tell us that you’ll fail us, 
Where the purple beach-plum mellow, 
On the bluffs so wild and giay. 
Hasten, for the oars are falling ; 

Hark, our merry mates are calling : 
Time it is that we were all in, 

Singing tideward down the bay !” 
“Nay, nay, let me stay ; 

Sore and sad for Robert Rawhn 
Is my heart,” she said, “to-day.” 

“Vain your calling for Roh Rawlin ! 
Some red squaw his moose-meat’s broil- 
ing, 

Or some French lass, singing gay ; 
Just forget as he’s forgetting ; 

What avails a life of fretting? 

If some stars must needs be setting, 
Others rise as good as they.” 

“ Cease, I pray ; go your way 1” 
Martha cries, her eyelids wetting ; 

“ Foul and false the words you say 


“Martha Mabon, hear to reason ! 
Prithee, put a kinder face on ! ” 

“ Cease to vex me,” did she say ; 

“ Better at his side be lying, 

With the rnoumful pine-tiees sighing, 
And the wild birds o’er us crying. 
Than to doubt like mine a piey ; 
While away, far away, 

Turns my heart, for ever tiying 
Some new hope for each new day. 

“When the shadows veil the meadows. 
And the sunset’s golden ladders 
Sink from twilight’s walls of gray, — 
Fiom the window of my dreaming, 

I can see his sickle gleaming. 

Cheery -voiced, can hear him teaming 
Down the locust-shaded way ; 

But away, swift away, 

Fades the fond, delusive seeming, 

And I kneel again to pray. 

“ When the growing dawn is showing, 
And the barn-yard cock is crowing, 
And the horned moon pales away : 
From a dream of him awaking, 

Every sound my heart is making 
Seems a footstep of his taking ; 

Then I hush the thought, and say, 

* Nay, nay, he’s away I ’ 

Ah I my heait, my heart is breaking 
For the dear one far away.? 

Look up, Martha I worn and swarthy, 
Glows a face of manhood worthy : 

“ Robert I? “ Martha !” all they say. 
O’er went wheel and reel together, 
Little cared the owner whither ; 

Heart of lead is heart of feather, 

Noon of night is noon of day t 
Come away, come away ! 

When such lovers meet each other. 
Why should prying idlers stay ? 

Quench the timber’s fallen embers, 
Quench the red leaves in December’s 
Hoary rime and chilly spray. 

But the hearth shall kindle clearer. 
Household welcomes sound sincerer, 
Heart to loving heart draw nearer^ 
WTien the bridal bells shall say : 
“Hope and pray, trust alway ; 

Life is sweetei, love is dearer, 

For the trial and delay 1 ” 
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AMY WENTWORTH. 

TO W. B. 

As they who watch hy sick-heds finds 
relief 

Unwittingly from the great stress of grief 
And anxious care in fantasies out- 
wrought 

From the earth’s embers flickering low, 
or caught 

From whispering wind, or tread of pass- 
ing feet, 

Or vagrant memory calling up some sweet 
Snatch of old song or romance, whence 
or why 

They scarcely know or ask, — so, thou 
and I, 

Nursed in the faith that Truth alone is 
strong 

In the endurance which outwearies 
Wrong, 

With meek persistence baffling brutal 
force, 

And trusting God against the universe, — 
We, doomed to watch a strife we may 
not share 

With other weapons than the patriot’s 
prayer, ^ 

Vet owning, with full heart and moist- 
ened eyes, 

The awful beauty of self-sacrifice, 

And wrirng by keenest sympathy for all 
Who give their loved ones for the Irving 
wall 

’Twrxt law and treason, — ^inthrs evil day 
May haply find, through automatic play 
Of pen ar)d pencil, solace to our parii, 
And hearten others with the strength we 
gain, 

I know it has been said our times require 
No play of art, nor dalliance with the 
lyre, 

No weak essay with Fancy’s chlorofor-m 
To calm the hot, mad pulses of the storm, 
J5ut the stem war-blast rather, such as 
I sets 

^ The battle’s teeth of serried bayonets, 
s And pictures griih as Ve met’s. Y et with 
these 

Some softer tints may blend, and milder 
keys 

. JteHeve the storm-stunned ear. Let us 
^ ' keep sweet, 

we may, our hearts, even while we 
' eat 


The bitier harvest of our own device 
And hal^^totury’s moral cowardice. 
As NurnJpSfcsa^ while Wittenberg 

And KrlnaS paintSd by his Luther’s 
i*sidq, , 

And through the war-march of the Pu- 
ritan 

The silver stream of Marvell’s music ran, 
So let the household melodies be sung, 
The pleasant pictures on the wall be 
hung,— 

So let us hold against the hosts of night 
And slavery all our vantage-ground of 
light. 

Let Treason boast its savagery, and shake 
From its flag-folds its symbol rattle- 
snake. 

Nurse its fine arts, lay human skins in 
tan, 

And carve its pipe-bowd from the bones 
of man, 

And make the tale of Fijian banquets dull 
By drinking whisky from a loyal skull, — 
But let us guard, till this sad war shall 
cease, 

(God grant it soon 1) the graceful arts of 
peace : ^ 

No foes are conquered who the victois 
teach 

Their vandal manners and bai baric 
speech. 

And while, with hearts of thankfulness, 
we bear 

Of the great common burden our full 
shaie, 

Letnoneupbiaidusthat the waves entice, 
Thy sea-dipped pencil, or some quaint 
device, 

Rhythmic and sweet, beguiles my pen 
away 

From the sharp strifes and sorrows of 
to-day. 

Thus, while the east-wind keen from 
Labrador 

Sings in the leafless elms, and from the 
shore 

Of the great sea comes the monotonous 
roar 

Of the long-breaking surf, and all the sky 
Is gray with cloud, home-bound anddull, 
I try 
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Of winds in the woods, and waves on 
pebbled bounds, ^ 

A song for oars toy 

might » ^ . 

Besungbytiiedse^pair^e?^^ ^ 

Look from their h§iniSJck|(^mps, by- 
quiet cove 

Or beach, moon-lighted, on the waves 
they love. 

(So hast thou looked, when level sunset 
lay 

On the calm bosom of some Eastern bay. 

And all the spray-moist rocks and 
waves that rolled 

Up the white sand-slopes flashed wdth 
ruddy gold.) 

Something it has — a flavour of the sea, 

And the sea’s freedom — which reminds 
of thee. 

Its faded picture, dimly smiling down 

Prom the blurred fresco of the ancient 
town, 

I have not touched with warmer tints 
in vain, 

If, in this dark, sad year, it steals one 
thought from pain. 


And grateful prayers like holy oil 
To smooth for him the wave. 

Brown Viking of the fishing-smack ! 
Fair toast of all the to-wn ! — 

The skipper’s jerkin ill beseems 
The lady’s silken gown ! 

But ne’er shall Amy Wentworth wear 
For him the blush of shame 

Who dares to set his manly gifts 
Against her ancient name. 

The stream is brightest at its spring, 
And blood is not like wine ; 

Nor honoured less than he who heirs 
Is he who founds a line. 

Full lightly shall the prize be \von, 

If love be Fortune’s spur ; 

And never maiden stoops to him 
Who lifts himself to her. 

Her home is brave in Jaflrey Street 
With stately stairways worn 

By feet of old Colonial knights 
And ladies gentle-bom. 


Her fingers shame the ivory keys, 
They dance so light along ; 

The bloom upon her parted lips 
Is sweeter than the song. 

O perfumed suitor, spare thy smiles I 
Her thoughts are not of thee ; 

Sh'e better loves the salted -vvdnd, 

The voices of the sea. 

Her heart is like an outbound ship 
That at its anchor swings ; 

The murmur of the stranded shell 
Is in the song she sings. 

She sings, and, smiling, hears her 
praise. 

But dreams the while of one 
Who watches from his sea-blown deck 
The icebergs in the sun. 

She questions all the winds that blow, 
And every fog-wreath dim, 

And bids the sea-birds flying north 
Bear messages to him. 

She speeds them with the thanks of men 
He perilled life to 


Still green about its ample porch 
The English ivy twines, 

Trained back to show in English oak 
The herald’s carven signs. 

And on her, from the wainscot old. 
Ancestral faces frown, — 

And this has worn the soldier’s swoid. 
And that the judge’s gown. 

But, strong of will and proud ns they, 
She walks the gallery floor 

As if she trod her sailor’s deck 
By stormy Labrador 2 

The sweetbrier blooms on Kittery-side, 
And green are Elliot’s bowers ; 

Her garden is the pebbled beach. 

The mosses are her flowers. 

She looks across the harbour-bar 
To see the white-gulls fly ; 

His greeting from the Northern sea 
Is in their clanging cry. 

She hums a song, and dreams that he, 
As in its romance old, 

Shall homeward ride with silken saib^ < ' 
And masts of beaten ! 
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O, rank is good, and gold is fair. 

And high and low niate ill ; 

But love has never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet will I 

THE COUNTESS. 

TO E. W. 

I KNOW not, Time and Space so inter- 
' vene, 

Whether, still waiting with a trust serene. 

Thou hearesl up thy fourscore years and 
ten, 

Or, called at last, art now Heaven’s citi- 
zen ; I 

But, here or there, a pleasant thought 
of thee. 

Like an old friend, all day has been with 
me. 

The shy, still boy, for whom thy kindly 
hand 

Smoothed his hard pathway to the won- 
der land 

Of thought and fancy, in gray manhood 
yet 

Keeps green the menioiy of his early 
debt. 

To-day, when truth and falsehood speak 
their words 

Through hot-lipped cannon and the teeth 
of swords, 

‘Listening with quickened heart and ear 
intent 

To each sharp clause of that stern argu- 
ment, 

I still can hear at times a softer note 

Of the old pastoral music round me float. 

While through the hot gleam of our civil 
strife 

Looms the green mirage of a simpler 

As, at his silent post, the sentinel 

. Drops the old bucket in the homestead 
well, 

And hears old voices in the winds that 
toss 

-hoyo his head the live-oak’s beard of 
moss, 

o, in our trial-time, and under skies 
hadowed by swords like Islam’s para- 
) disc, 

wait and watch, and let my fancy stray 
% milder scenes and youth's Arcadian 


And hdwsoe’er the pencil dipped m 
dreams 

Shades tlie brown woods 01 tints the 
SunSoft streams, 

The country doctor in the foreground 
seems. 

Whose ancient sulky down the village 
lanes 

Dragged, like a war- car, captive ills and 
pains. 

I could not paint the scenery of my song, 

Mindless of one who looked thei-eon sc» 
long; 

Who, night and day, on duty’s lonely 
round. 

Made friends o’ the woods and rocks, 
and knew the sound 

Of each small brook, and what the hill- 
side trees 

Said to the winds that touched Iheii 
leafy keys ; 

Who saw so keenly and so well could 
paint 

The village-folk, with all their humours 
quaint, — 

The parson ambling on his wall-eyed 
roan, 

Grave and erect, with white hair back- 
ward blown : 

The tough old boatman, half amphibi- 
ous grown ; 

The muttering witch-wife of the gossip’s 
tale. 

And the loud straggler levying his black- 
mail, 

Old customs, habits, superstitions, fears, 

All that lies buried under fifty years. 

To thee, as is most fit, I bring my lay, 

And, grateful, own the debt I cannot pay. 


Over the wooded northern ridge, 
Between its houses brown, 

To the dark tunnel of the bridge 
The street comes straggling down. 

You catch a glimpse, through birch and 
pine, 

Of gable, roof, and porch, 

The tavern with its swinging sign, 

The sharp horn of the church. 

Tlie river’s steel-blue crescent curves 
To meet, in ebb and flow. 

The single broken wharf that serves 
For sloop and gundelow. 
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With salt sea-scents along its shoies 
The heavy hay-boats crawl, 

The long antennae of theinoar^' 

In lazy rise and fall. " # ' 

Along the gray ahutment’s wall 
The idle shad-net dries ; 

The toll-man in his cobbler’s stall 
Sits smoking with closed eyes. 

You hear the pier’s low undertone 
Of waves that chafe and gnaw ; 

You start, — a skipper's horn is blown 
To raise the creaking draw. 

At times a blacksmith’s anvil sounds 
With slow and sluggard beat, 

Or stage-coach on its dusty rounds 
Wakes up the staring street. 

A place for idle eyes and ears, 

A cobwebbed nook of dreams ; 

Left by the stream whose waves are 
years 

The stranded village seems. 

And there, like other moss and rust, 
The native dweller clings, 

And keeps, in uninquiring trust, 

The old, dull round of things, 

The fisher di’ops his ^patient lines, 

The farmer sows his grain, 

Content to hear the nimmuring pines 
Instead of railroad-train. 

Go where, along the tangled steep 
That slopes against the west. 

The hamlet’s buned idlers sleep 
In still profounder rest. 

Throw back the locust’s flowery plume. 
The birch’s pale-green scarf, 

And break the web of brier and bloom 
From name and epitaph. 

A simple muster-roll of death, 

Of pomp and romance shorn. 

The dry, old names that comfiion breath 
Has cheapened and outworn. 

Yet pause by one low mound, and part 
The wild vines o’er it laced, 

And read the words by rustic art 
Upon its headstone traced. 




Haply yon white-haired villager 
Of fourscore years can say 
What means the noble name of hey 
Who sleeps with common clay, 

An exile from the Gascon land 
Found lefuge here and rest, 

And loved, of all the village band, 

Its fairest and its best. 

He knelt with her on Sabbath morns, 
He woishipped through her eyes, 
And onthepude tliat doubts and scorns 
Stole in her faith’s surprise. 

Her simple daily life he saw 
By homeliest duties tried, 

In all things by an untaught law 
Of fitness justified. 

For her his rank aside he laid ; 

He took tlie hue and tone 
Of lowly life and toil, and made 
Her simple ways his own. 

Yet still, in gay and careless ease, 

To harvest-field or dance 
He brought the gentle courtesies, 

The nameless grace of France. 

And she who taught him love not less 
From him she loved in turn 
Caught in her sweet unconsciousness 
What love is quick to learn. 

Each grew' to each in pleased accord, 
Nor knew the gazing town 
If she looked upward to her lord 
Or he to her looked down. 

' How sweet, when summer’s day was 
o’er. 

His violin’s mirth and wail. 

The walk on pleasant Newbury’s shore, 
The river’s moonlit sail 1 

Ah ! life is brief, though love be long ; 

The altar and the bier, 

The burial hymn and bridal song, 
Were both in one short year ! 

Her rest is quiet on the hill, 

Beneatli the locust’s bloom ; 

Far off her lover sleeps as still 
Within his scutcheoned tomb. 
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The Gascon lord, the village maid, 

In death still clasp their hands ; 

The love that levels rank and grade 
Unites their severed lands. 

What matter whose the hillside grave, 
Or whose the blazoned stone? 

For ever to her western wave 
Shall whisper blue Garonne I 

O Love !— so hallowing every soil 
That gives thy sweet flower room, 

Wherever, nursed by ease or toil, 

The human heart takes blooiji !— 

Plant of lost Eden, from the sod 
Of sinful earth unriven, 


White blossom of the ti ees of God 
Dropped down to us fiom heaven !-^ 

This tangled waste of mound and stone 
Is holy for thy sake ; 

A sweetness which is all thy own 
Bieathes out from fern and biake. 

And while ancestral pride shall twine 
The Gascon’s tomb with flowers 

Fall sweetly here, O song of mine,' 
With summer’s bloom and showeis ! 

And let the lines that severed seem 
Unite again in thee, 

As western wave and Gallic stream 
Aie mingled in one sea ! 




OCCASIONAL POEMS. 


LINES, 

FOR THE agricultural, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION AT AMESBURY AND SALISBURY, 
SEPT. 28, 1858 

This day, two hundred years ago, 

The wild grape by the river’s side, 
And tasteless groundnut trailing low. 
The table of the woods supplied. 

Unknown the apple’s red and gold. 

The blushing tint of peach and pear, 
The mirror of the Powow told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 

Wild as the fmits he scorned to till, 
These vales the idle Indian tiod ; 

Nor knew the glad, creative skill, — 

The joy of him who toils with God. 

O Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 

We thank thee for thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 

And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is bom ; 

That he who smites the summer weed, I 
May trust thee for the autumn com. I 

Give fools their gold, and knaves their 
power ; 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower. 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 

And, soon or late, to all tliat 
The time of harvest shall 


The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall 
grow, 

If not on earth, at last in heaven ! 
THE QUAKER ALUMNI. 

READ AT THE FRIENDS* SCHOOL ANNWERSARV, 
RHODE ISLAND, 6 i/t i860. 

From the well-springs of Hudson, the 
sea-cliffs of Maine, 

Grave men, sober matrons, you gather 
again ; 

And, with hearts warmer grown as 
your heads grow more cool, 

Play over the old game of going to 
school. 

All your strifes and vexations, your 
whims and complaints, 

(You were not saints yourselves, if the 
children of saints !) 

All your petty self-seekings and rival- 
ides done, 

Round the dear Alma Mater your 
hearts beat as one ! 

How widely soe’er you have strayed 
from the fold, 

Though your ** thee” has grown ^‘you,” 
and your drah blue and gold. 

To the old friendly speech and 
garb’s sober form, 

Like the heart of Argyle to the tartan, 
you warm. 

But, the first greetings over, you glance 
round the hall ; 

Your hearts call the roll, but they an 
swer not all : 

Through th6 turf green above them the 
dead cannot hear } 
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Name by name, in the silence, falls sad 
as a tear ! 

In love, let us trust, they weie sum’ 
moned so soon 

From the morning of life, while we toil 
through its noon • 

They were frail like ourselves, they had 
needs like our own, 

And they rest as we rest in God’s 
mercy alone. 

Unchanged by our changes of spirit 
and frame, 

Past, now, and henceforward the Lord 
is the same ; 

Though we sink in the darkness, his 
arms break our fall, 

And in death as in life, he is Father of 
' all ! 

We are older : our footsteps, so light in 
the play 

Of the far-aw'ay school-time, move 
slower to-day ; 

Here a beaid touched -wath frost, there 
a bald, shining ciown, 

And beneath the cap’s border gray 
mingles witli brown. 

But faith should be cheerful, and trust 
should be glad, 

And our follies and sins, not our years, 
make us sad. 

Should' the heart closer shut as the 
bonnet grows prim, 

And the face grow in length as the hat 
grows m brim? 

Life is brief, du^ grave ; but, with rain- 
folded wings. 

Of yesterday’s sunshine the grateful 
heart sings, 

^nd we, of all others, have reason to 

^ pay 

iPbfce tribute Of thanks, and rejoice on 
I _ ’ our way ; 

pir the counsels that turned from the 
V. follies of youth ; 

^orthe beauty of *patience, the white- 
^ " , 5 ness of truth • ' , 

the Wounds of rebuke, when love 
'SI ' . tempered, it^ edge; , 

"thse hous^shol^s restrain^ and the 


For the lessons of kindness vouchsafed 
‘ to the least 

Of the creatures of God, whether human 
or beast, , 

Bringing hope to the poor, lending 
strength to the frail, 

In the lanes of the city, the slave-hut, 
and jail ; 

For a womanhood higher and holier, 
by all 

Her knowledge of good, than was Eve 
ere her fall, — 

Whose task-work of duty moves lightly 
as play. 

Serene as the moonlight and warm as 
the day ; 

And, yet more, for the faith which em- 
braces tlie whole, 

Of the creeds of the ages the life and the 
soul, 

Wherein letter and spirit the same 
channel run, 

And man has not severed what God has 
made one ! 

For a sense of the Goodness revealed 
everywhere, 

As sunshine impartial, and free as the 
air; 

For a trust in humanity, Heathen or 
Jew, 

And a hope for all darkness the Light 
sliineth through. 

Who scoffs at our biitln-ight? — the words 
of the seers, 

And the songs of the bards in the twi- 
light of years. 

All the foregleams of wisdom in. santon * 
and sage, 

In prophet and priest, are our true 
hentage. 

The Word which the i-eason of Plato dis- 
cerned ; 

The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra- 
fire burned ; 

The soul of the world which the Stoic 
but guessed, 

In the Light Universal the Qpalcer con- 
» les^d r ^ , 

* vsi. Eastern hermit, cm: SohtaTSj; ^ 

dervi&h. ^ , j;, 
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No honours of war to our worthies be- 
long; 

Their plain stem of life never flowered 
mto song ; * 

But the fountains they opened still gush 
by the way, 

A.nd the world for their healing is bettei 
to-day. 

Hfe who lies where the minster’s groined 
arches curve down 

To the tomb-crowded transept of Eng- 
land’s renown, 

The glorious essapst,* by genius en- 
throned, 

Whose pen as a sceptic the Muses all 
owned, — 

Who through the world’s pantheon 
walked in his pride, 

Setting new statues up, thrusting old 
ones aside, 

^nd in fiction the pencils of history 
dipped, 

To gild o’er or blacken each saint in 
his crypt,— 

'dow vainly he laboured to sully with 
blame 

The white bust of Penn, in the niche 
of his fame I 

>elf-wiU is self-wounding, perversity 
blind : 

>n himself fell the stain for the Quaker 
designed ! 

^or the sake of his true-hearted father 
before him ; 

^or the sake of the dear Quaker mother 
that bore him ; 

^or the sake of his gifts, and the works 
that outlive him, 

tnd his brave words for freedom, we 
freely forgive him ! 

There are those who take note that our 
numbers are small, — 

Tew Gibbons who wnte our decline 
and our fall ; 

5ut the Lord of the seed- field takes 
care of his own, 

ind the world shall yet reap what our 
sowers have sown. 

Tre last of the sect to his fathers may go, 
Macaulay. 


Leaving only his coat for some Bar- 
num to show ; 

But the truth will outlive him, and 
broaden with years, 

Till the false dies away, and the wrong 
disappears. 

Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight 
sinks the stone, 

In the deep sea of time, but the circles 
sweep on, 

Till the low-rippled muiunurs along the 
shores run, 

And the dark and dead waters leap 
glad in the sun. 

Meanwhile shall we learn, in our ease 
to forget 

To the martyrs of Truth and of Free- 
dom our debt? — 

Hide their words out of sight, like the 
garb that they wore, 

And foi Barclay’s Apology offer one 
more? 

Shall we fawn round the priestcraft 
that glutted the shears, 

And festooned the stocks with our 
grandfathers’ ears? — 

Talk of Woolman’s unsoundness? — 
count Penn heterodox ? 

And take Cotton Mather in place oi 
George Fox? — 

Make our preachers war-chaplains ? — 
quote Scripture to take 

The hunted slave back, for Onesimus’ 
sake? — 

Go to burning church-candles, and 
chanting in choir. 

And on the old meeting-house stick' 
up a spire ? 

No! the old paths we’ll keep until 
better are shown, 

Credit good where we find it, abroad 
or our own ; 

And while Lo here ” and “ Lo there ” 
the multitude call. 

Be true to ourselves, and do justice to 
all. 

The good round about us we need not 
refuse, 

Nor talk of our Zion as if we were 
Jews ; 
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But why shirk the bacige which our 
fathers have worn. 

Or beg the world’s pardon for having 
been born ? 

We need not pray over the Pharisee’^ 

. 

Nor claim that our wisdom is Benja- 
min’s share. 

Truth to us and to others is equal and 
one : 

Shall we bottle the free air, or hoard up 
the sun ? 

Well know we our birthright may serve 
but to show 

How the meanest of weeds in the 
richest soil grow ; 

But we need not disparage the good 
which we hold ; 

Though the vessels be earthen, the 
tieasure is gold ! 

Enough and too much of the sect and 
the name. 

What matters our label, so truth be 
our aim ? 

The creed may be wrong, but the life 
may be true. 

And hearts beat the same under drab 
coats or blue. 

So the man ht a man, let him worship, 
at will, 

In Jerusalem’s courts, or on Gerizhn’s 
hill. 

When she makes up her jewels, what 
cares yon good town 

For the Baptist of Wayland, the 
Quaker of Brown ? 

And this green, favoured island, so fresh 
and sea-blown, 

When she counts up the worthies her 
annals have known, . ' 

Never waits for the pitiful guagers of sect 

To measure her love, and mete out her 
respect. 

Three shades at this moment seem' 
\j^king her strand, 

E 2 ach with head halo-downed, and with 
pahns in his ^nd, — ' 

Wise ^rkdey, grave Hopkins, and, 

, smilihg serene 

^ ^ P^iitan, ' Channing is 


One holy name bearing^ no longer they 
need 

Credentials of party, and pass -words of 
creed : 

The new song they sing hath a three- 
fold accord, 

And they own one baptism, one faith, 
and one Lord ! 

But the golden sands run out : occa- 
sions lik^hese 

Glide swift int^^hadow, like sails on 
the seas ; 

While we sport with the mosses and 
pebbles ashore, 

They lessen and fade, and we see them 
no more. 

Forgive me, dear friends, if my vagrant 
thoughts seem 

Like a school-boy’s w^ho idles and plays 
with his theme. 

Forgive the light measure whose 
changes display 

The sunshine and rain of our brief 
April day. 

There are moments in life when the lip 
and the eye 

Try the question of whether to smile or 
to cry ; 

And scenes and reunions that prompt 
like our own 

The tender in feeling, the playful intone. 

I, who never sat down with the boys 
and the girls 

At the feet of your Slocums, and Cart- 

I lands, and Earles, — 

By courtesy only permitted to lay 

On your festival’s altar my poor gift, 
to-day, — 

I would join in your joy : let me hav< 
a friend’s part 

In the warmth of your welcome of han( 
and of heart, — ^ 

On your play-ground of,boyhood un 
bend the brow’s care. 

And shift the old burdens our shoulder 
must bear. 

Long live the good School ! giving or 
y^r by year 

Recruits to true manhood and womar 
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Brave boys, modest maidens, m beauty 
sent forth, 

The living epistles and proof of its 
worth ! 

In and out let the young life as steadily 
flow 

As in broad Narragansett the tides 
come and go : 

And its sons and its daughters in prairie 
and town 

Remember its honour, and guard its 
renown. 

Not vainly the gift of its founder was 
made ; 

Not prayerless the stones of its comer 
were laid ; 

The blessing of Him whom in secret 
they sought 

Has owned the good work which the 
fathers have wrought. | 

To Him be the glory for ever ! — We bear 

To the Lord of the Harvest our wheat 
with the tare. 

What we lack in our work may He find 
in our will, 

And winnow in mercy our good from 
the ill ! 

HYMN, 

SUKG AT CHRISTMAS BY THE SCHOLARS OF 
ST, HELENA’S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

O NONE in all the world before 
Were ever glad as we I 

We’re free on Carolina’s shore, 

We’re all at home and free. 

Thou Friend and Helper of the poor. 
Who suffered for our sake, 

To open every prison door, 

And every yoke to break ! 

Bend low thy pitying face and mild, 
And help us sing and pray ; 

The hand that blessed the little child, 
Upon our foreheads lay, 

We hear no more the driver’s horn. 

No more the whip we fear, 

Thi^ holy day that saw thee born 
Was never half so dear* 

Hie very oaks, are greener clad, 

The waters brighter smile ; 


0 never shone a day so glad 
On sweet St. Helen’s Isle. 

We praise thee in our songs to-day, 

To thee in prayer we call, 

Make swift the feet and straight the way, 
Of freedom unto all. 

Come once again, 0 blessed Lord 1 
Come walking on the sea ! 

And let the main^lands hear the word 
That sets the islands free I 

HYMN 

FOR THE OPENING OF THOMAS STARR KINO’s 
HOUSE OF WORSHIP, 1864. 

Amidst these glorious works of tjijne, 
The solemn minarets of the pine, 

And awful Shasta’s icy shrine, — 

Where swell thy hymns from wave and 
gale, 

And organ-thunders never fail, 

Behind the cataract’s silver veil, 

Our puny walls to Thee we raise, 

Our poor reed-music sounds thy praise : 
Forgive, 0 Lord, our childish ways ! 

For, kneeling on these altar-stairs, 

We urge thee not with selfish prayers, 
Nor murmur at our daily cares. 

Before Thee, in an evil day. 

Our country’s bleeding heart we lay, 
And dare not ask thy hand to stay ; 

But, through the war-cloud, pray to thee 
For union, but a union free. 

With peace that comes of purity I 

That Thou wilt bare thy arm to save, 
And, smiting through this Red Sea wave, 
Make broad a pathway for the slave 1 

For us, confessing all our need, 

We trust nor rite nor word nor deed, 
Nor yet the broken staflf of creed. 

Assured alone that Thou art good 
' To each, as to the multitude, 

Eternal Love and Fatherhood,— 

Weak, sinful, blind, to Thee we kneel. 
Stretch dumbly forth our hands, and feel 
Our weakness is our strong appeal. 
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So» by these Western gates of Even 
We wait to see with thy forgiven 
The opening Golden Gate of Heaven ! 


Suffice it now* In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to Thee, — 

Thy Church our broad humanity 1 

White flowers of love its walls shall 
climb. 

Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


A sweeter song shall then be heard, — 
The music of the world^s accord 
Confessing Christ, the Inward Woid ! 


That song shall swell from shore to 
shore. 

One hope, one faith, one love, restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. 


HYMN 

FOR THE HOUSE OF WORSHIP AT GEORGETOWN. 
ERECTED IN MEMORY OF A MOTHER. 

Thou dwellest not, O Lord of all ! 

In temples which thy children raise ; 
Our work to thine is mean and small. 
And brief to thy eternal days. 

Forgive the weakness and the pride, 

If marred thereby our gift may be. 
For love, at least, has sanctified 
The altar that we rear to thee. 

The heart and not the hand has wrought 
From sunken base to tower above 
The image of a tender thought, 

The memory of a deatMess love ! 

And though should never sound of 
speech 

Or organ echo from its wall, 

Its stones would pious lessons teach. 

Its in benedictions fall. 

Here should the dove of peace be 

found. 

And bl^jsinra and not curses given ! 
HiOr ^rife prcfote, nor hatred wound. 
The loves of earth and 

heaven. 

wim* didst soothe with dying 

bream 

The dear one \Vatchmg by Thy cross, 


Forgetful of the pains of death 
In sorrow for her mighty loss, 

In memory of that tender claim, 

O Mother-bom, the offering take, 

And make it worthy of Thy name, 

And bless it for a mother’s sake ! 

HYMN 

FOR THE CELEBRATION OF EMANCIPATION AT' , 
NEWBURYPORT, 3865. 

Not unto us who did but seek 
The w'ord that burned within to speak. 
Not unto us this day belong 
The triumph and exultant song. 

Upon us fell in early youth 
The burden of unwelcome truth. 

And left us, weak and frail and few. 

The censor’s painful work to do. 

Thenceforth our life a fight became, 

The air we breathed was hot with 
blame ; 

For not with gauged and softened tone 
We made the bondman’s cause our 
own. 

i We bore, as Freedom’s hope forlorn, 

The private hate, the public scorn ; 

Yet held through all the paths we trod 
Our faith in man and trust in God. 

We prayed and hoped ; but still, with 
awe, 

The coming of the sword we saw ; 

We heard the nearing steps of doom, 

! We saw the shade of things to come. 

In grief which they alone can feel 
Who from a mother’s wrong appeal, 

With blended lines of fear and hope 
We cast our country’s horoscope. 

For still within her house of life 
We marked the lurid sign of strife. 

And, poisoning and imhittering all. 

We saw the star of Wonnwood fall. 

Deep as our love for her became 
Our hate of all that wrought her shame, 
And if, thereby, with tongue and pen 
We erred, — we were but mortal men. 

We hoped for peace ; our eyes survey 
The blood-red dawn of Freedom’s day; 
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We prayed for love to loose the chain ; 
’Tis shorn by battle’s axe in twain ! 

Nor skill nor strength nor zeal of ours 
Has mined and heaved the hostile 
towers ; 

Not by our hands is turned the key 
That sets the sighing captives free. 

A redder sea than Egypt’s wave 
Is piled and parted for the slave ; 

A darker cloud moves on in light ; 

A fiercer fire is guide by night ! 

The praise, 0 Lord ! is Thine alone, 

In Thy own way Thy work is done ! 
Our poor gifts at Thy feet we cast, 

To whom be glory, first and last ! 


OUR RIVER. 

FOR A SUMMER FESTIVAL AT “THE LAURELS ” 
ON THE MERRIMACK. 

Once more on yonder laurelled height 
The summer flowers have budded ; 
Once more with summer’s golden light 
The vales of home are flooded ; 

And once more, by the grace of Him 
Of every good the Giver, 

We sing upon its wooded rim 
The praises of our river ; 

Its pines above, its waves below, 

The west-wind down it blowing. 

As fair as when the young Brissot 
Beheld it seaward flowing,— 

And bore its memory o’er the deep, 

To soothe a martyr’s sadness, 

And fresco, in his troubled sleep, 

His prison-walls with gladness. 

We know the world is rich with 
streams 

Renowned in song and story, 

Whose music murmurs through our 
dreams 

Of human love and glory : 

We know that Amo’s banks are fair, 
And Rhine has castled shadows, 

&nd, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayr 
Go singing down their meadows. 

But while, unpictured and unsung 
By painter or by poet, 


Our river waits the tuneful tongue 
And cunning hand to show it,— 

We only know the fond skies lean 
Above it, warm with blessing, 

And the sweet soul of our Undine 
Aivakes to our caressing. 

No fickle sun-god holds the flocks 
That graze its shores in keeping ; 

No icy kiss of Dian mocks 
The youth beside it sleeping : 

Our Christian river loveth most 
The beautiful and human ; 

The heathen streams of Naiads boast, 
But ours of man and woman. 

The miner in his cabin heai*s 
The ripple we are hearing rt 
It whispers soft to homesick ears 
Around the settler’s clearing : 

In Sacramento’s vales of corn. 

Or Santee’s bloom of cotton, 

Our nver by its valley-bom 
Was never yet forgotten. 

The drum rolls loud,— the bugle fills 
The summer air with clangour ; 

The war-storm shakes the solid hills 
Beneath its tread of anger ; 

Young eyes that last year smiled in ours 
Now point the rifle’s barrel, 

And hands then stained with fruits and 
flowers 

Bear redder stains of quarrel. 

But blue skies smile, and flowers bloom 
on. 

And rivers still keep flowing, — 

The dear God still his rain and sun 
On good and ill bestowing. 

His pine-trees whisper, “Trust and 
wait!” 

His flowers are prophesying 
That all we dread of change or fall 
His love is imderlying. 

And thou, 0 Mountain-bom !— ,no 
more 

We ask the wise Allotter 
Than for the firmness of thy shore, 

The calmness of thy water, 

The cheerful lights that overlay 
Thy rugged slopes with beauty. 

To match our spirits to our day 
And make a joy of duty. 
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‘‘THE LAURELS.” 

AT THE TWENTIETH AND lAST 4 

ANNIVERSARY. 

vROM these wild rocks I look to-day 
0*er leagues of dancing waves, and 
see 

The far, low coast-line stretch away 
To where our river meets the sea. 

The light wind blowing off the land 
Is burdened with old voices ; through 
Shut eyes I see how lip and hand 
The greeting of old days renew. 

0 friends whose hearts still keep their 

prime, 

WKAse bright example warns and 
cheers, 

Ye teach us how to smile at Time, 

And set to music all his years I 

1 thank you for sweet summer days. 

For pleasant memories lingering long. 

For joyful meetings, fond delays. 

And ties of friendship woven strong. 

As for the last time, side by side, 

You tread the paths familiar grown, 

I reach across the severing tide, 

And blend my farewells with your 
own. 

Make room, O river of our home ! 

For other feet in place of ours, 

And in the summers yet to come 
Make glad another Feast of Flowers ! 

I^old in thy mirror, calm and deep, 

The pleasant pictures thou hast seen ; 
Forget thy lovers not, but keep 
Our memory like thy laurels green. 

|SLR$ OF Shoais, 7A6 1870. 

HYMN 

TOa THE OCENnSG OP PnVMOUTH CHURCH, 

„ ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

AlX thh^^ are Thine s no gift have we, 
tn*d of aH gifts I to olfer Thee ; 

h^jice wfeh g^tdul hearts to-day, 
ilby own before Thy feet we lay, 

"was in the buiJders' thought ; 
hand naseea amidst us wto^ht ; 


Through mortal motive, scheme and 
plan. 

Thy wise eternal purpose ran. 

No lack Thy perfect fulness knew ; 

For human needs and longings grew 
This house of prayer, this home of rest. 
In the fair garden of the West. 

In weakness and in want we call 
On Thee for whom the heavens are 
small ; , 

Thy glory is Thy children’s good, 

Thy joy Thy tender Fatherhood. 

O Father ! deign these walls to bless j 
Fill with Th^ love their emptiness : 
And let their door a gateway be 
To lead us from ourselves to Thee 1 


LINES, 

READ AT THE BOSTON CELEBRATION OP THE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OP THE BIRTH 
OP ROBERT BURNS, 2STH 1ST MO , 1859. 

How sweetly come the holy psalm 
From saints and maityrs down. 

The waving of triumphal palms 
Above the thorny crown I 

The choral praise, the chanted prayers 
From harps by angels strung. 

The hunted Cameron’s mountain airs. 
The hymns that Luther sung ! 

Yet, jarring not the heavenly notes, 

The sounds of earth are heard, 

As through the open minster floats 
The song of breeze and bird ! 

Not less the wonder of the sky 
That daisies bloom below ; 

The brook sings on, though loud and 
high 

The cloudy organs blow I 

And, if the tender ear be jarred 
That, haply, hears by turns 

The saintly harp of Olney’s bard. 

The pastoral pipe of Burns, 

No diswrd mars His perfect plan 
Who gave them both a tongue ; 

For he who sings the love of man , 

The love of God hath sung I 

To-day be every fault foftgiven 
Of him in whom we joy I , 
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We take, with thanks, the gold of 
Heaven 

And leave the earth’s alloy. 

Be ouis his music as of spring, 

His sweetness as of flowers,^ 

1 he songs the bard himself might sing 
In holier ears than ours. 

Sweet airs of love and home, the hum 
Of household melodies, 

Come singing, as the robins come 
To sing in door-yard trees. 

And, heart to heart, two nations lean, 
No iival wreaths to twine, 

But blending in eternal green 
The holly and the pine ! 

A LAY OF OLD TIME. 

WRITTEN FOR THE ESSEX COUNTV AGRICUL- 
TURAL FAIR. 

One morning of the first .sad Fall, 

Poor Adam and his bride 
Sat in the shade of Eden’s wall — 

But on the outer side. 

She, blushing in her fig-leaf suit 
For the chaste garb of old ; 

He, sighing o’er his bitter fruit 
For Eden’s drupes* of gold. 

Behind them, smiling in the morn. 
Their forfeit garden lay, 

Before them, wild with rock and thorn. 
The desert stretched away. 

They heard the air above them fanned, 
A light step on the sward, 

And lo ! they saw before them stand 
The angel of the Lord ! 

“Arise,” he said, “why look behind, 
When hope is all before, 

And patient hand and willing mind, 
Your loss may yet restore ? 

“I leave with you a spell whose power 
Can make the desert glad, 

And call around you fruit and flower 
As fair as Eden had. 

“ I clothe your hands with power to lift 
The curse from off your soil ; 

Your very doom shall seem a gift, 

Your loss a gain through Toil. 

* Drupty a frmt containing a ston« with a 
kernel, ns a plum. 
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“Go, cheerful as yon humraing-bees, 
To labour as to play. ” 

^White glimmering over Eden’s trees 
The angel passed away. 

i The pilgiims of the world went forth 
Obedient to the word. 

And found where’er they tilled the earth 
j A garden of the Lord I 

! The thorn-tree cast its evil fruit 
And blushed with plum and pear, 
And seeded grass and trodden loot 
Grew sweet beneath their care. 

We share our primal parents’ fate. 

And in our turn and day. 

Look back on Eden’s sworded gate 
As sad and lost as they. 

But still foi us his native skies 
The pitying angel leaves, 

And leads through Toil to Paradise 
New Adams and new Eves I 

THE LIBRARY. 

SUNG -AT THE OPENING OF THE HAVERHILL 
LIBRARY. 

“Let there be light!” God spake 
of old, 

And over chaos dark and cold, 

And, through the dead and foimless 
frame 

Of nature, life and order came- 

Faint was the light at first that shone, 
On giant fern and mastodon, 

On half-formed plant and beast of prey. 
And man as rude and wild as they. 

Age after age, like waves, o’erran 
The earth, uplifting brute and man ; 
And mind, at length, in symbols dark, 
Its meanings traced on stone and bark. 

On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll, 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 

Man wrote his thoughts ; the ages 
passed. 

And lo ! the Press was found at last ! 

Then dead souls woke ; the thoughts of 
men 

Whose bones wejre dust revived again ; 
The cloister’s silence found a tongue, 
Old prophets spake, old poets sung- 
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here, to-day, the dead look do\ra, 
The kings pf mind again we crown ; 

We hear the voices lost so long. 

The sage’s word, the sibyl’s song. 

Here Greek and Roman find themselves 
■^live along these crow'ded shelves ; 
A.nd Shakespeare treads again his stage, 
^nd Chaucer paints anew his age. 

A.S if some Pantheon’s maibles broke 
Their stony trance, and lived and spoke, 
Life thrills along the alcoved hall. 

The lords of thought await our call ! 


HYMN. 

51TNG At the anniversarv of the chil- 
dren’s MISSION, BOSTON, 187S. 

Thinz are all the gifts, O God 1 
Thine the broken bread ; 

Let the naked feet be shod. 

And the starving fed. 

Ejct Thy children, by Thy grace, 

Give as they abound. 

Till the poor have breathing-space, 

And the lost are found. 

Wiser than the miser’s hoards 
Is the giver’s choice ; 

Sweeter than the song of birds 
Is the thankful voice. 

Welcome smiles on faces sad 
As the flowers of spring ; 

L«t the tender hearts be glad 
With the joy they bring. 

Hapiier for their pity’s sake 
iKke their sports and plays, 

And from lips of childhood take 

. Thy perfected praise ! 
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the streets of Marblehead 
l^ast the red-winged tenor spread ; 

withering, on it came, 
frs lamdred tongues of flame, 

P^hertet, SL ‘Michael’s on its way 
like chained Andromeda, 


Waiting on the rock, like her, 

Swift doom or deliverer ! — 

’ Church that,* after sea-moss gi ew 
Over walls no longer new, 

Counted generations five, 

Four entombed and one alive ; 

Heard the martial shout and tread 
Battleward for Marblehead ; 

Saw within the rock- walled bay 
Treville’s lilied pennon play. 

And the fisher’s dory met 
By the barge of Lafayette, 

Telling good news in advance 
Of the coming fleet of France ! 

Church to reverend memories dear. 
Quaint in desk and chandelier ; 

Bell, whose century-rusted tongue 
Burials tolled and bridals rung ; 

Loft, whose tiny organ kept 

Keys that Snetzler’s hand had swept j 

Altar, o’er whose tablet old 
Smai’s law its thunders rolled ! 

Suddenly the sharp cry came : 

‘^Look ! St. Michael’s is aflame !” 

Round the low-tower wall the fire 
Snake-like wound its coil of iie. 

Sacred in its gray respect 
From the jealousies of sect. 

“ Save it,” seemed the thought of all, 

“ Save it, though our roof-tiees fall ! ” 

Up the tower the young men sprung ; 
One, the bravest, outward swung 

By the rope, whose kindling strands 
Smoked beneath the holder’s hands, 

Smiting down with shake of power 
Burning fragments from the tower. 

Then the gating crowd beneath 
Broke the painiul pause of breath ; 

Brave men cheered from street to street, 
\Yith home’s ashes at their feet ; 
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Houseless women kerchiefs waved : 
Thank the Lord! St. Michael’s 
saved ! ” 

II. 

In the heart of Boston town 
Stands the church of old renown, 

From whose walls the impulse went 
Which set free a continent ; 

From whose pulpit’s oracle 
Prophecies of freedom fell ; 

And whose steeple-rocking din 
Rang the nation’s birthday in ! 

Standing at this very hour 
Perilled like St. Michael’s tower. 

Held not in the clasp of flame, 

But by mammon’s grasping claim. 

Shall it be of Boston said 
She is shamed by Marblehead? 

City of our pride ! as there, 

Blast thou none to do and dare? 

Life was risked for Michael’s shrine ; 
Shall not wealth be staked for thine? 

Woe it thee, when men shall search 
Vainly for the Old South Church ; 

When from Neck to Boston Stone, 

All thy pride of place is gone j 


When from Bay and railroad cai. 
Stretched hefoie them wide and far, 

Men shall only see a great 
Wilderness of brick and slate, 

Every holy spot o’erlaid 
By the commonplace of trade ! 

City of our love ! to thee 
Duty is but destiny. 

True to all thy record saith, 

Keep with thy tradition’s faith ; 

Ere occasion’s overpast, 

Hold its flowing forelock fast ; 

Honour still the precedents 
Of a grand miimhcence ; 

In thy old historic way, 

Give, as thou didst yesterday. 

At the South-land’s call, or as 
Needs demand for fired St. John. 

Let thy Church’s muffled bell 
Free the generous deed to tell. 

Let thy loyal hearts rejoice 
In the glad sonorous voice, 

Ringing from the biazen mouth 
Of the beU of the Old South, 

Ringing clearly, with a will, 

“ What she was is Boston still ! ” 


PERSONAL AND MEMORIAL. 


LINES, 

WRITTEN ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF 
SILAS WRIGHT OF NEW YORK. 

[Silas Wright was a member of the United 
States Senate, and in 1S38 voted against the 
resolution declaring that the citizens of the 
States had no right to interfere with the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Federal territories. He 
was Governor of New York, 1844-6.] 

As they who, tossing midst the storm 
at night, 

While turning shoreward, whei'e a 
beacon shone, 

Meet the walled blackness of the 
heaven alone, 

So, on the turbulent waves of party 
tossed, 

In gloom and tempest, men have seen 
thy light 

Quenched in the darkness. At thy 
hour of noon, 

"While life was pleasant to thy un- 
dimmed sight, 

And, day by day, within thy spirit grew 
A holier hope than young Ambition 
knew. 

As through ^y rural quiet, not in vain, 
Pieiced the sharp thrill of Freedom’s 
cry of pain, 

Man of the millions, thou art lost too 
soon ! 

Portents at which the bravest stand 
aghast, — ^ 

The birth-throes of a Future, strange 
and vast. 

Alarm the land ^ yet thou, so wise 
and strong, 

Suddenly summoned to the burial bed, 

Lapp^ in its slumbers deep and ever 
long, 

Hear'stnotthe tumult surging over-head. 

i^ho now shall rally Freedom’s scatter- 
host? 


Who wear the mantle of the leade. 
lost? 

Who stay the march of slavery ? He 
whose voice 

Hath called thee from thy task-field 
shall not lack 

Yet bolder champions, to beat brave- 
ly back 

The wrong which, through his poor 
ones, reaches Him :• 

Yet firmer hands shall Freedom’s torch- 
lights trim, 

And wave them high across the 
abysmal black, 

Till bound, dumb millions there shall 
see them and rejoice. 

I 10/^ mo.f 1847. 


CHANNING.44 

Not vainly did old poets tell, 

Nor vainly did old genius paint 

God’s great and crowning miracle, — 
The hero and the saint ! 

For even in a faithless day 

Can we our sainted ones discern ; 

And feel, while with them on the way, 
Our hearts within us.burm 

And thus the common tongue and pen 
Wliich, world-wide, echo Chan 
ning’s fame, 

As one of Heaven’s anointed men. 
Have sanctified his name. 

In vain shall Rome her portals bar, ^ 
And shut from him her saintly prize, 

Whoiji, in the world’s great calendar, 
All men shall canonize. 

By Narragansett’s snjmy bay, 

Beneath bis green embowering wood. 


TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES £. STORES. 
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To me it seems but yesterday 
Since at his side I stood. 

The slopes lay green with summer rams. 
The western wind blew fresh and fiee, 

And glimmered down the orchard lanes 
The white suif of the sea. 

With us was one, who, calm and true, 
Life’s highest purpose understood, 

And, like Ins blessed Master, knew 
The joy of doing good. 

Unlearned, unknown to lettered fame, 
Yet on the lips of England’s poor 

And toiling millions dwelt his name. 
With blessings evermore. 

Unknowm to power or place, yet where 
The sun looks o’er the Carib sea. 

It blended with the freeman’s prayer 
And song of jubilee. 

He told of England’s sin and wrong, — 
The ills her suffering childrenknow, — 

The squalor of the city’s throng,— 

The green field’s want and woe. 

O’er Channing’s face the tenderness 
Of sympathetic sorrow stole, 

Like a still shadow, passionless, — 

The sorrow of the soul. 

But W’hen the generous Briton told 
How hearts were answering to liis 
own, 

And freedom’s rising murmur rolled 
Up to the dull-eared throne, 

I saw, methought, a glad surprise 
Thrill through that frail and pain- 
worn frame, 

And, kindling in those deep, calm eyes, 
A still and earnest flame. 

His few, brief words were such as move 
The human heart, — the Faith-sown 
seeds 

Which ripen in the soil of love 
To high heroic deeds. 

No bars of sect or clime were felt,— 
The Babel strife of tongues had 
ceased,— 

And at one common altar knelt 
The Quaker and the priest. 

And not in vain : with strength renewed. 
And zeal refreshed, and hope less dim 


For that brief meeting, each pursued 
The path allotted him. 

How echoes yet each Western hill 
And vale with Channing’s dying word 1 
How are the hearts of freemen still 
By that great warning stirred ! 

The stranger treads his native soil, 

And pleads, with zeal unfelt before, 
The honest right of British toil, 

The claim of England’s poor. 

Before him time- wrought barriers fall, 
Old fears subside, old hatreds melt, 
And, sti etching o’er the sea’s blue wall, 
The Saxon greets the Celt. 

The yeoman on the Scottish lines, 

The Sheffield grinder, worn and grim, 
The delver in the Cornwall mines, 

Look up with hope to him. 

Swmrt smiters of the glowing steel, 

Dark feeders of the forge’s flame, 
Pale watchers at the loom and wheel, 
Repeat his honoured name. 

And thus the influence of that hour 
Of converse on Rhode Island’s strand, 
Lives m the calm, r-esistless power 
Which moves our father-land. 

God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 
And Truth, at his requiiing taught, 

He quickens into deeds. 

Where is the victory of the grave ? 

What dust upon the spirit lies? 

God keeps the sacred life he gave,— 
The prophet never dies ! 


TO THE MEMORY OF 

CHARLES B. STORRS, 

LATE PRESIDENT OF WESTERN EESER1 
COLLEGE. 

Thou hast fallen in thine armour, 

Thou martyr of the Lord ! 

With thy last breath ciying,- “On- 
ward!” 

And thy hand upon the sword. 

The haughty heart dendeth, 

And the sinful lip reviles, 
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But the blessing of the perishing 
Around thy pillow smiles ! 

When to our cup of trembling, 

The added drop is given, 

And the long-suspended thunder 
Falls terribly from Heaven, — 
Wlien a new and fearful fieedom 
Is proffered of the Lord 
To the slow-consuming Famine, — 
The Pestilence and Sword ! — 

■When the refuges of Falsehood 
Shall be swept away in wrath, 
And the temple shall be shaken, 
With its idol, to the earth, 

Shall not thy words of warning 
Be all remembered then ? 

And thy now unheeded message 
Burn in the hearts of men ? 

Oppression’s hand may scatter 
Its nettles on thy tomb, 

And even Christian bosoms 
Deny thy memory room ; 

For l3dng lips shall torture 
I Thy mercy into crime, 

And the slanderer shall flourish 
As the bay-tree for a time. ' 

But where the south-wind lingers 
On Carolina’s pines, 

Or falls the careless sunbeam 
Down Georgia’s golden mines, — 
Where now beneath his burden 
The toiling slave is driven, — 
Where now a tyrant’s mockery 
Is offered unto Heaven, — 

Where Mammon hath its altars 
Wet o’er with human blood. 

And pride and lust debases 
The workmanship of God, — 
There shall thy praise be spoken, 
Kedeemed from Falsehood’s ban, 
■When the fetters shall be broken. 
And the s^e shall be a fncw / 

Joy to thy spiiit, brother ! 

A thodsan^ hearts are warm, - 
A thousand kindred bosoms 
Are. baring to the storm, 

What though red-handed Violence 
With secret Fraud combine? 

,The wall of ffre is round ns, — 

, ^ Our Present Help wns tMae. 


Lo, — the waking up of nations, 

Fiom Slavery’s fatal sleep, — 

The murmur of a Universe, — 

Deep calling unto Deep 1 
Joy to thy spirit, brother ! 

On every wind of heaven 
The onward cheer and sumi|ions 
Of Freedom’s voice is given ! 

Glory to God for ever ! 

Beyond the despot’s will 
The soul of Freedom liveth 
Imperishable still. 

The words which thou hast uttered 
Are of that soul a part. 

And the good seed thou hast scattered 
Is springing from the heart. 

In the evil days before us, 

And the trials yet to come, — 

In the shadow of the prison. 

Or the cruel martyrdom, — 

We will think of thee, O brother ! 

And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive, 

And the anthem of the free. 

1834 - 

lines. 

ON THS DEATH OP S. O. TORHEY. 

Gone before us, O our brother, 

To the spirit-land I 
Vainly look we for another 
In thy place to stand. 

Who shall offer youth and beauty 
On the wasting shrine 
Of a stern and lofty duty, 

With a faith like thine ? 

O, thy gentle smile of greeting 
Who again shall see ? 

Who amidst the solemn meeting 
Gaze again on thee ? — 

Who, when peril gathei's o’ei us. 

Wear so calm a brow? 

Who, with evil men before us 
So serene as thou ? 

Early hath the spoiler found thee 
Brother of our love I 
Autumn’s faded earth around thee. 
And its storms above ! 

Evermore that turf fie lightly. 

And, with future showers. 



DANIEL WHEELER. 


O’er thy slumbers fre*.h and brightly 
Blow the summer floweis I 

In the lochs thy forehead gracing, 

Not a silvery streak ; 

Nona line of sorrow’s tracing 
On thy fair young cheek ; 

Eyes of light an'd lips of roses, 

Such as Hylas wore, — 

Over all that cijrt'ain closes, 

Which shall tise no more ! 

Will the vigil Love is keeping 
Round that grave of thine, 
Mournfully, like Jazer weeping 
Over Sibmah’s vine,4S — 

Will the pleasant memories, swelling 
Gentle hearts, of thee, 

In the spirit’s distant dwelling 
All unheeded be ? 

If the spirit ever gazes, 

From its journey ings, back ; 

If the immortal ever traces 
O’er its mortal track j 
Wilt thou not, 0 brother, meet us 
Sometimes on our way, 

And, in hours of sadness, greet us 
As a spirit may^ 

Peace be with thee, 0 our brother, 

In the spirit -land ! 

Vainly look we for another 
In thy place to stand. 

Unto Truth and Freedom giving 
All thy early powers, 

Be thy virtues with the living, 

And thy spirit ours 1 

DANIEL WHEELER. 

[Daniel Wheeler, a minister of the Society 
of Fneuds, and who had laboured in the cause 
of his Divine Master in Great Britain, Russia, 
and the islands of the Pacific, died in New 
York in the spring of 1840, while on a religious 
visit to this country.] 

0 DBARLY loved ! 

And worthy of our love !— No more 
Thy aged form shall rise before 
The husHed and waiting woi-shipper, 

In meek obedience utterance giving 
To words of truth, so fresh and living, 
That, even to the inward sense, 

They bore unquestioned evidence 
Of an anointed Messenger j 
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I Or, bowing down thy silver hair 
I In reverent awfulness of prayer,— 

The world, its time and sense, shu 
! out, — 

I The brightness of Faith’s holy tiance 
Gathered upon thy countenance, 

As if each lingering cloud of doubt,— 
The cold, dark shadows resting here 
In Time’s unluminous atmosphere, — 
Were lifted by an angel’s hand, 

And thiough them on thy spiiitual eye 
Shone down the blessedness on high, 
The glory of the Better Land ! 

The oak has fallen ! 

While, meet for no good work, the vim 
May yet its worthless branches twine. 
Who knoweth not that with thee fell 
A great man in our Israel ? 

Fallen, while thy loins were girded still 
Thy feet with Zion’s dews still wet, 
And m thy hand retaining yet 
The pilgiim’s staff and scallop-shell ! 
Unharmed, and safe, where, wild anc 
free. 

Across the Neva's cold morass 
The breezes from the Frozen Sea 
With winter’s arrowy keennesi 
pass} 

Or where the unwaming tropic, gale 
Siiiote to the waves thy tattered sail, 
Or where the noon-hour’s fervid heat 
Against Tahiti’s mountains heat ; 

The same mysterious Hand wliicl 
gave 

Deliverance upon land and wave, 
Teflipered for thee the blasts whicl 
blew 

Ladaga’s frozen surface o’er, 

And blessed for thee the baleful dew 
Of evening upon Eimeo’s shore, 
Beneath this sunny heaven of ours, 
Midst our soft airs and opening flower* 
Hath given thee a grave ! 

His will be done, 

Who seetb not as man, whose way 
Is not as ours 1 — ’Tis well with thee 
Nor anxious doubt nor dark dismay 
Disquieted thy closing day, 

But, evermore, thy soul could say, 

“ My Father careth still for me ! ” 
Called* from thy hearth and home,— 
from her, 

The last hud on thy household tree, 
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DANIEL NEALL. 


The last dear one to minister 
In duty and in love to thee, 

From all which nature holdeth dear. 
Feeble with years and worn with 
pain, 

To seek our distant land again, 
Bound in the spirit, yet unknowing 
The things V'hich should befall thee 
here. 

Whether for labour or for death, 

In childlike trust serenely going 
To that last trial of thy faith I 

O, far away, 

Where never shines our Noithem star 
On that dark waste which Balboa saw 
From Darien’s mountains stretching far, 
So strange, heaven-broad, and lone, 
that there. 

With forehead to its damp wind bare. 
He bent his mailed knee in awe i 
In many an isle whose coral feet 
The surges of that ocean beat, 

In thy palm shadows, Oahu, 

And Honolulu’s silver bay, 

. Amidst Owyhee’s hills of blue, 

And taro-plains of Tooboonai, 

Are gentle hearts, which long shall be 
Sad as our own at thought of tliee, — 
Worn sowers of Truth’s holy seed. 
Whose souls in weaiiness and need 
Were strengthened and refreshed by 
thme. 

For blessed by our*?^ather’s band 
Was thy deep love and tender care, 
Thy ministry and fervent prayer, — 
Grateful as Esh col’s clustered vine 
To Israel in a weary land ! 

And they who drew 
By thousands round thee, in the hour 
Of prayerful waiting, hushed and 
deep. 

That He who bade the islands keep 
Silence before him, might renew 

Their strength with his unslumbering 
power. 

They too shall mourn that thou art gone, 
That never more thy aged lip 
Shan soofet the weak, the erring warn. 
Of ^ose who first, ngoicii^, heard 
' Tbyoteg^ the Gospel’ s glorious 

( word,^ — - 

' ^ Seals of thy true apostleship- 
I if tlbe 


Whose gems of gloiy purely burn 
Around the ransomed ones in bliss, 
Be evermore leserved for them 

Who here, through toil and soirow 
turn 

Many to righteousness, — - 

May we not think of 
That star-like crown and bear- 


ing, , - 

Amidst Heaven s wRife and blissful 
band, 

The fadeless palm-brar\ph in thy hand ; 
And joining with a seraph’s tongue 
In that new song the elders sung, 
Ascribing to its blessed Giver ^ 
Thanksgiving, love, and praise for evdft ! 


Farewell ! 

And though the ways of Zion mourn 
When her stiong ones are called away. 
Who like thyself have calmly home 
The heat and burden of the day, 

Yet He who slumbereth not nor sleepeth 
His ancient watch around us keepeth ; 
Still, sent from his ci eating hand. 

New witnesses for Truth shall stand, — 
New instruments to sound abroad 
The Gospel of a i-isen Lord ; 

To gather to the fold once more 
The desolate and gone astray, 

The scattered of a cloudy day. 

And Zion’s broken walls restore ; 
And, through the travail and the toil 
Of true obedience, minister] 

Beauty for ashes, and the oil 
Of joy for mourning, unto her ! 

So shall her holy hounds increase 
With -walls of praise and gates of peace : 
So shall the Vine, which martyr tears 
And blood sustained in other years, 
With fresher life be clothed upon ; 
And to the world in beauty show 
Like the rose-plant of J ericho, 

And glorious as Lebanon 1 


DANIEL NEALL. 


Friend of the Slave, ana yet the friend 
of all; 

Lover of peace, yet ever foremost, 
when 

The need of battling Freedom called 
fpr mei?- 
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To plant the banner on the outer wall j 
Gentle and kindly, ever at distress 
Melted to more than woman’s tender- 
n^s, 

Yet firm and steadfast, at his duty s post 
Fro#ii| the violence of a maddened 

' - 

Like sonje^lg'sif rock from which the 
waves are tossed ! 

Knowing his dills of love, men ques- 
tioned'^hot 

The faith of one whose walk and w'ord 
were rigk, — 

Who tranquilly in Life’s great task -field 

^ wrought, 

Alid, side by side with evil, scarcely 
caughtije ' , 

A stain upon His pilgrim garb of white; 
Prompt to redress another’s wrong, his 
own 

Leaving to Time and Truth and Peni- 
tence alone. 

II. 

Such was our friend. Formed on the 
good old plan, 

A true and brave and dovimright honest 
man ! — 

He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 
Nor in the church with hypocritic face 
Supplied with cant the lack of Christian 
grace; 

Loathing jiretence, he did with cheerful 

What others talked of while their hands 
were still : 

And, while “Lord, Lord !” the pious 
tyrants cried, 

Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 
His daily prayeis, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply doing 
GOOD. 

So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 
That, by his loss alone we know its 
worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked 
with us on earth. 

Uh^thmmthf 1846 . 

TO MY FRIEND ON THE 

DEATH OF HIS SISTER.^® 
Thine is a grief, the depth of which 
another 

May never know ; 


Yet, o’er the waters, 0 my stricken 
brother ! 

To thee I go. 

I lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine ; 

With even the w'eakness of my soul 
upholding 

The stiengSi of thine. 

I never knew, like thee, the dear de- 
parted ; 

I stood not hy 

When, in calm trust, the pure and tran- 
quil-hearted 
Lay down to die. 

And on thy ears my words of weak 
condoling 
Must vainly fall : 

The funeral bell which in thy heart is 
tolling, 

Sounds over all ! 

I wll not mock thee with the poor 
world’s common 
And heartless phrase, 

Nor wrong the memory of a sainted 
woman 

With idle praise. 

With silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come 

Where, in the shadoiw of a great afflic- 
tion, 

The soul sits dumb ! 

Yet, would I say what thy own heart 
approveth : 

Our Father’s will, 

Calling to Him the dear one whom He 
loveth, 

Is mercy still 

Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought : 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel,— 
The good die not I 

God calls our loved ones, hut we lose 
not wholly 

What He hath ^ven ; 

They live on earth, in thought and 
deed, as truly 
As in his heaven. 
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ELLIOTT. 


And she is with thee ; in thy path of 
trial 

She walketh yet ; 

Still with the baptism of tliy self-denial 
Her locks are wet. 

Up, then, my brother ! Lo, the fields 
of hai-vest 
Lie white in view ! 

She lives and loves thee, and the God 
thou servest 
To both IS true. 

Thrust in thy sickle ! — England’s toil- 
worn peasants 
Thy call abide j 

And she thou mourn ’st, a pure and holy 
presence, 

Shall glean heside ! 

TO MY SISTER. 

WITH A COPY OF “ SUPERNATURALISM OF 
NEW ENGLAND." 

Dear Sister I — while the wise and j 
sage 

Turn coldly from my playful page, 

And count it strange that ripened age 
Should stoop to boyhood’s folly ; 

I know that thou wilt judge aright 
Of all which makes the heart more light. 
Or lends one star-gleam to the night 
Of clouded Melancholy. 

Away with weary cares and themes I — 
Swing wide the moonlit gate of <lreams I 
Leave free once more the land which 
teems 

With wonders and romances I 
Where thou, with clear discerning eyes, 
Shalt rightly read the truth which lies 
Beneath the quaintly masking guise 
Of wild and wizard fancies. 

Lo ! once again our feet we set 
Oa still green wood-paths, twilight wet. 
By Icaiely brooks, whose waters fret 
roots of s^ctial beeches ; 

Again the hearth-fine glimmers o’er 
Heaneys whitewashed wall and painted 
fiodr, 

^ And young eyes widening to the lore 
^ Of and witmes. 

t heart the legend h mi. vain 
that holy hearth again. 


And calling back from care and pain, 
And death’s funereal sadness, 

Draws round its old familiar blaze 
The clustering groups of happier days. 
And lends to sober manhood’s gaze 
A glimpse of childish gladneS. 

And, knowing how my life hath been 
A weai’y work of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife with strong-willed 
men, 

Thou wilt not chide my turning 
To con, at times, an idje ihyme, 

To pluck a flower from childhood’s 
clime, ’ 

I Or listen, at Life’s noonday chime, 
j For the sweet bells of Morning ! 

ELLIOTT. 47 

Hands off! thou tithe-fat pluiideier! 
play 

No trick of priestcraft heie ! 

Back, puny lordlmg, darest thou lay 
A hand on Elliott’s hier? 

Alive, your rank and pomp, as dust, 
Beneath his feet he trod : 

He knew the locust swarm that cuised 
The harvest-fields of God. 

On these pale lips, the smothered 
thought 

Which England’s millions feel, 

A fierce and fearful splendour caught, 
As from his forge the Bteel. 
Strong-armed as Thor, — a shower of fire 
His smitten anvil flung ; 

God’s curse, Earth’s -wrong, dumb 
Hunger’s ire, — 

He gave them all a tongue ! 

Then let the poor man’s homy hands 
Bear up the mighty dead, 

And labour’s swart and stalwart bands 
Behind as mourners tread. 

Leave cant and craft their baptized 
bounds. 

Leave rank its minster floor ; 

Give England’s green and daisied 
grounds 

The poet of the poor ! 

Lay down upon his Sheaf’s green verge 
That brave old heart of oak, 

With fitting dirge from Sounding forge. 
And pall of furnace smoke ! 
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Where whirls the stone its dizzy rounds, 
And axe and sJedge are swung, 

And, timing to their stormy sounds 
His stormy lays are sung. 

There Tet the peasant’s step be heard, 
The gr/nder chant his ihyme ; 

For patron’s praise nor dainty word 
Befits the man or time. 

No soft lament nor dreamer’s sigh 
For him whose words were biead, — 
The Runic rhyme and spell wheieby 
The foodless ^oor were fed ! 

Pile up thy tombs of rank and pride, 

0 England, as thou wilt ! 

With pomp to nameless worth denied, 
Emblazon titled guilt ! 

No part or lot in these we claim ; 

But, o’er the sounding wave, 

A common right to Elliott’s name, 

A freehold m his grave ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS 
MEMOIRS. 

Deau friends, who lead the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 
A beauty and a haimony 
The many never learn ! 

Kindred in soul of him who found 
In simple flower and leaf and stone 
The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known,— 

Accept this record of a life 
As sweet and pure, as calm and good. 
As a long day of blandest June 
In green field and m wood. 

How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, : 
The brook-hke munnur of his song 
Of nature’s simple joys ! 

rhe violet by its mossy stone, * 

The primrose by the river’s brim, 

A.nd chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him. 

The sunrise on his breezy lake, 

The roq? tints his sunset brought, 

, World-seen,' are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 
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Alt builds on sand ; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall ; 
But that which sliares the life of God 
With him siirviveth all. 

TO FREDRIKA BREMER. 

Seeress of the misty Noiland, 
Daughter of the Vikings bold. 
Welcome to the sunny Vineland, 

Which thy fathers sought of old. 

Soft as flow of Silja’s waters, 

When the moon of summer shines, 
Strong as Winter from his mountains 
Roaring through the sleeted pines. 

Heart and ear, we long have listened 
To thy saga, rune, and song, 

As a household joy and presence 
We have known and loved thee long. 

By the mansion s marble mantle, 

Round the log-walled cabin’s hearth, 
Thy sweet thoughts and nortliern fancies 
Meet and mingle with our mirth. 

And o’er weary spirits keeping 
Sorrow’s night-watch, long and chill, 
Shine they like thy sun of .summer 
Over midnight vale and hill. 

We alone to thee are stiangers, 

Thou our friend and teacher art ; 
Come, and know us as we know thee, 
Let us meet thee lieart to heart ! 

To our homes and household altais 
We, in turn, thy steps would lead, 

As thy loving hand has led us 
O’er the threshold of the Swede. 

KOSSUTH. 49 

Type of two mighty continents !— 
combining 

The strength of Europe with the 
warmth and glow 

Of Asian song and piophecy,— the 
shining 

Of Orient splendours over Northern 
snow ! 

Who shall receive him? Wlio. un- 
blushing, speak 

Welcome to him, who, while he strove 
to break 
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The Austrian yoke from Magyar neclcs, 
smote off 

At the same blow the fetters of the 
serf, — 

Rearing the altar of his Father-land 

On the firm base of freedom, and 
thereby 

Lifting to Heaven a patriot’s stainless 
hand, 

Mocked not the God of Justice with 
a lie I 

Who shall be Freedom’s mouth-piece ? 
"Who shall give 

Her welcoming cheer to the great fugi- 
tive? 

Not he who, all her sacred trusts be- 
traying, 

Is scourging hack to slavery’s hell of 
pain 

The swarthy Kossuths of our land 
again ! 

Not he whose utterance now from lips 
designed 

The bugle-march of Liberty to wand, 

^Lnd call her hosts beneath the break- 
ing light,— 

The keen reveille of her mom of fight, — 

Is but the hoarse note of the blood- 
hound’s baying, 

The wolfs long howl behind the hond- 
man’s flight I 

O for the tongue of him who lies at rest 

In Quincy’s shade of patrimonial 
. trees, — 

Last of the Puritan tribunes and the 
best, — 

To lend a voice to Freedom’s sym- 
pathies. 

And hail the coming of the noblest 
guest 

The Old World’s wrong has given the 
New World of the West I 

BURNS. 

o|sr rracsmKG a sprig of HKATHSa nr 

BIX^SOK. 

No more these shnple flowers belong 

To Se^^ttish maid and lover ; 

Sown in the connnon soil of soa^, 

^ They the wide world over. 

^ ®n4 tears, in sun and showers, 

^ The minsfeel and the heather, 

singer and fibe flowers 
; P^siai^ e^Uvtetc^ethet; 


Wild heather-bells and Robert Bums 1 
The moorland flower and peasant ! 
How, at their mention, memory turns 
Her pages old and pleasant ! 

The gray sky wears again its gold 
And purple of adorning, 

And manhood’s noonday shadows hold 
The dews of boyhood’s morning. 

The dews that washed the dust and soil 
From off the wings of pleasure. 

The sky, that flecked the ground of toil 
With golden threads of leisure. 

I call to mind the summer day. 

The early harvest mowing. 

The sky with sun and clouds at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing. 

I hear the blackbird in the com, 

The locust in the haying ; 

And, like the fabled hunter’s horn, 

Old tunes my heart is playing. 

How oft that day, with fond delay, 

I sought the maple’s shadow. 

And sang with Bums the hours away, 
Forgetful of the meadow 1 

Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead, 
I beard the squirrels leaping, 

The good dog listened while I icad, 
And wagged his tail in keeping. 

I watched him while in sportive mood 
I lead “ TAe I'tva stoiy. 

And half believed he understood 
Tie poet’s allegory. 

Sweet day, sweet song ! — ^The golden 
hours 

Grew brighter for that singing, 

From brook and bird and meadow 
flowers 

A dearer welcome bringing. 

New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over Woman ; 

And dauy life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common, 

I woke to find the simple truth 
Of fact and feeling better 
Than all the dreams that held my youth 
A still repining debtor : 
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That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 
The themes of sweet discoursing ; 

The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue rehearsing. 

Why dream of lands of gold and pearl. 
Of loving knight and lady, 

When farmer hoy and barefoot girl 
Were wandering there already? 

I saw through all familiar things 
The romance underlying j 

The joys and griefs that plume the wings 
Of Fancy skyward flying. 

I saw the same blithe day return, 

The same sweet fall of even, 

That rose on wooded Craigie-bum, 

And sank on crystal Devon. 

I matched with Scotland’s heathery hills 
The sweet-brier and the clover j 

With Ayr and Doon, my native rills, 
Their wood-hymns chanting over. 

O’er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 

I saw the Man uprising ; 

No longer common or unclean, 

The child of God’s baptizing ! 

With clearer eyes I saw the worth 
Of life among the lowly ; 

The Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy. 

And if at times an evil strain, 

To lawless love appealing, 

Broke in upon the sweet refrain 
Of pure and healthful feeling, 

It died upon the eye and ear, 

No inward answer gaining ; 

No heart had I to see or hear 
The discord and the staining. 

Let those who never erred forget 
His worth, in vain bewailings ; 

Sweet Soul of Song !— I own my debt 
Uncancelled by his failings I 

Lament who will the ribald line 
Which tells his lapse from duty, 

How kissed the maddening lips of wine 
Or wanton ones of beauty ; 

But think, while falls that shade between 
Th^ erring one and Heaven, 
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That he who loved like Magdalen, 

Like her may be forgiven. 

Not his the song whose thunderous 
chime 

Eternal echoes render,— 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendour ! 

But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 

Through all his tuneful ait, how strong 
The human feeling gushes ! 

The very moonlight of his song 
Is warm with smiles and blushes ! 

Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 

So Bonnie Doon” but tarry j 
Blot out the Epic’s stately rhyme, 

But spare his Highland Mary ! 


WILLIAM FORSTER.S“ 

The years are many since his hand 
Was laid upon my head, 

Too weak and young to understand 
The serious words he said. 

Yet often now the good man’s look 
Before me seems to swim, 

As if some inward feehng took 
The Outward guise of him. 

As if, in passion’s heated war, 

Or near temptation’s charm, 
Through him the low-voiced monitor 
Forewarned me of the harm. 

Stranger and pilgrim !— from that day 
Of meeting, first and last. 

Wherever Duty’s pathway lay, 

His reverent steps have passed. 

The poor to feed, the lost to seek, 

To proffer life to death, 

Hope to the erring, — to the weak 
The strength of his own faith. 

To plead the captive’s right ^ remove 
The sting of hate from Law j 
And soften in the fire of love 
The hardened steel of War, 
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He walked the dark woild, ui the mild, 
Still guidance of the Light ; 

In tearful tenderness a child, 

A strong man in the right. 

From what great perils, on his way. 

He found, in piayer, release ; 

Tlirough what abysmal shadows lay 
His pathway unto peace, 

God knoweth : we could only see 
The tranquil strength he gained ^ 

The bondage lost in liberty, 

The fear in love unfeigned. 

And I, — my youthful fancies grown 
The habit of the man. 

Whose field of life by angels sown 
The vsdldmg vines o’erran, — 

^pw bowed in silent gratitude. 

My manhood’s heart enjoys 
'hat reverence for the pure and good 
_ Which blessed the dreaming boy’s. 

hill shines the light of holy lives 
Like star-beams over doubt ; 

Sach sainted memory, Christlike, drives 
Some dark possession out. 

) friend 1 O brother I not in vain 
Thy life so calm and true, 

The silver dropping of the rain, 

The fall of summer dew ! 

dow many burdened hearte have prayed 
Their lives like thine m%ht he ! 

5ut more shall pray henceforth for aid 
To lay them down like thee. 

jYith vpeary hand, yet steadfast will. 

In old age as in youth, 

Cby Master found mee sowing still 
The good seed of his truth. 

^ on thy task -field closed the day 
In goiden-skied decline, 
dis angel met diee on the way. 

And lopi his arm to thineu 

Ihj btest ca«e for maii,--thy last 
, Of earthly thought a prayer, — 
who thy mantle, backward cast, 

' L& v^orthy now to wear ? 


jMethinks the mound which marks thy 
bed, 

Might bless our land and save. 

As rose, of old, to life the dead 
Who touched the prophet’s grave ! 

RANTOUL.S' 

One day, along the electric wire 
His manly word for F reedom sped ; 
“We came next morn : that tongue of fire 
Said only, “ He who spake is dead 1” 

Dead ! while his voice ivas living yet, 

In echoes lound the pillared dome I 
Dead ! while his blotted page lay wet 
With themes of state and loves of 
home I 

Dead ! in that crowning grace of time, 
That triumph of life’s zenith hour ! 
Dead ! while we watched his manhood’s 
prime 

Break fiom the slow bud into flower 1 

Dead ! he so great, and strong, and 
wise, 

While the mean thousands yet drew 
breath ; 

How deepened, through that dread sur- 
prise, 

The mystery and the awe of death ! 

From the high place whereon our votes 
Had borne him, clear, calm, earnest, 

; fell 

His first words, like the pi elude notes 
Of some great antl^em yet to swell. 

We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 
Our champion waiting in his place 
For the last battle of the world, — 

The Armageddon of the race. 

I Through him we hoped to speak the 
word 

Which wins the freedom of a land ; 
And lift, for human right, the sword 
Which dropped from Hampden’s dy- 
ing hand. 

For he had sat at Sidn^’s feet. 

And walked with Pym and Vane 
apart ; 

And, through the centuries, felt the beat 
Of Freedom’s march in Cromwell's 
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He knew the paths the worthies held, 
Where England’s best and wisest trod, 
And, lingering, drank the springs that 
welled 

Beneath the touch of Milton’s rod. 

IJo wild enthusiast of the right, 
Self-poised and clear, he showed al- 
way 

The coolness of his northern night. 

The ripe repose of autumn’s day. 

His steps were slow, yet forward still 
He pressed where others paused or 
failed ; 

The calm star clomb with constan t will, — 
The restless meteor flashed and paled I 

Skilled in its subtlest wile, he knew 
And owned the higher ends of Law ; 
Still rose majestic on his view 
The awful Shape the schoolman saw. 

Her home the heart of God ; her voice 
The choral harmonies whereby 
The stars, through all their spheres, re- 
joice, 

The rhythmic rule of earth and sky ! 

We saw his great powers misapplied 
To poor ambitions j yet, through all, 
We saw him take the weaker side, 

And right the wronged, and free the 
tfiralh 

Now, looking o’er the frozen North 
For one lilce him in word and act, 

A To caU her old, free spirit forth. 

And give her faith me life of fact,— 

To break her party bonds of shame, 
And labour with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 
Of Liberty the synonym,— 

We sweep the land from hill to strand, 
We seek the strong, the wise, the 
brave, 

And, sad of heart, return to stand 
In silence by a new-made grave 1 

There, where his hreezy hills of home 
Look out upon his sail-white seas, 
The sounds of winds and waters come. 
And shape themselves to words like 
these : 


“Why, murmuring, mourn that he, 
whose power 

Was lent to Party over-long, 

Heard the still whisper at the hour 
He set his foot on Party wTong ? 

“The human life that closed so well 
No lapse of folly now can stain ; 

The lips whence Fieedom’s protest fell 
No meaner thought can now profane. 

“Mightier than living voice his grave 
That lofty protest utters o’er ; 
Through roaring wind and smiting wave 
It speaks his hate of wiong once 
more. 

“Men of the North ! your weak regret 
Is wasted here j arise and pay 
To freedom and to him your debt, 

By following where he led the way ! ” 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF JOSEPH 
STURGE. 

In the fair land o’erwatched by Ischia’s 
mountains, 

Across the charmM bay 
Whose blue waves keep with Capri's 
silver fountains 
Perpetual holiday, 

A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten, 
His gold-bought masses given : 
And Rome’s great altar smokes with 
gums to sweeten 
Her foulest gift to Heaven. 

And while all Naples thrills with mute 
thanksgiving, 

The court of England’s queen 
For the dead monster so abhorred while 
living 

In mourning garb is seen, 

With a true sonow God rebukes that 
feignmg ; 

By lone E^baston’s side 
Stands a great city in the sky’s sad 
raining. 

Bare-headed and wet-eyed I 

Silent for once the restless hive of labour, 
Save the low funeral tread, 

Or voice of craftsman whispering to his 
neighbour 

Thp jTOod deeds of the dead 
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For him no minster’s chant of t];^e ini' 
mortals 

Rose from the lips of sin ; 

No mitred priest swnng back the heav- 
enly portals 

To let the white soul in. 

But Age and Sickness framed their tear- 
ful faces 

In the low hovel’s door, 

And prayers went up from all the dai*k 
by-places 

And Ghettos of the poor. 

The pallid toiler and the negro chattel, 

The vagrant of the street, 

The human dice wherewith in games 
of battle 

The lords of earth compete, 

Touched with a grief that needs no out- 
ward draping, 

All swelled the long lament, 

Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, 
shaping 

His viewless monument ! 

For never yet, with ritual pomp and 
splendour, 

In the long heretofore, 

A heart more loyal, warm, and true, 
and tender, 

Has England’s turf closed o’er. 

And if there fell from out her grand old 
steeples 

No crash of brazen wail, 

The murmurous woe of kindreds, 
tongues, and peoples 

Swept in on every gale. 

It came from Holstein’s birchen- belted 
meadows, 

And from the tropic calms 
Of Indian Islands in the sun-smit 
shadows 

Of Occidental palms ; 

From the locked roadsteads of the 
Bothnian peasants, 

And harbours of the Finn, 
'Where war’s worn victims saw his gen- 
tle presence 

Come sailing. Christ-like, in. 

To seek the lost, to huild the' old waste 
places* 


OE JOSEPH STURGE. 


To link the hostile shores 

Of severing seas, and sow with Eng- 
land’s daisies 

Tlie moss of F inland’s moors. 

Thanks for the good man’s beautiful 
example, 

Who in the vilest saw 

Some sacied crypt or altar of a temple 

Still vocal with God's law ; 

And heard with tender ear the spirit 
sighing 

As from its prison cell, 

Praying for pity, like the mournful crying 

Of Jonah out of hell. 

Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s per- 
suasion, 

But a fine sense of right. 

And Truth’s directness, meeting each 
occasion 

Straight as a line of light. 

His faith and works, like streams that 
intermmgle, 

In the same channel ran : 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept 
single 

Shamed all the frauds of man. 

The veiy gentlest of all human natures 

He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s 
creatures 

With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Tender as woman ; manliness and 
meekness 

In him were so allied 

That they who judged him by lus 
strength or weakness 

Saw but a single side. 

Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal 
seemed nourished 

By failure and by fall ; 

Still a large faith in human-kind he 
cherished, \ 

And in God’s love for all. 

And now he rests; his greatness and 
his sweetness 

No more shall seem at strife ; 

And death has moulded into calm com- 
pleteness 

The statue of his life. 
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Where the dews glisten and the song- 
birds warble, 

His dust to dust is laid, 

In Nature's keeping, with no pomp of 
marble 

To shame his modest shade. 

The forges glow, the hammers all are 
ringing ; 

Beneath its smoky vale, 

Hard by, the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail. 

But round his grave are quietude and 
beauty. 

And the sweet heaven above, — 
The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love I 

TO J. T. F. 

ON A BI.ANK LEAF OF “ POEMS PRINT ED, 
NOT PUBLISHED ’ 

Well thought I who would not rather 
hear 

The songs to Love and friendship sung 
Than those which move the stranger’s 
tongue, 

And feed his unselected ear ? 

Our social joys are more than fame ; 
Life withers in the public look. 

Why mount the pillory of a book, 

Or barter comfort for a name ? 

Who in a house of glass would dwell, 
With curious eyes at every pane? 

To ring him in and out again, 

Who wants the public crier’s bell ? 

To see the angel in one’s way, 

Who waits to play the ass’s part, — 
Bear on his back the wizard Art, 

And in his service speak or bray ? 

And who his manly locks would shave, 
And quench the eyes of comm'on sense, 
To share the noisy recompense 
That mocked the shorn and blinded 
slave ? 

The heart has needs beyond the head, 
And, starving in the plenitude 
Of stiange gifts, cmves its common 
food,— 

Our human natuie’s daily bread. 


1 

We are'^ but men : no gods aie we, 

To sit in mid-heaven, cold and bleak, 
Each separate, on his painful peak, 
Thin-cloaked in self-complacency 1 

Better his lot whose axe is swung 
In Wartburg woods, or that poor girl’s 
Who by the Ilm her spindle whiils 
And sings the songs that Luther sung. 

Than his who, old, and cold, and vain, 
At Weimar sat, a demigod. 

And bowed with Jove’s imperial nod 
His votaries in and out again ! 

Ply, Vanity, thy winged feet I 
Ambition, hew thy rocky stair ! 

Who envies him who feeds on air 
The icy splendour of his seat ? 

I see your Alps, above me, cut 
The dark, cold sky ; and dim and lone 
I see ye sitting, — stone on stone, — 
With human senses dulled and shut. 

I could not reach you, if I would, 

Nor sit among your cloudy shapes 5 
And (spare the fable of the grapes 
And fox) I would not if I couli 

Keep to your lofty pedestals ! 

The safer plain below I choose : 

Who never wins can rarely lose. 

Who never climbs as rarely falls. 

Let such as love the eagle’s scream 
Divide witl^ him his home of ice : 

For me shall gentler notes suffice, — 
The valley-song of bird and stream ; 

The pastoral bleat, the drone of bees, 
The flail-beat chiming far away, 

The cattle-low, at shut of day, 

The voice of God in leaf and breeze I 

Then lend thy hand, my wiser friend. 
And help me to the vales below, 

(In truth, I have not far to go,) 

Where sweet with flowers the fields 
extend, 

TO G. B. C. 

So spake Esaias ! so, in words of flame, 
Tekoa’s prophet-herdsman smote with 
blame 

The traffickers in men, and put to shame, 
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All earth and heaven D^p>r?fr 

The sacerdotal robbers of the poor. 

All the dread Scripture lives for thee 
again, 

To smite like lightning on the hands 
profane 

Lifted to bless the slave-whip and the 
chain. 

Once more th’ old Hebrew tongue 

Bends with the shafts of God a bow 
new-strung ! 

Take up the mantle which the prophets 
wore ; 


Warn with their warnings, — show the 
Christ once more 

Bound, scourged, and cmcified in his 
blameless poor ; 

And shake above our land 
The unquenched bolts that blazed in 
Hosea’s hand I 

Not vainlyshalt thou cast upon ouryeait 
The solemn burdens of the Orient seers. 
And smite with truth a guilty nation’s 
ears. 

Mightier was Luther’s woid 
Than Seckingen’s mailed aim or Hut- 
ton’s sword ! 


BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIE. 

John Brown of Ossawatomie spake on his dying day : 

“ I will not have to shrive my soul a priest in Slavery’s pay. 

But let some poor slave-mother whom I have striven to free, 

With her children, from the gallows-stair put up a prayer for me I ” 

John Brown of Ossawatomie, they led him out to die ; 

And lo I a poor slave-mother with her little child pressed nigh. 

Then the hold, blue eye grew tender, and the old harsh face giew mild, 
As he stooped between the jeemig ranks and kissed the negro’s child ! 

The shadows of his stormy life that moment fell apart ; 

And they who blamed the bloody hand foi-gave the loving heart. 

That kiss from all its guilty means redeemed the good intent. 

And round the grisly fighter’s hair the martyi’s aureole bent ! 

Perish with him the folly that seeks through evil good I 
Long live the generous purpose unstained with human blood 1 
Not the raid of midnight terror, but the thought which underlies. 

Not the borderer’s pnde of darmg, but the Christian’s sacrifice. 

Nevermore may yon Blue Ridges the Northern rifle here, 

Nor see the light of blazing homes flash on the negro’s spear. 

But let the free- winged angel Truth their guarded passes scale. 

To teach that right is more than might, and justice more than mail • 

So vainly shall Virginia set her battle in array ; 

In vain her trampling squadrons knead the winter snow with clay. 

She may strike the pouncing eagle, but she dares not harm the dove ; 
And every gate she bars to Hate shall open wide to Love ^ 


A MEMORIAL. 

M. A. C. 

THICKER, deeper, darker growing, 

" The solemn vista to the tomb 
Sfust know henceforth amother shadow, 
Ai^ give another cypres room. 


In love surpassing that of brothers, 

We walked, O friend, from child- 
hood’s day ; 

And, looking back o’er fifty summers, 
Our footprints tmck a common 
way. 
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One in our faith, and one our longing 
To make the world wthin our leach 
Somewhat the better for our living. 
And gladder for our human speech. 

Thou heard’st with me the far-off voices. 

The old beguiling song of fame, 

But life to thee was warm and piesent, 
And love was better than a name. 

To homely joys and loves and fiiendships 
Thy genial nature fondly clung ; 

And so the shadow on the dial 
Ran back and left thee always young. 

And who could blame the generous 
weakness 

Which, only to thyself unjust. 

So overprized the woith of others, 

And dwarfed thy own with self-dis- 
trust? 

All hearts grew warmer in the presence 
Of one who, seeking not his own, 
Gave freely for the love of giving, 

Nor reaped for self the harvest sown. 

Thy greeting smile was pledge and 
prelude 

Of generous deeds and kindly words : 
In thy large heart were fair guest-cham- 
bers, 

Open to sunrise and the birds ! 

The task was thine to mould and fashion 
Life’s plastic newness into grace ; 

To make the boyish heart heroic, 

And light with thought the maiden’s 
face. 

O’er all the land, in town and prairie, 
With bended heads of mourning, 
stand 

The living forms that owe their beauty 
And fitness to thy shaping hand. 

Thy call has come in ripened manhood. 
The noonday calm of heart and i^ind. 
While I, who dreamed of thy remaining 
To mourn me, linger still behind : 


But alf^thSt long sad day of s 


t summer 

My tears of mourning diopped with 
theirs. 


All day the sea- waves sobbed w ith sor- 
row, 

The birds forgot theii nieiry trills ; 
All day I heaid the pines lamenting 
With thine upon thy homestead hills. 

Green be those hillside pines for ever, 
And green the meadowy lowlands be, 
And gi-een the old memorial beeches, 
Name-carven in the woods of Lee ! 

Still let them greet thy life companions 
Who thither turn their pilgrim feet, 
In every mossy line recalling 
A tender memory sadly sweet. 

O friend ! if thought and sense avail not 
To know thee henceforth a? thou art, 
That all is well wth thee for ever 
I trust the instincts of ray heart. 

Thino be the quiet habitations, 

Thine the green pastures, blossom- 
sown. 

And smiles of saintly recognitipn, 

As sweet and tender as thy own. 

Thou com’st not from the hush and 
shadow 

To meet us, but to thee we come ; 
With thee we never can be sti angers, 
And where thou art must still be home. 


THOMAS STARR KING.* 

The great work laid upon his twoscore ^ 
years 

Is done, and well done. If we drop our 
tears, 

Who loved him as few men were ever 
loved, 

We mourn no plighted hope nor broken 
plan 


Live on, to owm, with self-upbraiding, 
A debt of love still due from me, — 
The vain remembrance of occasions, 

^ For ever lost, of serving thee. 

It was not mine among thy kindred 
To join the silent funeral prayers, 


■* Thomas Starr King, divine and author, 
was for twelve years pastor of Holies Street 
ChurSh, Boston, and afterwards minister of a 
Umtarian congregation at San Francisco, 
where he ^ed in 1864. He possessed great 
literary accomplishments, exhibited ^^rare 
genius, originality, ahd eloquence,’* and was 
an earnest advocate of the maintenance of the 
Union, exercising great influence ui California. 
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With him whose life stands rotinde’d and 
approved 

In the full growth and stature of a man. 

Mingle, O bells, along the Western 
slope. 

With your deep toll a sound of faith 
and hope ! 

Wave cheerily still, O banner, half-way 
down. 

From thousand-masted bay and steepled 
to'wn ! 

Let the strong organ with its loftiest 
swell 

Lrift the proud sorrow of the land, and 
tell 

That the brave sower saw his ripened 
giain. 

O East and West ! O morn and sunset 
twain 

No more for ever 1 — has he lived in vain 

Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, 
and told 

Your bridal service from his lips of gold? 

BRYANT ON HIS BIRTH- 
BAY. 

We praise not now the poet’s art. 

The rounded beauty of his song ; 

Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 

Not for the eye, familiar grown 

With charms to common sight de- 
nied, — 

The marvellous gift he shares alone 

, With him who walked on Rydal-side ; 

Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay. 
Too grave for smiles, too sweet for 
tears ; 

We speak his praise who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years. 

lYhen Peace brings Freedom in her 
train, 

Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 

i0s life is now his noblest strain. 

His manhood better than his verse 1 

Tfe^k God ! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 
dimmed and dwarfed, in times like 
these, 

'The poet seems beside the man I 


So be it 1 let the garlands die. 

The singer’s wreath, the painter’s 
meed, 

Let our names perish, if thereby 

Our country may be saved and freed J 


G. L. S.* 

He has done the woik of a true man, 

Crown him, honour him, love him. 
Weep over him, tears of woman. 

Stoop manliest brows above him ! 

O dusky mothers and daughters. 

Vigils of mourning keep for him ! 

Up in the mountains, and down by the 
waters, 

Lift up your voices and weep for him ! 

For the warmest of hearts is frozen, 

The freest of hands is still ; 

And the gap in our picked and cliosen 
The long years may not fill. 

No duty could overtask him, 

No need Iris will outrun ; 

Or ever our lips could ask him, 
hands the work had done. 

He forgot his own soul for others, 
Himself to his neighbour lending ; 

I He found the Lord in his suffering 
brothers, 

And not in the clouds descending. 

So the bed was sweet to die on, 

Whence he saw the doors wide swung 
Against whose bolted iron ^ 

The strength of his life was flung. 

And he saw ere his eye was darkened 
The sheaves of the harvest-bringing, 
And knew while his ear yet hearkened 
The voice of the reapers singing. 

Ah, well ! — The w^orld is discreet ; 

There aie plenty to pause and wait ; 
But here was a man who set his feet 
Sometimes in advance of fate, — . 


•Oeurit L Smith:, a wealthy phll^« 
thropist, and an active member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, who gave away large tracts of 
land, in lots of fifty acres, to poor white and 
black men. 


TO LYDIA MARI^ CHILD. 




Plucked off the old bark when the inner 
Was slow to renew it, 

And put to the Lord’s work the sinner 
When saints failed to do it. 

Never rode to the wrong’s rediessing 
A worthier paladin. 

Shall he not hear the blessing, 

*‘Good and faithful, enter in !” 


GARIBALDI. 

In trance and dream of old, God’s 
prophet saw 

The casting down of thrones. Thou, 
watching lone 

The hot Sardinian coast-line, hazy- 
hilled. 

Where, fringing round Caprera’s 
rocky zone 

With foam, the slow waves gather and 
withdraw, 

Behold’st the vision of the seer ful- 
filled, 

Andhear’st the sea-winds burdened 
with a sound 

Of falling chains, as, one by one 
unbound, 

The nations lift their right hands up 
and swear 

Their oath of freedom. From the 
chalk- white wall 

Of England, from the black Carpathian 
range, 

Along the Danube and the Theiss, 
dirough all 

The passes of the Spanish Pyrenees, 

And from the Seine’s thionged banks, 
a murmur strange 

And glad floats to thee o’er thy sum- 
mer seas 

On the salt wind that stirs thy whiten- 
ing hair, — 

The song of freedom’s bloodless 
victories 1 

Rejoice, 0 Gaiibaldil Though thy 
sword 

Failed at Rome’s gates, and blood 
^ seemed vainly poured 

Where, in Christ’s name, the crowned 
infidel 

Of France wrought murder with the 
arms of hell 


On that sad mountain slope whose 
ghostly dead, 

Unmindful of the gray exorcist’s ban, 

Walk, unappeased, the chambered 
Vatican, 

And draw the curtains of Napoleon’s 
bed ! 

God’s providence is not blind, but, full 
of eyes, 

It searches all the refuges of lies ; 

And in His time and way, the accursed 
things 

Before whose evil feet thy hattle-gage 
Has clashed defiance fiom hot youth 
to age 

Shall perish. All men shall be priests 
and kings, — 

One royal brotherhood, one church 
made free 

By love, which is the law of liberty ! 

1869. 

TO LYDIA MARIA CHILD,* 

ON READING HER POEM IN THE STANDARD. 

The sweet spring day is glad with 
music, 

But through it sounds a sadder strain ; 

The worthiest of our narrowing circle 
Sings Loring’s dirges o'er again. 

0 woman greatly loved I I join thee 
In tender memoiies of our fnend ; 

With thee across the awful spaces 
The greeting of a soul I send I 

What cheer hath he ? How is it with 
him? ^ 

Where lingers he this weaiy while ? 

Over what pleasant fields of Heaven 
Dawns the sweet sunrise of his smile ? 

Does he not know our feet are treading 
The earth hard down on Slavery’s 
grave? 

That, in our crowning exultations. 

We miss the chaim his presence gave ? 


* Lydia Maria Child, authoress of many 
educational and popular works, stories for 
chil^en, and memoirs of eminent women, and 
a very effective and earnest anti-slavery writer, 
for which she was greatly reviled by the pro- 
slavery party. 
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Why on this spring air comes no whisper 
Fiom him to tell us all is well? 

Why to our flower-time comes no token 
Of lily and of asphodel ? 

I feel the unutterable longing. 

Thy hunger of the heart is mine ; 

I reach and grope for hands in darkness, 
My ear grows sharp for voice or sign. 

Still on the lips of all we question 
The finger of God’s silence lies ; 

Will the lost hands in ours be folded? 
Will the shut eyelids ever rise ? 

O friend ! no proof beyond this yearn- 

This outreach of our hearts, we need ; 
God will not mock the hope He giveth, 
No love He prompts shall vainly 
plead. 

Then let us stretch our hands in dark- 
ness. 

And call our loved ones o’er and 
o’er; 

Some day their arms shall close about 
us. 

And the old voices speak once more. 

No dreary splendours wait our coming 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost 
* apart ; 

Homeward we go to Heaven’s thanks- 
giving. 

The harvest-gathering of the heart. 


. SUMNER. 

* I am not one who has disgraced beauty of 
sentiment by defornuty of conduct, or the max- 
ims of a freeman by the actions of a slave ; but, 
the grace of Go^ 1 have kept my hfe unsat- 
Iwd," — M ilton's Defenc^ of the Pee fie of 

O jicrrHER State ; — the winds of 
March 

Blew chill o’er Auburn’s Field of 
God, 

Wliere, slow, beneath a leaden arch 
, Of 5%, thy roouraing children trod. 

And now, with all thy woods in leaf, 

' Thy :^ds in flower, beside thy dead 
Hiibtt attest, in thy robes of 
^ Rachel yet uncomforted ! 


And once again the organ swells. 

Once more the flag is half-way hung. 
And yet again the mournful bells 
In all thy steeple-towers are rung. 

And I, obedient to thy will, 

Have come a simple wreath to lay. 
Superfluous, on a giave that still 
Is sweet with all the flowers of IN^ay. 

I take, with awe, the task assigned ; 

It may be that my friend might 
miss, 

In his new sphere of heart and mind. 
Some token from my hand in this. 

By many a tender memory moved. 
Along the past my thought I send ; 
The record of the cause he loved 
Is the best recoid of its friend. 

No trumpet sounded in liis ear. 

He saw not Sinai’s cloud and flame, 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 
A clearer voice of duty came. 

God said: “Break thou these yokes; 
undo 

These heavy burdens. I ordain 
A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministiy of strife and pain, 

“Forego thy dreams of lettered ease. 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by, 
The rights of man are more than these. ” 
He heard, and answered: “Here 
am 1 1 ” 

He set his face against the blast, 

His feet against the flinty shard, 

I Till the hard service grew, at last. 

Its own exceeding great reward. 

Lifted like Saul’s above the crowd. 
Upon his kingly forehead fell 
The first, sharp bolt of Slavery’s cloud, ' 
Launched at the truth he urged so 
well. 

Ah 1 never yet, at rack or stake, 

Was sorer loss made Fieedom’s gain. 
Than his, who suffered for her sake 
The beak-tom Titan’s lingering pain ! 

The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt, and peril, shone the 
samd ; 


I 
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As through a night of storm, some tall, 
Strong lighthouse lifts its steady 
flame. 

Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 
The sheaves of freedom’s large in- 
crease, 

The holy fanes of equal law, 

Tiie New Jerusalem of peace. 

The weak might fear, the worldling 
mock, 

The faint and blind of heart regret ; 
AU knew at last th’ eternal lock 
On which his foiward feet were set. 

The subtlest scheme of compromise 
Was folly to his purpose bold ; 

The strongest mesh of party lies 
V7eak to the simplest truth he told. 

One language held his heait and lip, 
Straight onward to his goal he trod, 
And. proved the highest statesmanship 
Obedience to the voice of God. 

No wail was in his voice, — none heard, 
When treason's storm-cloud blackest 
grew. 

The weakness of a doubtful word ; 

His duty, and the end, he knew. 

The first to smite, the first to spare 5 
When once the hostile ensigns fell, 
He stretched out hands of generous care 
To lift the foe he fought so well. 

For there was nothing base or small 
Or craven in his soul’s broad plan ; 
Formving all things personal, 

He hated only Wlrong to man. 

The old traditions of his State, 

The memories of her great and good, 
Took from his life a fresher date, 

And in himself embodied stood. 

How felt the greed of gold and place, 
The venal crew that schemed and 
planned, 

The fine scorn of that haughty face, 

The spuming of that bribeless hand I 

If than Rome’s tribunes statelier 
He wore his senatorial robe, 

His lofty port was all for her, 

Th^» nn<^ Hpftr Qr»nf- nn sill tVip <TlnT-ip 


If to the master’s plea he gave 

The vast contempt his manhood felt, 
He saw a brother in the slave, — 

With man as equal man he dealt. 

Proud was he ? If his presence kept 
Its grandeur wheresoe’er he trod, 

As if from Plutarch’s gallery stepped 
The hero and the demigod, 

None failed, at least, to reach his ear, 
Nor want nor woe appealed in vain ; 
The homesick soldier knew his cheer, 
And blessed him fiom his ward of 
pain. 

Safely his dearest friends may own 
The slight defects he nevei hid. 

The surface -blemish in the stone 
Of the tall, stately pyramid. 

Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mai t ; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure 
heart. 

What if he felt the natural pride 
Of power in noble use, too true 
With thin humilities to hide 

The work he did, the lore he knew ? 

Was he not just ? Was any wronged 
By that assured self -estimate? 

He took but what to him belonged, 
XJnenvious of another’s state. 

Well might he heed the words he spake, 
And scan with care the wntten page 
Through which he still shall warm ancL 
wake 

The hearts of men from age to age. 

Ah J who shall blatne him now because 
He solaced thus his hours of pain ! 
Should not the o’erwom thresher pause. 
And hold to light his golden grain ? 

No sense of humour dropped its oil 
On the hard ways his purpose went ; 
Small play of fancy lightened toil ; 

He spake alone the thing he meant. 

He loved his books, the Art that hints 
A beauty veiled behind its own, 

The graver’s line, the pencil’s tints, ' 

Tlif* frnm Ktntip* 
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COuV’DUCTOR BRADLEY, 


He cheiished, void of seliish ends. 

The social Courtesies that bless 
And sweeten life, and loved his friends 
With most unworldly tenderness. 

But still his tired eyes rarely learned 
The glad relief by Nature brought ; 
Her mountain ranges never tamed 
His current of persistent thought. 

The sea rolled chorus to his speech 
Three-banked like Latium’s tall tri- 
reme, 

With labounng oars; the grove and 
beach 

Were Forum and the Academe. 

The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed. 
And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for 
rest. 

For all his life was poor without, 

O Nature, make the last amends ! 
Train all thy flowers his grave about. 
And make thy singing-birds his 
friends I 

Revive again, thou summer rain. 

The broken turf upon his bed 1 
Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest 
strain 

Of low, sweet music overhead I 

With calm and beauty symbolize 
The peace which follows long annoy. 
And lend our earth-bent, mourning 
eyes 

Some hint of his diviner joy. 

For safe with right and truth he is. 

As God lives he must live alway ; 
There is no end for souls like his, 

No night for children of the day ! 

Nor cant nor poor solicitudes 

Made weak his lifers great argument ; 
Small leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed Duty where she went. 

The l»oad, fair fields of God he saw 
Beyond the bigot’s narrow bound ; 
The truths fee moulded into law 
la Christ’s beatitudes he found. 

Hk State-craft was the Golden Rule, 
Hk rk!^ ef vote a sacred trust ; 


Clear, over thieat and ridicule. 

All heard his challenge : “Is it just ? ” 

And when the hour supreme had come, 
Not for himself a thought he gave ; 

In that last pang of martyrdom. 

His care was for the half-fieed slave. 

Not vainly dusky hands upboie, ^ 

In prayer, the passing soul to h^ven, 

Whose mercy to His suffering poor 
Was service to the Master given. 

Long shall the good State’s annals tell, 
Her children’s children long be 
taught. 

How, praised or blamed, he guarded 
well 

The trust he neither shunned nor 
sought* 

If fof one moment turned thy face, 

O Mother, from thy son, not long 

He waited calmly in his place 
The sure remorse which follow? 
wrong. 

Forgiven be the State he' loved 
The one brief lapse, the single blot'j 

Forgotten be the stain removed. 

Her righted record shows it not ! 

The lifted sword above her shield 
With jealous care shall guard his 
fame ; 

The pine-tree on her ancient field 
To all the winds shall speak his name. 

The marble image of her son 

Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 

And from her pictured Pantheon 
His grand, majestic face look down. 

O State so passing rich before. 

Who now shall doubt thy highest 
claim? 

The world that counts thy jewels o’er 
Shall longest pause at Sumner’s 
name 1 

CONDUCTOR BRADLEY. 

Conductor Bradley, (always may 
his name 

Be said with reverence !) as the swift 
doom came, 

Smitten to death, a crushed and man- 
gled frame. 
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Sank, with the brake he grasped just 
where he stood 

To do the utmost that a brave man 
could. 

And die, if needful, as a true man should. 

Men stooped above him ; women 
dropped their tears 

On^at poor wreck beyond all hopes 
or feai-s. 

Lost in the strength and glory of his 
years. 

What heard they ? Lo ! the ghastly 
lips of pain. 

Dead to all thought save duty’s, moved 
again ; 

“Put out the^signals for the other tram ! ” 

No nobler utteiance since the world 
began 

From lips of saint or martyr ever ran, 

Electric, through the sympathies of man. 

Ah me! how poor and noteless seem 
to this 

The sick-bed dramas of self-conscious- 
ness, 

Our sensual fears of pain and hopes of 
bliss ! 

O, grand, supreme endeavour ! Not in 
vain 

That last brave act of failing tongue 
and brain ! 

Freighted with life the downward rush- 
ing train. 

Following the wrecked one, as wave 
follows wave. 

Obeyed the warning which the dead 
lips gave. 

Others he' saved, himself he could not 
save. 

Nay, the lost life was saved. He is 
not dead 

Who in his record still the eaith shall 
tread 

With God’s clear aureole shining round 
his head. 

We how as in the dust, with all our pride 

Of virtue dwarfed the noble deed beside. 

God give us grace to live as Bradley 
died ! 


KINSMAN. 

DIED AT THE ISLAND OF l^ANAY (PHILIPPINE 
GKOLP), AGED IQ YEARS. 

Where ceaseless Spring her garland 
twines, 

As sweetly shall the loved one rest, 
As if beneath the whispeiing pines 
And maple shadows of the West. 

Ye mourn, O hearts of home ! for him, 
But, haply, mouin ye not alone ; 

For him shall far-off eyes be dim, 

And pity speak in tongues unknown. 

There needs no graven line to give 
The story of his blameless youth ; 

All hearts shall thiob intuitive. 

And nature guess the simple truth. 

The very meaning of his name 
Shall many a tender tribute win ; 
The stranger own his sacred claim, 

And all the world shall be his kin. 

And there, as here, on main and isle, 
The dews of holy peace shall fall, 
The same sweet heavens above him 
smile, 

And God’s dear love be over all ! 


THIERS. 

I. 

FATfe summoned, in gray-heax’ded age, 
to act 

A history stranger than his written fact, 
Him who portrayed the splendour 
and the gloom 

Of that great hour when throne and 
altar fell 

With long death-groan which still is 
audible. 

He, when around the walls of Paris 
mng 

The Prussian bugle like the blast of 
doom. 

And every ill which follows unblest war 

Maddened all France from Finistere to 
Var, 

The weight of fourscore from his 
shoulders flung. 

And guided Freedom in the path he saw 

Lead out of chaos into light arrd law, 
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WILLIAM FItANCIS BARTLETT, 


Peace, not imperial, but republican, 
And order plCTged to all the Rights of 
Mon. 

II. 

Death called him from a need as im- 
minent 

As that from which the Silent 'William 
went 

When powers of evil, like the smiting 
seas 

On Holland’s dikes, assailed herliberties. 
Sadly, while yet in doubtful balance 
hung 

The weal and woe of France, the bells 
were rung 

For her lost leader. Paralyzed of will, 
Above his bier the hearts of men stood 
stilL 

Then, as if set to his dead lips, the horn 
Of Roland wound once more to rouse 
and warn. 

The old voice filled the air ! His last 
brave word 

Hot vainly France to all her boundaries 
stirred. 

Strong as In life, he still for Freedom 
wrought. 

As the dead Cid at red Toloso fought. 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

AT THE UNVEIUKG OP HIS STATUS. 

Among their graven shaj>es to whom 
Thy civic wreaths belong, 

O city of his love, make room 
For one whose gift was song. 

his the soldier’s sword to wield. 

Nor his the helm of state, 
glory of the stricken field. 

Nor triumph of debate. 

3^ ocmtmm ways, with common men, 
He served hs race and time 
yl$ wen as if his clerkip pen 
' Had never danced tq rhyme. 

in the thrcmg^ and noisy mart, 

The Muses found their son, 
fesasEd any say his tuneftil art . 

A duty left undone ? 

and year by year ; 

immad i&eir bECSgaes more sweet. 


And through a tenderer atmospheie 
Looked down the brick-v/alled street. 

The Greek’s wild onset Wall Street 
knew ; 

The Red King walked broad way ; 

And Alnwick Castle’s roses blew 
From Palisades to Bay. 

Fair City by the Sea ! upraise 
His veil with reverent hands ; 

And mingle with thy own the praise 
And pride of other lands. 

Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 
Above her hero-urns ; 

And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 
The flower he culled for Bums. 

O, stately stand thy palace walls. 

Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 

To-day thy poet’s name recalls 
A prouder thought than these. 

Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat. 
Nor less thy tall fleet sw-im, 

That shaded square and dusty street 
Are classic ground through him. 

Alive, he loved, like all who sing, 

The echoes of his song ; 

Too late the tardy meed we bnng, 

The praise delayed so long. 

Too late, alas I Of all who knew 
The living man, to-day 

Before his unveiled face, how few 
Make bare their locks of gray ! 

Our lips of praise must soon be dumb, 
Our grateful eyes be dim ; 

O brothers of the days to come. 

Take tender charge of him 1 

New hands the wires of song may sweep, 
New voices challenge fame j 

But let no moss of years o’ercreep 
The lines of Halleck’s name. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT. 

O, WELL may Essex sit forlorn 
Beside her sea-blown shore ; 

Her well beloved,’ her noblest boi*n. 

Is hers in life no more ! - 



BAYARD TAYLOR. 


No lapse of years can render less 
Her memory’s sacred claim ; 

No fountain of forgetfulness 
Can wet the lips of Fame. 

A grief alike to wound and heal, 

A thought to soothe and pain, 

The sad, sweet pride that mothers feel 
To her must still remain. 

Good men and true she has not lacked, 
And brave men yet shall be ; 

The perfect flower, the crowning fact, 
Of all her years was he ! 

As Galahad pure, as Merlin sage, 

■\Vhat worthier knight was found 

To grace m Arthur’s golden age 
The fabled Table Round? 

A voice, the battle’s trumpet-note, 

To welcome and restoie ; 

A hand, that all unwilling smote, 

To heal and build once more ! 

A soul of fire, a tender heart 
Too warm for hate, he knew 

The generous victor’s graceful pait 
To sheathe the sword he drew. 

When Earth, as if on evil dreams, 
Looks back upon her wars, 

And the white light of Christ outstreams 
From the red disk of Mars, 

His fame who led the stormy van 
Of battle well may cease, 

But never that which crowns the man 
Whose victory was Peace. 

Mourn, Essex, on thy sea-blown shore 
Thy beautiful and brave, 

Whose failing hand the olive bore 
Whose dying lips forgave ! 

Let age lament the youthful chief, 

And tender eyes be dim ; 

The tears are more of joy than grief 
That fall for one like him I 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 

I. 

For us he wandered through strange 
lands and old; 
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We saw the world through him. The 
Arab’s tent ^ 

To him its story-telling secret lent, 

And, pleased, we listened to the tales 
he told. 

I His task, beguiled with songs that shall 
endure, 

In manly, honest thoroughness he 
wrought ; 

From humble home-lay to the heights 
of thought 

! Slowly he climbed, but every step was 
sure. 

How, with the generous pride that 

[ fiiendship had, 

I We, who so loved him, saw at last 
the crown 

Of civic honour on his brow pressed 
down, 

Rejoiced, and knew not that the gift 
was death. 

And now for him, whose praise in 
deafened ears 

Two nations speak, we answer but with 
tears ! 

II. 

0 Vale of Chester I trod by him so oft, 

Green as thy June turf keep his 
memory. Let 

Nor wood, nor dell, nor storied 
stream forget, 

Nor winds that blow round lonely cedar 
croft ; 

Let the home voice greet him in the far. 

Strange land that holds him j let the 
message 

Of love pursue him o’er the chartless 
seas 

And unmapped vastness of his unknown 
star I 

Love’s language, heard beyond the loud 
discourse 

Of perishable fame, and every sphere 

Itself interprets j and its utterance 
lose 

Somewhere in God’s unfolding universe 

Shall reach our traveller, softening 
the surprise 

Of his rapt gaze oa urjiamiliar skies ! 



IN WAR TIME. 
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TO SAMUEL E. SEWALL AND 
HARRIET W. SEWALL, 

OF MELROSa 

Olor Iscanus queries : “Why should 

Vex at the land's ridiculous miserie ? ” 
So on his Usk banks, in the blood-red 
dawn 

“Of England’s civil strife, did careless 
Vaughan 

Bemock his times. O friends of many 
years ! 

Though faith and trust are stronger than 
our fears, 

And the signs promise peace with 
liberty. 

Not thus we trifle with our country’s 
tears 

And sweat of agony. The future’s gain 
Is certain^ as God’s truth ; but, mean- 
while, pain 

Is bitter and tea^ are salt : our voices 
take 

A sober tone ; our very household songs 
Are hieavy with a nation’s griefs and 
wrongs; 

innocent mirth is chastened for the 
sake 

Of the brave hearts that nevermore 
. shall beat, 

prim eyes that smile no more, the unre- 
' taming feec ! 


THY WILL BE DONE. 

We see not, know not ; all our way 
Is night, —with Thee ^one is day r 


From out the torrent s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done ! 

The flesh may fail, the heart may faint 
But who are we to make complaint. 

Or dare to plead, in times like tliese, 
The weakness of our love of ease ? 

Thy will be done ! 

We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done 1 

Though dim as yet in. tint and line, 

We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank Thee that our age supplies 
Its dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done I 

And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press ; 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson 
scars, 

Thy will be done ! 

If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power^ 

And, blest by Thee, our present pain, 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 

Thy will be done 1 

Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies ! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done 1 
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A WORD FOR THE HOUR. 

The firaiament breaks up. In black 
eclipse 

Light after light goes out. One evil 
star, 

Luridly glaring through the smoke of 
war, 

As in the dream of the Apocalypse, 
Drags others down. Let us not weakly 
weep 

Nor rashly threaten. Give us grace to 
keep 

Our faith and patience; wherefore 
should we leap 

On one hand into fratricidal fight, 

Or, on the other, yield eternal right. 
Frame lies of law, and good -and ill 
confound ? 

What fear we ? Safe on freedom’s van- 
tage-gronnd 

Our feet* are planted ; let us there re- 
main 

In unrevengeful calm, no means un- 
tried 

Which truth can sanction, no just claim 
denied, 

The sad spectators of a suicide ! 

They break the links of Union : shall 
we light 

The fires of hell to weld anew the 
chain 

On that red anvil where each blow is 
pain? 

Draw we not even now a freer breath, 
As from our shoulders falls a load of 
death 

Loathsome as that the Tuscan’s victim 
bore 

When keen with life to a dead horror | 
bound ? 1 

Why take we up the accursed thing 
again? 

Pity, forgive, but urge them back no j 
more i 

Who, drunk with passion, flaunt dis - 1 
union’s lag 

With its vile reptile-blazon. Let us 
press 

The golden cluster on our brave old 
flag 

In closer union, and, if numbering less, 
Brighter shall shine the stars which still 
remain. 
ut ino.^ 1861. 


“EIN’ FESTE BURG 1 ST UN- 
SER GOTT.”* 

(luther's hymn.) 

We wait beneath the furnace-blast 
The pangs of transformation ; 

Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 

Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 

Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 

The hand-breadth cloud the sages feaiecl 
Its bloody lain is dropping ; 

The poison plant the fathers spared 
All, else is overtopping. 

East, West, South, Nortli, 

^ It curses the earth ; 

All justice dies, 

And fraud and lies 
Live only m its shadow. 

What gives the wheat-field blades oi 
steel? 

What points the rebel cannon? 

What sets the roaring rabble’s heel 
On the old stai'-spangled pennon ? 
What breaks the oath 
Of the men 0’ the South ? 

What whets the knife 
For the Union’s life? — 

Hark to the answer : Slavery 1 

Then waste no blows on lesser foes 
In strife unworthy freemen. 

God lifts to-day the veil, and shows 
The features of the demon ! 

0 North and' South 
Its victims both, 

Can ye not cry, 

“Let slavery die! ” 

And union find infieedom ? 

What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nafion in his going? 

We who have shared the guilt must 
share 

The pang of his o’erthrowing ! 
Whate’er the loss, 

Whate’er the cross, 

Shall they complain 
Of present pain 
Who trust in God’s hereafter? 


* *' A strong fortress is our God." 
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For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 

What righteous cause can suffer harm 
If He its part has taken ? 

Though wild and loud 
And dark the cloudj 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow ! 

Above the maddening cry for blood. 
Above the wild war-drumming. 

Let Freedom’s voice be heard, with 
good 

The evil overcoming. 

Give prayer and purse 
To stay the Curse 
Whose wrong we share, 

Whose shame we bear, 

Whose end shall gladden Heaven ! 

In vain the bells of war shall ring 
Of triumphs and revenges, 

While still is spared the evil thing 
That severs and estranges. 

But blest the ear 
That yet shall hear 
The /ubilant bell 
That rings the knell 
Of Slavery for ever ! 

Then let the selfish lip he dumb, 

And hushed the breath of sighing ; 
Before the joy of peace must come 
The pains of purifying. 

Gtm give us grace 
, Each in his place 
To bear his lot. 

And, murmuring not, 

Endure and wait and labour I 


TO JOHN C. FREMONT. 

Thy error, Fremont, simply was to act 

A brave man^s part, without the states- 
man's tact. 

And, taking counselbut of common sense, 

'T<> strike at cause as well as consequence, 
never yet siace Roland wound his 
hom 

- Al Boncesvalles, has a blast been blown 
wide-ecxhoed^ stsrtHng as 
thine own, 

;Peard fiPoia the vaft of h’eed^nn^s hope 


It had been safer, doubtless, for the time, 

To flatter treason, and avoid offence 

To that Dark Power whose underlyins 
Clime 

Heaves upward its perpetual turbulence. 

But if thine be the fate of all who break 

The ground for truth’s seed, or forerun 
their years 

Till lost in distance, or with stout hearts 
made 

A lane for freedom through the level 
spears. 

Still take thou courage ! God has 
spoken through thee, 

IiTevocable, the mighty words. Be free! 

The land shakes with, them, and the 
slave’s dull ear 

Turns from the rice-swamp stealthily to 
hear. 

Who would recall them now must first 
arrest 

The winds that blow down from the free 
Northwest, 

Ruffling the Gulf ; or like a scroll roll 
hack ^ 

The Mississippi to its upper springs. 

Such words fulfil their prophecy, and 
lack 

But the full time to harden into things. 


THE WATCHERS. 

Beside a stricken field I stood j 
On the tom turf, on grass and wood. 
Hung heavily the dew of blood. 

Still in their fresh mounds lay the slain, 
But all the air was quick with pain. 

And gusty sighs and tearful rain. 

Two angels, each with drooping head 
And folded wings and noiseless tread, 
Watched by that valley of the dead. 

The one, with forehead ^intly bland 
And lips of blessing, not command, 
Leaned, weeping, on her olive wand. 

The other’s brows were scarred and 
knit. 

His restless eyes were watch-fires lit. 
His hands for battle-gauntlets fit. 

^‘How long*” — I knew the voice of 
1 Peace, 



TO ENGLISIJMEN. 


“Is there no respite?— no release?— 
When shall the hopeless quarrel cease ? 

“ O Lord, how long ! — One human soul 
Is more than any paichment scioll, 

Or any flag thy winds umoll. 

“What piice was Ellsworth’s, young 
and biave? 

How weigh the gift that Lyon gave, 

Or count the cost of Winthrop’s grave ? 

“ O brother ! if thine eye can see, 

Tell how and when the end shall he. 
What hope remains for thee and me.”. 

Then Freedom sternly said : shun 

No strife nor pang beneath the sun, 
When human rights aie stahed and won. 

“ I knelt with Ziska’s hunted flock, 

I watched in Toussaint’s cell of rock, 

I walked with Sidney to the block. 

“,The moor of Marston felt my tread, 
Through Jersey snows the march I led, 
My voice Magenta’s charges sped. 

“But now, through weary day and 
night, 

I watch a vague and aimless fight 
For leave to strike one blow aright. 

“ On either side my foe they own ; 

One guaids through love his ghastly 
throne, 

And one through fear to reverence 
grown. 

“Why wait we longer, mocked, be- 
trayed, 

By* open foes, or those afraid 
To speed thy coming through my aid ? 

“ Why watch to see who win or fall? — 
I shake the dust against them all. 

I leave them to their senseless brawl.” 

“Nay,” Peace implored; “yet longer 
wait ; 

The doom is near, the stake is great : 
God knoweth if it be too late. 

“ Still wait and watch ; the way prepare 
Where I with folded wings of prayer 
May follow, weaponless and bare.” 
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“Too late!” the stern, sad voice le- 
plied, 

“Too late !” its mournful echo sighed. 
In low lament the answer died. 

A rustling as of wings in flight, 

An upwaid gleam of lessening white, 

So passed the vision, sound and sight. 

But round me, like a silver bell 
Rung down the listening sky to tell 
Of holy help, a sweet voice fell. 

“Still hope and trust,” it sang; “the 
rod 

Must fall, the wine-press must be trod, 
Rut all is possible with God ! ” 


i TO ENGLISHMEN. 

You flung your taunt across the wave ; 

We bore it as became us, 

Well knowing that the fettered slave 
Left friendly lips no option save 
To pity or to blame us. 

You scoffed our plea. “Mere lack of 
will, 

Not lack of power,” you told us : 

We showed our free-state records ; still 
You mocked, confounding good and ill, 
Slave-haters and slaveholders. 

We struck at Slavery ; to the verge 
Of power and means we checked it ; 
Lo ! — presto, change I its claims you 
urge, 

Send greetings to it o’er the surge. 

And comfort and protect it. 

But yesterday you scarce could shake, 
In slave-abhorring rigour. 

Our Northern palms for conscience 
sake : 

To-day you clasp the hands that ache 
With “ walloping the nigger !” sa 

O Englishmen ! — in hope and creed. 

In blood and tongue our brothers ! 
We too are heirs of Runnymede ; 

And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s 
deed 

Are not alone our mother’s. 

“Thicker than water,” in one lill 
Through centuries of story 
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ASTRjEA at the CAPITOL. 


Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you its good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. 

Joint heiis and kinfolk, leagues of wave 
Nor length of years can part us ; 

Your right is ours to shrine and grave, 

The common freehold of the biave. 

The gift of saints and martyrs. 

Our very sins and follies teach. 

Our kindred frail and human ; 

We carp at faults with bitter speech, 

'I'he while for one unshared by each. 
We have a score in common. 

We bowed the heart, if not the knee. 
To England’s Queen, God bless her ! 

We praised you when your slaves went 
free : 

We seek to unchain ours. Will ye 
Join hands with the oppressor ? 

And is it Christian England cheers 
The bruiser, not the bruised ? 

And must she run, despite the tears 

And prayers of eighteen hundred years. 
Amuck in Slavery’s crusade ? 

O black disgrace ! O shame and loss 
Too deep for tongue to phrase on S 

Tear from your flag its holy cross, 

And in your van of battle toss 
The pirate’s skull-bone blazon ! 


ASTRv^A AT THE CAPITOL. 
abolition of slavery in the district of 

COLUMBIA, 1863. 

When first I saw our banner wave 
Above the nation’s council-hall, 

^ I beard beneath its marble wall 
The clanking fetters of the slave ! 

Tn (be foul market-;place I stood. 

And saw the Christian mother sold, 
Abd childhood with its locks of gold, 
and feir with Saxrm blood. 

I eyes, I held my breath. 

And, smottoii^ down the wrath 
^ and shame 

_ Tbftt set my Northern blood aflame, 

< Stood sOent,— where to speak was 
[ death, v 


Beside me gloomed the prison-cell 
Where wasted one in slow decline. 
For uttering simple words of mine* 
And loving freedom all too well. 

The flag that floated from the dome 
Flapped menace in the morning air 
I stood a perilled stranger where 
The human broker made his home. 

F or crime was vh tue : Gown and Sword 
And Law their threefold .sanction 
gave, 

And to the quarry of the slave 
Went hawking with our symbol-bird. 

On the oppressor’s side was power • 
And yet I knew that every wrong, 
However old, however strong, 

But waited God’s avenging hour. 

I knew that truth would crush the lie,— 
Somehow, some time, the end would 
be 5 

Yet scarcely dared I hope to see 
The triumph with my mortal eye. 

But now I see it ! In the sun 
A free flag floats from yonder dome, 
And at the nation’s hearth and home 
The justice long delayed is done. 

Not as we hoped, in calm of prayer, 
The message of deliverance comes, 
But heralded by roll of drums 
On waves of battle-troubled air 1-— 

Midst sounds that naadden and appal. 
The song that Bethlehem’s shepherds 
knew! 

The harp of David melting through 
The demon-agonies of Saul ! , 

Not as we hoped but what are we 
Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays, with wiser hand than 
man’s, 

The corner-stones of liberty. 

I cavil not with Him : the voice 
That Freedom’s blessed gospel tells 
Is sweet to me as silver bells. 
Rejoicing!— yea, I will rejoice ! 

Dear friends still toiling in the sun, — ^ 
Ye dearer ones, who, srone before. 



M22'HI^ WAXES AT CHIOS. 
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Are watching from the eternal shoie 
The slow work by your hands begun, — 

Hejoce with me I The chastening lod 
Blossoms with love ; the furnace heat 
Grows cool beneath His blessed feet 
Whose foiTii is as the Son of God ! 

Rejoice 1 Our Marab’s bitter springs ^ 
Are sweetened ; on our ground of grief 
Rise day by day in strong relief 
The prophecies of better things. 

Rejoice in hope ! The day and night 
Are one with God, and one with 
them 

Who see by faith the cloudy hem 
Of Judgment fringed with Mercy’s 
light I 

THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 
1862. 

The flags of war like storm-birds fly, 
The charging trumpets blow ; 

Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 

No earthquake, stiives below. 

And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o’er her bloom and greenness 
sweeps 

The battle’s breath of hell. 

And still she w.alks in golden hours 
Through harvest-happy farms. 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 

What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and mom, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 
And yellow locks of com ? 

Ah I eyes may well be full of tears, 
And hearts with hate are hot 5 
But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 

She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-tield’s crimson stoin. 

Still, in the cannon’s pause, we hear 
Her sweeit thanksgiving-psalm • 

, Too near to God for doubt or fear, 

She shares the eternal calm. 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn ; 

For all the tears of blood we sow i 
She waits the rich return. 

She sees with clearer eye than ours 
The good of suffering bom, — 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers, 
And ripen like her corn. 

O, give to us, in times like these, 

The vision of her eyes j 
And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies 1 

O, give to us her finer ear 1 
Above this stormy din, 

We too would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in I 

\ 

MITHRIEATES AT CHIOS.ss 

Know’st thou, O slave-cursed 
land ! 

How, when the Chian’s cup of guilt 
Was full to overflow, there came 
God’s justice in the sword of flame 
That, red with slaughter to its hilt, 
Blazed in the Cappadocian victor’% 
hand ? 

The heavens are still and far ; 

But, not unheard of awful Jove, 

The sighing of the island slave 
Was answered, when the iEgeait 
wave 

The keels of Mithridates clove. 

And the vines shrivelled in the breath 
of war. 

“ Robbers of Chios ! hark,” 

The victor cried, “to Heaven’s de- 
cree! 

Tluck your last cluster from the 
vine, 

Drain yofit last cup of Chian wine ; 
Slaves of your slaves, your doom shall 
be, 

In Colchian mines by Phasis rolling 
dark.” 

Then rose the long lament 
From the hoar sea-god’s dusky caves, 
The priestess rent her hair and 
cried, 

“ Woe ! woe ! The gods are sleeps 
less-eyed ! ” ’ ^ 


ANNIVERSARY POEM, 
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And, chained and scourged, the slaves 
of slaves. 

The lords of Chios into exile went. 

“ The gods at last pay well,” 

So Hellas sang her taunting song, 

“ The fisher in his net is caught, 
The Chian hath his master bought 
And isle from isle, with laughter long, 
Took up and sped the mocking parable. 

Once more the slow, dumb years 
Bring their avenging cycle round. 
And, more than Hellas taught of 
old. 

Our wiser lesson shall be told, 

Of slaves uprising, freedom- crowned, 
To break, not wield, the scourge w'et 
with their blood and tears. 


THE PROCLAMATION. 

Saint Patrick, slave to Milcho of 
the herds 

Of Ballymena, wakened with these 
words : 

Arise, and flee 

liOut from the land of bondage, and be 
free I « 

Glad as a soul in pain, who hears from 
heaven 

The angels singing of his sins forgiven. 
And, wondering, sees 

His prison opening to their golden keys. 

He rose a man who laid him down a 
slave. 

Shook from his locks the ashes of the 
grave, 

And outward trod 

Into the glorious liberty of God, 

He cast the symbols of his shame away ; 

And, passing wh^e the sleeping Milcho 

. lay 

Though back and limb 

Smarts udth wrong, he prayed, God 
pardon him I ” 

So vifent he forth ; but in God's time 
he came 

To cm Uilline's hills a holy flame ; 

5 . And, dyings gave 

* "1^ land a^salat tte lost him as a slave. 


O darlc, sad millions, patiently and dumb 

Waiting for God, your hour, at last, has 
come. 

And freedom’s song 

Breaks the long silence of your night 
of wrong ! 

Arise and flee I shake off the vile re- 
straint 

Of ages ; but, like Ballymena’s saint, 
The oppressor spare, 

Heap only on his head the coals of 
prayer. 

Go forth, like him ! like him return 
again, 

To bless the land whereon in bitter 
pain 

Ye toiled at first, 

And heal with freedom what your 
slavery cuised. 


ANNIVERSARY POEM. 

READ BEFORE THE ALUMNI OF THE 
friends’ YEAKI.V MEETING SCHOOL, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING AT NEWPORT, R. 1., tSTH 

6th mo., T863. 

OlfCE more, dear friends, you meet 
beneath 
A clouded sky ; 

Not yet the sword has found its sheath, 
And on the sweet spring airs the breath 
Of war floats by. 

Yet trouble springs not from the ground, 
Nor pain from chance ; 

The Eternal order circles round, 

And wave and storm find mete and 
bound 

In Providence. 

Full long our feet the flowery ways 
Of peace have trod, 

Content with creed and garb and 
phrase : 

A harder path in earlier days 
Led up to God. , 

Too cheaply truths, once purchased 
dear, 

Are made our own ; 

Too long the world has smiled to hear 
Our boast of full com. in the ear 
By others sown ; 
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To see us stir the martyr fires 
Of long ago, 

And wrap our satisfied desires 
In the singed mantles that our sires 
Have dropped below. 

But now the cross our worthies bore 
On us is laid ; 

Profession’s quiet sleep is o’er, 

And in the scale of truth once more 
Our faith is weighed. 

The cry of innocent blood at last 
Is calling down 

An answer in the whirlwind-blast, 

The thunder and the shadow cast 
From Heaven’s dark frown. 

The land is red with judgments. Who 
Stands guiltless forth? 

Have we been faithful as we knew. 

To God and to our brother tme, 

To Heaven and Earth? 

How faint, through din of merchandise 
And count of gam, 

Have seemed to us the captive’s cries ! 
How far away the tears and sighs 
Of souls in pain ! 

This day the fearful reckoning comes 
To each and all ; 

We hear amidst our peaceful homes “ 
The summons of the conscript diums. 
The bugle’s call. 

Our path is plain ; the war-net draws 
Round us in vain, 

While, faithful to the Higher Cause, 
We keep our fealty to the laws 
Through patient pain. 

The levelled gun, the battle-brand, 

We may not take ; 

But, calmly loyal, we can stand 
And suffer with our suffering land 
For conscience’ sake. 

Why ask for ease where all is pain? 
Shall we alone 

Be left to add our gain to gain, 

When over Armageddon’s plain 
The trump is blown? 

, To suffer well is well to serve ; 

. , Safe in our Lord 


The rigid lines of law shall curve 
To spare us ; from our heads shall 
swerve 

Its smiting sword. 

And light is mingled with the gloom, 
And joy with grief; 

Divinest compensations come, 

Through thorns of judgment mercies 
bloom 

In sweet relief. 

Thanks for our privilege to bless, 

By word and deed, 

The widow in her keen distress, 

The childless and the fatherless, 

The hearts that bleed ! 

For fields of duty, opening wide, 
Where all our powers 
Are tasked the eager steps to guide 
Of millions on a path untried ; 

The slave is ours ! 

Ours by traditions dear and old, 

Which make the race 
Our wards to cherish and uphold, 

And cast their freedom in the mould 
Of Chiistian grace. 

And we may tread the sick-bed floors 
Where strong men pine, 

And, down the groaning corridors. 
Pour freely from our liberal stores 
The oil and wine. 

Who murmurs that in these dark days 
His lot is cast ? 

God’s hand within the shadow lays 
The stones whereon His gates of praise 
Shall rise at last. 

Turn and o’ertum, 0 outstretched 
Hand I 

I^or stint, nor stay ; 

The years have never dropped their sane 
On mortal issue vast and grand 
As ours to-day. 

Already, oh the sable ground 
Of man’s despair 

Is Freedom’s glorious picture found, 
With all its dusky hands unbound 
Upraised in prayer. 

0, small shall seem all sacrifice 
And pain ;ind loss, 
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AT FOK I KUYAJL. 


When God shall wipe the weeping eyes, 
For suffering give the victor’s prize. 

The crown for cross ! 

AT PORT ROYAL. 

The tent-lights glimmer on the land, 

The ship-lights on the sea ; 

The night-wind smooths with drifting 
sand 

Our track on lone Tybee. 

\t last our grating keels outslide, 

Our good boats forward swing ; 

^nd while we nde the land-locked tide, 
t* Our negroes row and sing. 

For dear the bondman holds his gifts 
Of music and of song ; 

The gold that kindly Nature sifts 
Among his sands of wrong ; 

The power to make his toiling days 
And poor home-comfoits please ; 

The quaint relief of mirth that plays 
With sorrow’s minor keys. 

pother glow than sunset’s fire 
Has filled the West with light, 

^here field and garner, barn and byie 
Are blazing through the night. 

The land is wild with fear and hate, 

The rout runs mad and fast 5 
From hand to hand, from gate to gate, 
The flaming brand is passed. 

The lurid glow falls strong across 
Dark faces broad with smiles ; 

Not theirs &e terror, hate, and loss 
That fir^ yon blazing piles. 

With oar-strokes timing to their song, 
Th^ weave in simple lays 
The pathos of remembered wrong, 

, The hope of better days, — 

tiinmphTnote that Miriam sung, 

", The ipy of uncaged birds i 

^^th Afric’s mellow tongue 
’ Their brefeen Saxon words, 

%OWQ OF THE KEGRO BOATMAN. 

0^ nraise an^ t^ks 1 f>e Lord he come 
TO set ^ de pe^le ff efe j ' 

it day oh doom, 


De Lord dat heap de Red Sea waves 
He jus’ as ’trong as den ; 

He say de woid : we las* night slaves ; 
To-day, de Loid’s freemen. 

De yam will grow, de cotton blow. 
We’ll hab de rice an’ corn; 

O nebber you fear, if nebber you 
hear 

De driver blow his horn ! 

Ole massa on he trabbels gone ; 

He leaf de land behind ; 

De Lord’s breff blow him furder on, 
Like corn -shuck in de wind. 

We own de hoe, we own de plough. 

We own de hands dat hold ; 

We sell de pig, we sell de cow, 

But nebber chile be sold, 

De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
We’ll hab de rice an’ corn ; 

O nebber you fear, if nebber you 
hear 

De driver blow his horn ! 

We pray de Lord : he gib us signs 
Dat some day we be free ; 

De norf-wind tell it to de pines, 

De wild-duck to de sea ; 

We tink it when de church-bell ring. 
We dream it in de dream ; 

De rice-bird mean it when he sing, 

De eagle when he scream. 

De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
We’!! hab de rice an’ corn ; 

O nebber you fear, if nebber you 
hear 

De driver blow his horn ! 

We know de promise nebber fail. 

An’ nebber lie de word ; 

So like de ’postles in de jail, 

We waited for de Lord : 

’ An’ now he open ebery door. 

An’ trow away de key ; 

He tink we lub him so before, 

We lub him better free. 

De yam will grow, de cotton blow 
He’ll gib de rice an’ corn : 

O nebber you fear, if nebber yoi 
hear' 

De driver blow his horn i 

So sing our dusky gondoliers ; 

And wit;h a secrfet pain, 

Atid smiles ^hat setem akin to tears, 
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We dare not share the negro’s trust. 
Nor yet his hope deny ; 

We only know that God is just, 

And every wrong shall die. 

Rude seems the song; each swarthy 
face, 

Flame-lighted, mder still ; 

We start to think that hapless race 
Must shape our good or ill ; 

That laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed ; 

And, close as sin and suffering joined, 
We march to Fate abreast. 

Sing on, poor hearts ! your chant shall be 
Our sign of blight or doom, — 

The Vala-song of Liberty, 

Or death-nine of our doom ! 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 

Up from the meadows rich with com. 
Clear in the cool September morn, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep. 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde 

On that pleasant mom of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain 
wall,— 

Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their crimson bars. 

Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

took up the flag the men hauled 
' down; 

'fcher attic window the staff she set, 
show that p!si€ heayt was loyal yet, 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced ; the old flag met his sight. 

“ Halt !” — the dust-brown ranks stood 
fast. 

‘‘ Fire ! ’’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It lent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick, as It fell, fiom the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 

She leaned far out on the window-sill,*' 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 

“ Shoot, if you must, this old gray heactf 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, ■ 
Over the face of the leader came : 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 

** Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog ! March on !” he said,^ 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet : 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its tom folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 

And through the hill-gaps^ shnset light 
Shone over it with a warm ^ood-night. 

Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 

And the Rebel rides on his raids nc 
mere. 

Honour to her I and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on. Stonewall’s bier 

Over Barbara Frietchie’s. grave, 

• Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 

Peace and order and beauty dmw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town 



HOWARI^ ^ A TLANTA. 
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HOWARD AT ATLANTA. 
Right in the track where Sherman 
Ploughed his red furrow, 

Out of the narrow cabin. 

Up from the cellar’s bunow, 
Gathered the little black people, 

With freedom newly dowered, 
Where, beside their Northern teacher, 
Stood the soldier, Howard. 

He listened and heard the children 
Of the poor and long enslaved 
Reading the words of Jesus, 

Singing the songs of David. 

Behold ! — ^the dumb lips speaking, 

The blind eyes seeing ! ^ 

Bones of the Prophet’s vision 
Warmed into being ! 

Transformed he saw them passing 
Their new life’s portal ; 

Almost it seemed the mortal 
Put on the immortal. 

No more with the beasts of burden, 
No more with stone and clod, 
iut crowned with glory and honour 
In the image of God I 

fhere was the human chattel 
Its manhood taking ; 
rbere, in each dark bronze statue, 

A soul was waking. 


The man of many battles, 

With tears his eyelids pressing, 

Stretched over those dusky foieheads 
His one-armed blessing. 

And he said : “Who hears can never 
Fear for or doubt you ; 

What shall I tell the children 
Up North about you ? ” 

Then ran round a whisper, a murmur, 
Some answer devising ; 

And a little boy stood up : “ Massa, 
Tell ’em we’re nsing ! ” 

0 black boy of Atlanta ! 

But half was spoken : 

The slave’s chain and the master’s 
Alike are broken. 

The one curse of the races 
Held both in tether : 

They are rising, — all are rising, 

The black and white together ! 

0 brave men and fair women ! 

Ill comes of hate and scorning : 

Shall the dark faces only 
Be turned to morning? — 

Make Time your sole avenger, 
All-healing, all-redressing ; 

Meet Fate half-way, and make it 
A joy and blessing ! 



NATIONAL AND POLITICAL 


TO THE REFORMERS OP 
ENGLAND. 

God l)less ye, brothers 1— in the fight 
Ye’re waging now, ye cannot fail, 

For better is your sense of right 
Than king-craft’s triple mail. 

Than tyrant’s law, or bigot’s ban, 

More mighty is your simplest word ; 

The free heart of an honest man 
Than crosier or the sword. 

Go,— let your bloated Church rehearse 
The lesson it has learned so well; 

It moves not with its prayer or curse 
The gates of heaven or hell. 

Let the State scaffold i*ise again, — 

Did Freedom die when Russell died^ 

Forget ye how the blood of Vane 
From earth’s green bosom cried ? 

The great hearts of your olden time 
Are beating with you, full and strong 

All holy memoiies and sublime 
And glorious round ye throng. 

The bluff, bold men of Runnymede 
Are with ye still in times like these ; 

The shades of England’s mighty dead, 
Your cloud of witnesses I 

The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and every tide ; 

The;voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


Light, Truth, and Love ; your battl 
ground 

The free, broad field of Thought. 

No partial, selfish purpose breaks 
The simple beauty of your plan, 
Nor lie from throne or altar shakes 
Your steady faith in man. 

The languid pulse of England starts 
And bounds beneath your words 
power, 

The beating of her million hearts 
Is with you at this hour ! 

0 ye who, with undoubting eyes, 
Through present cloud andgatheri: 
storm, 

Behold the span of Freedom’s skies, 
And sunshine soft and warm,— 

Press bravely onward I— not in vain 
Your generous trust in human-kind 
The good which blooiMed could n 
gain 

Your peaceful zeal find. 

Piess on ! — the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws. 
The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sidney’s good old cause. 

Blessing the cotter and the crown, 
Sweetening worn Labour’s bitter cu] 
And, plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 


The weapons which your hands have Press on !— and we who may riot shai 
found The toil or glory of your fight 

‘ ’ Are those which Heaven itself has May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 
wrought, " God’s blessing on the right ! 
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THE REFORMER. 


TliE REFORMER. 

4^-h grim and soiled and brown wifhtan, 

I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 

The Church, beneath her trembling 
dome. 

Essayed in vain her ghostly charm : 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alarm. 

Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in : 

Sloth drew her pillow o’er hei head 
To drown the din. 

“ Spare,” Art implored, ' ‘yon holy pile ; 
That grand, old, time-worn turret 
spare ; ” 

Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle. 
Cried out, “ Forbear ! 

Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone. 
Leaned on his staff, and wept to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 

Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, — 
** Why smite, *’ he asked in sad surprise, 
“The fair, the old?” 

Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s glelam ; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke. 
As from a dream. 

I looked : aside the dust-cloud rolled,- — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
Up springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 

Twas fait the ruin of the bad, — 

The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
of good the old time had 
; Was living still. 

Cahn j^vrthe brows of him I feared ; 
The ^wn winch awed me passed 
‘ ’ '^rway, 

left fa^hfad a smile which cheered 
^ ^ ^ breaking day. 

TfeegrA ^refW green on battle-plains, 
warf-mounds grassed the 


The slave stood forging from hia chains 
The spade and plough. 

Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-en- 
twined, 

Looked out upon the* peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 

Through vine-wreathed cups with wine 
once red, 

The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 

Through piison walls, like Heaven-sent 
, hope, 

* Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams 
strayed, 

And with the idle gallows-rope 

The young child played. 

Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell 
Came crowned with flowers. 

Grown wiser for the lesson given, 

I fear no longer, for I know 
That, where the share is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow. 

The QUtwom rite, the old abuse, 

The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone, — 

These wait their doom, from that great 
law 

Which makes the past time serve to 
day; 

And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 

O, backward-looking son of time 1 
The new is old, the old is new, 

The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 

So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 

‘ Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love anc 
fear, 

Are one, the same. 

Idly aSt thou, old day 

did thv sire repine i 
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So, in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh for thine. 

But life shall on and upward go ; 

Til’ eternal step of Progiess beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Wliich God repeats. 

Take heait! — the Waster builds 
again,— 

A charmed life old Goodness hath ; 
The taires may perisli,— but the grain 
Is not for death. 

God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night ; 
Wake thou and watch !— the world is 
gi'ay 

With morning light ! 


DEMOCRACY. 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
ahould do to you, do ye even so to them,"- 
Maiikev) vii, 12. 

Bearer of Freedom’s hoi)? light, 
Breaker of Slavei 7 ’s chain and rod, 
The foe of all which pains the sight, 

Or wounds the generous ear of God ! 

Beautiful yet thy temples rise. 

Though there profaning gifts are 
thrown j 

And fires unkindled of the skies 
Are glaring lound thy altar-stone. 

Still sacred, — though thy name be 
breathed 

By those whose hearts thy truth de- 
ride; 

' And garlands, plucked from thee, are 
wreathed 

Around the haughty brows of Pride. 

0, ideal of my boyhood’s time I 
The faith in which ray father stood, 
Even when the sons of Lust and Crime 
Had stained thy peaceful courts with 
blood I 


Still to those courts my footsteps turn, 
For through the mists which darken 
there. 



The generous feeling, pure and warm, 
Which owns the rights of all divine^^ 
The pitying heart,— the helping arm,— 
The prompt self-sacrifice,— are thine. 

Beneath thy broad, impartial eye. 

How fade the lines of caste and birth! 
How equal in their suffering lie 
I The loaning multitudes of earth 1 

I 

Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him ; 
As stooped to heal the wounded Jew ’ 

1 The worshipper of Gerizim. 

By misery unrepelled, unawed 
By pomp or power, thou seest a Man 
I n prince or peasant, — slave or lord,— 

[ Pale priest, or swarthy artisan. 

I Through all disguise, form, place, 01 
I name, 

Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 
Through poverty and squalid shame, 

’ Thou lookest on the man within, 

I 

On. man, as man, retaining yet, 
Howe’er debased, and soiled, anddim, 
The crown upon his forehead set,— 
The immortal gift of God to him, 

And there is reverence in thy look ; 

For that frail form which, mortals wear 
The Spirit of the Holiest took, 

And veiled his perfect brightness 
there. 

Hot from the shallow babbling fount 
Of vain philosophy thou art ; 
fle who of old on Syria’s mount 
Thrilled, warmed, by turns, the lis- 
tener’s heart, ’ • 

In holy words which cannot die. 

In thoughts which angels leaned to 
know, 

Proclaimed thy message from on high,— 
Thy mission to a world of woe. 

That voice’s echo hath not died 1 
From the blue lake of Galilee, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain-side, 

It calls a struggling world to thee. 

Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze that stirs, 
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TO PIUS IX. 


An4 round ti thousand altars stand 
|ijrhy banded party worshippeis. 

lb these altars of a day, 

At.^rty’s call, my gift I bring ; 

But on thy olden shrine I lay 
‘ A freeman’s deai-est offering ; 

The voiceless utterance of his will, — 
His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 
That manhood’s heart remembers still 
The homage of his generous youth. 

Election Day^ 1843. 


TO UONGE.* 

Strike home, strong-hearted man ! 
Down to the root 

Of old oppression sink the Saxon steel. 
Thy work is to hew down. In God’s 
name then 

Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 
Plant, as they may, that better tree 
whose fruit 

The' wounded bosom of the Church 
shall heal. 

Be thou the image-breaker. Let ihy 
blows 

Fall heavy as the Suabian's iron hand. 
On crown or crosier, which shall inter- 
pose ' 

Between thee and the weal of Father- 
land. 

Leave creeds to closet idlers. First of 
all. 

Shake thou all German dream-land with 
the fall 

, Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 
Was spared of old by Erfurt’s stalwart 
monk, 

not with ghosts and shadows. 
Let us hear 

The snap of chsdn-links. Let our glad- 
, .denedear 

Cafeli the pale prisoner’s welcome, as 

‘Follows axe-stroke, through his 
; ’ ^ of night, 

tob(^ worlds ; think to 

starving millions with the husks 


Servant of Him whose mission high 
and holy 

Was to the wronged, the sorrowing, and 
the lowly, 

Thrust not his Eden piomise fiom our 
sphere, 

Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s 
span; 

Like him of Patmos, see it, now and 
here, — 

The New J erusalem comes down to man! 
Be warned by Luther’s error. Nor like 
him, 

When the roused Teuton dashes from 
his limb 

The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 
His hands for whom thou claim’ st the 
freedom of the mind ! 

TO PIUS IX. 

The cannon’s brazen lips are cold ; 

No red shell blazes down the air ; 

, And street and tower, and temple old, 
Are silent as despair. 

The I.ombard stands no more at hay, — 
Rome’s fiesh young life has bled m 
vain ; 

The ravens scattered by the day 
Come back with night again. 

Now, while the fratricides of France 
Are treading on the neck of Rome, 
Hider at Gaeta, — seize thy chance I 
Coward and cruel, come I 

Creep now from Naples’ bloody skirt ; 

Thy mummer’s part was acted well, 
While Rome, with steel aud fire begut, 
Before thy crusade fell I 

Her death-groans answered to thy 
prayer ; 

Thy chant, the drum and bugle-call ; 
Tlw lights, the burning villa’s glare ; 
Thy beads, the shell and ball 1 

Let Austria clear thy way, with hands 
Foul from Ancona’s cruel sack, 

And Naples, with his dastard bands 
Of murdererSjL lead thee back I 

Rome’s Kps are dumb; the orphan's 
, wail, 

The mOiher^s shriek, thou mayst not 
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Above the faithless Frenchman’s hail, 
The nnsexed shaveling’s cheer ! 

Go, bind on Rome her cast-oli weight, 
The double curse of crook and crown, 
Though woman's scorn and manhood’s 
hate 

From wall and roof flash down ! 

Nor heed those blood-stains on the wall, 
Not Tiber’s flood can wash away, 
Where, in thy stately Quinn al, 

Thy mangled victims lay I 

Let the world murmur \ let its cry 
Of horror and disgust be heard - 
Truth stands alone j thy coward lie 
Is ba 9 ked by lance and s\yord! 

The cannon of St. Angelo, 

And chanting priest and clanging bell, 
And beat of drum and bugle blow, 
Shall greet thy coming well ! 

Let lips of iron and tongues of slaves 
Fit welcome give thee for her part, 
Rome, frowning o’er her new-made 
graves, 

Shall curse thee from her heart ! 

Np wreaths of sad Campagna’s flowers 
Shall childhood in thy pathway fling 
No gai lands from their ravaged bowers 
Shall Term’s maidens bring ; 

But, hateful as that tyrant old, 

The mocking witness of his crime, 

In thee shall loathing eyes behold 
The Nero of our time ] 

Stand where Rome’s blood was freest 
shed, 

Mock Heaven with impious thanks, 
and call 

Its curses on the patriot dead, 

Its blessings on the Gaul ! 

Or sit upon thy throne of lies, 

A poor, mean idol, blood-besmeared, 
Whom even its worshippers despise, — 
Unhonoured, unrevered ! 

Yet, Scandal of the World ! from thee 
One needful truth mankind ^11 
learn,— 

That kings and priests to Liberty 
And God are felse in turn, 


Earth wearies of them ; and the long 
Meek sufferings of the Heavens do^ 
fail; 

Woe for weak tyrants, when th^ Srong’ 
Wake, struggle, and prevail ! 

Not vainly Roman hearts have bled 
To feed the Crozier and the Crown, 
If, roused thereby, the wmrld shall tread 
The twin-bom vampires down ! 


THE PEACE CONVENTION AT 
BRUSSELS. 

Still in thy streets, 0 Paris ! doth the 
stain 

Of blood defy the cleansing autumn rain; 

Still breaks the smoke Messina’s ruins 
through, 

And Naples mourns that new Bartho- 
lomew, 

When squalid beggaiy, for a dole of 
bread, 

At a crowned murderer’s beck of li- 
cense, fed 

The yawning trenches with her noble 
dead; 

Still, doomed Vienna, through thy 
stately halls 

The shell goes crashing and the red 
shot falls. 

And, leagued to crush thee, on the 
Danube’s side, 

The bearded Croat and Bosniak spear- 
man ride ; 

Still in that vale where Himalaya’s snow 

Melts round the cornfields and the 
vines below, ’ 

The Sikh’s hot cannon, answering ball 
for ball, 

Flames in the breach of bjfoultan’s 
shattered wall ; 

On Chenab’s side the vulture seeks thp 
slain. 

And Sutlej paints with blood its banks 
again. 

folly, then,” the faithless cririG 
cries, 

With sneering lip, and wise, worM- 
knowing eyes, • . vi 

“ While fort to fort, and post to 

repeat . fM 

The ceaseless challenge of tho 
drum’s beat. 
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And round the green earth, to the 
church-bell’s chime, , 

morning dnmi-roU of the camp 
M » keeps time, 

|fro||r^mof peace amidst a world in arms, 
Ifef^ords to ploughshares changed by 
^ Scriptural diarms, 

Of nations, drunken with the wine of 
blood, 

Staggering to take the Pledge of Broth- 
erhood, 

Like tipplers answering Father Math- 
ew’s call, — 

The sullen Spaniard, and the mad-cap 
Gaul, 

The bull-dog Briton, yielding but with 
life. 

The Yankee swaggering with his bowie- 
knife, 

The Russ, from banquets with the vul- 
ture shared. 

The blood still dripping from his amber 
beard. 

Quitting their mad Berserker dance to 
hear 

The dull, meek droning of a diab-coat 
seer; 

liCaving the sport of Presidents and 
Sings, 

Where men for dice each titled gambler 
^ings. 

To meet alternate on the Seine and 
Thames, 

For tea and gossip, like old country 
dames I 

Ko! let the cravens plead the weak- 
ling’s cant, 

I-et Cobden cipher, and let Vincent rant, 
L*et Sturge preach peace to democratic 
throngs, 

And Burritt, stammering through his 
j * ^ndred tongues, 
fef|}esitv^ alh his ghostly lessons o'er, 
to Ihe pauses of the battery’s 

Bail 6t Kaiser with the barricade 
•<^ve4eaves’ and Resolutions 

1 / . 

^^ofcegEtiss with pointed Scripture-texts, 

- 1 " . aaod hope 

capsia® navies with a windy trope ; 

^bacy aad the pomp of War 
^>ahi the shouting miliioiis 

;^iosl 5 ^ to ihes: pass^ Bfave 


His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s ker- 
chief wave ; 

Still shall the bard to Valour tune his 
song. 

Still Hero-worship kneel before the 
Strong ; 

Rosyand sleek, the sable-gowned divine, 

O’er his thiid bottle of suggestive wine, 

To plumed and sworded auditors, shall 
prove 

Their trade accordant with the Law of 
Love ; 

And Church for State, and State for 
Church, shall fight, 

And both agree, that Might alone is 
Right ! ” 

Despite of sneers like these, O faithful 
few% 

Who dare to hold God’s word and 
witness true, 

Wliose clear-eyed faith transcends our 
evil time, 

And o’er the present wilderness of crime, 

Sees the calm future, with its robes of 
green. 

Its fleece-flecked mountains and soft 
streams between, — 

Still keep the path which duty bids ye 
tread, 

Though worldly wisdom shake the 
cautious head ; 

No truth from Heaven descends upon 
our sphere. 

Without the greeting of the sceptic’s 
sneer ; 

Denied and mocked at, till its blessings 
fall. 

Common as dew and sunshine, over all. 

Then, o’er Earth’s war-field^ till the 
strife shall cease. 

Like Morven’s harpers, sing your song 
of peace ; 

As in old fable rang the Thracian’s lyre. 

Midst howl of fiends and roar of penal 
fire, 

Till the fierce din to pleasing murmurs 
fell. 

And love subdued the maddened heart 
of hell. 

Lend, once again, that holy song a 
tongue. 

Which the glad angels of the Advent 
' sung, 

Th^ cradle^antihem' for the Saviour^s 
btrthf 
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Glory to God, 'and peace unto the earth ! 
Through the maa discord send that 
calming word 

Which wind and wave on wild Genes- 
areth heard, 

Lift in Christ’s name his Cross against 
the Sword ! 

Not vain the vision which the prophets 
saw, 

Skirting with green the fiery w^aste of 
war. 

Through the hot sand-gleam, looming 
soft and calm 

On the sky’s rim, the fountain-shading 
palm. 

Still lives for Earth, which fiends so 
long have trod, 

The great hope resting on the truth of 
God, — 

Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through 
a long Sabbath day. 

lii/t mo.y 1848. 

OUR STATE. 

The South-land boasts its teeming cane, 
The prained West its heavy giain, 

And sunset’s radiant gates unfold 
On rising marts and sands of gold ! 

Rough, bleak, and hard, our little State 
Is scant of soil, of limits strait ; 

Her yellow sands are sands alone, 

Her only mines are ice and stone I 

Prom Autumn frost to April rain, 

Too long her winter woods complain 5 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 

Her summer time is all too brief. 

Yet, on her rocks, and on her sands, 
And wintry hills, the school-house 
stands, j 

And what her rugged soil denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies. 

^e riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds, and hearts of 
^ health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 

ffer well she keeps her ancient stock, 
SThe stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock ; 


And still maintains, with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cau|( 


Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands. 
While near hei school the churcl^Sf i: 
stands ; 

Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 
While near her church-spire stands the 
school. 


THE PRISONERS OF NAPLES. 

I HAVE been thinking of the victims 
bound 

In Naples, dying for the lack of air 

And sunshine, in their close, damp 
cells of pain, 

Where hope is not, and innocence in 
vain 

Appeals against the torture and the 
chain 1 

Unfortunates ! whose crime it was to 
share 

Our common love of freedom, and to 
dare, 

In its behalf, Rome’s haidot triple- 
crowned, 

And her base pander, the most hateful 
thing 

Who upon Christian or on Pagan 
ground 

Makes vile the old heroic name of king, 

O God most merciful I Father just and 
kindl 

Whom man hath bound let thy right 
hand unbind. 

Or, if thy purposes of good behind 

Their ills lie hidden, let the sufferers 
find 

Strong consolations ; leave them not to 
doubt 

Thy providential care, nor yet without 

The hope which all thy attributes in- 
spire, 

That not in vain the martyr’s robe of 
fire 

Is worn, nor the sad prisoner’s fretting 
chain ; 

Since all who sufier for thy truth send 
forth, 

Electrical, with every throb of pain, 

Unquenchable sparks, thy own bap- 
tismal rain 

Of fire and spirit over all the earih, 
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Making the <iead in slavery live again. 
Let this great hope he with them, as 
^ they lie 

’from the light, the greenness, and 
the sky, — 
the cool waters and the pleasant 
* breeze, 

The smell of flowers, and shade of 
summer trees ; 

Bound with the felon lepers, whom, 
disease 

And sins abhorred make loathsome ; 
let them share 

Pellico’s faith, Foresti’s strength to bear 
Years of unutterable torment, stem and 
still. 

As the chained Titan victor through his 
will ! 

Comfort them with thy future ; let them 
see 

The day-dawn of Italian liberty ; 

that, with all good things, is hid 
with Thee, 

And, perfect in thy thought, awaits its 
time to be I 

1, who have spoken for freedom at the | 
cost 

Of some weak friendships, or some 
paltry prize 

Of name or place, and more than I 
have lost 

Have gained in wider reach of sym- 
pathies, 

And free communion with the good 
and wise, — 

May God forbid that I should ever 
boast 

Such easy self-denial, or repine 
, That the strong pulse of health no more 
is mine ; 

That, overworn at noonday, I must 
yield 

To othMC hands the gleaning of the 
field, — 

A tthed on-feoker through the day?s 
^ decHne. . , 

Hest deserving sttU, and 

knowing 

Thsat idndfef Providence its care is 
J flowing 

as in the bestowing, 
datrefoi more or Jess to pray, 
yet kwr me aats^na 

; andf far away. 


Forme the Ocean lifts its solemn psalm. 
To me the pine- woods whisper ; and 
for me 

Yon river, winding through its vales of 
calm, 

By greenest banks, with asters purple- 
starred, 

And gentian bloom and golden-rod 
made gay, 

Flows down in silent gladness to the sea, 
Like a pure spirit to its great reward I 

ITor lack I friends, long-tried and near 
and dear, 

Whose love is round me like this at- 
mosphere, 

Warm, soft and golden. For such 
gifts to me 

What shall I render, O my God, to 
thee? 

Let me not dwell upon my lighter share 
Of pain and ill that human life must 
bear ; 

Save me from selfish pining; let my 
heart, 

Drawn from itself in sympathy, forget 
The bitter longings of a vain regret, 
The anguish of its own peculiar smart. 
Remembering others, as I have to-day, 
In their great sorrows, let me live alway 
Not for myself alone, but have a part, 
Such as a frail and erring spirit may, 

In love which is of Thee,, and which 
indeed Thou art t 

THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
1852. 

Qreat peace in Emope ! Order-reigns 
From Tiber’s hills to Danube’s plains I” 
So say her kings and priests ; so say 
The lying prophets of our day. 

Go lay to earth a listening ear ; 

The tramp of measured marches hear,-^ 
The rolimg of the cannon’s wheel. 

The shotted musket’s murderous peal. 
The night alarm, the sentry’s call. 

The quick-eared spy in hut and hall ! 
From Polar sea and tropic fen 
The dying-groans of exfled men ! 

The bolted cell, the galley’s chains. 
The scaffijld smoking with its stains ! 

; Order, the hush of brooding slaves I 
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Peace, —in the dungeon- vaults and 
graves 1 

0 Fisher ! of the world- wide net, 

With meshes in all waters set. 

Whose fabled keys of heaven and hell 
Bolt hard the patriot’s prison-cell, 

And open wide the banquet-hall, 

Where kings and priests hold carnival ! 
Weak vassal tricked in royal guise, 

Boy Kaiser with thy lip of lies ; 

Base gambler for Napoleon’s crown, 
Baraade on his dead renown ! 

Thou, Bourbon Neapolitan, 

CroTifned scandal, loathed of God and 
man ; 

And thou, fell Spider of the North 1 
Stretching thy giant feelers forth, ^ 
Within whose web the freedom dies 
Of nations eaten up like flies ! 

Speak, Prince and Kaiser, Priest and 
Czar 1 

If this be Peace, pray what is War? 

White Angel of the Lord ! unmeet 
That soil accursed for thy pure feeL 
Never in Slavery’s desert flows 
The fountain of thy charmed repose ; 
No tyrant’s hand thy chaplet weaves 
Of lilies and of olive-leaves ; 

Not with the wicked shalt thou dwell, 
Thus saith the Eternal Oracle ; 

Thy home is with the pure and free I 
Stem herald of thy better day, 

Before thee, to prepare thy way, 

The Baptist Shade of Liberty, 

Gray, scarred and hairy-robed, must 
press 

With hleedmg feet the wilderness I 
O that its voice might pierce the ear 
Of princes, trembling while they hear 
A cry as of the Hebrew seer 
Repent ! God’s kingdom draweth near ! 


STANZAS FOR THE TIMES. 
iSSo. 

The evil days have come,— the poor 
Are made a prey ; 

Bar up the hospitable door, 

But out the fire-lights, point no more 
The wanderer’s way. 

For Pity now is cnme ; the chain 
Which hinds our States 


Is melted at her hearth in twain, 

Is rusted by her teais’ soft rain ; 

Close up her gates. 

Our Umon, like a glacier stirred 
By voice below. 

Or beU of kine, or wing of bird, 

A beggar’s crast, a kindly word 
May overthrow ! 

Poor, whispering tremblers I— yet we 
■ boast 

Our blood and name ; 

Bursting its century-bolted frost, 

Each gray cairn on the Northman’s 
coast 

Cries out for shame ! ^ 

0 for the open firmament, 

The prairie free, 

The desert hillside, cavern-rent, 

The Pawnee’s lodge, the Arab’s lent. 
The Bushman’s tree ! 

Than web of Persian loom most rare, 
Or soft divan, 

Better the lough rock, bleak and^bare, 
Or hollow tree, which man may share 
With suffering man. 

1 hear a voice : “ Thus saith the Law 

Let Love be dumb ; 

Clasping her liberal hands in awe, 

Let sweet-lipped Chanty withdraw 
From hearth and home.” 

I hear another voice : “ The poor 
Are thine to feed ; 

Turn not the outcast from thy door, 
Nor give to bonds and wrong once mor< 
Whom God hath freed.” 

Dear Lord 1 between that law and thee 
No choice remains ; 

Yet not untrue to man’s decree, 
Through spuming its rewards, is he 
bears its pains. 

Not mine Sedition’s ttumpet-blast 
And threatening word ; 

I read the lesson of the Past, 

That firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword. 

: O Clear-eyed Faith, and Patience, fin 
I So cim and strong ! 




THE DEEAM op PIO NO NO, 


ao$ 

strength to veakn®, teach us 
how 

sleepless ^es of God look through 
This night of wrong ! 


THE DREAM OF PIO NONO. 

It chanced, that while the pious 
troops of France 

Fou^t. in the crusade Pio Nono 
preached, 

What time the holy Bourbons stayed 
his hands 

{The Hur and Aaron meet for such a 
Moses), 

Stretched foi^ from Naples towards 
* rebellious Rome 
To bless the ministry of Oudinot, 

And sanctify his iron homilies 
And sharp persuasions of the bayonet, 
That the great pontiff fell asleep, and 
dreamed. 


He stood by Lake Tiberias, in the sun 

Of tlaa bright Orient ; and beheld the 
lame, 

The skk, and blind, kneel at the Mas- 
ter’s feet, 

And rise up whole. And, sweetly over 

all, 

Dropping the ladder of their hymn of 
praise 

From heaven to earth, in silver rounds 
of song, 

He heard the blessed angels sing of 
peace, 

^ CkK)d-wiU to man, and glory to the Lord. 


HJcn one, with feet unshod, and 
leathern face 

^ and darkened by fierce sum- 

mer suns 

‘ And Iwfe winds of the desert, closer drew 
HSis haiek, and girded up his 

'itM ss one who had authority : 
with pie.” 

^ J ^ ‘ 

Z ! ^ ILahemde and eastmm sky 

k ^ 801 ^ of angeld poimed 

MiElr ^he swart fishOt by his 
City lift its domes 


And solemn fanes and monumental 
pomp 

Above the waste Campagna. On the 
hills 

The blaze of burning villas rose and fell. 
And momently the mortar’s iron throat 
Roared from the trenches ; and, within 
the walls, 

Shout, drum beat, and the clanging 
larum-bell. 

And tramp of hosts, sent up a mingled 
sound, 

Half wail and half defiance. As they 
passed 

The gate of San Pancrazio, human blood 
Flowed ankle-high about them, and 
dead men 

Choked the long street with gashed and 
gory piles, — 

A ghastly barricade of mangled flesh. 
From which, at times, quivered a living 
hand. 

And white lips moved and moaned, A 
father tore 

His gray hairs, by the body of his son, 
In frenzy ; and his fair young daughter 
yrept 

On his old bosom. Suddenly a flash 
Clove the thick sulphurous air, and man 
and maid 

Sank, crushed and mangled by the 
shattering shell. 

Then spake the Galilean j “Thou 
hast seen 

The blessed Master and his works of 
love : 

Look now on thine ! H ear’s t thou the 
angels sing 

<^ove this open hell? Thou God’s 
high -priest I 

the Vicegerent of the Prince of 
Peace 1 

Thou the successor of his chosen ones ! 
I, Peter, fisherman of Galilee, 

In the dear Master’s name, and for the 
love 

Of his true Church, proclaim thee An- 
tichrist, 

Alien and separate from his holy faith, 
Wide as the difference between death 
and life, 

The hate of man and the great love of 
Hence, and repent ! ” 
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Thereat the pontiff woke. 
Trembling:, and muttering o’er his fear- 
ful dream. 

** What means he ! ” cried the Bour- 
bon. “Nothing more 
Than that your majesty hath all too 
well 

Catered for your poor guests, and that, 
m sooth, 

The Holy Father’s supper troubleth 
him,” 

Said Cardinal Antonelli, with a smile. 
ITALY. 

Across the sea I heard the groans 
Of nations in the intervals 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and 
bones 

Cried out in torture, crushed by tlirones, 
And sucked by priestly cannibals. 

I dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience, faith, 
And lo 1 an athlete gidmly stained, 

With corded muscles battle-strained, 
Shouting it from the fields of death ! 

I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight. 
Among the clamouring thousand 
mute, 

I only know that God is right, 

And that the children of the light 
Shall tread the darkness under foot. 

I know-the pent fire heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the bolt will form 
To smite them clear; that Nature 
must 

The balance of her powers adjust, . r. 
Though with the earthquake and t^^ 
storm. ^ 

God reigns, and let the earth rejoice ! 

I bow before His sterner plan. 

Dumb are the organs of my choice ; 

He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 

His praise is in the wrath of man 1 

Yet, surely as He lives, the day. 

Of peace He promised shall be ours, 
To fold the flags of war, and lay 
Its sword and spear to rust away, 

, And sow its ghastly fields with flow- 
ers J 


r LINES, 

SUGGESTED BV READING A STATE BA PER 

WHEREIN THE HIGHER LAW IS INVOKEi:|TO 

SUSTAIN THE LOWER ONE. m 

A PIOUS magistrate ! sound his praise 
throughout 

The wondering churches. Who shall 
henceforth doubt 

That the long wished millennium 
draweth nigh ? 

Sin in high places has become devout. 

Tithes mint, goes painful-faced, and 
prays its lie 

Straight up to Heaven, and caUs it 
piety ! 

The pirate, watching from his bloody 
deck 

The weltering galleon, heavy with 
the gold 

Of Acapulco, holding death in check 

While prayers are said, brows crossed 
and beads are told, — 

The robber, kneeling where the way- 
side cross 

On dark Abruzzo tells of life’s dread loss 

From his own carbine, glancing still 
abroad 

For some new victim, offering thanks 
to God ! — 

Rome, listening at her altars to the cry 

Of midnight Murder, while her hounds 
of hell 

Scour France, from baptized cannon 
and holy bell 

And thousand-throated priesthood, 
loud and high, 

Pealing Te Deums to the shuddering 
sky, 

w “Thanks to the Lord, who giveth 
victory 1” 

What prove these, but that crime was 
ne’er so black 

As ghostly cheer and pious thanks to 
lack? 

Satan is modest. At Heaven’s door he 
lays 

His evil offspring, and, in Scriptural 
phrase 

And saintly posture, gives to God the 
praise *1 

And honour of the monstrous progej^ 

What marvel, then, in oui: own 
see 
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His old devices, smoothl/^ted o’er, — 
Official piety, 'locking fast the door 
OC Hope against three million souls of 
* men, — 

Brothers, God's children, Christ’s re- 
deemed, — and then. 

With unrolled eyeballs and on bended 
knee, 

Whining a prayer for help to hide the 
key! 

THE RENDITION. 

I HEARB the train’s shrill whistle call, 

I saw an earnest look beseech, 

And rather by that look than speech 
My ne^hbour told me alL 

And, as I thought of Liberty 

Marched hand^cuflfed down that 
avoided street, 

Ttw sohd earth beneath my feet 
Keeled hold as the sea. 


^ WL a seasse of bitter loss, — 

Sliame, tearless grief, and stifling 

wmh, 

, Aisad hoaihing fear, as if my path 
A serpent stretched across. 

JjH lerw erf home, all pride of place, 
confidence and trust, 

' smotherii^ in that deep di^ust 

angiridh of di^race. 

3>Ewn on my native hills of June, 

A&d home's green quiet, hidiii all, 
FdH sudden darkness like the tall 
0* s a ldTOg ^ upon noon I 


And LaWy an unloosed maniac, strong, 
f through the black- 

/ aesstxod, 

in the ear of God 
of wroi^ 

memories proud, 
’j Coounonwealth, 

derail a bapeeze orf health, 
i liitkstaLmtkib clicmd. 

wise mad brave, 
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TO PENNSYLVANIA. 

O State pra5rer-founj|fcd ! never hung 
Such, choice upon a people’s tongue. 
Such power to bless or ban. 

As that which makes thy whisper Fate, 
For which on thee the centuries wait 
And destinies of man ! 

Across thy Alleghanian chain. 

With groanings from a land in rain, 
The west- wind finds its way : 
Wild-wailing from Missouri’s flood 
The crying of thy children’s blood 
Is in thy ears to-day I 

And unto thee in Freedom’s hour 
Of sorest need God gives the power 
To ruin or to save ; 

To wound or heal, to blight or bless 
With fertile field or wilderness, 

A free home or a grave ; 

Then let thy virtue match the crime, 
Rise to a level with the time ; 

And, if a son of thine 
Betray or tempt thee, Brutus-like 
For. Fatherland and Freedom strike 
As Justice gives the sign. 

Wake, sleeper, from thy dream of ease, 
The great occasion’s forelock seize ; 
And, let the north-wind strong. 

And golden leaves of autumn, be 
Thy coronal of Victory 
And thy triumphal song. 
lO/A. 1856. , 

WHAT OF THE DAY? 

'A SOUND of tumult troubles dll the air. 
Like the’ low thunders of a sultry 
sky 

Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings 
glare ; 

The hills blaze red with warnings; 
foes draw nigh. 

Treading the dark with challenge and 
reply. 

Behold the burdeu of the prophet’s 
I virion,— T- 

The gathering hosts, ‘-^thq ^ Valley of 
i>ecision, ^ 

EteA with the wir^ of.ez^^s wheel- 
-lag^oV* 


THE EVE OE ELECTION, 
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Day of the Lord, of darkness and not 
light 1 ^ 

It breaks in Thunder and the whirl- 
wind’s roar ! 

Even so. Father ! Let thy will be 
done, — 

Turn and o’erturh, end what thou hast 
begun 

In judgment or in mercy : as for me. 

If but the least and frailest, let me be 

Evermore numbered with the truly free 

Who find thy service perfect liberty ! 

I fain would thank Thee that my mor- 
tal life 

Has reached the hour (albeit through 
' care and pain) 

When Good and Evil, as for final strife, 

Close dim and vast on Amiageddon’s 
plain ; 

And Michael and his angels once again 

Drive howling back the Spirits of the 
Night. ' 

O for the faith to read the signs aright 

And, from the ang;le of thy peifect sight. 

See Truth’s white banner floating on 
before ; 

And the Good Cause, despite of venal 
friends, 

And base expedients, move to noble 
ends } 

See Peace with Freedom make to 
Time amends, 

And, through its cloud of dust, the 
threshing-floor, 

Flailed by thy thunder, heaped with 
chaffless grain I 
1857* 


THE EVE OP ELECTION. 

From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon ; 

But tenderly 
Above the sea 

Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s 
moon. 


O’er fallen leaves 
The west- wind grieves, 

Yet comes a seed-time round again ; 
And mom shall see 
The State sown free 
With baleful tares oi healthful grain. 

Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
That shape the State, 

And make or mar the common w-eal. 

Around I see 
The powers that be ; 

I stand by Empire’s primal spiings ; 
And princes meet 
In every stieet. 

And hear the tread of uncrowned kings ! 

Hark I through the crowd 
The laugh runs loud, 

Beneath the sad, rebuking moon. 

God save the land 
A careless hand 

May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon I 

No jest is this ; 

One cast amiss 

May blast the hope of Freedom’s year, 
O, take me where 
Are hearts of prayer. 

And foreheads bowed in reverent fear I 

Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 

The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact 
The kingliest act 

Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote I 

For pearls that gem 
A diadem 

The diver in the deep sea dies ; 

The regal right 
We boast to-night 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice ; ^ 


In its pale fire, 

. The village spire 
Shows like the zodiac’s spectral lance ; 

The painted walls * 

^ Whereon it falls 
Transfigured stand in marble trance : 


The blood of Vane, 

His prison pain 

Who traced the path the Pilgrim 

And hers whose faith , ^ 

Drew strength from dearth. 

And prayed her Russell up to God S 
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FROM FERUGIA. 


Ottr hearts graw old. 

We l^tly hold 

A r^t wMch brave men died to gam j 
(t The stake, the cord. 

The axe, the sword. 

Grim nnrses at its birth of pain. 

TTie shadow rend, 

And o’er us bend, 

O martyrs, with your crowns and ! 
palms, — 

Breathe through these throngs 
Your battle songs, 

Your scaSbld prayers, and dungeon 
psalms i 

Look from the sky, 
like God’s great eye. 

Thou solemn moon, with searching 
beam; 

Till in the sight 
CM" thy pure light 

Oar B^an seli-sedcings meaner seem. 


Flaming out in their violet, yellow, and 
red ; 

And behind go the lackeys in crimson 
and buff. 

And the chamberlains gorgeous in vel» 
vet and ruff ; 

Next, in red-legged pomp, come the 
cardinals forth. 

Each a lord of the church and a prince 
of tlie earth. 

What’s this squeak of the fife, and this 
batter of drum ? 

Lo ! the Swiss of the Church from Pe- 
rugia come, — 

The militant angels, whose sabres drive 
home 

To the hearts of the malcontents, cursed 
and abhorred, 

The good Father’s missives, and “ Thus 
saith the Lord ! ” 

And lend to his logic the point of the 
sword ! 


' Sbeme from our hearts 
TJnwwthy arte, 

The designed, & pnipoee dark ; 
And smite away 
The hands we lay 
m the sacred ark. 


To per^ clainm 

And pnvale aims, ' 

Beveai that accost face of Tmth, 
Whereto are given 
The age of heaven. 

The beauty of immcartal youth, 

So shall our voice 
Of somrngn choice 
Swell & deep bass of duty dose, 

And s^iSce the key 
Of time to be^ 

; Whoi God aod mas shaH speak as one! 



wmm PERUGIA 

^ iiaoist £ssev«z«d 

«B09Wi8gmna saad pio- 
xr lemdec vdtgm were 
'Cf Pwag^su “Thai 
hearts 


O maids of Etruria, gazing forlorn 

O’er dark Thi-asymenus, dishevelled 
and tom ! 

O fathers, who pluck at your gray beards 
for shame I 

O mothers, struck dumb by a woe with- 
out name ! 

Well ye know how the Holy Church 
hireling behaves, 

And_his tender compassion of prisons 
and graves ! 

There they stand, the hired stabbers, 
the blood-stains yet fresh, 

That spladied like red wine from the 
vintage of flesh, — 

Grim instruments, careless as pincers 
and rack 

How the joints tear apart, and the 
strained sinews crack ; 

But the hate that glares on them is 
sharp as their swords, 

; And the aaeer and the scowl print the 
air with fierce words I 

Off with hats, down with knees, shout 
your Vivas like mad I 

Heir’s the Pope in his holiday right- 
edusness clad, 

‘ From shorn crown to h>e-nail, kiss- worn 
,^|o ^ quicks 
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Of sainthood in pui-ple the pattern and 
pick, 

Who the rtleoi the priest and the soldier 
unites, 

And, praying like Aaron, like Joshua 
fights I 

Is this Pio Nono the gracious, for 
■whom 

We sang our Hosannas and lighted all 
Rome; 

With whose advent we dreamed the 
new era began 

When the priest should be human, the 
monk be a man ? 

Ah, the wolfs with the sheep, and the 
fox -mth the fowl. 

When freedom we trust to the crozier 
and cowl 1 

Stand aside, men of Rome I Here’s a 
hangman-faced Swiss— 

(A blessing for him surely can’t go 
amiss) — 

Would kneel down the sanctified slipper 
to kiss. 

Short shrift will suffice him,^he’s blest 
beyond doubt ; 

But there’s blood on his hands which 
would scarcely wash out. 

Though Peter himself held the baptis- 
mal spout ! 

Make way for the next 1 Here’s an- 
other sweet son 1 

What’s this mastiff-jawed rascal in 
epaulets done ? 

He did, whispers rumour, (its truth God 
forbid I) 

At Perugia wto Herod at Bethlehem 
did. 

And the mothers ? — Don’t name them 1 
— these humours of war 

They who keep him in service must 
pardon him for. 

Hist I here’s the arch-knave in a car- 
! dinal’s hat, 

^ With the heart of a wolf, and the stealth 
'' , of a cat 

^ {As if Judas and Herod together were 
; rolled), 

I Who k^ejw, ^1 as one, the Pope’s con- 
s , science and gold, 


Mounts guard on the altar, and pilfers 
from thence, 

And flatters St. Peter while stealing 
his pence ! 

Who doubts Antonelli? Have mira- 
cles ceased 

When robbers say mass, and Barabbas 
is priest? 

When the Church eats and drinks, at 
its mystical board, 

The true flesh and blood carved and 
shed by its sword, 

When its martyr, unsinged, claps the 
crown on his head, 

And roasts, as his proxy, his neighbour 
instead 1 

There ! the hells jow and jangle the 
same blessed way 

That they did when they rang for 
Bartholomew’s day. 

Hark I the tallow-faced monsters, nor 
women nor boys, 

Vex the air with a shrill, sexless honor 
of noise. 

Te Dmm laudamusl—FRi round with- 
out stint 

The incense-pot swings with a tamt ol 
blood in’t I 

And now for the blessing ! Of little 
account, 

You know, 'is the old one they heard on 
the Mount 

Its giver was landless, his raiment was 
poor, 

No jewelled tiara his fishermen wore ; 

No incense, no lackeys, no richer no 
home. 

No Swiss guards !— We order things 
better at Rome. 

So bless us the strong hand, and curse 
us the weak \ 

Let Austria’s vulture have food for her 
* beak ; 

Let the wolf-whelp of Naples play 
Bomba again, 

With his death- cap of silence, fujd h^ 
ter, and chain ; 

Put reason, and justice, and truth undes 
ban ; 

For the sin unforgiven is freedom for 
man t 
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THE MANTLE OF ST. JOHN 
DE MATHA. 

4 jjfismjy OP ” THE RED, "WHITB, AND BLUE,” 
A, a 1 x 54 - 1864 . 

A STRONG and miglity Angel, 

^ Calm, terrible, and bright, 
line cioss in blended red and blue 
Upcai bis mantle white ! 


Then up spake John de Matha : 

** God’s errands never fail ! 

Take thou the mantle which I wear, 
And make of it a saiL 

They raised the cross-wi*ought mantle, 
The blue, the white, the red ; 

And straight before the wind off-shore 
The ship of Freedom sped. 


Two captives by him kneeling, 
Each on his Wken chain, 
$6^ pwusc to God who raiseth 
Ibe dead to life again i 


“ God help us !” cried the seamen, 
“ For vain is mortal skill : 

The good ship on a stormy sea 
Is driftii^ at its will, ” 


3Drci{H>{ng his cross-wrought mantle, 
Wear this,” the Angel said ; 

*‘Takc thou, O Freedom's priest, its 

The ^Se, the blue, and red.” 

Then np John de Matha 
In tbestren^ the Lord Christ gave, 
h^^ed throc^ all the land of 
Fmnoe 

i The tmisam of the slave, 

gates of tower and castle 
Seme Mm op^ dew, 

The dmwbridge at his coming fell. 

The door-bolt backward drew. 


Then up spake John de Matha : 

“My mariners, never fear ! 

The Lord whose breath has filled her 
sail 

May well our vessel steer I” 

So on through storm and darkness 
They drove for weary hours ; 

And lo ! the third gray morning shone 
On Ostia's frienSy towers. 

And on the Walls the watchers 
The ship of mercy knew, — 

They knew far off its holy cross, 

The red, the white, and blue. 


all men owned his errand. 

And paid Ms righteous tax ; 

the hearts of lord and peasant 
Were in his hands as wax. 


And the hells in all the steeples 
Rang out in glad accord, 

To welcome home to Christian soil 
The ransomed of the Lord, 


outbound from Tunis, 

Ws bosk her anchor weighed, 

with seven-soore Christian 
; ^ souk 

I ransom he had paid. 

i ^elmsTby Faynim hatred, 

M tatters hung ; 
hW waves, ruddexiess, 

Ik If* the cfmtaiD, 

^ fiM arvsu ; 

^ that 


in. 



So runs the ancient legend 
By bard and painter told j 

And lo ! the cycle rounds again. 

The new is as the old I 

With rudder foully broken, 

And sails by traitors tom. 

Our country on a mjdnight sea 
Is waiting for the mom. 

Before her, nameless terror ; 
Behind, the pirate foe ; 

The clouds are olack aboi^e her. 
The sea is white below. 

Ttie hoj^ d" all who suffer. 

The dread of all who wrong, 

Sheidr^in darkness and in storm, 
0 &rd 1 how lcaig3 
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But courage, 0 my manners 1 
Ye shall not suffer wreck, 

While up to God the freedman’s prayers 
Are rising from your deck. 

Is not your sail the banner 
Which God hath blessed anew, 

The mantle that De Matha wore, 

The red, the white, the blue? 

Its hues are all of heaven,— 

The red of sunset’s dye, 

The whiteness of the moon-lit cloud, 
The blue of morning’s sky. 

Wait cheerily, then, 0 mariners. 

Tor daylight and for land ; 

The breath of God is in your sail, 

Your rudder is His hand. 

Sail on, sail on, deep-freighted 
With blessings and with hopes j 
The saints of old with shado\^ hands 
Are pulling at your ropes. 

Behind ye holy martyrs 
Uplift the palm and crown j 
Before ye unborn ages send 
Their benedictions down. 

Take heart from John de Matha ! — 
God’s errands never fail t 
Sweep on through storm and darkness, 
The thunder and the hail I 

Sail on ! The morning cometh, 

The port ye yet shall win ; 

And all the bells of God shall ring 
The good ship bravely in I 

CHICAGO. 

Men said at vespers : All is well ! ” 
In one wild night the city fell ; 

Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 

On threescore spires had sunset shone, 

' Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other’s hands, and 
said : 

, ' “The City of the West is dead 1 ” 

Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
jEhe fiends of fire from street to street, 
Tfitned, powerless, to the blinding 
^are, 

The dumb defiance of despair. 


A sndden impulse tlirilled each wire 
That signalled round that sea of fire ; 
Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs 
came j 

In tears of pity died the flame ! 

From East, from West, from South 
and North, 

The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the severing wave, 
The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

Fair seemed the old ; but fairer still 
The new, the dreary void shall fill 
With dearer homes than those o’er 
thrown, 

For love shall lay each corner-stone. 

Rise, stricken city ! — from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe ; 

And build, as to Amphion’s strain, 

To songs of cheer thy walls again ! 

How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness I 
How instant rose, to take thy part, 

The angel in the human heart ! 

Ah ! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust j 
The Christ again has preached through 
thee 

The Gospel of Humanity ! 

Then lift once more thy towers on high. 
And fret with spires the western sky. 
To tell that God is yet with us, 

And love is still miraculous I 

LEXINGTON. 

ms- 

No Berserk thirst of blood had they. 
No battle-joy was theirs, who set 
Against file alien bayonet 
Their homespun breasts in that old day, 

Their feet had trodden peaceful ways ; 
TTiey loved not strife, they dreaded 
pain ; _ / 

They saw not, what to us is plain, f 
That God would pake mau^s wrath hts 
praise. 

No seers were they, but simple men j 
, Its vast results tiie future hid ; 
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THE EE ACE AUTUMN. 


Tlie tneaniiig of the work they did 
Was strange and dark and doubtful then. 

Swiff as their summons came they left 
The plow mid-furrow standing still, 
The half-ground corn grist in the mill. 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 

They went where duty seemed to call. 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 
And death was not the worst of all 1 

Of man for man the sacrifice, 

AH that was theirs to give, they gave. 

' The flowers that blossomed from their 
grave 

Have sown themselves beneath all skies. 

Their death-shot shook the feudal 
tower, 

An4 shattered slavery's chain as well ; 

to the sky’s dome, as on a bell, 

Its ec^ struck the world’s great hour. 

echo is not dumb : 

T^ nations listening to its sound 
Wait, from a century’s vantage 
ground, 

fhe hcmer triumphs yet to come, — 

rhe hrkkd time of iaw and Love, 

Tbe gladness of the world’s release. 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace 
fhe hairic shaU nestle with the dove I — 


The negio’s broken chains, 

And beat them at the blacksmith’s 
forge 

To ploughshares for our plains. 

Alike henceforth our hills of snow. 

And vales where cotton flowers ; 

All streams that flow, all winds that 
blow 

Are Freedom’s motive-powers. 

Henceforth to Labour’s chivalry 
Be knightly honours paid ; 

For nobler than the sword’s shall he 
The sickle’s accolade. 

Build up an altar to the Lord, 

O grateful hearts of ours ! 

And shape it of the greenest sward 
That ever drank the showers. 

Lay all the bloom of gardens there. 
And there the orchard fruits ; 

Bring golden grain from sun and air. 
From earth her goodly roots. 

There let our banners droop and flow, 
The stars uprise and fall j 
Our roll of martyrs, sad and slow, 

Let sighing breezes call. • 

Their names let hands of horn and tan 
And rough-shod feet applaud, 

Who died to make the slave a man. 
And link with toil reward. 


n>e ^Iden 2 ^ of brotherhood 
Usmmown to other rivalries 
Than df the mild humanities, 
kmd ^rarious interchange of good. 


ckser strand shall lean to strand, 
BOieet, beneath saluting flags, 
Tbj eagle of our mountain-crags, 
of our xnotheiiand ! 


f/ T® PEACE AfJTOMH. 

' ijwrii ’ ieasi r *fo«; "nus sssek agri- 

rasnvAi, 4865. 

, forrKfi wha^ ftione molest, 

riila aa PlesKty’s 



There let the common heart keep time 
To such an anthem sung 
As never swelled on Poet's rhyme, 

Or thrilled on singer’s tongue. 

Song of our burden and relief, 

Of peace and long annoy ; 

The passion of our mighty grief 
And our exceeding joy 1 

A song of praise to Him who filled 
The harvests sown in tears. 

And gave each field a double yield 
To feed our battle-years I 

A sc»^ of fiaith that trusts the end 
To match the good begun, 

Nw: doubts the power of Love to 
blend ' 

The hearts of me^ as o®e ! 
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TO THE THIRTY-NINTH CON- 
GRESS. 

O PEOPLE-CHOSEN I are ye not 
Likewise the chosen of the Lord, 

To do his will and speak his word ? 

From the loud thunder-storm of war 
Not man alone hath called ye forth. 
But he, the God of all the earth ! 

The torch of vengeance in your hands 
He quenches ; unto Him belongs 
The solemn recompense of wrongs. 

Enough of blood the land has seen, 

And not by cell or gallows-stair 
Shall ye the way of God prepare. 

Say to the pardon-seekers, — Keep 
Your manhood, bend no suppliant 
knees, 

Nor palter with unworthy pleas. 

Above your voices sounds the wail 
Of starving men ; we shut in vain 
Our eyes to Pillow’s ghastly stain. 

What words can drowm that bitter cry ? 
What teais wash out that stain of 
death ? 

What oaths confirm your brokenfaith? 

From you alone the guaranty 
Of union, freedom, peace, we claim ; 
We urge no conqueror’s terms of 
shame. 

Alas I no victor’s pride is ours ; 

We hend above our triumphs won 
Like David o’er his rebel son. 

ile men, not beggars. Cancel all 
By one brave, generous action ; trust 
Your better instincts, and be just 1 

Make all men peers before the law, 
Take hands from off the negro’s 
throat. 

Give black and white an equal vote. 

Keep all your forfeit lives and lands, 
But gJVe the common law’s redress 
To labour’s utter nakedness. 

Revive the old heroic will ; 

Be in the right as brave and strong 
As have proved yourselves m 
wrong. 


Defeat shall then be victory. 

Your loss the wealth of full amends. 
And hate be love, and foes be friends- 

Then buried be the dreadful past, 

Its common slain be mourned, and let 
All memories soften to regret. 

Then shall the Union’s mother-heart 
Her lost and wandering ones recall. 
Forgiving and restoring all, — 

And Freedom break her marble trance 
Above the Capitolian dome, 

Stretch hands, and bid ye welcome 
home I 


THE POOR VOTER ON ELEC- 
TION DAY. 

The proudest now is but my peer. 

The highest not more high ; 

To-day, of all the weary year, 

A king of men am I. 

To-day, alike are great and shiall, 

The nameless and the known ; 

My palace is the people’s hall. 

The ballot-box my throne I 

Who serves to-day upon the list 
Beside the served shall stand ; 

Alike the brown and wrinkled fist. 

The gloved and dainty hand ! 

The rich is level with the poor, 

The weak is strong to-day j 

And sleekest broadcloth counts no moi 
Than homespun frock of gray- 

To-day let pomp and vain pretence 
My stubborn right abide ; 

I set a plain man’s common sense 
Against the pedant’s pride. 

To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land ; 

The wide world has not wealth to bu. 
The power in my right hand I 

'While there’s a grief to seek Redress, 

Or balance to adjust, 

■Where weighs our living manhood le 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust, — 

While there’s a right to need my vot< 

A wrong to sweep away, 

Up ! clouted knee and ra^ed coat J 
A man’s a man to-day ! 



j^APtES. 




avtsM bi;jection. 

The day’s sharp strife is ended now. 
Oar work is done, God knoweth how ! 
As on the thronged, nnrestful town 
'Jhc patience of the moon looks down, 

I wait to hear, beside the wire, 

'The -voices of its tongnes of fire. 

Slow, doubtful, faint, they seem at first : 
Be i^ong, my heart, to know the worst 1 
Hark 1 — ^there the All^hanies spoke ; 
^That sound from Lake and prairie broke, 
Tlfiat sunset-gun of triumph rent . 

ITje sdence of a continent ! 

That signal from Nebraska sprang, 
Tids, from Nevada’s mountain tongue ! 
Is tlat thy answer, strong and free, 

O loyal heart of Tennessee ? 

s^mnge, glad voice is that which 
calls 

From Wagner’s grave and Sumter’s 

Ffiom^dis^ssppi’s fountain-head 
A sotmd as of the bison’s tread I 

roatfesd freedom’s Charter Oak 1 
6bat wild burst the Osarks spoke I 
i^bocr answers cheer from rise to set 
IKsoa- We have a country yet J 


Where sleeps thy loved one by the 
summer sea ; 

Where, near her sweetest poet’s 
tomb, 

The land of Virgil gave thee room 
To lay thy flo-wer with her perpetual 
bloom. 

I know that when the sky shut 
down 

Behind thee on the gleaming town. 
On Baise’s baths and Posilippo’s crown; 

And, through thy tears, the mock 
ing day 

Burned Ischia’s mountain lines 
away, 

And Capri melted in its sunny bay, — 

Through thy great farewell sorrow 
shot 

The sharp pang of a bitter thought 
That slaves must tread around that 
holy spot. 

Thou knewest not the land was 
blest 

j In giving thy beloved rest, 

Holding the fond hope closer to her 
breast 


praise, O God, be thine alone I 
rhou i^e^ not for bread a stone ; 

Omu last not led Us through the night 
Iro tUmd us -with returning light ; 
foi: the furnace have we 


passed, 

Ou jieprish at its mouth at last. 

peace, thy fright restrain ! 
moon, be slo-w to wane ? 
^ freadman’s cabin door, 
a blesai^ pour ; 

, wu mfi assurance bkst^ 
of TVeedom ! 


That every sweet and saintly grave 

Was freedom’s prophecy, and gave 
The pledge of Heaven to sanctify and 
save. 

That pledge is answered. To thy 
ear 

The unchained city sends its cheer. 
And, tuned to' joy, the muffled bells of 
fear 

Bing Victor in. The land sits 
: free 

[ And happy by the summer sea. 
And Bourbon Naples now is Italy I 


, iSSct^ ^ , 







She smiles abov^e her broken chain 
The languid smile that frdlows pain, 
^re^hii^ her cramped limbs to the 
sun again. 


V |oy for alk who hear her call 

CamaXdon’s convent- 



NAPLES. 
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And Elmo’s towers to freedom’s carni- 
val! 

Anew life breathes among her vines 

And olives, like the breath of pines 
Blown downward from the breezy Apen- 
nines. 

Lean, 0 \uy friend, to meet that 
breath, 


Rejoice as one who witpesseth 
Beauty from ashes rise, and life from 
death! ’ 

Thy sorrow shall no more be 
pain, 

Its tears shall fall in sunlit nih, 
Writingthegrave with flowers: “Arisen 
again!" 



SONGS OF LABO U R 


DEDICATION. So haply these, my simple lays 

Of homely toil, may serve to show 
I WOULD the gift I oifer here The orchard bloom and tasselled 

Mi^t graces from thy favour take, maize 

seen through Friendship's at- That skirt and gladden duty's ways, 
mosphere. The unsung beauty hid life's common 

scrflened lines and colouring, wear things below. 

Iw anaccustomed light of beauty, for 

thy sake. Haply from them the toiler, bent 

Above his forge or plough, may 
Few leaves of Fancy’s spring remain; gain. 

But what I have I give to thee,— a manlier spirit of content, 

The o’ar-suimed bloom of summer's And feel that life is wisest spent 

. Where the strong working hand makes 
And paJcr flowers, the latter ram strong the workmg brain. 

Calls fiW the westering slope of life’s 

autumnal lea. The doom which to the guilty pair 

r tt * Without the walls of Eden came, 

Ahw the faHra groves of green. Transforming sinless ease to care 

Whfere 3^^th s enc h a n ted forest And rugged toil, no more shall bear 
„ ^ stood. The burden of old crime, or mark of 

' root and moss^ trunk between, primal shame, 

A sober after-growth is seen. 

As spitingii thepine where falls the gay- A blessii^ now, — a curse no more ; 

kafed maple wood ! Since He, whose name we breathe 

, with awe, 

ta-e^es play The coarse mechanic vesture wore, — 
lea^harns in the sombre tree; a poor man toiling with the poor, 

^ the bleak and wintry in labour, as in prayer, fulfilliEg the 

It iL ^eady green alway, — 

pay alt^-tiioc^ts may have 

/ siiiwmal^theo. THE SHIP-BUILDERa 

Imtskb no moml need. The sky is ruddy in the east, 
as its own esGCHse ; ^ The earth is gray below, 

jy W and d&^werless weed Ai^ spectral id river-mist, 

viitee st®t nsast plead. The ship’s white timbers show. 

Tl^n let me sounds of measured stroke 
' 'i j ' 1 And grating saw begin ; 


THE SHOEMAlS^KS. 
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Tie broad-axe to the ^arl6d oak, 

The mallet to the pin 1 

lark! — roars the bellows, blast on 
blast, 

The sooty smithy jars, 
ind fire-sparks, rising far and fast, 

Are fading with the stars. 
dl day for us the smith shall stand 
Beside that flashing forge ; 

VU day for us his heavy hand 
The groaning anvil scourge. 

"rom far-off hills, the panting team 
For us is toiling near ; 

^or us the raftsmen down the stream 
Their island barges steer, 
lings out for us the axe-man’s stroke 
In forests old and still, -r- 
^or us the centuiy-chcled oak 
Falls crashing down his hill. 

Jp ! — ^up ! — in nobler toil than ours 
. No craftsman bear a pait : 

We make of Nature’s giant powers 
The slaves of human Art. 

Lay rib to rib and beam to beam. 

And drive the treenails free ; 

Sfor faithless joint nor yawning seam 
Shall tempt the searching sea ! 

Where’er the keel of our good ship 
The sea’s rough field shall plough, — 
Where’er her tossing spars shall dnp 
With salt-spray caught below, — 

That ship must heed her master’s beck, 
Her helm obey his hand, 

\nd seamen tread her reeling deck 
As if they trod the land. 

Ser oaken ribs the vulture-beak 
Of Northern ice may peel ; 

Ihe sunken rock and coral peak 
May grate along her keel ; 

^nd know we well the painted shell 
We give to wind and wave, 

Idust float, the sailor’s tcitadel, 

Or sink, the sailor’s grave I 

So I— strike away the bars and blocks, 
And set the good ship free I 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks 
The young bride of the sea ? 

Lbok I how she moves adown the 
groovy 

f In graceful beauty now ! 


How lowly on the br^i^^c loves 
Sinks down her virg|i^^row ! 

God bless her ! wheresoe’er the breeze 
Her snowy wing shall fan. 

Aside the frozen Hebrides, 

Or sultry Hindostan, 

Where’er, in mart or on the main. 
With peaceful flag unfurled. 

She helps to wind the silken chain 
Of commerce round the world ! 

Speed on the ship ! — But let her hear 
No meichandise of sin, 

No gioaning cargo of despair 
Her roomy hold within ; 

No Lethean drug for Eastern lands, 
Nor poison-draught for ours : 

Blit honest fruits of toiling hands 
And Nature’s sun and showers. 

Be hers the Prairie’s golden grain. 
The desert’s golden sand. 

The clustered fruits of sunny Spain, 

. The spice of Morning-land ! 

Her pathway on the open main 
May blessings follow free, 

And glad hearts welcome back again 
Her white sails from the sea ! 


THE SHOEMAKERS. 

Ho ! workers of the old time styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather ; 

Young brothers of the ancient guild. 
Stand forth once more together I 
Call out again your long array, , 

In the olden merry manner I 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin’s day. 
Fling out your blazoned banner J 

Rap, rap ! upon the well-wom stone 
How falls the polished hammer I 
Rap, rap 1 the measured sound lias 
grown 

A quick and merry clamour. 

Now shape the sole ! now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl ' 
Whose gentle fingers bound it I 

For you, along the Spanish main 
A hundred keels are ploughing j 
For you, the Indian on the plain^ 

Kis lasso-coil is throwing ; 
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ima DROVERS 


■ ■■■ " ’ I" ^ ' 

For you, hemlock dark 

The ■w^otMSh's fire is lighting ; 

For yon, upoh the oak’s gray bark, 

The woodman’s axe is smiting. 

For yon, from Carolina’s pine 
The rosin-gum is stealing ; 

For yon, the dark*eyed Florentine 
Her silken skein is reeling ; 

For you, the dizzy goatherd roams 
His rugged Alpine ledges ; 

For yon, round all her shepherd homes. 
Bloom England’s thorny hedges. 

The foremost still, by day or night. 

On moated mound or heather, 

Where’er the need of trampled right 
Brought toiling men together ; 

Where the free burghers from the wall 

^Pefied the mail-clad master, 

yours, at Freedom’s trumpet-call, 
Ifo craftaunan rallied faster. 


Or twinkle down the summer dance 
Beneath the Crystal Mountains ! 

The red brick to the mason’s hand. 
The brown earth to the tiller’s, 

The shoe in yours shall wealth command 
Like fairy Cinderella’s ! ’ 

As they who shunned the household maid 
Beheld the crown upon her, 

So all shall see your toil repaid 
With health and home and honour. 

Then let the toast be freely quaffed, 

In water cool and brimming, — 

“ All honour to' the good old Craft, 

Its merry men and women i ” 

Call out again your long array. 

In the old time’s pleasant manner ; 
Once more,, on gay St- Crispin’s day, 
Fling out his blazoned banner ! 

THE DROYERS, 


sneer, let fools deride, — 
Y«i heed no idle scomer ; 
’Ftehfljidsandlwarts are still yonr pride, 
And duty done, your honour. 

Te to trust, for honest fame, 
the Jury Time empanels, 

And leaTC to bmth each noble name 
WbSdi gUmfe your annals. 

Thy ac^s, Han Sachs, are living yet. 
In strong and hearty Gexinmi ; 

And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit. 
And patriot &me of Sherman ; 
fitOT Ms bode a mystk sneer, 

^ The soul of Behmen teaches, 

Aiel BJngJtoi’s priestcrafr shakes to hear 
leathern breeches. 


yours J where’er it falls, 

^ H lipfids your well- wrought leather, 
Pom:, in marble halls, 

^ ^ heather. 

ctem K fouud 



Through heat and cold, and shouer 
and sun, 

Still onward cheerly driving I 
There’s life alone in duty done, 

And rest alone in striving. 

But see 1 the day is closing cool, 

The woods are dim before us ; 

The white fog of the wayside pool 
Is creeping slowly o’er us. 

The night is falling, comrades mine, 
Our foot-sore beasts are weary, 

And through yon elms the tavern sign 
Looks out upon us cheery. 

The landlord beckons from his door, 
His beechen fire is glowing j 
These ample bams, with feed in store, 
Are filled to overflowing. 

From many a valley frowned across 
By brows of pigged mountains j 
From hillsides where, through spongy 
moss. 

Gush out the river fountains ; 

From quiet farm-fields, greeri and low. 
And bright with blooming clover ; 
From vales of com the wandering crow 
Ho richer hovers over ; 

Dsy day our way has b^en, 

O’er maiOT a hill and hollow } 
%lake ahdstf^a^, by wood ahd glen, 
Om staidly dj^rfe we foHdw. 
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THE FlSHERl^EH 


Through dust-clouds rising thick and 
dun, 

As smoke of battle o er us, 

Their white horns glisten in the sun, 

Like plumes and crests before us. 

We see them slowly climb the hill. 

As slow behind it sinking ; 

Or thronging close, from roadside rill, 
Or sunny lakelet, drinking. 

Now crowding in the narrow road, 

In thick and struggling masses, 

They glare upon the teamster’s load, i 
Or rattling coach that passes. 

Anon, with toss of hom and tail, | 

And paw of hoof, and bellow, 

They leap some farmer’s broken pale, 
0\r meadow-close or fallow. 

Foith comes the startled goodman; forth 
Wife, children, house-dog, sally. 

Till once more on their dusty path 
The baffled truants rally. 

We drive no starvelings, scraggy grown, 
Loose-legged, and ribbed and bony, 
Like those who grind their noses down 
On pastures bare and stony, — 

Lank oxen, lough as Indian dogs, 

And cows too lean for shadows, 
Disputing feebly with the frogs 
, The crop of saw-grass meadows ! 

In our good drove, so sleek and fair, 

No hones of leanness rattle ; 

No tot^-ering hide-bound ghosts are there. 
Or Pharaoh’s evil cattle. 

Each stately beeve bespeaks the hand 
That fed him unrepining ; 

The fatness of a goodly land 
In each dun hide is shining. 

We’ve sought them where, in warmest 
. nooks. 

The freshest feed is growing, 

By sweetest springs and clearest brooks 
' Through honeysuckle flowing ; 
Wherever hillsides, sloping south, 

' Are br^ht vrith early grasses, 

Qr, trackinggreen thelowlands’s drouth, 

^ 1 The, mountain streamlet passes. 

now the day is closing cool, 

The woods are dim before us, 
iPiCWhife’fog of the wayside pool 
p't/ cteejung slowly o’er us. 


The cricket to the frog^s bassoon 
His shrillest time is seeping ; 

The sickle of yon setting moon 
The meadow-mist is reaping. 

The night is falling, comrades mine, 
Our footsore beasts are weary, 

And through yon elms the tavern sign 
Looks out upon us cheery. 
To-morrow eastward with our charge 
We’ll go to meet the dawning, 

Ere yet the pines of KSarsarge 

Have seen the sun of moming. 

\ ® 

When snow-flakes o’er the frozen eaith, 
Instead of birds, are flitting ; 

When children throng the glowing 
hearth, 

And quiet wives are knitting ; 

While in the fire-light strong and clear 
Young eyes of pleasure glisten, i 
To tales of all we see and hear 
The ears of home shall listen. 

By many a Northern lake and hill, 
From many a mountain pasture, 
Shall Fancy play the Drover still. 

And speed the long night faster. 
Then let us on through shower and sun. 
And heat and cold be driving ; 
There’s life alone in duty done. 

And rest alone in striving. 


THE FISHERMEN. 

Hurrah ! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain ; 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor ! 

Run up the sail again I 

Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The rail-car and the steed ; 

The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed. 

From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand j 

And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 

One glance, my lads, behind us, 

For the homes we leave one sigh, 

Ei’e we take the change and changes 
Of the ocean and the sky. 

Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
Of frozen Labrador, 
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TBE BUSKERS. 


Floating specti^il in the moonshinej 
Along the lo#, black shore ! 

Where like snovr the gannet’s feathers 
On Bradcar’s rocks are shed, 

And the noisy murr are flying, 
like black scuds, overhead ; 

‘Where in mist the rock is hiding. 

And the sharp reef lurks below. 

And thte white squall smites in sum- 
mer, 

A^ the autumn tempests blow ; 
Where, through gray and rolling vapour, 
From evening unto mom, 

A thousand boats are hailing, 

Horn answering unto horn. 

Hurrah 1 for the Red Island, 

With the white cross on its crown ! 
Hmxah t for Meccatina, 

^ And its mountains bare and brown ! 
Where the Caribou’s tall antlers 
O’er^the dwarf- wood freely toss, 

Ai^ the footstep of the Mickmack 
Has no sound upon the moss. 

There well drop our lines, and gather 
CM. Ocean’s treasures in. 

Wherever the mottled mackerel 
Tnms up a steel-dark fia. 

The sea’s our field of hary^t, 

Its scafy tribes onr grain j 
Well reap the teeming waters 
As at hqme they reap the plmn I 


Our wet hands spread the carpet, 

And light the hearth of home ; 
From our fish, as in the old time, 

The silver coin shall come. 

As the demon fled the chamber 
Where the fish of Tobit lay. 

So ours from all our dwellings 
Shall frighten Wairt away. 

Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals. 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels ; 

Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the srorm blow high and loud, 
We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud ! 

In the darkness as in daylight. 

On the water as on land, 

God’s eye is looking on us. 

And beneath us is his hand I 
Death will find us soon or later. 

On the deck or in the cot ; 

And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. - 

Hurrah I — ^hurrah 1 — the west- wind 
Comes freshening down the bay. 
The rising sails are filling, — 

Give way, my lads, give way ! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth, like a weed, — 
The stars of heaven shall guide us. 
The breath of heaven shall speed I 


THE HUSKERS. 

It «ras late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass again ; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 
Wifir the hues of summer’s nunhow, or the meadow-flowers of May. 


a thin, diy mist, that morning, the sun rose broad and red, 
4S^ disk of fire, he brightened as he sped ; 

etm his nocaffide glory fell chastened and subdued, 
d>a the and the orchards, and softly pictured wood. 



afternoon^ slow sloping to the night, 
simttie the haze with yellow light ; 
the p^ted beeches, he glorified the hill ; 
afed dieadow lay brighter, greener stilL 


haunts caught glimpses of that sky, 
leaves, and laughed, they knew not why ; 



THE COEHSONa 
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And school- girls, gay with aster-flowers, beside the meadow brooks. 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet looks. 

From spire and bam, looked westerly the patient weathercocks ; 

But even the birches on the hill stood motionless as rocks. 

No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel’s dropping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as they fell. 

The summer giains were harvested ; the stubble-fields lay dry, 

Where June winds rolled, in light and shade, the pale green waves of lye, 
But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop stood. 

Bent low, by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks that, dry and sere. 
Unfolded from their ripened chaige, shone out the yellow ear; 

Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a veidant fold. 

And glistened m the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere of gold. 

There wrought the busy harvesters ; and many a creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its load of husk and grain ; 

Till broad and red, as when he lose, the sun sank down, at last, 

And like a merry guest’s farewell, the day in brightness passed. 

And lo ! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream, and pond. 
Flamed the led radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond, 

Slowly o’er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone, 

And the sunset and the moonnse were mingled into one I 

And thus into the quiet night the twilight lapsed away. 

And deeper in the biightenmg moon the tranquil shadows lay ; 

From many a brown old faim-house, and hamlet without name. 

Their milking and their home-tasks done, the merry buskers came. 

S^^aing o’er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene below ; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before. 

And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks glimmering o’er. 

Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart. 

Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart ; 

While, up and down the unhusked pile, of nestling in its shade. 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy children played. 

Urged by the good host’s daughter, a maiden young and fair,' 

Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft brown hair. 

The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth of tongue, 

To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a husking-ballad sung. 


THE CORN-SONG. 

Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 

Ho richer gift lias autumn poured 
^ From out her lavish horn ! 

! , 

'Other lands, exulting, glean 
^ The apple from the pine, 


The orange from its glossy green. 

The cluster from the vine ; 

We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow. 

To cheer us when the storm shall 
drift 

Our harvest fields ^th snow. 
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Through vales of grass and meads of 
flowers, 

Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And lightened from our sprouting gram 
TlwS^bber crows away. 

AU through the long, bright days of 
June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummei’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with autumn's moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come. 

We pluck away the frosted leaves. 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

$*air hands the brohen grain shall sift. 
And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board ; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk. 

By homespun beauty poured I 

Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
. Sends up its smoky curls. 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls ! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain, 

Oar wealth of golden com ! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
mUdew blight the rye, 

Give fco the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
TIk? wheat-field to the fly : 

But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 

^ u% for his goldem com, 

^ Seatfed ^ oar thanks to CfsA 1 
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Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column -like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November, 

From their skies of gold. 

O’er ns, to the soutliland heading, 
Scream, the gray wild-goose ; 

On the night-fiost sounds the treading 
Of the biindled moose. 

Noiseless creeping, while we’re sleep- 
ing. 

Frost his task-work plies ; 

Soon, his icy bridges heaping. 

Shall our log-piles rise. 

When, with sounds of smothered thun- 
der. 

On some night of rain. 

Lake and river biake asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 

Down the wild March flood shall bear 
them 

To the saw-mill’s wheel, 

Or where Steam, the slave, shall teai 
them 

With his teeth of steel. 

Be it starlight, be it moonlight, 

In these vales below. 

When the earliest beams of sunlight 
Stieak the mountain’s snow, 

Crisps the hoar-fiost, keen and caily. 
To our hurrying feet, 

And the forest echoes clearly 
All our blows repeat. 

Where the crystal Ambijejis 
Stretches broad and clear, 

And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer : 

Where, through lakes and wide me 
lasses. 

Or through rocky walls. 

Swift and strong, Penobscot passes 
White with foamy falls ; 

Where, through clouds, are glimpses 
, given 

Of Katahdin’s sides,' — 

Rock and forest piled to heaven, 

Tom and ploughed by slides ! 

Far below, the Indian trapping, 

In the sun^ine warm ; 

Far above, the snow-cloud wrapping 
liMf iim peak in storm, I 
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^here are mossy carpets better 
Than the Peisian weaves, 

\nd than Eastern perfumes sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves ; 

A.nd a music wild and solemn. 

From the pine-tree's height. 

Rolls its vast and sea-like volume 
On the wind of night ; 

Make we here our camp of winter ; 

And, through sleet and snow. 

Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 
On our hearth shall glow. 

Here, with mirth to lighten duty, 

We shall lack alone 
Woman’s smile and girlhood’s beauty 
Childhood’s lisping tone. 

But their hearth is brighter burning 
For our toil to-day ; 

And the welcome of returning 
Shall our loss repay, 

When, like seamen fiom the waters, 
From the woods we come, 

Greeting sisters, wdves, and daughters, 
Angels of our home i 

Not for us the measured ringing 
From the village spire. 

Not for us the Sabbath singing 
Of the sweet-voiced choir : 

Outs the old, majestic temple, 

Where God’s brightness shines 
Down the dome so grand and ample, 
Propped by lofty pines ! 

Through eachbrancli-enwoven skylight, 
Speaks He in. the breeze. 

As of old beneath the twilight 
Of lost Eden’s trees ! 

For his ear, the inward feeling 
Needs no outward tongue ; 

He can see the spirit kneeling 
While the axe is swung. 

Heeding truth alone, and turning 
From the false and dim, 

Lamp of toil or altar burning 
Are alike to Him. 

Strike, then, comrades ! — Trade is 
waiting 

On our rugged toil ; 

Far ships waiting for the freighting 
Of our woodland spoil 1 


Ships, whose tiafHc links these high- 
lands, 

Bleak and cold, of ours, 

With the citron-planted islands 
Of a clime of flowers ; 

To our frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats ; 

In our lap of winter flinging 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 

Cheerily, on the axe of labour, * 

Let the sunbeams dance, 

Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance ! 

Strike ! — With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky. 

And the long-hid eai th to heaven 
Looks, with wondering eye ! 

Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the age to come ; 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers, 
Bearing harvest home 1 
Here her virgin lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill \ 

Waving wheat and golden maize-ears 
Crown each beechen hill. 

Keep who will the city’s alleys, 

Take the smooth-shorn plain, — 

Give to us the cedar valleys, 

Rocks and hills of Maine \ 

In our North-land, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part ; 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, 

Hold us to thy heart 2 

O, our free hearts beat the warmer 
For thy breath of snow ; 

And our tread is all the firmer 
For thy rocks below. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labour 
Walketh strong and brave ; 

On the forehead of his neighbour 
No man write th Slave ! 

Lo 1 the day breaks ! old Katahdin’s 
Pine-trees show its fires. 

While from these dim forest gardens 
Rise their blackened spires. 

Up, my comrades ! up and doing I 
Manhood’s rugged play 
Still renewing, bravely hewing 
Through the world our way I 
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A WINTER IDYL, 1865. 


TO THE MEMORY OP THE HOUSEHOLD IT DESCRIBES, THIS POEM 
IS DEDICATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


‘ -As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, Good Spirits which be Aneels of 
Light are augmented not oi^y by the Divine light of the Sun, but also by our common Wood 
Fire ;^and as the Celestial Fire drives away dark spirits, so also this our fire of Wood doth the 
Same. ' 

Cor. Agrippa, PMlcsoj^ky^ Book I. chap. v. 

** Announced by all the trumpets of the sky. 

Arrives the snow ; and, dnving o’er the fields, 

Swms nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hiUs and woods, the nver and the heaven. 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuons privacy of storm.’* 

Emerson. 


The sun that brief December day 
JRiSse cheerless over bills of gray, 

' AlSWi, darkly circled, gave at noon 
sadder light than waning moon, 
tracing down the thickening sky 
Its n^tUe and ominous prophecy, 

% portent seeming less than threat, 
from s^ht before it set, 
no coAt, however stout, 

could quite shut out, 
^4^ Ojin bitterness of arid, 

, ^}|!bet dieeked, isid-vcin, the circling 
^ ^ ^ race 



Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Bi ought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the 
cows : 

Heard the horse whinnying for his 
com ; 

And, sharply clashing horn on horn. 
Impatient down the stanchion lows 
The^ cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sen 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A mght made hoAry with the swarm 
And whirl- dance of the blinding stom 
4s wg 25 ag wavering to and ho 
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:iossed and recrossed the winged 
snow; 

Lnd ere the eaily bedtime came 
'he white drift piled the window-frame, 
ind through the glass the clothes-line 
posts 

,ooked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

lo all night long the stoim roared on : 
"he morning broke without a sun ; 
n tiny spherule traced with lines 
)f Katme’s geometric signs, 
n starry flake, and pellicle, 
dl day the hoary meteor fell ; 

^nd, when the second morning shone, 
A^e looked upon a woild unknown, 

)n nothing we could call our own, 
Vround the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the fiimament, 
vio cloud above, no earth below, — 

^ univeree of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes 
and towers 

lose up wheie sty or com-crib stood, 

3r garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

V smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

K fenceless drift what once was road ; 
The bridle-post an old man sat 
^ith loose flung coat and high cocked 
hat ; 

rhe well-cuib had a Chinese roof ; 

^nd even the long sweep, high aloof, 

[n its slant splendour, seemed tp tell 
3f Pisa’s leaning miracle. 

A, prompt, decisive man, no hreath 
Dur father wasted : “Boys, a path ! ” 
Well pleased, (for when did fanner boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Cur 'buskins on our feet we drew ; 

With mittened hcvnds, and caps drawn 
low. 

To guard our necks and ears from 
snow 

We cut the solid whiteness through, 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal : we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave. 

And to our own his name we gave. 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the ham with merfy din, 


And roused the piisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thnist his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about ; 
The cock his lusty greeting said. 

And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxp lashed their tales and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 
The homed patnarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gestuie mute. 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling round its southern zone. 
The sun thiough dazzling snow-mist 
shone. 

No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow- hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 
By di eary-voiced elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind. 
The moaning tiee-houghs swaying 
blind, 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried biooklet could not hear. 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had growft 
To have an almost human tone. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west. 
The sun, a snow-blown tiaveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering 
bank, 

We piled, with care, om nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-hack, — 
The oaken log, men, huge, and fhidc, 
An<i on its top the stout back-stick ; ' 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 


The ragged brush ; then, hovering 
We watched the flrst red blaze 
Heard the sharp crackle, cau^t 
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Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom : 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare- houghed lilac- 
tree 

Our own warm hearth seemed blazing | 
free. * 

The crane and pendent trammels ; 

showed, I 

The Turks’ heads on the andirons' 
glowed ; 

While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle. 

Whispered the old rhyme: Under 

ike i*‘ee, 

WMen fire outdoors bums merrily. 

There the itiitclies are making 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver floc^, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp 
ravine 

Took shadow, or the sombre green. 

X hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 

For such a world and such a night 
^fost dttting that unwarming light, 
AThich bnly seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

)hut in from all the world without, 

Ve sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
o baMed rsge at pane and door, 

Vhile the red logs before us beat 
lie frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
lad ever, when a louder blast 
hook and rafter as it passed, 
tite*asi€rrier up its roaring draught 
Ifee^eat throat of the chimney laughed, 
he hcHise-dog on. his paws outspread 
#ld to the fire his drowsy head, 
he cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
%^’s seemed to fall ; 

Ibr tl» winter fireside meet, 
tBj^iiroeartise andinms’ str^dling feet, 

^ ckier ^mmered slow^ 

(f in a row, 

liflee ftt Imnd, the ba^et stood 
brown Oct<A>er’s wood. 

the night b<diaved ? 
|HaB|tt€r’ bow th^ BCHcth-windl 
caTmf 


Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy 
glow, 

O Time and Change! — ^with hair as 
giay 

As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much 
gone 

0/ life and love, to still live on ! 

Ah, brother ! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as w^e will. 

The voices of that hearth are still ; 

Look where we may, the wide eaith 
o’er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard- tiees. 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn ; 

We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step IS on the conscious floor ! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will 
tnist, 

(Since He who knows our need is just 
That somehow, somewhere, meet Wi 
must. 

Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress 
trees ! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nc^r looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own ! 

We sped the time with stories old. 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 
Or stammered from our school-book 
lore 

The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore, ” 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 

As if a trumpet called, I’ve heard 
Dame Mercy Warren’s rousing word : 
Does f7ot the voice of reason cry. 

Claims the first nght which Nature 

^e. 
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From the red scourge of bondage fly. 

Nor deign to live a burdened slave I 
OvLi father rode again his nde 
On Memplirem agog’s wooded side ; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp ; 

Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock-tiees ; 
Again for him the moonlight shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone ; 
A^n he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl. 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee ; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
.Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths 
along 

The low gi*een praiiies of the sea. 

We iiared the fishing off Boai’s Head, 
And round the locky Isles of vShoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood 
coals ; 

The chowder on the sand-beach made, 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 
With spoons of clam-shell fiom the pot. j 
We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 

4.nd dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 
stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores, 

When favouring breezes deigned to 
blow 

The square sail of the gundelow 
And idle lay the useless oars. 

Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town. 

And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recallmg, in her fitting phiase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 

(The common umhyraed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways,) 

The story of her early days, — 

She made us welcome to her home ; 

Old hearths grew wide to give us room ; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring book. 
The toe whereof went far and wide 
^ Through ail the simple country side ; 
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We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-hom on Piscataqua, 

The loon^s weii d laughter far away ; 

We fislied her little trout-biook, knew 
What flowers in wood andmeadowgrew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down. 
Saw w'here in sheltered cove and bay 
The duck’s black squadron anchored 
lay, 

And heaid the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 

Then, haply, with a look more gmVe, 
And soberer tone, sonfe tale she gave 
Fiom painful Sewell’s ancient tome. 
Beloved in eveiy Quaker home. 

Of faith fire-winged by martyidom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint, — 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint 1 — 
Who, when the dreaiy calms prevailed. 
And water-butt and bread- cask failed, 
And cruel, hungiy eyes pursued 
His portly piesence mad for food, 

'With dark hints mutteied under bieath 
Of casting lots for life or death, 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 
To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 
The good laan from his livijig giave, 

A rfpple on the water grew, 

A sciiool of porpoise flashed in view. 

‘ * Take, eat, ” he said, ‘ ‘ and be content t ' 
These fishes in my stead are sent 
By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.” * 

Our uncle, innocent of books. 

Was rich in lore of fields and biOoks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an 'occult hint and sign. 
Holding the cunning-waided keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 

Hihiself to Natuie’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear. 
Like Appollonius of old. 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus said ; 

A simple, guileless, childlike mhn. 
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Content to live where life began ; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 

The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly paitial pride 
The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selbome’s loving view,— 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 

And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

The feats on pond and river done. 

The prodigies of rod and gun ; 

Till, wanning with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew. 

From ripening com the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the 
mink 

Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay. 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gmy, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell ; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid ; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizded squirrel dropped his 
shelL 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of 
cheer 

And voice in dreams I see and hear, — 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Ferverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Foand peace in love’s unselfishness, 
Au*d welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A cairn and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet in- 
, . come 

And womanly atmosphere at home, — 
CaBed up her girlhcx^ memories, 
Thelmskingp and the apple-bees, 
Tb$a^h-rides and the summer sails, 
Ijfeavmg through all the poor details 
mespm warp of cifcmnstance 
woof-thread of romance, 
ffltf she kept her genial mood 
Alli'ftittpie of maidenhood ; 

a doud-hmd lay, 
loomed across h&t way ; 
iJWOfmligidew^ that dries so soon 
^lishmed at her noon ; 

" cane, 

‘""7 mm feahr^ 



The virgin fancies of the heaut. 

Be shame to him of woman born 
Who hath for such but thouglit of scorn. 

There, too, our elder sister plied 
Her evening task the stand beside ; 

A full, rich natuie, fiee to trust, 
Tiuthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act. 

And make her generous thought a fact. 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 

0 heart sore-tried ! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee,— 

rest, 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things \ 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
"With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose cm tain never outward swings ! 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let hei heart 
Against the household bosom lean 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 

O, looking from some heavenly hill. 

Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago : — 

The chill weight of the wdnter snow 
For months upon her grave has Iain : 
And now, when summer south-winds 
blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 

1 tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet -sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me w’here’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad ; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness ; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky ; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be 
- nigh, 

A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, and bird that 
. sings* 

Aixlyet, dear heart I remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
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Safe in tliy immortality, 

What cliange can reach the wealth I 
, hold ! 

^ . What chance can mar the pearl and 
gold 

Thy love hath left in trust with me ? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows 
grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou ait far, 

Since near at need the angels are ; 

And when the sunset gates unbar. 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. 

The master of the district school 
Held at the fiie his favoured place, 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fan, where scarce ap- 
peared 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Bom the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wmng 
By patient toil subsistence scant. 

Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town j 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight. 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty 
night, 

The rustc party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of hlind-man’s-biifT, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid. 
His winter task a jjastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athletic in the bam, 

Or^ held the good dame’s winding- 

. . . ^ yam, 

pt mirth-provoking versions told 
Of^hu^c legends rare and old, 
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Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 
’Tvvixt Yankee pedleis and old gods ; 
Where Pindus-born Araxes took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Ol5Tnpus at his v ill 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

A careless boy that night he seemed ; 

But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the ftiture took 
In tiained thought and loie of book. 
Laige-brained, clear-eyed,— of such as 
he 

Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 
Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail ; 

All chains from limb and spirit stnke. 
Uplift the black and white alike ; 

Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ighorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous 
growth. 

Made minder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible ; 

The cruel lie of caste refute. 

Old fomis remould, and substitute 
For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will. 
For blind routine, wise-handed skill ; ^ 

A school-house plant on every hill, 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence ; 

Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side in labour’s free 
And unresenfful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 

Another guest that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the 
light 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young. 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold. 

Strong, self-concentred, spuming guide. 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not-unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
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Ottr homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the hthe limbs and drooped 
the lash, 

L,ent the white teeth their dazzling 
hash ; 

And under low brows, black with 

Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 

A woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee. 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist ; 

The warm, da»k languish of her eyes 
“Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
’Knew every change of scowl and pout : 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill ’for social battle-cry. 

Snce then what old cathedri town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent -gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock ! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed tho- 
roughfares, 

Up $es-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

C^y olive slopes of hills that hem 
tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

^ startling on her d«ert throne 
crazy Queen of Lebanon* 

With clmms fantastic as her own, 

‘Hjer taeless feet have held their way ; 
JjM stUh unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
watcte under Eastern skies, 
f i With hope each day renewed and 
flesh, 

^ The tosd’s quick coming in the flesh, 
slh^ dreanas and prophesies’’. 





Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman born, 

What forged her cmel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 

And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 

A life-long discord and annoy, 

W'ater of tears with oil of joy. 

And hid w ithin the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 

It is not ours to sepaiate 

The tangled skein of will and fate, 

To show what metes and bounds should 
stand 

Upon the soul’s debatable land. 

And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events ; 

But He who knows our fiameisjust. 
Merciful and compassionate, 

And full of sweet assuiances 
And hope for all the language is, 

That He rememberetli we are dust ! 

At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow. 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke : 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse giay 
And laid it tendeidy away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 
And wliile, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her"grateful sense of happiness 
For ' food and shelter, warmth am 
health, 

And love’s contentment more tha 
wealth, 

With simple wishes (not the weak, 
Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its par 
That none might lack, that bitter nigh 
For bread and clothing, warmth an 
light. 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables rpare< 
With now and theh a ruder shock, 

I Whi<rit TO^de our very bedsteads rosk, 
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We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
ITie board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplasterecl wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new ; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs 
grew, 

Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
]>w stir of leaves, and dip of oars. 

And lapsing weaves on quiet shores. 

Next mom we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear ; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To bieak the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from heads uptost. 
Their straining nostrils white with fiost. 
Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The eldera threshed theii hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their 
jokes 

From lip to lip ; the younger folks 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, 
rolled, 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged 
ravine, 

And woodland paths that W'ound be- 
tween 

Low drooping pine-boughs winter- 
weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot, 

, At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Kature’s subtlest law 
Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls. 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 
And reading in each missive tost 
The chaim with Eden never lost. 

We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ 
sound ; 

And, following where the teamsters 
led, 

The wise old Doctor went his round, 
Jt(st pausing at our door to say, 
the brief autocratic way 
f4)f one who, nrompt at Duty’s call. 


Was free to urge her claim on all, 

That some poor neighbour sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and 
‘ deed. 

What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inwaid light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree. 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity ! 

So days went on : a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from 
last. 

The Almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and reread our little store 
Of books^ and pamphlets, scarce a 
• score ; 

One hannless novel, mostly hid 
Fioiti younger eyes, a book forbid. 

And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we> had, ) 

Where Ell wood’s meek, diab-skirted 
Muse, 

A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The w^ais of David and the Jews. 

At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

[ Lo 1 broadening outw'ard as we read, 
To wanner zones the horizon spread ; 

I In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft MacGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk^s head at each saddle-bow 1 
Welcome to us its week-old new’s. 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding knell and dirge of death ; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lom tale, 

The latest culprit sent to jail ; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 

And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street. 

The pulse of life that round us beat ; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow ; 







■Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more ! I 

Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The Inrazen covers of thy book ; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past ; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe ; 

The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slojie to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cj^resses 
With the white amaranths under- 
neath. 

Even while I look, I can but heed 
The restless sands* incessdht fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own shaip 
need, 

And duty keeping pace with all. 

Shut down and clasp the heavy lids ; 

I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 


m 

For larger hopes and graver fears : 

Life greatens m these later years, 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day ! 

Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 

Some Truce of God which breaks its 
strife, 

The worldling’s eyes sliall gather dew, 
Dreaming m throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew ; 

! And dear and early friends — the few 
: Who yet remain— shall pause to view 
! These Flemish pictures of old days ) 

: Sit with me by the homestead health, 
And stretch the hands of memory 
forth 

To warm them at the wood-fire’s 
blaze ! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odours blown 
From unseen meadow's newdy mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he know^s not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead baie 
The benediction of the air. 
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I WOULD not sin, in this half-playful stmn,— 

Too light perhaps for serious years, though bom 
Of the enforced leisure of slow pain, — 

Against the pure ideal which has drawn 
My feet to follow its far-diining gleam. 

A simple plot is mine : legends and runes 
Of credulous days, old fancies that have lain 
.Silent from boyhood taking voice again, 

Warmed into life once more, even as the tunes 
That, frozen in the fabled hunting-hom, 

Thawed into sound a winter fireside dream 
Of dawns and sunsets hy the summer sea. 

Whose sands are traversed by a silent throng 
Of voj^gers from that vaster mystery 
Of which it is an emblem and the dear 
Memory of one who might have tuned my song 
To sweeter music by her delicate eai. 


Of sand-liills; southward stretched 
a plain 

Of salt grass, with a river winding down, 

Sail-whitened, and beyond the steeples 
of the town, 

Whence sometimes, when the wind 
was light 

And dull the thunder of the beach, 
They heard the bells of morn and 
night 

Swing miles away, their silver speech. 
Above low scarp and turf-grown wall 
They saw the fort-flag rise and fall ; 

And, the first star to signal twilight’s 
hour, 

The lamp-fire glimmer dowfi from the 
tall light-house tower. 

They rested there, escaped awhile 
From cares that wear the life away, 
To eat the lotus of the Nile 
And drink the poppies of Cathay,— 
To fling their loads of custom down, 
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When heats as of a tropic clime 
Burned all our inland valleys 
through, 

Three friends, the guests of summer 
time. 

Pitched their white tent where sea- 
winds blew. 

Behind them, marshes, seamed and 
Crossed 

With narrow creeks, and flower-em- 
bossed, 

Jtretched to the dark oak wood, whose 
leafy arms 

Icreened from the stormy East, the 
pleasant inland faims. 

At full of tide their bolder shore 
Of sun-bleached sand the waters 
beat; 

At ebb, a smooth and glistening floor 
Ihey touched, with light, recedmg 
feet 

.Northward a green bluff broke the 

, 'chain 
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like drift- weed, on the sand-blopes 
brawn. 

Ami in the sea waves drown the restless 
pack 

Of duties, claims, and needs that barked 
upon their track* 

One,* with his beard scarce silvered, 
bore 

A ready credence in his looks, 

A lettered magnate, lording o’er 
An ever- widening realm of books. 
In him brain -currents, near and far, j 
Converged as in a Leyden jar ; I 

The old, dead authors thronged him 
round about. 

And EUevir’s gray ghosts from Icathei n ' 
graves looked out. 

He knew each living pundit well. 
Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 
And well the market value tell 
Of poet and philosopher. 

But it he lost, the scenes behind, 
Somewhat of reverence vague and 
blind, 

Fmding the actors human at the best, 

Ko renter lips than his the good he 
saw confessed- 


His boyhood &ncies not outgrown, | 
He loved himself the singer’s art ; 

Tenderly, gently, by his own I 

He knew and judged an author’s 
heart. 

No Khadamanthine brow of doom 

Bowed the dazed pedant from hi^ 
room ; 

And bards, whose same is l^on, if 
draied, 

Bcarc off alike intact their verses and 
tbdi pride. 


Fleusant it was to roam about 
Tlte lettered world as he had done, 
the lords semg without 
Tiiest ringing robes ^ garlands 


Bf^t^Wqrdsworih paddle Rydalmere, 
f iMb ViigSfBd l^lkiU’s hocne brewed 

eais of Rogers, at fbezr- 

hsiskbed tread and 
^rit oaoe more. 


And one there was, a dreamet bom, * 
Who, wdth a mission to fulfil. 

Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill. 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wiong, 
Voking his fancy to the breaking-plough 
That beam-deep turned the soil for 
truth to spring and grow. 

Too quiet seemed the man to ride 
The winged Hippognff Reform ; 
W'as his a voice from side to side 
To pierce the tumult of the storm? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, 

He seemed no fiery partisan 
To hold his way against the public frown. 
The ban of Church and State, the fierce 
mob’s hounding down. 

For while he wrought with strenuous 
will 

Thework his handshad found to do, 

I He heard the fitful music still 

Of winds that out of dream-land 
blew. 

The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered 
down ; 

Along his task-field weird processions 
swept. 

The visionary pomp of stately phantoms 
stepped. 

The common air was thick with 
dreams, — 

He told them to the toiling crowd ; 
Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang in bis ear he sang aloud ; 

In still, shut bays, on windy capes 
He heard the call of beckoning 
shapes, 

And, as the gray old shadows prompted 
him, 

To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped 
their legends grim. 

He rested now his weary hands, 

' And lightly moralized and laughed. 

As, tracing on the shifting sands 
A burlesque of his paper-craft. 

He saw the careless waves o’errun 
His words, as time before had done, 
Each day’s tide*water washing clean 
away, 

• aatber. 
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UkQ letters from the sand, the work of 
yesterday. 

And one, * whose Arab face was tanned 
By tropic sun and boreal fiost, 

So travelled there was scarce a land 
Or people left him to exhaust, 

In idling mood had from him hurled 

The poor squeezed orange of the world, 
And in the tent-shade^ as beneath a 
palm, 

Smoked, cross-legged like a Turk, in 
Oriental calm. 

The very waves that washed the sand 
Below him, he had seen before 

Whitening the Scandinavian strand 
And sultry Mauritanian shore. 

From ice-rimmed isles, from summer 
seas 

Palm-fringed, they bore him mes- 
sages j 

He heard the plaintive Nubian songs 
again, 

And mule-bells tinkling down the 
mountain-paths of Spain, 

His memory round the ransacked 
earth 

On Ariel’s girdle slid at ease ; 

And, instant, to the valley’s girth 
Of mountains, spice isles of the 
seas, 

flowered in minster stones, Art’s 
guess 

At truth and heauty found access ; 
•yet loved the whUe, that free cosmopo- 
lite, 

Old friends, old ways, and kept his 
boyhood’s dreams in sight. 

Untouched as yet by wealth and pride, 

' That virgin innocence of beach ; 

No shingly monster, hundred-eyed. 
Stared its gray sand-birds out of 
reach ; 

Unhoused, save where, at intervals. 

The white tents showed their canvas 
, wa,ll, 

Where brief sojourners, in the cool, 
\ . . soft air, 

fcgot theSr inland heats, hard toil, and 

^ year-long care. 

. Sometimes along the wheel-deep sand 
^ Buysird Taylor, 
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A one-hoise waggonslowlycrawled. 
Deep laden with a youthful band. 
Whose look some homestead old 
recalled ; 

Brother perchance, and sisters twain, 
And one whose blue eyes told, more 
plain 

Than the free language of her rosy lip, 
Of the still dearer claim of love s rela- 
tionship. 

With cheeks of russet-orchard tint. 

The light laugh of their native rills. 
The perfume of their garden’s mint, 
The breezy freedom of the hills, 
They bore, in unrestrained delight. 
The motto of the Garter’s knight, 
Careless as if from every gazing thing 
Hid by their innocence, as Gyges by 
his ring. 

The clanging sea-fowl came and went 
The hunter’s gun in the marshes 
rang; 

At nightfall from a neighbouring tent 
A flute -voiced woman sweetly sang. 
Loose-haired, bare -footed, hand-in- 
hand, 

Young girls w^ent tripping down the 
sand ; 

And youths and maidens, sitting in the 
moon, 

Dreamed o’er the old fond dream from 
which we wake too soon. 

At times their fishing-lines they plied, 
With an old Triton at the oar. 

Salt as the sea -wind, tough and dried 
As a lean cusk from Labrador. 
Strange tales he told of wreck and 
storm, — 

Had seen the sea-snake’s awful form, 
And heard the ghosts on Haley’s Isle 
complain. 

Speak him off shore, and beg a passage 
to old Spain I 

And there, on bree?y moms, they saw 
The fishing-schooners outward run, 
Their low-bent sails in tack and flaw 
Turned white or dark to shade and 
sun. 

Sometimes, in calms of closing day. 
They watched the spectral mirage play. 
Saw low, far islands looming tall and 
nigh, 
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And ships, with upturned keels, sail like 
a sea the sky. 

Sometimes a cloud, with thunder 
black 

Stooped low upon the darkening 
main, 

Piercing the waves along its track 
With the slant jayehns of rain. 

And when west-wind and sunshine | 
warm ^ j 

Chased out to sea its wrecks of storm, 
They saw the prismy hues in thin spray 
showers 

Where the green buds of waves burst 
into white froth flowers. 

And when along the line of shore 
The mists crept upward chill and 
damp, 

Stretched, careless on their sandy 
floor 

Beneath the flaring lantern lamp. 
They talked of all things old and new, 
Read, slept, and dreamed as idlers do; 
And in the unquestioned freedom of the 
tent. 

Body and o*er-taxed mind to healthful 
east unbent. 

, Once, whenthesunsetsplendours died, 

, And, trampling up the sloping sand. 
In lines outreachmg far and wide, 
The white-maned billows swept to 
land. 

Dim seen across the gathering shade, 
A vast and ghostly cavalcade, 

They sat around their lighted kerosene. 
Hearing the deep bass roar their every 
pause between. 

Thei^ urged thereto, the Editor 
Within his full portfolio dipped, 
Fei^hig excuse while searching for 
'^r (With secret pride) his manuscript. 

-Hkpcde laceAitsiM^rom eye to beard, 

^ With nervous tHW l U his throat he 
' ' deareil, 

111 ft vtifice m tranulous it betrayed 
fttpdAfts tbndiiess of an author's 
\ he tead : 
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When the ebb of the sea has left them, 
free, 

To dry their fringes of gold-green 
moss ; 

For there the river comes winding down 
From salt-sea meadows and uplands 
brown, 

And waves on the outer rocks afoam 
Shout to its waters, “ Welcome home 

And fair are the sunny isles in view 

East of the grisly Head of the Boar, 
And Agamenticus lifts its blue . 

Disk of a cloud the woodlands o'er ; 
And southerly, when the tide is down, 
'Twixt white sea- waves and sand-hills 
brown, 

The beach -birds dance and the gray 
gulls wheel 

Over a floor of burnished steel. 

Once, in the old Colonial days, 

Two hundred years ago and morej 
A boat sailed down through the wind- 
ing wa}^ 

Of Hampton River to that low shore, 
Full of a goodly company 
Sailing out on the summer sea, 

Veering to catch the land-breeze light, 
With the Boar to left and the Rocks to 
right 

In Hampton meadows, where mowers 
laid*! 

Their scythes to the swaths of salted 
grass, 

“Ah, well-a-day ! our hay must be 
made !” 

A young man sighed, who saw them 
pass. 

Loud laughed his fellows to see him 
• stand 

Whetting his scythe with a listless hand, 
Hearing a voice m a far-off song, 
Watching a white hand beckoning long. 

“ Fie on the witch ]■'' cried a merry girl, 
As they rounded the point where Goody 
Cole 

Sat by her door with her wheel atwirl, 

A bent and blear-eyed poor old souL 
“Ohol” she muttered, “ye're brave 
to-day 1 

But I heat the little WdVes laugh and 
say. 
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‘ The broth wtiU be cold that waits at 
home ; 

For it’s one to go, hut another to 
come!'” 

She’s cursed,” said the skipper; 
“speak her fair : 

I’m scary always to see her shake 

Her wicked head, with its wild gray 
hair, 

And nose like a hawk, and eyes like 
a snake.” 

But meirily still, with laugh and shout 

From Hampton River the boat sailed 
out. 

Till the huts and the»flakes on Star 
seemed nigh. 

And they lost the scent of the pines of' 
Rye. 

They dropped their lines in the lazy 
tide, 

Drawing up haddock and mottled 
cod j 

They saw not the Shadow that walked 
beside, 

' Tliey heard not the feet with silence 
shod. 

But thicker and thicker a hot mist grew, 

Shot by the lightnings through and 
through ; 

^nd muffled growls, like the growl of a 
beast, 

Ran along the sky from west to east. 

Then the skipper looked from the dark- 
ening sea 

Up to the dimmed and wading sun ; 

But he spake like a brave man cheerily, 

“ Yet there is time for our homeward 
run.” 

Veering and tacking, they backward 
wore ; 

And just as a breath from the woods 
ashore 

Blew out to whisper of danger past, 

The wrath of the storm came down at 
last i 

The skipper hauled at the heavy sail ; 

“ God^ our help ! ” he only cried. 

As the roaring gale, like the stroke of a 
flail, 

Smotje the boat on its starboard side. 

The Shosalsmen looked^ but saw alone 


Dark film§ of rain-cloud slantwise 
blown, 

Wild rocks lit up by the lightning’s 
glare, 

The stiife and torment of sea and air. 

Goody Cole looked out from her door * 
The Isles of Shoals were drowned 
and gone, 

Scarcely she saw the Head of the Boar 
Toss the foam from tusks of stone. 

She clasped her hands with a grip of 
pain, 

The tear on her cheek was not of rain : 

“They are lost,” she muttered, “boat 
and crew ! 

Lord, forgive me ! my words ^were 
true ! ” 

Suddenly seawaid swept the squall ; 
The low sun smote through, cloudy 
rack ; 

The Shoals stood clear in the light, and 
all 

The trend of the coast lay hard aiwf 
black. 

But far and wide as eye rould reach, 

No life was seen upon wave or beach ; 

The boat that went out at morning 
never 

Sailed back again into Hamf ton River, 

O mower, lean on thy bended snath. 
Look from the meadows green and 
low : 

The wind of the sea is a ^aft of death. 
The waves are singing a song of woe ! 

By silent river, by moaning sea, 

Long and vain shall thy watching be : 

Never again shall the sweet voice call. 

Never the white hand rise and fall ! 

O Riveihnouth Rocks, how sad a sight 
Ye saw in the light of breaking day ! 

Dead faces lookinMp cold and white 
From sand and- ^^ eed where they 
lay. ^ 

The mad old witch-wife waiied and 
wept. 

And cursed the tide as it b^ward ' 
crept : 

“ Crawl back, crawl back, blue water- 
snake ! 

Leave your dead for the hearts that 
break !” 

Ck 
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Solemn it was in that of^ day 
In Hampton town and its log-bmlt 
church. 

Where side by side the coffins lay 
And the moiirneia stood lu aisle and 
porch. 

In the binging-seats young e3’es were 
dint, 

The voices faltered that raised the 
hymn, 

And Father Dalton, grave and stem, 
Sobbed thioiigh his prayer and wept in 
turn. 

But his ancient colleague did not pray, 
Because of his sin at fourscore years : 
He stood apart, with the iron-gray 
Of his strong brows knitted to Inde 
his tears. 

And a wretched woman, holding her 
breath 

In the awful presence of sin and death, 
Cowered and shrank, while Iter neigh- 
bours thronged I 

To look on the dead her shame had 
wronged. 

Apart with them, like them forbid, 

Old Goody Cole looked drearily 
round. 

As, two by two, with their faces hid. 
The mourners walked to the buryixig- 
t ground. 

She kt the staff from her clasped hands 
fell: 

*‘LoTd, we’re sinners all !” 

And the voice of the old man answered 
her ; 

^^Aanaen!” said Father Bachiler. 

So, a£ I sat upon Appledore 
la the calm of a closing summer day, 
Jkad ^lielKoken lines of Hampton shore 
Is pi^e mist of cloadland ky, 

The J^ivts^xaputli JRocks their story 
toM; 

iM waves a^w sunset gold, 

and laeakh^ in steady chime, 
^ad kept the time. 

. IW the sonset paled, and wanned 
CHsee yaoce 

toderer a^eir^glow ; 

^ la was wm boats 


And sails in the distance drifting 
slow. 

The beacon glimmered from Ports- 
mouth bar, 

The ^Vhlte Isle kindled its great red 
star ; 

And life and death in my old-time lay 

Mingled in peace like the night and 
day ! 


“Weill” said the Man of Books, 
“ your story 

Is really not ill told in verse. 

As the Celt said of purgatory, 

One might «go farther and fare 
worse.” 

The Reader smiled ; and once again 
With steadier voice took up his 
strain, 

WMle the fair singer from the neigh- 
bouring tent 

Drew near, and at his side a graceful 
listener bent. 


THE GRAVE BY THE LAKE. 

Where the Great Lake’s sunny smiles 
Dimple round its hundred isles. 

And the mountain’s granite ledge 
Cleaves the water like a wedge. 

Ringed about with smooth, gi*ay stones, 
Rest the giant’s mighty bones. 

Close beside, in shade and gleam. 
Laughs and ripples Melvin stream. ; 
Melvin water, mountain-bom. 

All fair flowers its banks adorn ; 

AU the woodland’s voices meet, 
Mingling with its murmurs sweet 

Over lowlands forest-grown. 

Over waters island-strown, 

Over silver-sanded beach. 

Leaf-locked bay and misty reach, 
Melvin stream and burial-heap, 

Watch and V7ard the mountains keep. 

Who that Titan cromlech fills ? 
Forest-kaiser, lord o’ the hills? 

Kn^ht who on the birchen tree 
Capred his savage heraldry? 

Priest o’ the pine- wood tehiples dim. 
Prophet, sage, or wkard grim ? 
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Rugged type of primal man, 

Glim utilitarian, 

Loving woods for hunt and prowl, 

Lake and hill for fish and fowl, 

As the brown hear blind and dull 
To the gland and beautiful : 

Nor for him the lesson drawn 
From the mountains smit with dawn. 
Star-rise, moon-nse, flowers of May, 
Sunset’s purple bloom of day, — 

Took his life no hue from thence, 

Poor amid such affluence ? 

Haply unto hill and tree 
All too near akin was he : 

Unto him who stands afar 
Nature’s marvels greatest are ; 

Wio the mountain purple seeks 
Must not climb the higher peaks. 

Yet who knows in winter tramp, 

Or the midnight of the camp, 

What revealings faint and far, 

Stealing down from moon and star, 
Kindled in that human clod 
Thought of destiny and God? 

Stateliest forest patriarch, 

Grand in robes of skin and bark, 

What sepulchral mysteries, 

What weird funeral-rites, were his ? 
What sharp wail, what drear lament, 
Back scared wolf and eagle sent? 

N’ow, whate’er he may have been, 

Low he lies as other men j 

On his mound the partridge drums, 

There the -noisy blue-jay comes ; 

Rank nor name nor pomp has he 
In the grave’s democracy. 

Part thy blue-lips, Northern lake I 
Moss-grown rocks, your silence break ! 
Tell the tale, thou ancient tree ! 

Thou too, slide-worn Ossipee ! 

Speak, and tell us how and when 
Lived and died this king of men 1 

Wordless moans the ancient pine ; 

, Lake and mountain give no sign ; 

Vain to tiace this ring of stones ; 

' Vain the search of crumbling bones ; 
De^st of all mysteries, 

And the saddest, silence is. 


Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 
Mmgles slowly day by day; 

But somewhere, for good or ill. 

That dark soul is living still ; 
Somewhere yet that atom’s force 
Moves the light-poised universe. 

Strange that on his burial sod 
Harebells bloom, and golden-rod, 
While the soul’s dark horoscope 
Holds no starry sign of hope ! 

Is the Unseen with sight at odds? 
Nature’s pity more than God’s ? 

Thus I mused by Melvin’s side, 

While the summer eventide 
Made the woods and inland sea 
And the mountains mystery ; 

And the hush of earth and air 
Seemed the pause before a prayer, — 

Prayer for him, for all who rest, 
Mother Earth, upon thy breast,— 
Lapped on Christian turf, or hid 
In rock-cave or pyramid : 

All who sleep, as all who live, 

Well may need the prayer, “Forgive!' 

Desert-smothered caravan. 

Knee-deep dust that once was man, 
Battle-trenches ghastly piled. 
Ocean-floors with white bones tiled. 
Crowded tomb and mounded sod, 
Dumbly crave that prayer to God. 

O the generations old , 

Over whom no church-olfis tolled, 
Christless, lifting up blind eyes 
To the silence of the skies 1 
For the innumerable dead 
Is my soul disquieted. 

Where be now these silent hosts? 
Where the camping-ground of ghosts ? 
Where the spectral conscripts led 
To the white tents of the dead ? 

What strange shore or chartless sea 
Holds the awful mystery ? 

Then the warm sty stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake; 

While above I saw With it, 

Range on range, the mountains lit ; 
And the calm and splendour stole 
Like an answer to my souL 
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Hear’st thou, O of little faith, I Can only know above, below, 


What to thee the mountain saith, 

What is whispered by the trees ? — 

“ Cast on God thy care for these ; 

Trust him, if thy sight be dim : 

I>oubt for them is doubt of Him, 

** Blind must be their close-shut eyes 
Where like night the sunshine lies, 
Fiery-linked the self-forged chain 
Binding ever sin to pain. 

Strong their prison-house of will, 

But without He waiteth still. 

Not with hatred’s undertow 
Doth the Love Eternal flow ; 

Every chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer 
And the penitent’s desire 
Opens every gate of fire. 

** Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison ! 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of Thy cross I 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound ! ” 

Therefore well may Nature keep 
Equal faith with all who sleep, 

Set her watch of hills around 
* Christian grave and heathen mound, 
And to cairn and kirkyard send 
Summer’s flowery dividend. 

Keep, O pleasant Melvin stream, 

Thy sweet laugh m shade and gleam : 
On the Indian’s grassy tomb 
Swii^ O flowers, your bells of bloom ’ 
Deep below, as hi^ above, 

Sweeps the circle of God’s love. 

He paused and questioned with his 
eye 

The hearer’s verdict on his song, . 
A low voice asked ; “Is’t welitopry 
; ^ ^ secrets whkh belong 

^ Only to God?-iThe life to be 
Is still the ui^essed mystery : 

unplaced the cloudy walls 

t heal with dneam and wish the 
doors m, win. 


Eternal purposes of good. 

From our free heritage of will. 

The bitter springs of pain and ill 

Flow only in all worlds. The perfect 
day 

Of God is shadowless, and love is love 
alway. ” 

“ I know, ” she said, “ the letter kills; 
That on our arid fields of strife 

And heat of clashing texts distils 
The dew of spirit and of life. 

But, searching still the written Word, 

I fain would find, Thus saith the Lord, 

A voucher for the hope I also feel 

That sin can give no wound beyond 
love’s power to heal.” 

“Pray,” said the Man of Books, “give 
o’er 

A theme too vast for time and place. 

Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 
Your hobby at his old free pace. 

But let him keep, with step discreet, 

The solid earth beneath his feet. 

In the great mystery which around us 
lies, 

The wisest is a fool, the fool Heaven- 
helped is wise. ” 

The Traveller said : “If songs have 
creeds, 

Their choice of them let singers 
make ; 

But Art no other sanction needs 
Than beauty for its own fair sake. 

It grinds not in the mill of use. 

Nor asks for leave, nor begs excuse ; 

It makes the flexile laws it deigns to 
own, 

And gives its atmosphere its colour and 
its tone. 

“Confess, old friend, your auste.’\ 
school 

Has left your fancy little chance ; 

You square to reason’s rigid rule 
The flowing outlines of romance. 

With, conscience keen fi’om exercise, 

And chronic fear of compromise, 

You check the free play of your rhymes, 
to clap 

A moral underneath, and spring it like 
i a trap.^’ 
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The sweet voice answered : ‘ ‘ Better so 
Than bolder flights that know no 
check ; 

Better to use the bit, than throw 
The reins all loose on fancy’s neck. 

The liberal range of Art should be 

The breadth of Chidstian liberty, 
Restrained alone by challenge and alarm 
^here its charmed footsteps tread the 
border land of harm. 

“ Beyond the poet’s sweet dream lives 
The eternal epic of the man. 

He wisest is who only gives, 

True to himself, the best he can ; 

Who, drifting m the winds of praise, 
The inward monitor obeys ; 

^nd, with the boldness that confesses 
fear. 

Cakes in the crowded sail, and lets his 
conscience steer. 

* ‘Thanksjfor the fitting wordhespeaks, 
Nor less for doubtful word unspo- 
ken; 

For the false model that he breaks. 
As for the moulded grace unbro- 
ken; 

For what is missed and what remains. 

For losses which are truest gams, ^ 
^Or reverence conscious of the Eternal 
eye, 

^nd truth too fair to need the garnish 
of a lie. ” 

Laughing, the Critic bowed. “I 
yield 

The point without another word ; 

Who ever yet a case appealed 
Where beauty’s judgment had been 
heard ? 

And you, my good friend, owe to me 

Your warmest thanks for such a plea, 

true withal as sweet. F or my offence 
Df cavil, let her words be ample recom- 
pense.” 

Across the sea one light-house star, 
With crimson ray that came and 

Revolving on its tower afar. 

Looked through the doorway of the 
tent. 

over sand -slopes wet, 


On the long wash of waves, with red 
and green 

Tangles of weltering weed through the 
white foam- wreaths seen. 

“ ‘Sing while we may,— another day 
May bring enough of sorrow ’ ; — 
thus 

Our Traveller in his own sweet lay, 
His Crimean camp-song, hints to 
us,” 

The lady said. “ So let it be ; 

Sing us a song,” exclaimed all three. 
She smiled: “ I can but marvel at your 
choice 

To hear our poet’s words through my 
poor borrowed voice.” 

Her window opens to the bay. 

On glistening light or misty gray, 

And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels : 

“Dear Lord !” she saith, “to many a 
home 

From wind and wave the wanderers 
come ; 

I only see the tossing foam 
Of stranger keels. 

“ Blown out and in by summer gales, 
The stately ships, with crowded sails, 
And sailors leaning o’er their rails. 
Before me glide ; 

They come, they go, but nevermore 
Spice-laden from 3ie Indian shore, 

I see his swift-winged Isidore 
The waves divide. 

“ O Thou ! with w^hom the night is day 
And one the near and far away, 

Look out on yon gray wmste, and say 
Where lingers he. 

Alive, perchance, on some lone beach 
Or thirsty isle beyond the reach 
Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea. 

‘ ‘ O dread and cruel deep, reveal 
The secret which thy waves conceal, 
And, ye wild sea-birds, hither wheel 
And tell your tale. 

Let winds that tossed his raven hair 
A message from my lost one bear,^ — 
Some thought of me, a last fond prayer 
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“Come with your dreariest truthshut out 
The fears that haunt me round about ; 
O God ! I cannot bear this doubt 
That stifles breath. 

The worst is better than the dread ; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 
Of life in death ! ” 

It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees. 

It might have been the sound of seas 
That rose and fell ; 

But, with her heart, if not her ear. 

The old loved voice she seemed to hear : 
“ I wait to meet thee : be of cheer 
For ail IS well 1” 

The sweet voice into silence went, 

A silence which was almost pain 
As through it rolled the long lament. 
The cadence of the mournful main. 
Glancing his written pages o’er. 

The Reader tried his part once more ; 
Leaving the land of hackmatack and 
pine 

For Tuscan valleys glad with olive and 
with vine. 


THE BROTHER OF MERCY. 

Piero Luca, known of all the town 

As the gray porter by the Pitti wall 

Where the noon shadows of the gardens 
fall, 

Sick and in dolour, waited to lay down 

His last sad burden, and beside his mat 

The barefoot monk of La Certosa sat. 

Uns^t, in square and blossoming 
garden drifted, 

Soft sunset lights through green Val 
d’ Amo sifted ; 

Unheard below the living shuttles shifted 

Backward and fordi, and wove, in. love 
^ or strifis, 

tm mirth or iMtui, the mottled web of 
life: 

at last came upward from the 
str^ 

Tieitle of b(dl and troEid of measured 

feet, 

yi^e^ dk yt an strove to rise in 


Sinking back heavily with a moan of 
pain. 

And the monk said, “’Tis but the 
Brotherhood 

Of Mercy going on some errand good : 
Their black masks by the palace- wall I 
see.” 

Piero answered faintly, “Woe is me ! 
This day for the first time in forty yeais 
In vain the bell hath sounded in iny 
ears. 

Calling me with my brethren of the 
mask, 

Beggar and prince alike, to some new 
task 

Of love or pity, — haply from the street 
To bear a wretch plague-stncken, or, 
with feet 

Hushed to the quickened ear and fever- 
ish brain, 

To tread the crowded lazaretto’s floors, 
Doum the long twilight of the conidors, 
Midst tossing arms and faces full ol 
pain. 

I loved the work ; it was its own ie« 
Vr'ard. 

I never counted on it to offset 
My sms, which are many, or make les' 
my debt 

To the free giace and mercy of our 
Lord; 

But somehow, father, it has come to be 
In these long years so much a part of me, 
I should not know myself, if lacking it. 
But with the work tb^ worker too would 
die, 

And in my place some other self would 
sit 

Joyful or sad, — what matters, if not I? 
And now all’s over. Woe is me !” — 
*‘My son,” 

The monk said soothingly, “thy work 
is done ; 

And no more as a servant, but the guest 
Of God thou enterest thy eternal rest. 
No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost 
Shall mar the perfect bliss. Thou 
shalt sit down 

Clad in white robes, and wear a golden 
crown 

For ever and for ever. ” — Piero tossed 
On Ms sick-pillow ; “ Miserable me I 
I am too poor for such grand company; 
The crown would be too heavy for this 
gray 
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Old liead; and God forgive me if I say 
It would be hard to sit there night and 
day, 

Like an image in the Tribune, doing 
naught 

"With these hard hands, that all my life 
have wrought, 

Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
I’m dull at prayers : I could not keep 
awake, 

Counting niy beads. Mine’s but a 
crazy head, 

Scarce worth the saving, if all else be 
dead. 

And if one goes to heaven without a 
heart, 

God knows he leaves behind his better 
part. 

I love my fellow-men; the worst I know 
I would do good to. W ill death change 
me so 

That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore com- 
plaints 

Of souls that suffer ? Why, I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the sirada hard 
beset, 

Or ass o’erladen ! Must I rate man less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selnshness ? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought 
be sin I) 

The world of pain were better, if therein 
One’s heart might still be human, and 
desires 

Of natural pity drop upon its fires 
Some cooling tears.” 

Thereat the pale monk crossed 
His brow, and, muttering, ** Madman 1 
thou art lost ! ” 

Took up his pyx and fled; and, left alone, 
The sick man closed his eyes with a 
great gi*oan 

That sm:ik into a prayer, “Thy will be 
done ! ” 

Then was he made aware, by soul or 
ear, 

Of somewhat pure and holy bending 
o’er him, 

And of a voice like that of her who 
bore him, 

Tender and most compassionate ; 
A j Never fear 1 

^ ^aven is love, as God himself is 
lOve^ 


Thy work below shall be thy work 
above,” 

And when he looked, lo ! in the stern 
monk’s place 

He saw the shining of an angel’s face ! 

The Traveller broke the pause. “ I’ve 
seen 

The Brothers down the long street 
steal, 

Black, silent, masked, the crowd be- 
tween, 

And felt to doff m.y hat and kneel 
With heart, if not with knee, in prayer, 
For blessings on their pious care. ” 

The Reader wiped his glasses : 
“ Friends of mine, 

We’ll try our home-brewed next, in- 
stead of foreign wine.” 

THE CHANGELING. 

For the fairest maid in Hampton 
They needed not to search, 

Who saw young Anna Favoiu: 

Come w'alking into church,— 

Or bringing from the meadows, 

At set of harvest-day. 

The frolic of the blackbirds, 

The sweetness of the hay. 

Now the weariest of all mothers, 

The saddest two-years bride, 

She scowls in the face of her husband, 
And spurns her child aside. 

“ Rake out the red coals, goodman, — 
For there the child shall lie. 

Till the black witch comes to fetch her, 
And both up chimney fly. 

It’s never my own little daughter, 

It’s never my own, ’’she said ; 

“The witches have stolen my Anna, 
And left me an imp instead. 

“ O, fair and sweet was my baby, 

Blue eyes, and hair of gold ; 

But this is ugly and wrinkled. 

Cross, and cunning, ’and old. 

“ I hate the touch of her fingers* 

I hate the feel of her skin ; 

It’s not the milk from my bosom, 

But my blood that she sucks in. 
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** My face grows sharp with the torment; 

I^k ! my arms are skin and bdne ! — 
Rake open the red coals, goodman. 

And the witch shall have her own. 

She'll come when she hears it crying, 
In the shape of an owl or bat, 

And she’ll bring us our darling Anna 
In place of her screeching brat.” 

Then the goodman, Ezra Dalton, 

Laid his hand upon her head : 

“ Thy sorrow iS great, O woman ! 

I sorrow with thee,” he said. 

** The paths to trouble are many. 

And never but one sure way 
Ixrads out to the light beyond it ; 

My poor wife, let us pray.” 

Then he ^id to the great All-Father, 
“Thy daughter is w’eak and blind ; 
Let her sight coioe back, and clothe her 
Once more in her right mind. 

her out of this evil shadow. 

Out of these fancies wild : i 

Let the holy love of the mother | 

Turn again to her child. 

“Make her lips like the lips of Mary 
Kissing her blessed Son ; 

Let her hands, like the hands of Jesus, 
Rest on her little one. 

“ Comfort the soul of thy handmaid, 
Oj^n her prison-door. 

And thine shall be all the glory 
. And praise for evermore.” 

Then into the face of its mother 
The baby looked up and smiled ; 

And the cloud of her soul was lifted, 
And she knew her little child. 

A beam of the slant west sunshine 
Made the wan iace almost fair, 

Xit the blue eyes* patient wonder. 

And the rings of pale gold hair. 

She kissed it on hp and forehead. 

She ks^ed it cheek and chin, 

And she hared her anow-white bosom 
\ To tibe lips so pale and thim 

her hridsl mornii^ 

Was the meid who hloshed and 


But fairer to Ezra Dalton 

Looked the mother of his child. 

With more than a lover’s fondness 
He stooped to her worn young face, 

And the nursing child and the mother 
He folded in one embrace. 

“Blessed be God 1 ” he murmured. 

“ Blessed be God I ” she said ; 

“For I see, who once was blinded, — 

I live, who once was dead. 

“Now mount and ride, my goodman, 
As thou lovest thy own soul I 

Woe’s me, if my wicked fancies 
Be the death of Goody Cole ! ” 

His horse he saddled and bridled, 

And into the night rode he, — 

Now through the great black wood- 
land, 

Now by the white-beached sea. 

He rode through the silent clearings, 
He came to the ferry wide, 

And thrice he called to the boatman 
Asleep on the other side. 

He set his horse to the river, 

He swam to Newbury town. 

And he called up Justice Sewall 
In his nightcap and his gown. 

And the grave and worshipful justice 
(Upon whose soul be peace !) 

Set his name to the jailer’s warrant 
For Goodwife Cole’s release. 

Then through the night the hoof-beats 
Went sounding like a flail ; 

And Goody Cole at cockcrow 
Came forth from Ipswich jail. 


“ Here is a rhyme ; — I hardly dare 
To venture on its theme worn out ; 
What seems so sweet by Doon and 
Ayr 

Sounds simply silly hereabout ; 
And pipes l^y lips Arcadian blown 
Are only tin horns at our own. 

Yet stiU the muse of pastoral walks 
with us, 

While Ifosea Biglow sings, our new 
Theocritus.” 
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THE MAIDS OF ATTITASH. 

In sky and wave the white clouds swam, 
And the blue hills of Nottingham 
Through gaps of leafy green 
Across the lake w’ere seen, — 

"When, in the shadow of the ash 
That dreams its dream in Attitash, 

In the warm summer weather, 

Two maidens sat together. 

They sat and watched in idle mood 
The gleam and shade of lake and 
wood, — 

The beach the keen light smote, 

The white sail of a boat, — 

Swan flocks of lilies shoreward lying, 

In sweetness, not in music, dying, — 
Hardback, and virgin’s-bower, 

And white-spiked clethra-fiower. ■ 

With careless ears they heard the plash 
And breezy wash of Attitash, 

The wood-bird’s plaintive cry, 

The locust’s sharp r^ply. 

And teased the while, with playful hand. 
The shaggy dog of Newfoundland, 
Whose uncouth frolic spilled 
Their baskets berry-filled. 

Then one, the beauty of whose eyes 
Was evermore a great surprise, 

Tossed back her queenly head, 

And, lightly laughing, said, — 

**No bridegroom’s hand be mine to 
hold 

That is not lined with yellow gold ; 

I tread no cottage-floor ; 

I own no lover poor. 

* ‘ My love must come on silken wings, 
With bridal lights of diamond rings, — 
Not foul with kitchen smirch, 

With tallow -dip for torch.” 

The other, on whose modest head 
Was lesser dower of beauty shed, 

With look for home-heart h s meet, 
And voice exceeding sweet, 

Answered,—* ‘ We will not rivals be ; 
Take thou the gold, leave love to me; 


Mine be the cottage small, 

And thine the nch man’s hall 

“I know, indeed, tliat wealth is good ; 
But lowly roof and simple food, 

With love that hath no doubt, 

Are more than gold without.” 

Hard by a farmer hale and young 
His cradle in the rye-fleld swung. 
Tracking the yellow plain 
With windrows of ripe grain. 

And still, whene’er he paused to whet 
His scythe, the sidelong glance he met 
Of large dark eyes, where strove 
False pride and secret love. 

Be strong, young mower of the gram ; 
That love shall overmatch disdain, 

Its instincts soon or late 
The heart shall vindicate. 

In blouse of gray, with fishing-rod. 
Half screened by leaves, a stranger trod 
The margin of the pond, 

Watching the group beyond. 

The supreme hours unnoted come ; 
Unfelt the turning tides of doom j 
And so the maids laughed on, 

Nor dreamed what Fate had done, — 

Nor knew the step was Destiny’s 
That rustled in the birchen trees, 

As, with their lives forecast, 

Fisher and mower passed. 

Erelong by lake and rivulet side 
The summer roses paled and died 
And Autumn’s fingers shed 
The maple’s leaves of red. 

Through the long goId*hazed afternoon, 
Alone, but for the diving loon. 

The partridge in the brake, 

The black duck on the lake. 

Beneath the shadow of the ash 
Sat man and maid by Attitash ; 

And earth and air made room 
For human hearts to bloom. 

Soft spread the carpets of the sod. 

And scarlet-oak and §pldcn-rOd 
With blushes and with smiles 
lit up the forest aisles. 
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The mellow light the lake aslant, 

The pebbled margin’s ripple-char.t 
Attempered and low-toned, 

The tender mystery o\vned. 

And through the dream the lovers 
dreamed 

Sweet sounds stole in and soft lights 
streamed ; 

The sunshine seemed to bless. 

The air was a caress. 

Not she who l^htly laughed is there, 
’With scornful toss of midnight hair. 
Her dark, disdainful eyes. 

And proud lip worldly-wise. 

Her haughty vow is still unsaid, 

But all she dreamed and coveted 
Wears, half to her surprise, 

The youthful farmer’s guise I 

With more than all her old-time pride 
She walks the rye-field at his side. 
Careless of cot or hall. 

Since love transfigures all. 

Rich beyond dreams, the vantage- 
proutid 

Of life IS ^ned ; her hands have found 
The talisman of old 
That changes all to gold. 

While she who could for love dispense 
With all its glittering accidents. 

And trust her heart alone. 

Finds love and gold her own. 

What wealth can buy or art can build 
Awaits her ; but her cui> is filled 
Even now unto the brim ; 

Her world is love and him ! 


The while he beard, the Book-man 
drew 

A length of malse-believing face, 
With smothered mischief laughing 
^ throu^s 

** Why, you shall sit in Ramsay’s 
iplace, 

Au^ with hus Gentle Shepherd, keep 
On Yankee biUs immortad sheep, 
While love-loam swains and maids the 
sfejisbeyomd 

dbeamy tryst around your huck- 

Idwy-piond,.’’ 


The Traveller laughed; “ Sir Gala- 
had 

Singing of love the Trouvere’s lay ! 
How should he know the blindfold lad 
From one of Vulcan’s forge-boys?” 

Nay, 

He better sees who stands outside 
Than they who in procession ride,” 
The Reader answered : “ Selectmen, 
and squire 

Miss, while they make, the show that 
wayside foUcs admire. 

“Here is a wild tale of the North, 
Our travelled friend will own as one 
Fit for a Norland Christmas hearth 
And lips of Christian Andersen. 
They tell it in the valleys gieen 
Of the fair island he has seen, 

Low lying off the pleasant Swedish 
shore, 

Washed by the Baltic Sea, and watched 
by Elsinore.” 


KALLUNDBORG CHURCH. 

‘‘Tie stille, 'bam mia ! 

Imorgen kommer Fin, 

Fa'er din, 

Og gi'er dig Bsbem Snares dine og hjerte at 
legemedl" 

Zealand Rkyme^ 

** Build at Kallundborg by the sea 
A church as stately as church may be, 
And there shalt thou wed my daughter 
fair,'’ 

Said the Lord of Nesvek to Esbem 
Snare. 

And the baron laughed. But Esbem 
said, 

“ Though I lose my soul, I will Helva 
wed 1 ” 

And off he strode, in his pride of will, 
To the Troll who dwelt in Ulshoi hill 

“ Build, O Troll, a church for me 
At Kallundborg by the mighty sea ; 
Build it stately, and build it fair, 

Build it quickly,” said Esbem Snare. 

But the sly Dwarf said, “No work is 
wrought 

By Trolls of the Hills, Q man, for 
; ^ ' naught. 
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What wilt thou give for thy church so 
fair?” 

“Set thy own price,’* quoth Esbern 
Snare. 


“When Kallundborg church is builded 
well, 

Thou must the name of its builder tell. 

Or thy heart and thy eyes must be my 
boon. ’* 

“Build,” said Esbern, “and build it 
soon. ” 

By night and by day the Troll wrought 
on ; 

He hewed the timbers, he piled the 
stone j 

But day by day, as the walls rose fair, 

Darker and sadder grew Esbern Snare. 

He listened by night, he watched by day, 

He sought and. thought, but he dared 
not pray ; 

In vain he called on the Elle- maids shy. 

And the Neck and the Nis gave no 
reply. 

Of his evil bargain far and wide 

A rumour ran through the country-side; 

And Helva of Nesvek, young and fair. 

Prayed for the soul of Esbern Snare. 


And now the church was well-nigh done; 

One pillar it lacked, and one alone ; 

And the grim Troll muttered, “Fool 
thou art I 

To-morrow gives me thy eyes and 
heart P’ 

By Kallundborg in black despair. 

Through wood and meadow, walked 
Esbern Snare, 

Till, worn and weary, the strong man 
sank 

Under the birches on Ulshoi bank. 

At his last day's work he heard the Troll 

Hammer and delve in the quarry’s hole ; 

Before him the church stood large and 
fair ; 

“I have buMded my tomb,” said Es- 
bern Snare. 


And he closed his eyes the sight to hide. 
When he heard a light step at his side ; 

Esbern Snare I” a sweet voice said, 
f «Wculd I might die now in thy stead I ” 


I With a grasp by love and by fear made 
i strong, 

He held her fast, and he held her long ; 
With the beating heart of a birdafeaicl. 
She hid her face in his fllame-red beard. 

“ O love ! ” he cried, let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away ; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy 
heart 

Ere mine by the Troll is tom apart I 

“I sinned, O Helva, for love of thee I 
I Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me! ” 
But fast as she prayed, and faster still. 
Hammered the Troll in Ulshoi hilk 

He knew, as he wrought, that a loving 
heart 

Was somehow baffling his evil art ; 

For more than spell of Elf or Troll 
Is a maiden’s prayer for her lover’s souL 

And Esbern listened, and caught the 
sound 

Of a Troll-wife singing underground : 
“To-morrow comes Fine, father thine : 
Lie still and hush thee, baby mine I 

“Lie still, my darling 1 next sunrise 
Thou’lt play with Esbern Snare’s 
heart and eyes ! ” 

“Ho! ho!'* quoth Esbern, “is that 
your game ? 

Thanks to the Troll- wife, I know his 
name ! ” 

The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 
To Kallundborg church with the lack- 
ing stone. 

“ Too late. Gaffer Fine !” cried Eshem 
Snare; 

Aud Troll and pillar vanished in air i 

That n%ht the harvesters heard the 
‘ sound 

Of a woman sobbing underground* , ^ 
And the voice of the PliU-TrolI 
with blame 

Of the careless singer who told 
name. . 

Of the Troll of the Church the]^ 
the rune ^ ^ 

By the Northern Sea in the 

moon ; ' ■ ' , 
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And the fishers of Zealand hear him 
still 

Scolding his wife in Ulshoi hill. 

seaward over its groves of birch 
Still looks the tower of Kallundborg 
church, 

^Yhere, first at its altar, a wedded pair, 
Stood Helva of Nesvek and Esbern 
Snare ! 


* ‘What, ’* asked the Traveller, “would 
our sires. 

The old Korse story-tellers, say 
Of sun-graved pictures, ocean wires, 
And smoking steam-boats of to-day? 
And this, O lady, by your leave. 
Recalls your song of yester eve : 

Pray, let us have that Cable-hymn once 
more.” 

“Hear, hear!” the Book-man cried, 
the lady has the floor. 

“ These noisy waves below perhaps 
To such a strain will lend, their ear, 
With softer voice and lighter lapse 
Come stealing up the sands to hear. 
And what they once refused to do 
For old King Knut accord to you. 

Nay, even the fishes shall your listeners 
be, 

As once, the legend runs, they heard 
St. Anthony.” 


O lonely bay of Trinity, 

O dreary shores, give ear ! 

Lean down unto the white-lipped sea 
The voice of God to hear J 

¥x€m world to world his couriers fly. 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 
The ao^el of His stormy sky 
Bides down the sunken wire. 

Wiiat saith the herald of the Lord ? 

‘*The worJd*s long strife is done ; 
Close wedded by that mystic cord. 

Its contments are one. 

“ And one in hweart, as one in blood, 

. SNU aB hear people be ; 

Jfee hands of brotherhood 

* » Ate beneath the ^ 


“Through Orient seas, o’er Afric’s 
plain 

And Asian mountains borne, 

The vigour of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world outworn. 

“From clime to clime, from shore to 
shore, 

Shall thrill the magic thread ; 

The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead.” 

Throb on, strong pulse of thunder! 
beat 

From answering beach to beach ; 
Fuse nations in thy kindly heat. 

And melt the chains of each ! 

Wild terror of the sky above, 

Glide tamed and dumb below ! 

Bear gently. Ocean’s carrier-dove. 

Thy errands to and fro. 

j Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the deep so far, 

The bridal robe of earth’s accord, 

The funeral shroud of w'-ar ! 

For lo ! the fall of Ocean’s wall 
Space mocked and time outrun 3 
And round the world the thought of all 
Is as the thought of one ! 

The poles unite, the zones agree. 

The tongues of striving cease ; 

As on the sea of Galilee 

The Christ is whispering. Peace ! 


“Glad prophecy ! to this at last,” 
The Reader said, “shall all things 
come. 

Forgotten be the bugle’s blast, 

And battle-music of the drum. 

A little while the world may run 
Its old mad way, with needle-gun 
And iron-clad, but truth, at last, shall 
reign : 

The cradle-song of Christ was never 
sung in vain ! ” 

Shifting his scattered papers, ‘ ‘ Here, ” 
He said, as died the faint applause, 
“Is something that I found last year 
Down, on the island known as Orr’s. 
I had it from a fair-haired girl 
Who, oddly, bore the name of Pearl, 
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(As if by some droll freak of circum- 
stance,) 

Classic, or ’wellnigh so, in Hairiet 
Stowe’s romance.” 


THE DEAD SHIP OF HARPS- ! 

WELL. j 

What flecks the outer gray beyond 
The sundown’s golden trail ? 

The white flash of a sea-bird’s wing, 

Or gleam of slanting sail ? 

Let young eyes watch from Neck and 
Point, 

And sea- worn elders pray, — 

The ghost of what was once a ship 
Is sailing up the bay ! 

From gray sea-fog, from icy drift, 

From peril and fioin pain. 

The home-bound fisher greets thy lights, 
O hundred-harboured Maine I 
But many a keel shall seaward turn, 
And many a sail outstand. 

When, tall and white, the Dead Ship 
looms 

Against the dusk of land. 

She rounds the headland’s bristling 
pines ; 

She threads the isle -set bay ; 

No spur of breeze can speed her on. 

Nor ebb of tide delay. 

Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 
Who tell her date and name, 

Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 
Who hew’ed her oaken frame. 

What weary doom of baffled quest, 
Thou sad sea-ghost, is thine? 

What makes thee in the haunts of home 
A wonder and a sign ? 

No foot is on thy silent deck, 

Upon thy helm no hand ; 

No ripple hath the soundless wind 
That smites thee from the land I 

For never comes the ship to port, 
Howe’er the breeze may be ; 

Just when she nears the waiting shore 
She drifts again to sea. 

No tack of sail, nor turn of helm, 

Nor sheer of veering side ; 

Stem-fore she drives to sea and night. 
Against the wind and tide. 


ON HARPSWELD 


In vain o’er tiarpswell Neck the star 
Of evening guides her in ; 

In vain for her the lamps are lit 
Within thy tower, Seguin ! 

In vain the harbour-boat shall hail. 

In vain the pilot call ; 

No hand shall reef her spectral sail, 

Or let hei anchor falL 

Shake, brown old wives, with dreary joy, 
Your grey-head hints of ill ; 

And, over sick-beds wirispenng low. 
Your prophecies fulfil. 

Some home amid yon birchen trees 
Shall drape its door with woe ; 

And slowly where the Dead Ship sails, 
The burial boat shall row ! 

From^Wolf N eck and from Flying Point, 
From island and from main,- 

Frora sheltered cove and tided creek. 
Shall glide the funeral train. 

The dead-boat with the bearers four, 
The mourners at her stem, — 

And one shall go the silent way 
Who shall no more return ! 

And men shall sigh, and women weep, 
Whose dear ones pale and pine. 

And sadly over sunset seas 
Await the ghostly sign. 

They know not that its sails are filled .* 
By pity’s tender breath. 

Nor see the Angel at the helm 
Who steers the Ship of Death 1 


“Chill as a down-east breeze should 
be,” 

The Book-man said. “A ghostly 
touch 

The legend has. I’m glad to see 
Your flying Y ankee beat the Dutch . ” 
“ Well, here is something of the sort 
Which one midsummer day I caught 
In Narragansett Bay, for lack of fish. ” 
“We wait,” the Traveller said; “serve 
hot or cold your dish.” 


THE PALATINE. 

Leagues north, as fly the gull and 
auk. 

Point Judith watches with eye of hawk; 
Le^ues south, thy beacon tones^ 
Montauk ! 
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Lonely and wind-shorn, wood-forsaken, 
With never a tree for Spring to waken, ! 
For tryst of lovers or farewells taken, j 

Circled by waters that never freeze. 
Beaten by billow and swept by breeze, 
lieth the island of Manisees, 

Set at the month of the Sound to hold 
The coast lights up on its turret old. 
Yellow with moss and sea-fog mould. 

Dreary the land when gust and sleet 
At its doors and windows howl and beat, 
And Winter laughs at its fires of peat ! 

But in summer time, when pool and 
pond, 

Held in the laps of valleys fond, 

Are blue as the glimpses of sea beyond; 

When the hills are sweet with the 
brier-rose, 

And, hid in the warm, soft dells, unclose 
Flowers the main-land rarely Imows ; 

When boats to their morning fishing go. 
And, held to the wind and slanting low. 
Whitening and darkening the small 
sails show, — 

Then is that lonely island fair ; 

And the pale health-seeker findeth there 
The wine of life in its pleasant air. 

No greener valleys the sun invite, 

On smoother beaches no sea-birds light. 
No blue waves shatter to foam more 
white ! 

There, circling ever their narrow range, 
Quaint tradition and leg«id strange 
Live on unchallenged, and know no 
chai^ 

Old ^iuning their webs of tow, 
Or rocking weirdly to and fro 
In and out of the peat’s dull glow. 

And old men mending their nets of twine, 
Talk togedier of dream and sign, 

Talk of the ship Palatine, — 

The tha4 ^ hundred years before, 

^ de^ with its goofdly store, ' 

^ gales of the eqatomt went ashore. 


The eager islanders one by one 
Counted the shots of her signal gun, 
And heard the crash when she drove 
right on ! 

Into the teeth of death she sped : 

(]\Iay God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the rocky Head ’) 

O men and brothers ! what sights were 
there I 

White up turned faces, hands stretched 
in prayer ! 

Where waves had pity, could ye not 
spare ? 

Down swooped the wreckers, like birds 
of prey 

Tearing the heart of the ship away, 

And the dead had never a word to say. 

And then, with ghastly shimmer and 
shine 

Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
They burned the wreck of the Palatine. 

In their cruel hearts, as they homeward 
sped, 

“The sea and the rocks are dumb,” 
they said : 

“There’ll be no reckoning with the 
dead.” 

But the year went round, and when 
once more 

Along their foam-white curves of shore 
They heard the Ime-storm rave and roar, 

Behold I again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine I 

So, haply in fitter words than these, 
Mending their nets on their patient 
loiees 

They tell the legend of Manisees. 

Nor looks nor tones a doubt betray ; 
“It is known to us all,”they quietb 
say; 

“ We too have seen it in our day. ” 

Is there, then, no death for a word 
once spoken ? 

Was never a deed but left its token 
Written on tables never bioken^ 
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Vo the elements subtle reflections give ? 
I>o pictures of all the ages live 
On Nature’s infinite negative, 

Which, half in sport, in malice half. 

She shows at times, with shudder or 
laugh, 

Phantom and shadow in photogi'aph? 

For still, on many a moonless night, 
From Kingston Head and from Mon- 
tauk light 

The spectie kindles and bums in sight. 

Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Tire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 

And the wise Sound skippers, though 
* skies be fine. 

Reef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine 1 

“A fitter tale to scream than sing,” 
The Book-man sai.d. “ Well, fan- 
cy, then,” 

The Reader answered, ‘*on the wing 
The sea-birds shriek it, not for 
men, 

But in the ear of wave and breeze ! ” 
The Traveller mused ; ‘‘Your Mani- 
sees 

Is fairy-land ; off Narragansett shore 
Who ever saw the isle or heard its 
name before ? 

“ ’Tis some strange land of Fly-away, 
Whose dreamy shore the ship be- 
guiles, 

St Brandan’s in its sea-mist gray, 

' Or sunset loom of Fortunate Isles I” 
No ghost, but solid turf and rock 
Is the good island known as Block,” 
The Reader said. “For beauty and 
for ease 

I chose its Indian name, soft-flowing 
Hanisees I 

“But let it pass ; here is a bit i 

Of unrhymed story, with a hint I 
Of the old preaching mood in it, ^ 

The sort of sidelong moral ^uint | 
Our friend ol^ects to, which has j 
rgrown, i 

I fear, a habit of my own. 
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*Twas written when the Asian plague 
drew near, 

And the land held its breath and paled 
with sudden fear. ” 


ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

In the old days (a custom kid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the 
people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public 
laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where 
the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippo- 
warns, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tran- 
quil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the 
State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Daven- 
port. 

'Twas on a May-day of the far old 
year 

Seventeen hundred eighty, that there 
fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the 
Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven of 
noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the 
night 

In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 

The Twilight of the Gods, The low- 
hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save 
where its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, like that 
which climbs 

The crater’s sides from the red hell 
below- 

Birds teased to sing, and aU the barn- 
yard fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward ; bats 
cm leathern wings 

Flitted abroad ; the sounds of 
died ; 

Men prayed and women wepi; a9 
ears grew sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumi>e^, 
shatter ^ 
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The blacl< sky, that the dreadful face 
of Christ 

Might look from the rent clouds, not 
as he looked 

A loving guest at Bethany, but stem 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 

Meanwhile in the old State-House, 
dim as ghosts, 

Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 

Trembling beneath their legislative 
robes. 

“ It is the Lord’s Great Day ! Let us 
adjourn, ” 

Some said ; and then, as if •with one 
accord. 

All eyes -were turned to Abraham Dav- 
enport. 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady 
voice 

The intolerable hush. ‘ * This well may 
be 

The Day of Judgment which the world 
awaits ; 

^ But be it so or not, 1 only know 
\ My present duty, and my Lord’s com- 
mand 

To occupy till he come. Sc at the 
post 

Where he hath set me in his provi- 
dence, 

I choose, for one, to meet him face to 
face, — 

No faithless servant frightened from 
my task, ^ 

ready when the J^||d of the harvest 
^ calls ; * * 

PAad therefore, with all reverence, I 
would say, 

Let God do his work, we will see to 
cmrs. 

Bring in the candles.” And they 
brought them in, 

* %hen by the flaring lights the Speaker 
re^, 

Mbek lyirii hasky voice and shaking 


Ai act to amend an act to r^ulate 
Thetffeiad and ajewive fisheries. Where- 
npcm 

Wise^ and wdl spake Abraham Da- 
<|Eiest3on, vrith no figures 


Save the ten Arab signs, yet not with- 
out 

The shrewd dry humour natural to the 
man • 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all 
the while, 

Bet-ween the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the 
cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to 
this day, 

Erect, self-poised, a ragged face, half 
seen 

Against the background of unnatural 
dark, 

A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for fear. 

He ceased; just then the ocean 
seemed 

To lift a half-faced moon in sight ; 
And, shoreward, o’er the -w'aters 
gleamed, 

From crest to crest, a line of light, 
Such as of old, -with solemn awe, 

The fishers by Gennesaret 
When dry-shod o’er it w^B&ed the Bon 
of God, 

Tracking the waves with light where’er 
his sandals trod. 

Silently for a space each eye 
Upon that sudden glory turned : 
Cool from the land the breeze blew 

The tent -ropes flapped, the long 
beach churned 

Its waves to foam ; on either hand 
Stretched, far as sight, the hills of 
sand ; 

With bays of marsh, and capes of bush 
and tree, 

The -wood’s black shore-line loomed 
beyond the meadowy sea. 

The lady rose to leave. ‘‘One 
song, 

Or hymn, ” they urged, ‘ ‘ before we 
part.” 

And riie, with lips to -which belong 
Sweet intuitions of all art. 

Gave to the -winds of night ^ stmin 
Which they who heard wo^lp hear 
again ; r 
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And to her voice the solemn ocean lent, ! 
Touching its harp of sand, a deep ac- 1 
companiment. 

The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far ; 

The ocean loolceth up to heaven, 

And mirrors every star. 

Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 

As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea I 

They pour their glittering treasures 
forth, 

Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
Fron^ioi^d leaf and devyy cup 
She pours l||r sacred wine. 

The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 

‘ The w’inds with hymns of praise are 
loud, 

Or low with sobs of pain,— 

, The thunder-organ of the cloud, 

The dropping tears of rain, 


With diooping head and branches 
crossed 

The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 

The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 

Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its stany march 
The chorus of a prayer. 

So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began. 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 

The singer ceased. The moon s white 
rays 

Fell on the rapt, still face of her. 

* ‘ A llah U A llah ! He hath praise 
From all things, ’’said the Traveller. 

‘‘ Oft from the desert’s silent nights, 
And mountain hymns of sunset lights, 
My heart has felt rebuke, as in his tent 
The Moslem’s prayer has shamed my 
Christian knee unbent.” 

He paused, and lo! far, faint, and 
slow 

The bells inNewbury’ssteepIes tolleil 
The twelve dead hours; the lamp 
burned low ; 

The singer sousht her canvas fold. 
One sadly sai 4 ,^ t break of day 
We strike our |^!hnd go our way. ” ^ 
But one made aBS^^Sr'cheerily, Never * 
fear, 

We’ll pitch this tent of ours in type 
' another year.” 




THE PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM. 


FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS. 


The beginning of German emigration to 
Anckerica may be traced to the personal influ- 
eaceof Wiiliara Penn, who in 1677 visited the 
Continent, and made the acquaintance of an 
intdligent and highly cultivated circle of 
Pietists, or Mystics, who, reviving in the seven- 
teenth century the spiritual faith and worship 
of Taul«- and the “Friends of God” in the 
Sourteemh, gathered about the pastor Spener, 
and the young end beautiful Eleonora Johanna 
V-oa Merlau. In this circle onginated the 
Praalcfort Land Company, which bought of 
William Penn, the Governor of Pennsylvatnia, 
a tract io£ land near the new city of Philadel- 


l&ia. 

The company’s agent in the New World was 
a rising young lawyer, Francis Daniel Pas- 
tonus, son of Judge Pastorius, of Windsheim, 
who, at the age of seventeen, entered the TJni- 
versity oi Akcwrf. He studied law at Strasburg, 
Basle, and Jena, and at Batisten, the seat of 
the Impexial Govemmei^, obtained a practical 
knowkKige of intemarional polity. Successful 
b all his examinations and disputations, he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws at Nurem- 
betg in 1676. In 1670 he was a law-lecturer at 
FranJtftxt, where he bec&me deeply interested 
m the teachings of Dr. Spener. In 1680-81 he 
Unwelled in France, England, Ireland, and 
Italy with his fnend Herr Von Rodeck. ** I 
wws,*' hes£^^“glad to enjoy again the com- 

E cf sttv Christian friends, rather than be 
Voo Rodeck feasting and dancing.” In 
k ooetpany wirii a small nnmber of Ger- 
«aa Fnoods, be e^grated to America, settling 
mppa the Wfxakikkt Company’s tract between 
lac Sd mjdkSO aad t^ 2>4^ware Rivers. The 
bjwwsiip was divided into four 

Germantown, Krisheim, Crefield, -and 
S naamro iattsen. _ So^ a^er nis anrival he 
gflwedbWBSfdf with Socae^ of Friends, and 
ks most able and devirted naem- 
^ PBijosmjised head and iaw- 

l^^|£weMatiemeack. Hemarriad, twoyears 

he. draw HP H raeoaorial 
Wakh WHS adcrated W 


the Germantown Friends and sent up to the 
Monthly Meeting, and thence to the Yearly 
Meeting at Philadelphia. It is noteworthy as 
the first protest made by a religious body 
against Negro Slavery The original docu- 
ment was discovered in 1844 by the Phila- 
delphia antiquarian, Nathan Kite, and pub- 
lished in “The Friend ” (Vol. XVIII. No. 16). 

It is a bold and direct appeal to the bei>t 
instincts of the heart. “ Have not,” he asks, 

“ these negroes as much right to fight for their 
freedom as you have to keep them slaves?" 

Under the wise direction of Pastorius, the 
Germantown settlement gre^ijandj^rospered. 
The inhabitants planted orchitt^ Afllanneyards, 
and surrounded themselves wfth souvenirs of 
their old home A large numbe^r of them, were 
linen-'weavers, as well as small farmers The 
Quakers were the principal sect, but men of all 
rehgions were tolerated, and lived together in 
harmony In 1692 Richard Frame published, 
m what he called verse, a “ Description of 
Pennsylvania," in which he alludes to the 
settlement : — 

** The German town of which 1 spoke before, ^ 
Which is at least in length one mile or more, - 
Where lives High German people and Lo# ^ 
Dutch, 

Whose trade in weaving linen cloth is much. 
There grows the flax, as also you may know * 
That from the same they do divide the tow. 
Their trade suits well their habitation, — 

We find convenience for their occupation.” 

Pastorius seems to have been on intimate 
terms with William Penn, Thomas Llovd, 
Chief Justice Logan, Thomas Story, and other 
leading men in the Province belonging^ to his 
own religious society, as also w^th Kelpius, the 
learned Mystic of the Wissahickon, with the 
pastor of the Swedes’ church, and the leaders 
of the Mennonites. He wrote a description of 
Pennsylvania, which was published at Fr^k- 
fcat and Leipsic In 1700 and “ Lives/ 

of the Saint^” &c., written^llt^gman and« 
dedicated to Frof. S<murmt:^gB||PH teach^, ^ 
wag publi^ed in 1690, jE ^ B W behind him ' 
maSy unpublished manuscripf Ic^fering a very 

TflTior** rrf oiTKiiar-te rrirtct t\F- are now 
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lost. One huge manuscript folio, entitled 
“ Hive BeestocK, Melliotropheunx Alucar, or 
Rusca Apiurn,” still remains, containing one 
thousand pages with about one hundred lines 
to a page. It is a medley of knowledge and 
fancy, history, philosophy, and poetry, written 
in seven languages. A large portion of his 
poetry is devoted to the pleasures of gardening, 
the description of flowers, and the care of bees. 
The following specimen of his punning Latin is 
addressed to an orchard-pilferer - — 

“Quisquis in hsec furtim reptas viridaria 
nostra 

Tangere fallaci potna caveto manu, 

Si non obsequens faxit Deus omne quod 
opto. 

Cum mails nostris ut mala cuncta feras.” 


Professor Oswald Seidensticker, to whose 
papers in Der Deutsche Pioneer and that able 
periodiciil the “ Penn Monthly,” of Philadel- 
phia, I am indebted for many of the foregoing 
facts in regard to the German pilgrims of the 
New World, thus closes his notice of Pas- 
torius ' — 

No tombstone^ not even a record of burial, 
indicates where his remains have found their 
l^t resting-place, and the pardonable desire to 
associate me homage due to this disunguished 
man with some visible memento cannot be 


gratified. There is no reason to suppose that 
he was interred in any other place than the 
Friefejs' bupnng-ground in Germantown, 
thoupftfoj^ct is not attested by any definite 
source of information. After all, this oblitera- 
tion of the last trace of his earthly existence is 
but typical of what has overtaken the times 
which he represents ; that Germantown which 
he founded, which saw him live and move, is at 
pre.sent but a quaint idyl of the past, almost a 
myth, barely remembered and little cared for 
by the keener race that has succeeded." 

The Pilgrims of PWmouth have not lacked 
historian and poet. Justice has been done to 
their faith, courage, and self-sacrifice, and to 
the mighty influence of their endeavours to 
establish righteousness on the earth. The 
Quaker pilgrims of Pennsylvania, seeking the 
same Object by different means, have not been 
equally fortunate. The power of their testi- 
mony for truth and holiness, peace and freedom, 
enforced only by what Milton calls the unre- 
sistible might of meekness,” has been felt 
, through, two centuries in the amelioration erf 
penal severities, the abdition of slavery, the 
reform of the erring, the relief of the poor and 
suffering,— felt, in brief, in every step Shuman 
pfogress. But of the men themselves, with the 
sin^e exception of William Penn, scarcely any- 
tbang is known. Contrasted, from the outset, 
with the stem, aggressive Puritans of New 
Slngland, diey have come to be regarded as 
a feeble folk,” with a personaKty as doubtful 
^ ' lorded graves. They were not 

Miles Standish ; they had no 
■esque as Vane, no leader so 
jd haughty ^ Endicott. No 
wrote their M^fnaliaf they had 
of im3?eniaturaJiparTii which 


as their 
soldi 



Satan and his angels were actors ; and the only 
witch mentioned in their simple annals was a 
poor old Swedish woman, who, on complaint of 
her countrywomen, was tried, and acquitted ot 
everything but imbecility and folly. Nothing 
but commonplace offices of civility came to pass 
between them and the Indians ; indeed, tneir 
enemies taunted them with the fact that the 
savages did not regard them as Christians, but 
just such men as themselves- Y et u must be ap- 
parent to every careful observer of the progress 
of American cmlization that its two pnncipal 
currents had their sources in the entirely op- 
posite directions of the Puritan and Quaker 
colonies. To use the words of a late writer ; 

“ The historical forces, with which no others 
may be compared in their influence on the 
people, have been those of the Puritan and the 
Quaker. The strength of the one was in the 
confession of an invisible Presence, a righteous, 
eternal Will, which would establish nghteous- 
ness on earth ; and thence arose the conviction 
of a direct personal responsibility, which could 
be tempted by no external splendour and could 
be shaken by no internal agitation, and could 
not be evaded or transferred. The strength of 
the other was the witness in the human spirit to 
! an Eternal Word, an Inner Voice which spoke 
to each alone, while yet it spoke to every man; 
a Light which each was to follow, and which 
yet was the light of the world ; and all other 
voices were silent before this, and the solitarju 
path whither it led was more sacred than tli^ 
worn ways of cathedral-aisles.” 

It will be suffidently apparent to the readeil 
that, in the poem which follows, I have at* 
tempted nothing beyond a study of the life and 
times of the Penn^lvania colonist, — a simple 
picture of a noteworthy man and nis locality 
The colours of my sketch are all very sober, 
toned down to the quiet and dreamy atmosphere 
through which its subject is visible. Whethej-, 
in the glare and tumult of the present time, 
such a picture will find favour may well 
questioned. I only know that it has begcilea 
for me some hours of weariness, and that, what- 
ever may be its measure of public appreciation, 
it has bwh to me its own reward. 

J. G. W. 

Amesburv, Fifth Month, 1872. 


Hail to posterity ! 

Hiul, future men of Germanopolis ! 

Let the young generations yet to be 
Look kindly upon this. _ ^ * ' 

Think how your fathers left their native — 

Dear G^an-land ! 0 sacred hearths and 


And, where the wild beast roams. 

In patience planned 

New forest homes beyond the mighty sea. 
There undisturb^ and frro 
To live as brothers of one family- 
What pains and cares befell. 

What trials and wh^ fears, 

Remember, and wherein we have done well 
Follow our footsteps, men <rf connng years 1 
Where we have failed to do 
Aright, or wisely Uve, , 

* Mulford's Natitm-iipf di®, adS, 
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Be warned ty us^ the better way pursue, 

And, knowing we were human, even as you. 
Pity us and forgive ! 

Farewell, Posterity 1 
Farewell, dear Germany ’ 

Forevermore, farewell 1 

Ftom the Laiin of Francis Daniel Pas- 

TOKius in the Germanivwn Records. 1688. 

TRELUDE. 

I SING the Pilgrim of a softer clime 

And milder speech than those brave 
men’s who brought 

To the ice and iron of our winter time 

. A will as firm, a creed as stem, and 
wrought 

With one mailed hand and with the 
other fought 

Simply, as fits my theme, in homely 
rhyme 

I sing the blue-eyed German Spener 
taught, 

Throsigh whose veiled, mystic faith the 



garland which his meekness never 
soi^ht 

i hrii^ him; over fields of harvest 
sown 

, seeds of blessing, now to ripe- 
ness grown, 

the sower pass before the reapers’ 
aight 


Hush of the woods a murmur seemed to 
creep. 

The Schuylkill whispering in a voice of 
sleep. 

All else was still. The oxen from their 
ploughs 

Rested at last, and from their long day’s 
browse 

Came the dun files of ICrisheim’s homci 
bound cows. 

And the young city, round whose virgin 
zone 

The rivers like two mighty arms were 
thrown. 

Marked by the smoke of evening fire' 
alcHie, 

Lay in the distance, lovely even then 

With its fair women and its stately 
men 

Gracing the forest court of William 
Penn, 

Urban yet sylvan: in its rough-hewn 
frames 

Of oak and pine the dryadg^he^ their 
claims, ' ^ 

And lent its streets their pleasant wmod 
land names. 

Anna Pastorius down the leafy lane 

Looked city- ward, then stooped to prun 
again 

Her vines and simples, with a sigh of 
pain. 


^ THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PILGRIM. 

in tenderer quiet lapsed the 
day 

gfejmi V PenBsyl’yama^s vales spring 

away, 

Sflbaere, forest-walled, flje scattered 
i ' hamlets lay 

the wedded rivers. One long 
' ^ hfot ^ 

f dUmd, on which the evening 

a lewd on a sdtmtar, 

gD^en gateway. 



For last the streaks pf ruddy sunset 
paled 

In the oak clearing, and, as daylight 
failed. 

Slow, overhead, the dusky night-birds 
sailed. 


Again she looked : between green walls 
of shade. 

With low bent head as if with sorrow 
weighed, 

Daniel Pastorius slowly came and said, 


God'speace be with thee, Anna 1 ” 
Then he stood 

Silent before her, wrestlin# W fc the 
mood 

Of We sees the evil and not good. 
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“ What is it, my Pastorius ? ” As she 
spoke, 

A slow, laint smile across his features 
broke, 

Sadder tliaii tears. “Dear heart,*’ he 
said, *' our folk 

“ Are even as others. Yea, our goodli- 
est Friends 

Are frail ; our elders have their selfish 
ends. 

And few dare trust the Lord to make 
amends 

“ For duty’s loss. So even our feeble 
word 

For the dumb slaves the startled meet- 
ing heard 

As if a stone its quiet waters stirred ; 

“And, as the clerk ceased reading, there 
began 

A ripple of dissent which downward ran 

In widening circles, as from man to man. 

“ Somewhat was said of running before 
sent. 

Of tender fear that some their guide 
outwent, 

- ,Troublers of Israel, I was scarce intent 

I 

^ ** On hearing, for behind the reverend 
row 

Of gallery Friends, in dumb and piteous 
show, 

I saw, methought, dark faces full of woe. 

“And, in the spirit, I was taken 
where 

They toiled and suffered ; I was made 
aware 

Of shame and wrath an<J anguish and 
despair i 

“ And while the meeting smothered our 
poor plea 

With cautious phrase, a Yoice there 
seemed to be, 

‘ hAs ye have done to these ye do to me I * 

“ So it all passed ; and the old tithe 
* went on 

Of anise, mint, and cumin, till the sun 

Set, leaving still the weightier woik 
undone. 


^ 6 { 


Help, for the good man faileth ! Who 
is strong, 

If these be weak ? W’ho shall rebuke 
the wTong, 

If these consent ? How long, O Lord 1 
how long ! ” 

He ceased ; and, bound in spirit with 
the bound. 

With folded arms, and eyes that sought 
the ground, 

Walked musingly his little garden 
round. 

About him, beaded with the falling 
dew. 

Rare plants of power and herbs of 
healing grew, 

Such as Van Helmont and Agrippa 
knew. 

For, by the lore of Gorlitz’ gentle sage. 

With the wild mystics of his dreamy age 

He read the herbal signs of nature’s 
page, 

As once he heard in sweet Von Mer- 
lau’ss^ bowers 

Fair as herself, m boyhood’s happy 
hours, 

The pious Spener read his creed in 
flowers. 

“The dear Lord give us patience!” 
said his wife. 

Touching with finger-tip an aloe, rife 

With leaves sharp-pointed like an Az- 
tec knife 

Or Carib spear, a gift to William Penn 

From the rare gardens of John Evelyn, 

Brought from the Spanish Main by 
, merchantmen. 

** See this strange plant its steady pur- 
pose hold, 

And, year by year, its patient leaves 
unfold, ^ 

Till the young eyes that watched it first ^ 
are old. 

“But some time, thou hast told me* 
there shall come 

A sudden beauty, brightness, and pcr^ 
fume. 

The century^mouHed bud shall burst ^ 
in bloom« 


<c 
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may the seed which hath been, 
sown to-day 

Grow with the years, and, after long 
delay, 

Break into bloom, and God’s eternal 
Yea 

“Answer at last the patient prayers of 
them. 

Who now, by faith alone, behold its 
stem 

Crowned with the flowers of Freedom’s 
diadem. 

“Meanwhile, to feel and suffer, work 
and wait. 

Remains for us. The wrong indeed is 
great, 

But love and patience conquer soon or 
late.” 


“ Well hast thou said, my Anna ! ” 
Tenderer 

youth’s caress upon the head of 
her 

lastCKrius laid his hand. “Shall we 
demur 

'Because the vision tarrieth? In an 
hour 

Ye dream not of the slow-grown bud 
naay flower, 

iLnd what was sown in weakness rise in 
power ! ” 


rhea throt^h the vine-draped door 
whose l^end read, 

^Fi«)cul est£ prophaniI”. Anna 
ib their child upon his little bed 


“Dear heart,” 

;iiiiesaid, “If we 
, feliteei® of a heavy burden be, 

€k)d wiUmg, yet the day shall 


toa the' i^dlery to the far- 
sWl no Jxjikgtr 



a4 the Hastes feet.” 


Set the low walls a-ghmmer, showed 
the cock 

Rebuking Pe1;ei', on the Van Wyck 
clock, ^ ^ 

Shone on old tomes of law and physic, 
side 

By side with Fox and Behmen, played 
at hide 

And seek with Anna, midst her house- 
hold pride 

Of flaxen webs, and on the table, bare 

Of costly cloth or silver cup, but where 

Tasting the fat shads of the Delaware, 

The Courtly Penn had praised the 
goodwife’s cheer, 

And quoted Horace o’er her home- 
brewed beer, 

Till even grave Pastorius smiled to hear. 

In such a home, beside the Schuylkill’s 
wave, 

He dwelt in peace with God and man, 
and gave 

Food to the poor and shelter to the 
slave. 

For all too soon the New World’s scan- 
dal shamed 

The righteous code by Penn and Sid 
ney framed, 

And men withheld the human right! 
they claimed. 

And slowly wealth and station sanction 
lent, 

And hardened avarice, on its gains in- 
tent, 

Stifled the inward whisper Of dissent. 

Yet all the while the burden rested sore 

On tender hearts. At last Pastorius 
bore 

Their warning message to the Church’s 
door 

In God’s name ; and the leaven of the 
word 

Wrought ever after in the souls who 
heard. 

And a dead conscience in its grave- 
clothes stirred 

To troubled life, ami urged the vain 
excuse 
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Of Hebrew custom, patriarchal use, 

Good in itself if evil in abuse. 

Giavely Pastorius listened, not the less 

Discerning through theJ^cent fig-leaf 
dress 

Of the poor plea its shame of selfish- 
ness. 

One Scripture rule, at least, was un- 
forgot : 

He hid the outcast, and bewrayed him 
not : 

And, when his prey the human hunter 
sought, 

He scrupled not, while Anna’s wise 
delay 

And proffered cheer prolonged the 
master’s stay. 

To speed the black guest safely on his 
way. 

Yet, who shall guess his bitter grief who 
lends , 

His life to some great cause, and finds 
his friends 

Shame or betray it for their private 
ends? 

How felt the Master when his chosen 
^ strove 

^ In childish folly for their seats above : 

And that fond mother, blinded by her 
love, 

Besought him that her sons, beside his 
thione, 

Might sit on either hand ? Amidst his 
own 

A stranger oft, companionless and lone, 

God’s priest and prophet stands. The 
mattyr^s pain 

Is not alone from scourge and cell and 
chain ; i 

Sharper the pang when, shouting in his 
train, 

His weak disciples by their lives deny 

The loud hosannas of their daily ary. 

And make their echo of his truth a lie, 

His forest home no hermit’s cell he 
found, 

,0ue^tnptley-nainded, drew his hearth I 

\ ^ I 


And held armed truce upon its neutral 
gioimd. 

There Indian chiefs with battle-bOws 
unstrung, 

Stiong, hero-limbed, like those whom 
Homer sung, 

Pastorius fancied, when the world w as 
young, 

Came with their tawny women, lithe and 
tall, 

Lilce bronzes in his friend Von Rodeck's 
hall. 

Comely, if black, and not unpleasing 
all. 

There hungry folk in homespun drab 
and gray 

Drew loimd his boaid on Monthly 
Meeting day, 

Genial, half merry in their fidendly 
way. 

Or, haply, pilgrims from the Fathei- 
land. 

Weak, timid, homesick, slow to under* 
stand 

The New Woild’s piomise, sought his 
helping hand. 

Or painful KelpiusS7 from hiS hermit 
den 

By Wissahickon, maddest of good men, 

Dreamed o’er the Chihast dreams of 
Petersen. 

Deep in the woods where the small 
river slid 

Snake-like in shade, the Helrastadt 
Mystic hid, 

Weird as a wizard over aits forbid, 

Reading the books of Daniel and of 
John, 

And Behmen’s Morning-Redness, 
through the Stone 

Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes 
alpne, 

Whereby he read what man ne’er reail' 
before, 

And saw the visions man shall see no 
more. 

Till the great angel, striding sea and 
shore, 
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Shall bid all flesh await, on land oi 
ships, 

The warning trump of the Apocalypse, 

Shattering the heavens before the dread 
eclipse. 

Or meek-eyed Mennonist his bearded 
chin 

Leaned o’er the gate ; or Ranter, pure 
within, 

Aired his perfection in a world of sin, 

Or, talking of old home scenes, Op den 
Graaf 

Teased the low back-log with his shod- 
den stafii 

Till the red embers broke into a laugh 

And dance of flame, as if they fain 
would cheer 

The rugged face, half tender, half 
austere, 

Touched with the pathos of a homesick 
tear I 

Or Sltiyter,s* saintly familist, whose 
word 

As law the Brethren of the Manor 
heard. 

Announced the speedy terrors of the 
Lord, 


And turned, like Lot at Sodom, from 
his race, 

Above a wrecked world with compla- 
cent face 

Riding secure upon his plank of grace ! 


Haply, from Finland’s birchen groves 
exiled, 

in thought, in simple ways a 

^d, 

Ipte afliBte floating round his vis^e 

r ' ' ndid, 

I pastor sought the Quaker’s 



Ms ne^bouFs lips to 
more 

and half-forgotten 

baUbe Babd’s lix^^oal 
' DotSs;, aad we- 



Cleanthes’ hymn or Virgil’s soundincr 
verse. 

xAnd oft ttdjlllp and the meek old 

Argued as QuiWr and as Lutheran, 
Ending in Christian love, as they 
began. 


With lettered Lloyd on pleasant moms 
he strayed 

Where Sommerhausen over vales of 
shade 

Looke^ miles away, by every flower 
vdelayed, 

Ordoti^ of bird, happy and free with 
• bne 

Who loved, like him, to let his memory 
run 

Over old fields of learning, and to sun 

Himself in Plato’s wise philosophies, 

And dream Muth Philo o^er mysteries 

Whereof the dreamer never finds the 
keys; 

To touch all themes of thought, nor 
weakly stop 

For doubt of truth, but let the buckets 
drop 

Deep down and bring the hidden waters 

up.S9 

For there was freedom in that wakenhig 
time 

Of tender souls; to differ was not 
crime ; 

; The varying bells made up the perfect 
chime. 

On lips unlike was laid the altar’s coal, 

The white, clear light, tradition- 
coloured, stole 

Through the stained oriel of each human 
soul. 

Gathered from many sects, the Quaker 
brought 

His old beliefs, adjusting to the thought 

That moved his soul the creed his 
fathers taught. 

One lalth alone, so broad that all mau' 
kind 
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Within themselves its secret witness 
find} Ului 

The soul’s communion ^yhe Eternal 

The Spirit’s law, the Im^ard Rule and 
Guide, 

Scholar and peasant, lord and serf, 
allied, 

The polished Penn and Cromwell’s 
Ironside. 

As still in Hemskerck’s Quaker Meet- 
ing^ face . 

By fece in Flemish detail, we may trace 

How loose-mouthed boor and an- 
cestral grace s ' \ 

Sat in close contrast, — the clipt-headed 
churl, 

Broad inarket-dame, and simple serving 

gid 

By skirt of silk and periwig in curl ! 

For soul touched soulj the spiritual 
treasure-trove 

Made all men equal, none could rise 
above 

Nor sink below that level of God’s love. 

So, with his mstic neighbours sitting 
down, 

The homespun frock beside the scholar's 
gown, 

Pastorius to the manners of the town 

Added the freedom of the woods, and 
sought 

The bookless wisdom by experience 
taught. 

And learned to love his new-found 
home, while not 

Forgetful of the old ; the seasons went 

Their rounds, and somewhat to his spirit 
lent 

Of their own calm and measureless 
content. 

Glad even to tears, he heard the robin 
sing 

ms sqng of welcome to the Western 
spring, 

And bluebird borrowing from the sky 

' his ^ 


And when the miracle of autumn came. 

And all the woods with many-coloured 
flame 

Of splendour, malving summer’s green- 
ness tame. 

Burned, unconsumed, a voice without 
a sound 

Spake to him from each kindled bush 
around. 

And made the strange, new landscape 
holy ground ! 

And when the bitter north-wind, keen 
and swift, 

Swept the white street and piled the 
dooryard drift, 

He exercised, as Friends might say, 
his gift 

Of verse. Butch, English, Latin, like 
the hash 

Of com and beans in Indian succotash : 

Dull, doubtless, but with here and there 
a flash, 

Of wit and fine conceit, — the good 
man’s play . 

Of quiet fancies, meet to while away 

The slow hours measuring off an idle 
day. 

At evening, while his wife put on her 
look 

Of love’s endurance, from its niche he 
took 

The written pagesof hisponderousbook. 

And read, in half the languages of 
man, 

Plis ‘Rusca Apium,^ which with bees 
began. 

And through the gamut of creation ran, 

Or, now and then, the missive of some 
friend 

In gray Altorf or storied Ntirnbeig | 
penned 

Dropped in upon him like a guest to 
spend 

The n^ht beneath his roof-tree. Mys- 
tical 

The fair Von Merlau spake as waters fall 

And voices sound in dreams, and yet. 
withal 
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Human and sweet, as if each far, lop? 
tone, 

Over the roses of her gardens bloiSI 

Brought the warm sense of beauty all 
her own. 

Wise Spener questioned what his friend 
could trace 

Of spiritual influx or of saving grace 

In the wild natures of the Indian race. 

And learned Schurmberg, fain, at times, 
to look 

From Talmud, Koran, Veds, and Pen- 
tateuch, 

Sought out his pupil in his far-off nook, 

To query with him of climatic change, 

Of oird, beast, reptile, in his forest 
range, 

Of flowers and fruits and simples new 
and strange. 

And thus the Old and New World 
reached their hands 

Across the water, and the friendly lands 

Talked with each other from their se 
vered stramds. 


Fftstorim answered all : while seed and 
root 

Swat from, his new home grew to flower 
and fruit 

Akmg the Rhine and at the Spessart's 
foot } 


And^ m return, the flowers his boy- 
hood knew 

•Sm^ed at his door, the same in form 
and hue, 

m his vines the Khenish clusters 


idler he; whoever else might 

to every honest work, — 
aitd court arid meeth^ 


^ tW ^rwii seal his device is found, 
and thread-spool ce a 
^^^treiyi ground, 

P^^'VtwJn, Tinuk et Textri- 
wonneL 


switoed for gospel ?tad for 

,il*^ 


Where Paul and Grotius, Scripture text 
and saw. 

Assured the good, and held the rest in 
awe. ^ 

Whatever legal maze he wandeied 
through, 

He kept the Sermon on the Mount in 
view, 

And justice always into mei'cy grew. 

No whipping-post he needed, stocks, 
nor jail, 

Nor ducking-stool ; the orchard-thief 
grew pale 

At M^xebuke, the vixen ceased to rail. 

The usurer’s grasp released the foi feit 
land ; 

The slanderer faltered at the witness- 
stand. 

And all men took his counsel for com- 
mand. 

Was it caressing aj, the brooding love 

Of tenderer skies than German land 
knew of, 

Green calm below, blue quietness above, 

Still flow of water, deep repose of wood, 

That, with a sense of loving Fatheihood 

And childlike trust in the Eternal Good, 

Softened all hearts, and dulled the 
edge of hate, 

Hushed strife, and tanght impatient 
zeal to wait 

The slow assurance of the better state ? 

Who knows what goadings in their 
sterner way 

O’er jagged ice, relieved by granite 
gray. 

Blew round the men of Massachusetts 
Bay? 

What hate of heresy the east-wind 
woke? 

What hints of pitiless power and terror 
spoke 

In waves that on their iron coast-line 
broke? * 

Be it as it may; within the Land of 
Penn 

The sectary *y%Meid to the citizen. 
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And peaceful dwelt th.e many-creeded 
men. 

Peace brooded over alb trumpet 
stung 

The air to madness, and no steeple flung 

Alamms down from bells at midnight 
rung. 

The land slept well. The Indian from 
his face 

Washed all his war-paint off, and in the 
place . 

Of battle-marches sped the peaceful 
chase, ' 

Or wrought for wages at the white 
man’s side, — 

Giving to kindness what his native 
pride 

And lazy freedom, to all else denied. 

And well the curious scholar loved the 
old 

Traditions that his swarthy neighbours 
told 

By wigwam-fires when nights were 
growing cold, 

Discerned the fact round which their 
fancy drew 

Its dreams, and held their childish faith 
more true 

To God and man than half the creeds 
he knew.®* 

The desert blossomed round him ; 
wheat-fields rolled 

Beneath the warm wind waves of green 
and gold ; 

The planted ear returned its hundred- 
fold. 

Great clusters ripened in a warmer sun 

^han that which by the Rhine stream 
shines upon 

jpie puipling hillsides with low vines 
overrun. 

Abihtt rustic porch the humming- 
bird 

with light bill, that scarce a petal 

Lr < 

t>ld W^rid flowers to virgin soil 


th,e first-fruits of pear and apple, 
’ bending 

The y^ng boughs down, their gold and 
russet blending. 

Made glad his heart, famihar odours 
lending 

To the fresh fragrance of the birch and 
pine. 

Life-everlasting, bay, and eglantine, 

And all the subtle scents tlie woods 
combine. 

Fair Fiist-Day mornings, steeped in 
summer calm, 

Warm, tender, restful, sweet with 
woodland balm, 

Came to him, like some mother-hal- 
lowed psalm 

To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 

Of labour, wmding off from memory’s 
reel 

A golden thread of music. With no peal 

Of bells to call them to the house of 
praise, 

The scattered settlers through green 
forest-ways 

Walked meeting-ward. In reverent 
amaze 

The Indian trapper saw them, from the 
dim 

Shade of tlie alders on the rivulet’s rim, 

Seek the Great Spirit’s house to talk 
with Him. 

There, through the gathered, stillness 
multiplied 

And made intense by sympathy, out- 
side 

The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin 
cried, 

A-swing upon his elm. ‘ A faint per- 
fume 

Breathed through the open windows of 
the room 

From locust-trees, heavy with clustered 
bloom. 

Thither, perchance, sore-tried confes- 
sors came. 

Whose fervour jail nor pillory could 
tame. 
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Frofud of the cropped ears 

their shame, 4 i 

* 4., 

Men who had eaten slavery’s bitter : 
bread 

In Indian isles ; pale women who had 
bled ! 

Under the hangman’s lash, and bravely i 
said 

God’s message through their prison’s 
iron bars ; 

And gray old soldier-converts, seamed 
with scars 

From every stricken field of England’s 
wars. 

■bowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 

Each waiting heart, till haply some one 
felt 

On his moved lips the seal of silence 
melt 

Or, without spoken words, low breath- 
ings stole 

Of m diviner life from soul to soul, 

3B^>tixin|^in one tender thought the 

When shaken hands announced the 
meeting o’er, 

The friendly group still lingered at the 
door, 

Greeting* inquiring, sharing all the 
stmre 

weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth 
and maid 

Down the green vistas of the woodland 
strayed. 

Whispered and smiled and oft their 
feet delayed. 

the boy’s whistle answer back the 
thriKhes? 

DHIigi^^ilau ripple through 
the btisbesi, 

^ bisooks make mwnry over roots and 
riches? 

Unffeaed the sweet air seemed. With- 
<»da wound 

#ar < 1 ^ sikiice heard,, and ev «7 

' sound 

nwlaipe’h feoe aceordance 

/ Imd. 


4^id solemn meeting, summer sky and 
wood, 

Qld kindly faces, youth and maiden- 
hood. 

Seemed, like God’s new creation, very 
good 1 

And, greeting all with quiet smile and 
word, 

Pastorius went his way. The unscared 
bird 

Sang at his side ; scarcely the squirrel 
stirred 

At his hushed footstep on the mossy 
sod ; 

And, wheresoe’er the good man looked 
or trod, 

He felt the peace of nature and of 
God. 

His social life wore no ascetic form, 

He loved all beauty, without fear of 
harm. 

And in his veins his Teuton blood ran 


Strict to himself, of other men no spy, 

He made his own no circuit-judge to 
try 

The freer conscience of his neighbours 
by. 

With love rebuking, by his life alone. 

Gracious and sweet, the better way was 
shown, 

The joy of one, who, seeking not his 
own, 

And faithful to all scruples, finds at 
last 

The thorns and shards of duty over- 
past,^ 

And daily life, beyond his hope’s fore- 
cast, 

Pleasant and beautiful with sight and 
sound, 

And flowers upspringing in its narrow 
round, 

And all his days with quiet gladness 
crowned. 

He sang not ; but, if sometimes tempted 

1 strong, 

i He hummed what seemed like s 

1 Bnrschen-song, , , 
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His good wife smiled, and did not of space. A voice spake in 


it wrong. 

For well he loved his boyhood’s brother 
band; 

His Memory, while he trod the New 
World’s strand, 

A double-ganger walked the Father- 
land I 

If, when on frosty Christmas eves the 
light 

Shone on his quiet hearth, he missed 
the sight 

Of Yule-log, Tree, and Christ-child all 
in white ; 

And closed his eyes, and listened to the 
sweet 

Old wait-songs sounding down his na- 
tive street, 

And watched again the dancers’ min- 
gling feet ; 

Yet not the less, w*hen once the vision 
passed, 

He held the plain and sober maxims 
fast 

Of the dear Friends with whom his lot 
was cast. 


ear, 

p And lo ! all other voices far and near 

Died at that whisper, full of meanings 
clear. 

The Light of Life shone round him; 
one by one 

The wandering lights, that all-mislead- 
ing run, 

Went out like candles paling in the 
sun. 

That Light he followed, step by step, 
where’er 

It led, as in the vision of the seer 

The -wheels moved as the spirit in the 
clear 

And terrible crystal moved, with all 
their eyes 

Watching the living splendour sink or 
rise, 

Its will their will, knowing no other- 
wise. 

Within himself he found the law of 
right, 

He walked hy faith and not the letter’s 
sight, 

And read his Bible by the Inward Light. 


Still all attuned to nature’s melodies, ' 

He loved the bird’s song in his dooryard 
trees, 

And the low hum of home-returning 
bees ; ^ 

The blossom flax, the tulip-trees in 
bloom 

Down the long street, the beauty and 
perfume 

Of apple-boughs, the mingling light and 
’ gloom 


And if sometimes the slaves of form and 
rule. 

Frozen in their creeds like fish in win- 
ter’s pool, 

Tried the large tolerance of his liberal 
school. 

His door was free to men of every name, 

He welcomed aJl the seeking souls who 
came, 

And no man’s faith he made a cause of 
blame. 


Of Sommerhausen’s woodlands, woven 
through 

With sun-thrbads ; and the music the 
wind drew. 

Mournful and sweet, from leaves it o-ver- 
bkw. 

And evermore, beneath this outward 
' sense, 

And through the common sequence of 
pe the hand of Providence 


But best he loved in leisure hours to see 

His own dear Friends sit by him knee 
to knee, 

In social converse, genial, frank, and 
free. 

There sometimes silence (it were hard 
to tell 

Who owned it first) upon the circle 
feU, 

Hushed Anna’s busy wheel, and laid 
its spell 
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On tke black boy who grimaced b^wlLend hope, strength, patience ? It 
,, were vain to guess. 

To solemnize bis shining face of r 

Only the old clock ticked amidst the , Nay, were the plant itself but mythical, 
dearth Set in the fresco of tradition’s wall 


Of sound ; nor eye was raised nor Iiand 
was stirred 

In that soul-sabbath, till at last some 
word 

Of tender counsel or low prayer was 
heard. 

Then guests, who lingered but farewell 
to say 

And take love’s message, went their 
homeward way ; 

So passed in peace the guileless 
Quaker’s day. 

His was the Christian’s unsung Age 
of Gold, 

A truer idyl than the bards have told 

Of Amo’s banks or Arcady of old. 

Whsxa still the Friends their place of 
bunal keep, 

And century-rooted mosses o’er it creep, 

The Numberg scholar and his helpmeet 
sleep. 

And Anna’s aloe ? If it flowered at last 

In Bartram’s garden, did John Wool- 
man cast 

A glance upon it as he meekly passed ? 

j 

And did a secret sympathy possess 

That tender soul, and for the slave’s 
redress 


Like Jotham’s bramble, mattereth not 
at all. 

Enough to know that, through the 
winter’s frost 

And summer’s heat, no seed of truth is 
lost. 

And eveiy duty pays at last its cost. 

For, ere Pastorius left the sun and air, 
God sent the answer to his lifelong 
prayer ; 

The child was bom beside the Dela- 
ware, 

Who, in the power a holy purpose 
lends 

Guided his people unto nobler ends, 
And left them worthier of the name of 
Friends, 

And lo ! the fulness of the time has 
come, 

And over all the exile’s Western home, 
From sea to sea the flowers of freedom 
bloom ! 

And joy-bells ring, and silver trumpets 
; blow ; 

! But not for thee, Pastorius ! Even so 
I The world forgets, but the wise angels 
1 know. 
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Along tlie roadside, like the flowers of 
gold 

That tawny Incas for their gardens 
wrought, 

Heavy with sunshine droops thegolden- 
' rod, 

And the red pennons of the cardinal- 
flowers 

’Hang motionless upon their upright 
staves. 

The sky is hot and hazy, and the 
/ wind, 

Wing-weary with its long flight from 
the south. 

Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon ma- 
ple leaf 

With faintest motion, as one stirs in 
dreams, 

Confesses it. The locust by the wall 

Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp 
alarm. 

A single hay-cart down the dusty 
road 

Creaks slowly, wth its driver fast 
asleep 

On the load's top. Against the neigh- 
bouring hill, 

Huddled along the stone wall’s shady 
side, 

The sheep show white, as if a snow- 
drift still 

Defied the dog-stai. Through the open 
door 

A drowsy smell of flowers-— gray helio- 
^ trope. 

And white sweet-clover, and shy migno- 

neife— 


Comes faintly in, and silent chorus 
lends 

To the pervading symphony of peace. 

No time is this for hands long over- 
worn 

To task their strength ; and (unto Him 
be praise 

Who giveth quietness !) the stress and 
strain 

Of years that did the work of centuries 
Have ceased, and we can draw oiur 
breath once more 

Freely and full. So, as yon harvesters 
Make glad their nooning underneath 
the elms 

With tale and riddle old snatch of 
song, 

I lay aside grave themes, and idly turn 
The leaves of Memory’s sketch-book, 
dreaming o’er 

Old summer pictures of the quiet hills, 
And human life, as quiet, at their 
feet 

And yet not idly all. A farmer’s son, 
Proud of field-lore and harvest-era^ 
and feeling 

AH their fine possibilities, how rich 
And restful even poverty and toil 
Become when beauty, harmony, and 
love 

Sit at their humble hearth as angels sat 
At evening in the patriarch’s taat, when 
man 

Makes labour noble, and his farmer’s 


mock 

The symbol of a Christian chivalry 
i Tender and just and generous to her 
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Wboclotifres -witli grace all duty ; 

I know 

Too well tlje picture lias another side,— >- 
How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting, how the eye i 
andear I 

And heart are starved amidst the pleni- 
tude 1 

Of nature, and how hard and colourless 
Is life without an atmosphere. I look i 
Across the laj:^ of half a century, | 
And call to mind old homesteads where 
)CK> flower I 

Told that the spring had come, but evil 
weeds, I 

Nightshade and rough-leaved burdock , 
in the place j 

<H the sweet doorway greeting of the 
rose I 

And hcmeysuckle, where the house walls 
seemed | 

Blishning in sun, without a tree or vine 
To cast t 3 % tremolous shadow of its 
leaves 

Across the curlainless windows from 
' ' whose panes 

Fluttered tine ^gnal rags of shiftless- 
nesai 

Within, the cluttered kitdien-floor, 
unwashed 

(]&ix)ei’<dea& I think they called it) ; 
the best room 

Stiffing with ceUar damp, shut from the 
air 

la hot mid^mmer, bookless, picture- 
less 

Sar« the inevitable saxnplm: bung 
Over the fire-place, or a mourning-piece, 
A fToea-haiittd woman, pecaiy-cSeeked, 
beneath 

Inynaeitde willows ^ the wide-throated 
iiearth 

llrNSnig with &ded pro-bot^hs half 


Slt%eifiSed-«p zdusisZi at the chimney’s 
bade; 

Jbi^^iisad with all thi^ 

Mbootthc^ 


eless, old before their time, 
) a hmmmtetest save their 

SBwafi eoemomle^ 


Or the poor scandal of the neighbour- 
hood ; 

Blind to the beauty everywhere re- 
vealed, 

Treading the May-flowers with regard- 
less feet ; 

For them the song-sparrow and the 
bobolink 

Sang not, nor winds made music in the 
leaves ; 

For them in vain October s holocaust 
Burned, gold and crimson, over all the 
hills, 

The sacramental mystery of the woods. 
Church-goers, fearful of the unseen 
Powers, 

But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew- 
rent, 

Saving, as shrewd economists their souls 
And winter pork with the least possible 
outlay 

Of salt and sanctity 5 in daily life 
Showing as little actual comprehension 
Of Christian charity and love and duty. 
As if the Sermon, on the Mount had 
been 

Outdated like a last year’s almanac : 
Rich in broad woodlands and in half- 
tilled fields, 

And yet so pinched and bare and com- 
fortless, 

The veriest straggler limping on his 
rounds, 

The sun and air his sole inheritance, 
Laughed at a poverty that paid its 
taxes, 

And ba^ed his rags in self-compla- 
cency I 

Not such should be the homesteads of a 
land 

Where whoso wisely wills and acts may 
^ dwell 

As king and lawgiver, in broad-acred 
state, 

'With beauty, art, taste, culture, books, 
to make 

His hour of leisure richer than a IHe 
Of fourscore to the barons of old time. 
Our yeoman ^ouH be e^ual to his 
home 

Set m the fidr, green v^leys, purple 
walled, 

A man to inat<A his mountains, not to 
creep 
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Pwarfed and abased below them. I 
' would fain 

% this light way (of which I needs 
> must own 

' With the knife-grindei of whom Can- 
ning sings, 

« Story, God bless you! I have none 
to tell you ! ”) 

Invite the eye to see and heart to feel 
the beauty and the joy within their 
reach, — 

Home, and home loves, and the beati- 
tudes 

Of nature free to all. Haply in years 
That wait to take the places of our 
own, 

Heard where some breezy balcony 
looks down 

On happy homes, or where the lake in 
the moon 

Sleeps dreaming of the mountains, fair 
as Ruth, 

In the old Hebrew pastoral, at the feet 
Of Boaz, even this simple lay of mine 
Hay seem the burden of a prophecy, 
Finding its late fulfilment in a change 
Slow as the oak’s growth, lifting man- 
hood up 

Through broader culture, finer man- 
ners, love, 

And reverence, to the level of the hills. 

0 Golden Age, whose light is of the 
dawn, 

And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and 
with thee bring 

All the old virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest and of good re- 
pute, 

But add thereto whatever bard has sung 
Or seer has told of when in trance and 
dream 

saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! 
Let Justice hold her scale, and Tmth 
" divide 

Between the right and wrong j but 
give the heart 

The fr^om of its fair inheritance } 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped and 
Carved so long, 

, At Ifatune’s table feast Ms ear and eye 
]oy and wonder j let all harmonies 
f<Hm, colour, motion, wait 
i " upon 


the princely guest, w'hether in soft 
attire 

Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of 
toil. 

And, lending life to the dead foim of 
faith, 

Give human nature reverence for the 
sake 

Of One who bore it, making it divine 

With the ineffable tenderness of God j 

Let common need, the brotherhood of 

The heirship of an. unknown destiny^ 

The unsolved mystery round about us, 
make 

A man more precious than the gold of 
Ophir. 

Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 

Should minister, as outward types and 
signs 

Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 

The one great purpose of creation, 
Love, 

The sole necessity of Earth and Heaven ! 
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For weeks the clouds had raked the 
hills 

And vexed the vales with raining, 
And all the woods were sad with mist, 
And all the brooks complaining. 

At last, a sudden night-storm tore 
The mountain veils asunder. 

And swept the valleys clean befoie 
The besom of the thunder. 

Through Sandwich notch the west- wind 
sang 

Good morrow to the colter ; 

And once again Chocorua’s horn 
Of shadow pierced the water. 

Above his broad lake Ossipee, 

Once more the sunsMne wearing, 
Stooped, tracing on that silver shield 
His grim armorial bearing. 

Clear drawn gainst the hard blue sky 
The peaks had winter’s keenness ; 
And, dose on autumn’s frost, the vales 
Had more than June’s fresh green- 
ness. 
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Affain the sodden forest floors 

With golden lights were checkered^ 
Once more rejoicing leaves in wind 
And sunshine danced and flickered. 

It was as if the summer’s late 
Atoning for its sadness 
Had borrowed evei^ season’s charm 
To end its days in gladness, 

I call to mind those banded vales 
Of shadow and of shining, 

Through which, my hostess at my side, 
I drove in day’s declining. 

We held our sideling way above 
The river’s whitening shallows, 

By homesteads old, with wide-flung 
bams 

Swept through and through by swal- 
lows,— 

By maple orchards, belts of pine 
And larches climbing darkly 
The mountain slopes, and, over all, 

The great peaks rising starkly. 

You should have seen that long hill- 
range 

With gaps of brightness riven, — 

How through each pass and hollou 
streamed 

The purpling lights of heaven, — 

Rivers of gold-mist flowing down 
From far celestial fountains, — 

The great sun flaming through the rifts 
Beyond the wall of mountains ! 

We paused at last where home-bound 
^ “ cows 

Brought down the pasture’s treasure, 
And in the barn the rnythmic flails 
Beat out a harvest measure. 

We heard the night-hawk’s sullen 
piange. 

The Clow his tree-mates fining • 

The ^adows lengthening down the 
slopes 

Ahoet ftxA were la&isg. 

them smote tlbe level sun 
&»e5 of ^lendour* 
gtay lomts made the 


The maples bending o’er the gate, 

Their arch of leaves just tinted 
With yellow warmth, the golden glow 
Of commg autumn hinted. 

Keen white between thp farm-house 
showed, 

And smiled on porch and trellis, 

The fair democracy of flowers 
That equals cot and palace. 

And weaving garlands for her dog, 
’Twixt chidmgs and caresses, 

A human flower of childhood shook 
The sunshine from her tresses. 

On either hand we saw the signs 
Of fancy and of shrewdness, 

Where taste had wound its arms of 
vines 

Round thrift’s uncomely rudeness. 

The sun-brown farmer in his frock 
Shook hands, and called to Mary : 
Bare-armed, as Juno might, she came, 
White-aproned from her dairy. 

Her hair, her smile, her motions, told 
Of womanly completeness ; 

A music as of household songs 
Was in her voice of sweetness. 

Not beautiful in curve and line, 

But something more and better. 

The secret charm eluding art, 

Its spirit, not its letter ; — 

An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance, — 

The warmth of genial courtesy. 

The calm of self-reUance. 

Before her queenly womanhood 
How darOT our hostess utter 
The paltry errand of her need 
To buy her fresh-churned butter? 

She led the way with housewife pride 
Hef goodly store disclosing, 

Full tenderly the golden balls 
With practised hands disposing. 

Then, while along the western hills 
We watched the changeful glory 
Oi sunset, on our homeward way, 
i I heard her simple stcay. 
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The early crickets sang ; the stream 
Plashed through my friend’s narra- 
tion : 

Her rustic patois of the hills 
Lost in my free translation, 

*<Moie wise,” she said, ‘‘than those 
■who swarm 

Our hills in middle summer, 

She came, when June’s first roses blow, 
To greet tlie early comer- 

“From school and hall and rout she 
came. 

The city’s fair, pale daughter. 

To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Beaicamp Water. 

“ Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch our homesteads over ; 

On cheek and lip, from summer fields, 
She caught the bloom of clover. 

“For health comes sparkling in the 
streams • 

From cool Chocorua stealing : 

There’s iron in our Northern winds ; 
Our pines are trees of healing. 

“ She sat beneath the broad-armed elms 
That skirt the mowing-meadow. 

And watched the gentle west-wind 
weave 

The grass with shine and shadow. 

“Beside her, from the summer heat 
To share her grateful screening, 

With forehead bared, the farmer stood. 
Upon his pitchfork leaning. 

“ Framed in its damp, dark locks, his 
face 

Had nothing mean or common, — 
Strong, manly, true, the tenderness 
And pride beloved of woman. 

^She looked up, glowing with the 
health 

The country air had brought her. 
And, laughing, said : ‘You lack a wife. 
Your mother lacks a daughter. 

‘To mend your frock and bake your 
bread 

You do not need a lady : 
sure among these brown old homes 
^ Js some one waiting ready, — - 




“ ‘Somefair, sweetgiil, with skilful haa<J 
And cheerful heart for treasure, 

Who never played with ivory keys, 

Or danced the polka’s measure. ’ 

“ He bent his black brows to a frown. 
Fie set his white teeth tightly, 

‘ ’Tis well,’ he said, ‘ for one like you 
To choose for me so lightly. 

‘“You think, because my life is rude 
I take no note of sweetness : 

I tell you love has naught to do 
With meetness or unmeetness. 

“ ‘Itself its best excuse, it asks 
No leave of pride or fashion 
When silken zone or homespun frock 
It stirs with throbs of passion. 

“ ‘You think me deaf and blind : you 
bring 

Y our winning graces hither 
As flee as if from cradle-time 
We two had played together. 

“ ‘You tempt me with your laughing 
eyes, 

Your cheek of sundown’s blushes, 

A motion as of waving grain, 

A music as of thrushes. 

“ ‘ The plaything of your summer sport, 
The spells you weave around me. 
You cannot at your will undo. 

Nor leave me as you found me 

“ ‘You go as lightly as you came. 

Your life is well without me. 

What core you that these hills will clos" 
Like prison- walls about me ? 

“ ‘No mood is mine to seek a wife, 

Or daughter for my mother ; 

Who loves you loses in that love 
All power to love another ! 

“ ‘ I dare your pity or your scorn, 

With pride your o-wn exceeding ; 

I fling my heart into your lap 
Without % word of pleading.’ 

“ She looked up in his face of pain 
So archly, yet so tender : 

‘ And if I lend you mine, ’ she said, 

‘ Will you forgive the lender ? 
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* Nor frock nor tan can hide the man; 
And see you not, my farmer, 

How weak and fond a woman waits 
Behind this silken armour? 

* I Jove you : on that love alone, 

And not my worth, presuming. 

Will you not trust for summer fniit 
The tree in May-day blooming?^ 

** Alone the ha^igbird overhead. 

His hair-swung cradle straining, 
Looked down to see love’s nuracle, — 
The giving that is gaining. 

And so the fanner found a wife. 

His mother found a daughter ; 

There looks no happier home than hers : 
On pleasant Bearcamp Water. 

“ Flowers spring to blossom where she 
walks 

The careful w’ays of duty ; 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are dowing curves of beauty. 

** Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our door-yards brighter blooming. 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 

Unspoken homilies of peace 
Her daily life is preaching ; 

'The still refreshment of the dew 
Is her unconscious teaching. 

' And never tenderer hand than hers 
Unknits the brow of ailing ; 
for garments to the sick man’s ear 
|Have music in their trailing. 

‘ And when, in pleasant harvest moons. 
The youthful buskers gather, 
hr siei^-drives on the mountain ways 
De^ the winter weather, — 

‘In sugar-camps, when south and 
warm 

Ihe Whuis of March are blowng, 
md firom its thawing veins 

The m^p^hkxKl is Sowing^ — 


a. ^ . ? 


wii^ some telkd pond 



**The coarseness of a ruder time 
Her finer mirth displaces, 

A subtler sense of pleasure fills 
Each rustic sport she graces. 

“Her presence lends its waimth am 
health 

To all who come before it. 

If woman lost us Eden, such 
As she alone restore it. 

“For larger life and wiser aims 
The farmer is her debtor ; 

Who holds to his another’s heart 
Must needs be worse or better. 

‘ ‘ Through her his civic service shows 
A purer-toned ambition ; 

No double consciousness divides 
The man and politician. 

“ In paly’s doubtful ways he trusts 
Her instincts to determine ; 

At the loud polls, the thought of her 
Recalls Christ’s Mountain Sermon. 

“ He owns her logic of the heart, 

And wisdom of unreason, 

Supplying, while he doubts and weighs 
The needed word in season. 

“He sees with pride her richer thought 
Her fancy’s freer ran'ges ; 

And love thus deepened to respect 
I Is proof against all changes. 

“ And if she walks at ease in ways 
His feet are slow to travel. 

And if she reads with cultured eyes 
What his may scarce uniavel, 

“ Still clearer, for her keener sight 
Of beauty and of wonder, 

He learns the meaning of the liills 
He dwelt from childhood under. 

“And higher, warmed with summe 
lights, 

Or winter-crowned and hoary. 

The ridged horizon lifts for hi rn 
Its inner veils of glory. 

“ He has his OTi^ri free, bookless lore, 
The lessons nhture taught him. 

The wisdom which the woods anc 
hills ^ 

And toiling men have brought him ; 
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f'l'iie steady force of will whereby 
, Her flexile grace seems sweeter : 

Ihe sturdy counterpoise which makes 
Her woman's life completer ; 

latent fire of soul which lacks 
Ho breath of love to fan it ; 

4iid wit, that, like his native brooks, 
Plays over sohd granite. 

“How dwarfed against his manliness 
sees the poor pretension, 

Tiie wants, the aims, the follies, bom 
Of fashion and convention I 

“ How life behind its accidents 
Stands strong and self-sustaining, 

The human fact transcending all 
The losing and the gaining. 

<*And so in grateful interchange 
Of teacher and of hearer, 

Their lives their true distinctness keep 
While daily drawing nearer, 

‘And if the husband or the wife 
^ In home’s strong light discovers 
Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers, 

**Why need we care to ask? — who 
dreams 

Without their thorns of roses, 

Or wonders^ that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? ' 

“Tor still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living j 
hove scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 

send the Squire to General 
Court, 

I He takes his young wife thither ; 

/ Ko prouder man election day 


Rides through the sweet June 
w^eather. 

“ He sees wnth eyes of manly trust 
All hearts to her inclining ; 

Not less for him his household light 
That others share its shining. “ 

Thus, while my hostess spake, there 
grew 

Before me, warmer tinted 
And outlined with a tenderer grace, 

The picture that she hinted. 

The sunset smouldered as we drove 
Beneath the deep hill-shadows, 

Below us wreaths of white fog walked 
Like ghosts the haunted meadows. 

Sounding the summer night, the stars 
Dropped down tjieir golden plum- 
mets ; 

The pale are of the Northern lights 
Rose o’er the mountain summits,— 

Until, at last beneath its bridge, 

We heard the Bearcamp flowing, 

And saw across the mapled lawn 
The welcome home-lights glow- 
ing:— 

And, musing on the tale I heard, 

'Twere well, thought I, if often 
I To rugged farm-life came the gift 
To harmonise and soften J— 

If more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 

And culture’s charm and labour’s 
strength 

In rural homes united,— 

The simple life, the homely hearth, 

With beauty’s sphere surrounding, 
And blessing toil where ^toil abounds 
With grace 
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** I DO believe, and yet, in grie4 
I pray for help to unbelief ; 

‘ For needful strength aside to lay 
The daily cmnberings of my way. 

I*m sick at heart of craft and cant. 
Sick of the crazed enthusiast’s rant, 
Profession’s smooth hyprocrisies. 

And creeds of iron, and lives of ease. 

” I ponder o’er the sacred word, 
the record of our Lord ; 

And, weak and troubled, envy them 
Who touched his seamless garment’s 
hem j; — 

** Who saw the tears of love he wept 
Above the grave where I^azarus slept ; 
And heard, amidst the shadows dim 
Of Olivet, his evening hymn. 

^‘How blessed the swineherd’s low 
estate, 

The b-^gar crouching at the gate, 

The leper loathly and abhorred, 

Whose ejes of flesh beheld the Lord ! i 

sacred soil his sandals pressed ! 
Sweet foamtains of his noonday rest I 
O i^t and air of Palestine, 

InE^regnate with his life divine ! 

hear n»e Ihither ! Let me look 
^iloabjglLand ICedron’s brook, - - 
at OdKaoiane, and by 
beibreldie t 

ot^d and northern night 
radt hiSM that Orioat light ; 


And, wet by Hermon’s dew and rain, 
My childhood’s faith revive again ! ” 

So spake my friend, one autnmn day, 
Where the still river slid away 
Beneath us, and above the brown 
Red curtains of the woods shut down. 

Then said I, — for I could not brook 
The mute appealing of his look, — 

** I, too, am weak, and faith is small, 
And blindness happeneth unto all, 

** Yet, sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal 
right ; 

And, step by step, since time began, 

I see the steady gain of man ; 

“ That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, — 
Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 

“ Thou weariest of thy present state ; 
What gain to thee time’s holiest date ? 
The donhter now perchance had been 
As High Priest or as Pilate then ! 

“ What thought Chorazin’s scribes ? 
What faith 

In Him had Nain and Nazareth ? 

Of the few followers whom He led 
One sold him,-^||^orsook and fled. 

** 0 friend ! we need nor rock nor 
sand. 

Nor storied str^m of Homing* Land ; 
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The heavens are glassed in Merri- 
mack, — 

What more could Jordan render back? 

“We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Oiient’s marvels hcie; — 
The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush. 

“For still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold ; — 

Slaves rise up men ; the olive waves, 
With roots deep set in battle graves I 

“Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt, and creeds 
of fear, 

A light is breaking, calm and clear. 

That song of Love, now low and far, 
Erelong shall swell from star to star 1 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The golden-spired Apocalypse ! ” 

Then, when my good friend shook his 
head, 

And, sighing, sadly smiled, I said : 

“ Thou mind’st me of a story told 
In rare Bemardin’s leaves of gold.”^^ 

And while the slanted sunbeams wove 
The shadows of the frost-stained grove, 
And, picturing all, the river ran 
O’er cloud and wood, I thus began : 


In Mount Valerien’s chestnut wood 
The Chapel of the Hermits stood ; 

And tiuther, at the close of day, 

Came two old pilgrims, worn and gray. 

One, whose impetuous youth defied 
I'he storms of Baikal’s wintry side, 
And mused and dreamed where tropic 
day 

Flamrd o’er his lost Virginia’s bay. 

His simple tale of love and woe 
All hearts had melted, high or low 
A bliaslul pain, a sweet distress, 
Immcfftal in its tendeme^ , 

Yet, while above page 

Beat cpiick the youn^ heart of his age, 
1$^ Walked amidsE the crowd unknown, 
A sorrowing old man, strange and lone. 


A homeless, troubled age, — the gray 
Pale setting of a weary day ; 

Too dull his ear !br voice of praise, 

Too sadly worn his brow for bays. 

Pride, lust of power and glory, slept j 
Yet still his heart its young dream kept. 
And, wandering like the deluge-dove. 
Still sought the resting-place of love. 

And, mateless, childless, envied more 
The peasant’s welcome from his door 
By smiling eyes at eventide, 

Than kingly gifts or lettered pride. 

Until, in place of wife and child. 
All-pitying Nature on him smiled, 

And gave to him the golden keys 
To all her inmost sanctities. 

Mild Druid of her wood-paths dim ! 
She laid her great heait bare to him. 
Its loves and sweet accords ; — ^he saw 
The beauty of her perfect law. 

The language of her signs he knew, 
What notes her cloudy clarion blew ; 
The rhythm of autumn’s forest dyes. 
The hymn of sunset’s painted skies. 

And thus he seemed to hear the song * 
Which swept, of old, the stars along ; ‘ 
And to his eyes the earth once more 
Its fresh and pnmal beauty woie. 

Who sought with, him, from summer air, 
And field and wood, a balm for care ; 
And bathed in light of sunset skies 
His tortured nerves and weary eyes ? 

H/s fame on all the winds had flown ; 
His words had shaken crypt and throne ; 
Like fire, on camp and court and ct^ll 
They dropped, and kindled as they felt 

Beneath the pomps of state, below 
The mitred juggler’s masque and show, 
A prophecy — a. va^e hope — ran 
His burning thougnt from man toman. 

For peace or rest too well be saw 
The fraud of priests, th^wrong of law. 
And felt how hard, betw^bi the two, 
Tlieir breath of pain the millions drew. 

A prophet-utterance, strong and 
The weakness of an unweaned child, 
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A sun-biight hope for human-Undj 
And self-despair, in combined. 

He loathed the false, yet lived not true 
To half the glorious truths he knew ; 
The doubt, the discord, and the sin, 

He mourned without, he felt within, 

Untrod by him the path he showed, 
Sweet pictures on his easel glowed 
Of simple faith, and love of home, 

And virtue’s golden days to come. 

But weakness, shame, apd folly made 
The foil to all his pen portrayed ; 

Still, where his dreamy splendours 
shone, 

The shadow of himself was thrown. 


Uord, what is man, whose thought, at 
times. 

Up to thy sevenfold brightness climbs, 
still his grosser instinct dings 
To earth, like other creeping things I 

So rich in words, in acts so mean j 
So high, so low ; chance-swung between 
The foulness of the penal pit 
Aaid Truth’s clear sky, millennium-lit ! 

t pride of star-lent genius ! — ^vain 
k fancy and creative brain, 

Unblest by prayerful sacrifice. 

Absurdly great, or weakly wise ! 

blidst yearnings for a truer life, 

were fears, within was strife ; 
“1 his wayward act denied 
t good for which he sighed. 



he sent forth void returned ; 
ame that crowned him scorched 
and burned, 

ng, yet cold and drear and lone, — 
A fine-mount in a frosen z<me ! 

14 ^ that the gmy-haired sea-kin 
passeo,®^ 

mthward from his sleety mast, 
jUiout whose ^W5 of diangeless fros 
A wita^of the wild winds tossec 

]|W romi thfe mqmmiful brainty i^ye<3 
Of lambeiil ll^t and purple shade, 
tm the fiioed and dumb desmair 
eaath and ^ and air { 


A man apart, unknov^^n, unloved 
By those whose w'rongs his soul had 
moved, 

He bore the ban of Chuich and State, 
The good man’s fear, the bigot’s hate ! 

Forth from the city’s noise and throng, 
Its pomp and shame, its sin and wrong, 
The twain that summer day had strayed 
To Mount Valerien’s chestnut shade. 

To them the green fields and the wood 
Lent something of their quietude, 

And golden-tinted sunset seemed 
Prophetical of all they dreamed. 

The hermits frora^ their simple cares 
The hell was calling home to prayers, 
And, listening to its sound, the twain 
Seemed lapped in childhood’s trust 
again. 

Wide open stood the chapel door ; 

A sweet old music, swelling o’er 
Lowprayerfulmurmurs, issued thence,— 
The Litanies of Providence ! 

Then Rousseau spake ; * ‘ Where two or 
three 

In His name meet, I-Ie there will be ! ” 
And then, in silence, on their knees 
They sank beneath the chestnut-trees. 

As to the blind returning light, 

As daybreak to the Arctic night, 

Old faith revived : the doubts of years 
Dissolved in reverential tears. 

That gush of feeling overpast, 

** Ah me ! ” Pemaidin sighed at last, 

** I would thy bitterest foes could see 
Thy heart as it is seen of me ! 

**No church of God hast thou denied, 
Thou hast but spumed in scorn aside 
A base and hollow counterfeit, 
Profaning the pure name of it ! 

“ With dry dead moss and marish weeds 
His fire the western herdsman feeds, 
And greener from the ashen plain 
The sweet spring grasses rise again. 

** Not thunder-p^ihhor mighty wind 
Distarb the Solid’S^,, behind : 

And through the cloud the red bolt rends 
The calm, still smile of Heaven de- 
scendsl 
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“Thus througli the world, like bolt and 
blast. 

And scourging fire, thy words have 
passed. 

Clouds break, — the steadfast heavens 
remain ; 

Weeds burn,— the ashes feed the grain ! 

“But whoso strives with wrong may find 
Its touch pollute, its darkness blind ; 
And leain, as latent fraud is shown 
In others* faith, to doubt his own. 

“Withdreamand falsehood, simple trust 
And pious hope we tread in dust ; 

Lost the calm faith in goodness, — lost 
The baptism of the Pentecost ! 

“ Alas ! — the blows for error meant 
Too oft on truth itself are spent, 

As through the false and vile and base 
Looks forth her sad, rebuking face. 

“Not ours the Theban’s charmed life ; 
We come not scathless from the strife 1 
The Python’s coil about us clings, 

The trampled Hydra bites and stings ! 

“Meanwhile, the sport of seeming 
chance, 

The plastic shapes of circumstance. 

What might have been we fondly guess, 
If earlier bom, or tempted less. 

“And thou, in these wild, troubled 
days, 

Misjudged alike in blame and praise, 
Unsought and undeserved the same, 
Thesceptic’spraise, the bigot’s blamej— 

“ I cannot doubt, if thou hadst been 
Among the highly favoured men 
Who walked on earth with Fenelon, 

He would have owned thee as his son ; 

“ Amd, bright with wings of cherubim 
Visibly waving over him. 

Seen through his life, the Church had 
seemed 

All that its old confessors dreamed,” 

“I would have beett^” Jean Jaques re- 
phed, j 

** Th^ humblest servant at his side, 
Ob^re, unknown, content to see 
How beautiful man’s life may be I 
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‘* 0 , more than thrice-blest relic, more 
Than solemn rite or sacred lore, 

The holy life of4tee who trod 
The foot-marks of the Christ of God ! 

“ Amidst a blinded world he saw 
The oneness of the Dual law ; 

That Heaven’s sweet peace on Earth 
began, 

And God was loved through love of 
man. 

“ He lived the Truth which reconciled 
The strong man Reason, Faith the 
child: 

In him belief and act were one, 

The homilies of duty done ! ” 

So speaking, through the twilight gray 
The two old pilgiims went their way. 
What seeds of life that day were sown, 
The heavenly watchers knew alone. 

Time passed, and Autumn came to fold 
Green Summer in her brown and gold ; 
Time passed, and Winter’s tears of 
snow 

Dropped on the grave-mound of Rous- 
seau. 

“ The tree remaineth where it fell, ,31b 
The pained on earth is pained in heffHI 
So priestcraft from its altars cursed ^ 
The mournful doubts its falsehood 
nursed. 

Ah ! well of old the Psalmist prayed, 
“'Thy hand, not man’s, on 

Earth frowns below, Heaven 

And man is hate, but God is 

No Hermits now the wanderer sees, P 
Nor Chapel with its chestnut-trees ; 

A morning dream, a tale that’s told^ 

The wave of change o’er all has rolled 

Yet lives the lesson of that day ; 

And from its twilight cool and gray . 
Comes up alow, sad 
The bmth thine own, truth’h o# 
sake. 

Why wait to see in thy brief " " 

Pts perfect fiower and ftuit in mmf ' , 
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No saintly touch can save ; no balm 
Of healing hath the n^tyr’s palm. 

** Midst soulless forms and false pre- 
tence 

Of spiritual pride and pampered sense, 
A voice saith, * What is that to thee ? 
Be true diyself, and follow Me I * 

** In days when throne and altar heard 
The wanton’s wish the bigot’s word, 
And pomp of state and ritual show 
Scarce hid the loathsome death below,— 

Midst fawning priests and courtiers 
foul, 

The lose! swarm of crown and cowl. 
White-robed walked Fran 9 ois Fenelon, 
Stainless as Uriel in the sun! 

** Yet in his time the stake blazed red, 
The j^r were eaten up like bread \ 
Men knew him not j his garment’s hem 
Ko healing virtue had for them. 


‘*The footprints of the life divine, 
Which maiked their path, remain in 
thine ; 

And that great Life, transfused in 
theirs, 

Awaits thy faith, thy love, thy prayers !” 

A lesson which I well may heed, 

A word of fitness to my need ; 

So from that twilight cool and gi*ay 
Still saith a voice, or seems to say. 


We rose, and slowly homeward turned, 
While down the west the sunset 
burned ; 

And, in its light, hill, wood, and tide, 
And human forms seemed glorified. 

The village homes ti-ansfigured stood, 
And purple bluffs, whose belting wood 
Across the waters leaned to hold 
The yellow leaves like lamps of gold. 


** Alas ! no present saint we find ; 

Ttie white cymar* gleams far behind, 
Revealed in outline vague, sublime, 
Thiiough telescope mists of time ! 

Trust not in man with passing breath, 
in the Lord, old Scripture saith ; 
The truth which saves thou mayst not 
blend 

With false professor, faithless friend. 


** Search thine own heart What pain- 
eth thee 

in thyself may be ; 
is frail, all flesh is weak ; 
P^fhou the true man thou dost seek I 

now with pain thou treadest, 
* trod 

fW whitest of the saints of God ! 

To show thee where their feet were set, 
The which led them shineth yet 


^ * ^ Hmar, a light transjw«nt qovering'-a 


Then spake my friend : ‘‘Thy words are 
true; 

For ever old, for ever new, 

These home-seen splendours are the 
same 

Which over Eden’s sunsets came. 

“ To these bowed heavens let wood and 
hill 

Lift voiceless praise and anthem still ; 

Fall, warm with blessing, over them 

Light of the New Jenisdem 1 

“Flow on, sweet river, like the stream 

Of John’s Apocalyptic dream ! 

This mapled ridge shall Horeb be, 

Yon green-banked lake our Galilee I 

“Henceforth my heart shall sigh no 
more 

For olden time and holier shore ; 

God’s love and blessing, then and 
there, 

Are now and here and everywhere.” 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

PROEM TO POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1847. 

I LOVE the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 

The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 

Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase. 

Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest moraing dew. 

Yet, vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try ; 

I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 

And drink with glad still lips the blessing of the sky. 

The rigour of a frozen clime, 

The harshness of an untaught ear, 

The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labour’s hunied time, 

Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are here. 

Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 

No rounded art the lack supplies ; 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 

Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 

I view her common forms with unanointed eyess. 

Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind ; 

To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 

A ndore intense despair or brighter hope to find. 

Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human r^ht and weal is shown ; 

A hate of tyranny intense, 

And hearty in its vehemence, 

As If my brother’s pain and sonow were my own. 
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O Freedom 1 if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton's gift divine, 

Nor Marvell's wit and graceful song. 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theiis, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine ! 

Amesbury, nth mo*, 1S47. 


THE KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. 

Ere down you blue Carpathian hills 
The sun shall sink again, 

Farewell to life and all its ills. 
Farewell to cell and chain. 


These prison shades aredark and cold, — 
But, darker far than they. 

The shadow of a sorrow old 
Is on my heart alway. 


For since the day when \V ark worth wood 
Closed o’er my steed and I, 

An ali«i from my name and blood, 

A weed cast out to die, — 


When, looking back in sunset light, 

I saw her turret gleam, 

And from its rsisement, far and white. 
Her s%n of farewell stream. 


like one who, from some desert shore, 
0<:rth home's green isl^ descry. 

An I, vainly longing, gazes o’er 
Tlw waste of wave and sky ; 


So &om the desert of my fate 
" I gaze across the past ; 

For ever on life's dim-plme 
■fe shade is backward cast 2 

Fve wandered wide from shore to shore, 
IVe k^t at many a shrine ; 

And bowed me to the rocky floor 
Where Beihlidiiem’s tapers shine ; 


And by the Holy Scpnlchi 


Fve . 
^Chr*$t, 


bie^ed ' 


oCour I.c«x 


sword 
:h, and her, 


1 In vain the penance strange and long, 
j And hard for flesh to bear % 

The prayer, the fasting, and the thong 
And sackcloth shirt of hair. 

The eyes of memory wnll not sleep,— 
Its ears are open still ; 

And vigils with the past they keep 
Against my feeble wdll. 

And still the loves and joys of old 
Do evermore uprise : 

I see the flow of locks of gold, 

The shine of loving eyes I 

Ah me 2 upon another’s breast 
Those golden locks recline 5 
T see upon another rest 
The glance that once was mine. 

0 faithless priest ! — O perjured 
knight !” 

1 hear the Master cry ; 

“ Shut out the vision from thy sight. 
Let Earth and Nature die. 

“The Church of God is now thi 
spouse. 

And thou the bridegroom art ; 

Then let the burden of thy vows 
Crash down thy human heart I” 

In vain! This heart its grief must 
know. 

Till life itself hath ceased. 

And falls beneath the selfsame blow 
The lover and the priest ! 

O pitying^ Mother ! souls of light. 

And saints, and martyrs old ! 

Pray for a weak and sinful knight, 

A suffering man uphold. 


the vow# and vain the strife ] 
- Wkm vaia do aH thfags seem J 
is i« lie past, and life 
js bnt 


Then let the Paynim work his will. 
And death unbind my chain. 

Ere down you blue Carpathian hill 
The stm shall fliH again. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 

FJIOM LAMARTINE. 

I HAVE not felt, o’er seas of sand, 

The rocking of the desert bark ; 

Nor laved at Hebron’s fount iny hand, 
By Hebron’s palm-trees cool and 
dark ; 

Nor pitched my tent at even-fall, 

On dust where Job of old has lain, 
Nor dreamed beneath its canvas wall, 
The dream of Jacob o’er again. 

One vast world-page remains unread 5 
How shme the stars in Chaldea’s sky. 
How sounds the reverent pilgdm’s 
tread, 

How beats the heart with God so 
nigh ! — 

How round giay arch and column lone 
The spirit of the old time broods, 

And sighs in all the winds that moan 
Along the sandy sohtudes 1 

In thy tall cedars, Lebanon, 

I have not heaid the nations’ cries. 
Nor seen thy eagles stooping down 
Where buried Tyre in ruin lies. 

The Christian’s prayer I have not said 
In Tadmor’s temples of decay, 

Nor startled, with my dreary tread, 

The waste where Memnon’s empire 
lay. 

Nor have I, from thy hallowed tide, 

O Jordan ! heard the low lament. 

Like that sad wail along thy side 
Which Israel’s mournful prophet 
sent ! 

Npr thrilled within that grotto lone 
Where, deep in night, the Bard of 
Kings 

Jelt hands of fire direct his own, 

Ajnd sweep for God the conscious 
t strings. 

1 have not climbed to Olivet, 

Nor laid me where my Saviour lay, 
And left his trace of tears as yet 
^ By angel eyes unwept away j 
NfflJ^tched, at midnight’s solemn time, 

. The garden where his prayer and 

by his sorrow and our crime, 

^ to One listening ear alone. ; 


I have not kissed the rock-hewn grot 
Where in his Mother’s arms heday, 

Nor knelt upon the sacred spot 
Where last his footsteps pressed the 
clay 5 

Nor looked on that sad mountain head, 
Nor smote my sinful breast, wheic 
wide 

His arms to fold the world he spread. 
And bowed his head to bless — and 
died! 


I PALESTINE. 

Blest land of Judoea! thrice hallowed 
of song, 

Whfere the holiest of memories pilgrim- 
like throng ; 

In the shade of thy palms, by the shores 
of thy sea, 

On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is 
with thee. 

With the eye of a spirit I look on that 
shore. 

Where pilgrim and prophet have lin-- 
gered befoie 5 

With the glide of a spirit I traverse the ’ 
sod 

Made bright by the steps of the angels 
of God. 

Blue sea of the hills ! — in my spirit 1 
hear 

Thy’ waters, Genesaret, chime on my 
ear j 

Where the Lowly and Just with the 
people sat down, 

And tliy spray on the dust of his San- 
dals was thrown. 

Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of 
green, 

And the desolate hills of the wild Gad- 
aiene ; 

And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor 
to see 

The gleam of thy waters, O dark Ga- 
lilee! 

Hark^\ a sound in the valley I where, 
swollen and strong, 

Thy liver, O Kishon, is sweeping 
along; 
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Wliere tbe Canaanite strove vinth Je- 
hovah in vain, 

AAd thy torrent grew dark virlth the 
blood of the slain. 

There down from his mountains stern 
Zebulon came, 

And Naphtairs stag, with his eyel)alls 
of flame, 

And the chariots of Jahin rolled harm- 
lessly on, 

For the arm of the Lord was Abino- 
am's son ! 

There sleep the still rocks and the ca- 
verns which rang 

To the song which the beautiful pro- 
phetess sang, 

When the princes of Issachar stood by 
her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph 
replied. 

Ijj, Bethlehem’s hill-site before me is 
seen, 

With the mountaitis around, and the 
valleys between j 

There rested tht shepherds of Judah, 
and there 

Tbe song of the angels rose sweet on 
tbe air. 

And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty 
still throw 

. Their shadows at noon <Mi the ruins 
below; 

^ But where are the sisters who hastened 
to greet 

The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his 
feet? 

I tread where the twelve in their 
wayfaring trod ; 

I stand where they stood with the 
CisosEN OF God,—- 

Where blessing was heard and his 
^ lessons were taught, 

Whewe the blind were scored and the 
hea^ag was wroiight. 

’ O# hete whh his flock the sad Wan- 
^ dexer came, — 

' These hilfe he toiled over in grief are 
fn ' ' thesame^ — 

^ .the where he by the 


And the same airs are blowing which 
breathed on his brow ! 

And throned on her hill sits Jerusa- 
lem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead, and 
chains on her feet ; 

For the crown of her pride to the 
mocker hath gone, 

And the holy Shechinah is dark where 
it shone. 

But wherefore this dream of the earthly 
abode 

Of Humanity clothed in the brightness 
of God? 

Were my spirit but turned from the 
outward and dim. 

It could gaze, even now, on the pre- 
sence of Him ! 

Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle 
as when, 

In love and in meekness. He moved 
among men ; 

And the voice which breathed peace to 
the waves of the sea 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper 
to me ! 

And what if my feet may not tread 
where He stood, 

Nor my ears hear the dashing of Ga- 
lilee’s flood. 

Nor my eyes see the cross which He 
bowed him to bear, 

Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s 
garden of prayer. 

Yet, Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is 
near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and peni- 
tent here ; 

And the voice of thy love is the same 
even now 

As at Bethany’s tomb or oh Olivet’s 
brow. 

O, the outward hath gone 1 — but in 
glory and power, 

The SPIRIT surviveth the things of an 
hour; 

Uncdiarged, tmde<^ying, its Pentecost 
flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning 
the samel 



EZBKIEt. 


EZEKIEL. 

CETAPTER XXXIII. 3O-33. 

They hear thee not, O God ! nor see ; 
j^eneath thy rod they mock at thee 5 
Thd^f>rinces of our ancient line 
Bie drunken with Assyrian wine ; 

Tl# priests around thy altar speak 
The false words which their hearers seek ; 
And hymns which Chaldeans wanton 
maids 

Have sung in Dura’s idol-shades 
Are with the Levites* chant ascending, 
With Zion’s holiest anthems blending ! 

On Israel’s bleeding bosom set, 

f e heathen heel is crushing yet ; 
lowers upon our holy hill 
ho Chaldean footsteps still, 
imr wasted slirines, — who weeps for 
them? 

Who mourneth for J erusalem ? 

Who tumeth from his gains away ? 
Whose knee with mine is bowed to pray? 
Who, leaving feast and purpling cup, 
Takes Zion’s lamentation up ? 

A sad and thoughtful youth, I went 
With Israel’s early banishnaent ; 

And where the sullen Chebar crept, 

The ritual of my fathers kept 
The water for the trench I drew. 

The firstling of the flock I slew, 

And, standing at the altar’s side, 

I shared the Levites’ lingering piide, 
That still, amidst her mockingToes, 

The smoke of Zion’s offering rose. 

In sudden whirlwind, cloud and flame, 
The Spirit of the Highest came ! 

Before mine eyes a vision passed, 

A glory terrible and vast ; 

With dreadful eyes of Hving things. 
And sounding sweep of angel wings, 
"With dlrcling light and sapphire throne 
And flame-like form of One thereon, 
nd voice of that dread Likeness sent 
^ iwn from the crystal firmament 1 

''Vhe burden of a prophet’s power 
pell on me in that fearftil hour \ 
ofif unutterable woes 
eurtain of the future rose 5 
T saw for down the coming time 


The fiery chastisement* oi* crime 
With noise of mingling hosts, and jar 
Of falling towers and shouts of war,* 

I saw the nations rise and fall, 

Like fire-gleams on my tent’s white wall. 

In dream and trance, I saw the slain 
Of Egypt heaped like harvest grain ; 

I saw the walls of sea-bom Tyie 
Swept over by the spoiler’s fire ; * 

And heard the low, expiring moan 
Of Edom on his rocky throne ; 

And, woe is me ! the wild lament 
From Zion’s desolation sent ; 

And felt within my heai t each blow 
Which laid her holy places low. 

In bonds and sorrow, day by day. 
Before the pictured tile I lay ; 

And there, as in a mirror, saw 
The coming of Assyria’s war, — 

Her swarthy lines of spearmen pass 
Like locusts through Bethhoron^s grass, 
I saw them di*aw their stormy hem 
Of battle round Jerusalem ; 

And, listening, heard the Hebrew wail 
Blend with the victor-trump of Baal I 

Who trembled at my warning word ? ' 
Who owned the prophet of the Lord ? 
How mocked the rude, — ^how scoffed 
the vile, — 

How stung the Levites* scornful smile,, 
As o’er my spirit, dark and slow, 

The shadow crept of Israel’s woe. 

As if the angel’s mournful roll 
Had left its record on my soul, 

And traced in lines of darkness there 
The picture of its great despair 1 

Yet ever at the hour I feel 
My lips in prophecy unseal. 

Prince, priest, and Invite gather near, 
And Salem’s daughters haste to hear. 
On Chebar’s waste and alien shore. 

The harp of Judah swept once more. 
They listen, as in Babel’s throng 
The Chaldeans to the dancer’s song. 

Or wild sabbeka’s nightly play, 

A^ careless and as vain as they. 

And thus, O Prophet-bard of old, 

Hast thou thy^tale of sorrow told ! 

The same which earth’s unwelcom 
seers 



aSf ^ ^ mt m^E OF MANOAH TO HER HUSBAND. 


Ua^ felt in ttll succeeding years. 
S^bc%<^ the changeful multitude, 

Mor calmly heard nor understood, 

Their song has seemed a trick of ait, 
Their warnings but the actor’s part. 
With bonds, and scorn, and evil will, 
The world requites its prophets still, 

fc#was it when the Holy One 
The garments of the flesh put on ! 

Men followed where the Highest led 
For common gifts of daily bread, 

And gross of ear, of vision dim, 

Own^ not the godlike power of him. 
Vain as a dreamer’s words to them 
His wail above Jerusalem, 

And meaningless the watch he kept 
Through which his weak disciples slept 

Vet shrink not thou, whoe’er thou art. 
For God’s great purpose set apart. 
Before whose far-disceming eyes, 

The Future as the Present lies i 
Beyond a narrow-bounded age 
Stretches thy prophet-heritage. 

Through Heaven\ dim spaces angel- 
trod, 

Through arches round the throne of 
GodJ 

Thy audience, worlds ! — all Time to be 
The witness of the Truth in thee ! 


Joy, which the mother feels alone 
Whose morning hope like mine had 
flown, 

When to her bosom, over blest, 

A dearer life than hers is pressed. 

Dread, for the future dark and stiff, ^ 
Which shapes our dear one to its iill ; 
For ever in his large calm eyes,''^!^ 

I read a tale of sacnfice. — 

The same foreboding awe I felt 
When at the altar’s side we knelt. 

And he, who as a pilgrim came, 

Rose, winged and glorious, through the 
flame. 

I slept not, though the wild bee^inslfe^ 
A dreamlike murmuring in * 

And on me the warm-fingered liSSjT 
Pressed with the drowsy smel^ W 
flowers. 

Before me, in a vision, lose 
The hosts of Israel’s scornful foes, — 
Rank over rank, helm, shield, and 
spear, 

Glittered in noon’s hot atmosphere. 

I heard their boast, and bitter word, 
Their mockery of the Hebrew’s Loid, 

I saw their hands his ark assail, 

Their feet profane his holy veil. 


THE WIFE OF MANOAH TO 
HER HUSBAND. 


Against the sunset’s glowing wall 
Tlie city towers rise black and tall, 
WSdre 2orah on its rocky height, 
Stands like an armed man in the light. 


Down Eshtaol’s vales of ripened grain 
Falb like a cloud the night amain. 

And up the hillsides climbing slow 
The barky reapers homeward go. 

look, dearest ! how our fair child’s head 
sunset light hath hallowed, 

Wseie at this oHve^s foot he lies, 
tljplockiiEig to the tranquil ^des. 


while beneath the fefvent heat 
r ackle swept the bearded wheat, 

, wstohed* joy and 

ad, 

hisgmst^ bed. 


No angel down the blue space spoke, 
No thunder from the still sky broke ; 
But in their midst, in power and awe, 
Like God’s waked wrath, our child I 
saw! 

A child no more ! — harsh-hrowed and 
strong. 

He towered a giant in the throng. 

And down his shoulders broad and 
bare. 

Swept the black terror of his hair. 

He raised his arm ; he smote amain *, 
As round the reaper falls the grain, 

So the dark host around him fell. 

So sank the foes of Israel ! 

Again I looked. In sunlight shone 
The towers and domes of Askelon. 
Pries^ warrior, slave, a mighty crowd, 
Witlriit her idol temple bowed. 


THE CITIES OF T^E PLAIN. 


Yet one knelt not ; stark, gaunt, and 
blind, 

His arms the massive pillais twined, — 
An eyeless captive, strong with hate, 
He stood theie like an evil Fate. 


Ungirded, unsandalled, 44§e anctaway ! 
’Tis the vintage of blodd,"^ kis 

ness of time, f * 

And vengeance shall gather the harvest 
of Clime ! ” 


Tfe#i shrines smoked, — the trumpets 
f ^pealed : 

He l^ooped, — the giant columns 
^¥eeled, — 

Reeled tower and fane, sank aich and 
wall, 

And the thick dust-cloud closed o’er all ! 

Above the shriek, the ciash, the groan 
Of the fallen pride of Askelon, 

Iheard, sheer down the echoing sky, 
i^i^ice as of an angel cry, — 

him, who at our side 
S^Rirough the golden eventide, — 
w'ho, on thy altar’s blaze, 

Rose fire-winged, with his song of 
praise. 

“ Rejoice o’er Israel’s broken chain, 
Gray mother of the mighty slain ! 
Rejoice I ” it cried, “he vanquisheth I 
The strong in life is strong in death ! 

To him shall Zoiah’s daughters I'aise 
Through coming years their hymns of 
praise, 

And giay old men at evening tell 
Of all he wrought for Israel. 

** And they who sing and they Vho hear 
Alike shall hold thy memory dear. 

And pour their blessings on thy head, 

O mother of the mighty dead ! ” 


The waining was spoken : the righteous 
had gone. 

And the proud ones of Sodom were 
feasting alone ; ♦ * 

All ffay w'as the banquet ; the revel was 
long, 

With the pouring of wine and the 
breathing of song. 

’Twas an evening of beauty ; the air was 
perfume. 

The earth was all greenness, the trees 
were all bloom ; 

And softly the delicate viol was heard, 

Like the murmur of love or the notes of 
a bird. 

And beautiful maidens moved down in 
the dance, 

With the magic of motion and sunshine 
of glance ; 

And white arms wreathed lightly, and 
tresses fell free 

As the plumage of birds in some tro- 
pical tree. 

Where the shrines of foul idols were 
lighted on high. 

And wantonness tempted the lust of the 
eye j 

Midst rites of obsceneness, strange, 
loathsome, abhonred, 

The blasphemer scoffed at the naniQ of 
the Lord. 


It ceased j and though a sound I heard 
As if great wings the still air stirred, 

I only saw the barley sheaves 
And hills half hid by olive leaves. 

I bowed my face, in awe and fear, 

On the dear child who slumbered neai. 
“With me, as with my only son, 

0 God,” I said, “thy will be 

DONE r* 


THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 

** Get ye np from the wrath of God’s 
^ ^ 'terrible day ! ‘ 


Hark I growl of the thunder, — the 
quaking of earth I 

Woe, woe to the worship, and woe to 
the mirth I 

The black sky has opened, — there’s 
flame in the air, — 

The red arm of vengeance is lifted and 
bare i 

Then the shriek of the dying rose wild 
where the song 

And the low tone of love had been whis- 
pered along ; 

For the fierce flames went' lightly o’er 
palace and bower, 



THE STJtE OF BETSlEHEM. 


i84.tongues of demons, to blast 
and devour ! 

I)o^,--down on the fallen the red ruin 
mined, 

And the reveller sank with his wine-cup 
undrained ; 

The foot of the dancer, the music’s loved 
thrill, 

And the shout and the laughter grew 
suddenly still. 

The last throh of anguish was fearfully 
given ; 

The last eye glared forth in its madness 
on Heaven ! 

The last groan of horror rose wildly and 
vain, 

And death brooded over the pride of 
the Plain ! 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Suin-IOHT upon Judica’s hills ! 

And on the waves of Galilee, — 
Giordan’s stream, and on the rills 
'Ihat feed the dead and sleeping sea ! 
Most freshly from the green wo<^ springs 
The light breeie on its scented wings ; 
And gaily quiver in the sun 
The raar tops of Lebanon ! 

A few more hours, — a change ^hala 
come ! 

The sky is dark without a cloud ! 
The shouts of vrrath and joy are dumb. 
And proud knees unto earth are 
bowed. 

A change is on the hill of !Death, 

The helmed watchers pant for breath, 
And turn with wild and maniac eyes 
From the dark scene of sajciifice ! 

That SacriSce 1— the death of Him, — 
The and ever Holy One 2 
Iffiii may the oonscions Heaven grow 

And hlEadcen the beholding Sun. 

The vmnldd hght hath Sed away, 
sedks on the midklle day. 

And earthquake femsi his cavemed bed 
la Widdng wkh a thr^ of dread I 


And, ghastly with the seal of death, 
They wander in the eye of day 2 
The temple of the Cheiubini, 

The House of God is cold and dim ; 

A curse is on its trembling walls, 

Its mighty veil asunder falls ! , 

Well may the cavein-depths of Earth 
Be shaken, and her mountains nod ; 
Well may the sheeted dead come forth 
To gaze upon a suffering God ! 

Well may the temple -shnne grow dim 
And shadows veil the Cherubim, 
When He, the chosen one of Heaven, 
A sacrifice for guilt is given ! 

And shall the sinful heart, alone, 
Behold unmoved the atoning hoswr. 
When Nature trembles on her throne? 

And Death resigns her iron power ? 
O, shall the heart, — whose sinfqlne^ie 
Gave keenness to his sore distress. 
And added to his tears of blood, — > 
Refuse its trembling gratitude ! 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Where Time the measure of his hours 
By changeful bud and blossom keeps, 
And, like a young bride crowned with 
flowers, 

Fair Shiraz in her garden sleeps ; 

Where, to her poet’s turban stone. 

The Spnng her gift of flowers imparts, 
Less sweet than those his thoughts have 
sown 

In the warm soil of Peisian hearts : 

There sat the stranger, where the shade 
Of scattered date-trees thinly lay, 
While in the hot clear heaven delayed 
The long and still and weary day. 

Strange trees and fruits above him hung, 
Strange odours filled the sultry air, 
Strange birds upon the branches swung, 
Strange insect voices murmured there. 

And strange bright blossoms shon 
around, 

Turned sunward from the shadowy 
bowers. 

As xf die Gi^bSaf’s soul bad found 
; 4 IHting liome in Iran’s Sowers . 


Hymns. 


Whatever he saw, whatever he heard, 
Awakened feelings new and sad, — 
Ko Christian garb, nor Christian word, 
Kor church with Sabbath-bell chimes 

glad, 

But* Moslem graves, with turban stones. 
And mosque-spires gleaming white 
in view, 

AncI graybearcl Mollahs in low tones 
Chanting their Koran service thiough. 

The flowers which smiled on either 
hand, 

Like tempting fiends, were such as 
they 

Wliich once, o’er all that Eastern land, 
As^gifts on demon, altars lay. 


And told to Paynim sun and 'dew^ % 
The stoiy of the Saviour’s biifh. ^ 

From scorching beams, in kindly mood, 
The Persian plants its beauty scieened, 

And on its pagan sisteihood, 

In love, the Christian floweret leaned. 

With tears of joy the wandeier felt 
The darkness of his long despair 

Before that hallowed symbol melt, 
Which God’s dear love had nurtured 
there. 

Fiom Nature’s face, that simple flowei 
The lines of sin and sadness swept ; 

And Magian pile and Paynim bowei 
In peace like that of Eden slept. 


As ^^the burning eye of Baal 
The servant of his Conqueror knew. 
From skies which knew no cloudy veil, 
The Sun’s hot glances smote him 
through. 


Each Moslem tomb, and C 3 q)ress old, 
Looked holy through the sunset air. 
And, angel-like, the Muezzin told 
From tower and mosque the hour of 
prayer. 


**Ah me I” the lonely stranger said, 
“The hope which led my footsteps on, 
And light from heaven around them 
shed, 

O’er weary wave and waste, is gone ! 


With cheerful steps, the morrow’s dawn 
From Shiraz saw the sti*anger part ; 
The Star-flower of the Virgin-Born 
Still blooming in his hopeful heart ! 


Where are the harvest fields all white, 
For Truth to thrust her sickle in ? 
Where flock the souls, like doves in 
flight, 

From dark hiding-place of sin ? 

“ A silent horror broods o’er all, — 

The burden of a hateful spell, — 

The very flowers around recall 
The ho^y magi’s rites of hell ! 

“And what am I, o’er such a land 
The banner of the Cross to bear I 
r^r Lord, uphold me with thy hand, 

' Thj strength with human weakness 
share !” 

He ceased*; for at his very feet 
^ In mild rebuke a floweret smiled, — 
How thrilled his sinking heart to greet 
^ The Star-flower of the Virgin’s child ! 

some wandering Frank, it 
» ' drew 

fjpQin alien air and earth, 


HYMNS. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 

One hymn more, O my lyre 1 
Praise to the God above. 

Of joy and life and love. 
Sweeping its strings of fire ! 

O, who the speed of bird and wind 
And sunbeam’s glance will lend to 
me, 

That, soaring upward, I may find 
My resting-place and home in 
Thee?— 

Thou, whom my soul, midst doubt and 
gloom, 

Adorelh with a fervent -flame, — 

Mysterious spirit I^uuto whom 
* Pertain nor sign nor name I 

Swiftly my lyre’s soft murmurs go. 

Up from the cold and joyless earth. 

Back to the God who bade them flow. 
Whose moviner spirit sent them forth, 



HYMNS. 




But a»3ib#nie, O God I for me. 

The kniy^ETeature of thy will, 
sad, I sigh to thee, 
jftii i #ft rth-bouDd pilgrim still ! 

*\Vas Dot my spirit boin to shine 
Whcte yonder stars and suns 
glowing ? 

I'o breathe with them the light di\ine 


To be, indeed, whate’er the soul Y , 

In dreams hath thirsted for so long, — 

A portion of Heaven’s glorious whole 
Of loveliness and song ? 


^Ceaseless, by night and morning’s beam. 
By evening’s star and noontide’s sun, 
Until at last it sinks to rest, 
O’erwearied, in the waiting sea, 

And moans upon its mother’s breast, — 
So turns my soul to Thee]! 

O Thou who bid’st the torrent flow. 
Who lendest wings unto the wrind, — 


From God’s own holy altar flowing \\ ’plover of all things ! where art thou"? 


O, whither shall I go to find 
The secret of thy resting-place? 

Is there no holy wing for me, 

That, soaring, I may search the space 
Of highest heaven for Thee ? 


0» watchers of the stars at night, 

Who breathe their fire, as we the air, — 
Suns, thunders, stars, and rays of light, 
O, say, is He, the Eternal, there ? 
Bend there around his awful throne 
The seraph’s glance, the angel’s knee’ 
Or are thy inmost depths his own, 

O wild and mighty sea ? 

Thoughts of my soul, how swift ye go ! 

Swift as the eagle’s glance of fire, 

Or arrows from the archer’s bow, 

To the &r aim of your desire I 
Thought after thought, ye thronging rise, 
like spring-doves from the startled 
wood. 

Bearing like them your sacrifice 
Of music unto God I 


And shall these thoughts of joy and 
love 

Come back again no more to me? — 
Eehiniing like die Patriarch’s dove 
Wing-weary from the eternal sea. 

To bear within my longii^ arms 

The promise-bough of kindlier skies, 
Hacked from the green, immortal palms 
Which shadow Paradise? 


Allnmoving spirit 1 -— freely ftnrth 
At thy comaeand the stroitgwh^g^ 
3^31 erm^ to the passive earth, 

Horast can stay, nor strei^gth oppose, 
^ fts weary wing 
Onee aaeae wfthm hand divine ; 
30 ^ w eary ftom Hg wanderij^ 

' 1 % to thine ! 


lilt mamtain stream, 
' ’ eaMsh, homes on. 


O, would I were as free to rise 

As leaves on autumn’s whirlwind 
borne, — 

The arrowy light of sunset skies, 

Or sound, or ray, or star of mom. 

Which melts in heaven at twilight ^ 
close, 

Or aught which soars unchecked and 
fiee 

Through Earth and Heaven ; that I 
might lose 

Myself in finding thee ! 


When the breath divine is flowing, 
Zephyr-like o’er all things going. 

And, as the touch of viewless fingers, 
Softly on my soul it lingers, 

Open to a breath the lightest. 
Conscious of a touch the slightest, — 
As some calm, still lake, whereon 
Sinks the snowy-bosomed swan, 

And the glistening water- rings 
Circle round her moving wings : 

When my upward gaze is turning 
Where the stars of heaven are burning 
Through the deep and dark abyss, — 
Flowers of midnight’s w ilderness. 
Blowing with the evening’s breath 
I Sweetly in their Maker’s path : 

When the breaking day is flushing 
All the east, and light is gushing 
Upward through the horizon’s haze. 
Sheaf -liki?, with its thousand rays, 
^reading, until all above ^ 

Overflows with joy and love, 

And below,, on earth’s green bosom, 
AH is changed to light and blc^som : 



THE TEMALB MARTYE. 


When my waking fancies over 
Forms of brightness flit and hover, 

Holy as the seraphs are, 

Who by Zion's fountains wear 
On their foreheads, white and broad, 
Holiness unto the Lord ! " 

When, inspired with rapture high. 

It would seem a single sigh 
Could a world of love create, — 

That my life could know no date, 

And my eager thoughts could fill 
Heaven and Earth, o’erflowing still !— 

Then, O Father ! thou alone. 

From the shadow of thy throne, 

To the sighing of my breast 
And its rapture answerest. 

^11 my thoughts, which, upward wing- 

’ ing, 

Bathe where thy own light is spring- 
ing,— 

All my yearnings to be free 
Are as echoes answering thee ! 

Seldom upon lips of mine, 

Father I rests that name of thine, — 
Deep within my inmost breast, 

In the secret place of mind. 

Like an awful presence shrined, 

Doth the dread idea rest ! 

Hushed and holy dwells it there, — 
Prompter of the silent prayer, 

Lifting up my spirit’s eye 
And its faint, but earnest cry, 

From its dark and cold abode. 

Unto thee, my Guide and God ! 


THE FEMALE MARTYR. 

[Mary G , aged i8, a “ Sister op 

Charity,'* died inr one of our Atlantic cities, 
during the prevalence of the Indian cholera, 
while in voluntary attendance upon the sick.] 

“Bring out your dead The mid- 
night street 

Heard and gave back the hoarse, low 
call ; 

Harsh fell the tread of hasty feet, — 
Glanced ‘through the dark the coarse 
white sheet, — 

Her coffin and her pall. 

‘ ‘ What— only one !” the brutal hack- 
man said, 

As, with an oath, he spumed away 
the dead. 




How sunk the inmost hearts all, 

As rolled that dead-car|^^Wly by, 
With creaking wheel and ^waS^'^lioof- 
fall ! ^ 

The dying turned him to the wall, 

To hear it and to die ! — 

Onward it rolled ; while oft its driver 
stayed, 

And hoarsely clamoured, “ Ho 1 — bring 
out your dead. ” 

It paused beside the burial-place ; 

“ Toss in your load ! ” — and it was 
done. — 

With quick hand and averted face, 
Hastily to the grave’s embrace 
They cast them, one by one, — 
Stranger and friend, — the evil and the 
just. 

Together trodden in the churchyard 
dust ! 

And thou, young martyr ! — thou wast 
there, — 

No white-robed sisters round thee 
trod, — 

Nor holy hymn, nor funeral prayer 
Rose through the damp and noisome 
air. 

Giving thee to thy God ; 

Nor flower, nor cross, nor hallowed taper 
gave 

Grace to the dead, and beauty to the 
grave 1 

Yet, gentle sufferer ! there shall be. 

In every heart of kindly feeling, 

A rite as holy paid to thee 
As if beneath the convent -tree 
Thy sisterhood were kneeling. 

At vesper hours, like son*rowing angels 
keeping 

Their tearful watch around thy place of 
sleeping. 

For thou wast one in whom the light 
Of Heaven’s own love was kindled 
well. 

Enduring with a martyr's might. 
Through weary day and wakeful night 
Far more than words may tell: 
Gentle, and meek, and lowly, and un- 
known, — 

.Thy mercies measured by thy God 
r alone ! 
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THE FROST SPIRIT. 


Wtere manly hearts were failing, — | 
^ where : 

Thjl\fe«>hgful street grew foul with 

’^eatb, I 

O high“SOuled martyr ! — thou wast 
there, . ' 

tnhaling* from the loatnsome air, 

Poison with every breath. 

Yet shrinking not from offices of dread 
For the wrung dying, and the uncon- 
scious dead. 

And, where the sickly taper shed 
Its light through vapours, damp, con- 
tmed, 

Hushed as a seraph’s fell thy tread, — 

A new Electra by the bed 
Of suffering human-kind ! 

Pointing the spirit, in its dark dismay. 
To that pure hope which fadeth not 
away. 

Innocent teacher of the high 
And holy mysteries of Pleaven ! 

How to thee each glazing eye, 

la mute and awful sympathy. 

As thy low prayers were given ; • 
And the oVr-hovering Spoiler wore, the 
while, 

An angel’s features, — a deliverer’s 
smile ! 

A blessed task I — and worthy one 
Who, turning from the world, as thoo, 


Before life’s pathway had begun 
To leave its spring-time flower and sun. 
Had sealed her early vow ; 

Givmg to God her beauty and her youth, 
Her pine affections and her guileless 
truth. 

Eartli may not claim thee. Nothing here 
Could be for thee a meet reward ; 
Thine is a treasure far more dear, — 
Eye hath not seen it, nor the ear 
Of living moital heard, — 

The joys prepared, — the promised bliss 
above, — 

The holy presence of Eternal Love ! 

Sleep on in peace. The earth has not 
A nobler name than thine shall be. 
The deeds by martial manhood wrought, 
The lofty energies of thought, 

The fire of poesy, — 

These have but frail and fading hon 
ours ; — thine 

Shall Time unto Eternity consign. 

Yea, and when thrones shall crumble 
down, 

And human pride and grandeur fall,— 
The herald’s line of long renown, — 
The mitre and the kingly* crown, — 
Perishing glories all ! 

The pure devotion of thy generous heai 
Shall live in Heaven, of which it was s 
part. 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 


He comes, — ^he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes I You may trace his footsteps 
now 

On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the btown hill’s withered brow. 
He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where their pleasant green came 
forth. 

And the winds, which follow wherever he go^ have shaken them down to earth. 


He comes, — ^he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! — from the frozen Labrador, — 
From the knr bridge the Northern seas, vrhich the white bear wanders o’er, — 
Wlweape tho nshermah’s sail is stiff with ice, and the luckless forms below 
cold the lingering night into marble statues grow I 


-jSt ccttnesi^-the Fro^ Spirit comes I — on the rushing Northern blast, 

I Hjcpwagto piaes have bowed as his fearful breath wejii past. 

Ij'iFWite on, where the fires of Heela glow 

flw* »nr4ATtt ir>A 
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He comes, — he comes,— the Fro^t Spirit comes ! — and the quiet lake, shall feel 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring to the skater’s heel ; 4 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, or sang to the learflng grass, 
Shall bow again to their winter chain, and in mournful silence pass. « ^ 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! — let us meet him as we may. 
And turn with the light of the parlour-fire his evil power away ; 

And gather closer the circle round, when that fire-light dances high. 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his sounding wing goes by ! 


THE VAUDOIS TEACHER.^ 

“ G LADY fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and rare, — 

The richest web of the Indian loom, which beauty’s queen might wear ; 

And my pearls are pure as thy own fair neck, -with whose radiant light they vie 5 
I have brought them with me a weary way,— will my gentle lady buy ? ” 

And the lady smiled on the worn old man through the dark and clustering curls 
Which veiled her brow as she bent to view his silks and glittering pearls ; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, and lightly turned away, 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call, — “ My gentle lady, stay I ” 

“ O lady fair, I have yet a gem which a purer lustre flings, 

Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown on the lofty brow of kings, — 

A w'onderful pearl of exceeding price, whose virtue shall not decay, 

Whose light shall be as a spell to thee and a blessing on thy way ! 

The lady glanced at the miiToring steel where her form of grace was seen. 
Where her eye shone clear, and her dark locks waved their clasping pcails 
between, 

** Bring forth thy peail of exceeding worth, thou traveller gray and old,^ — 

And name the price of thy precious gem, and my page shall count thy gold.” 

The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, as a small and meagre book, 
Unchased with gold or gem of cost, from his folding robe he took ! 

Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, may it prove as such to thee 1 
Nay— keep thy gold — I ask it not, for the word of God is free i ” 

The hoary traveller went his way, but the gift he left beliind 

Hath bad its pure and perfect work on that high-born maiden’s mind, 

And she hath turned from the pride of sin to the lowliness of truth. 

And given her human heart to God in its beautiful hour of youth I 

And she hath left the gi-ay old halls, where an evil faith had power. 

The? courtly knights of her father’s train, and the maidens of her bower J 
And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales by lordly feet untrod, 

Where the poor and needy of earth are rich in the perfect love of God ! 


THE CALL OF THE CHl^IS- 
TIAN. 

Not always as the whirlwind’s nash , 
On Horeb’s mount of fear, 

as the burning hush 
; shepherd seer. 


Nor as the awful voice which came 
To Israel’s prophet bards. 

Nor as the tongues* of cloven flame 
Nor gift of fearful words, — 

Not always thus, with outward sign 
Of fire or voice from Heaven, 
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The ^ebsnge of a truth di\ me, 
call of God is given I 
Awakening in the human heart 
hovm for the true and right, — 

2 taX for the Christian’s better pait, 
Strength for the Christian’s fight. 

Kor unto manhood’s heart alone 
The holy influence steals : 

"Warm with a rapture not its own. 

The heart of woman feels ! 

As she who by Samaria’s wall 
The Saviour’b errand sought, — 

As those who with the fervent Paul 
Aid meek Aquila wrought ; 

Or those meek ones whose raart3Trdoni 
’ Rome’s gathered grandeur saw : 

Or those who in their Alpine home 
Braved the Crusader’s war, 

"When the green Vaudois, trembling 
heard, 

Thrcmgh all its vales of death. 

The martyr’s song of tnumph poured 
From woman’s failing breath. 

And gently, by a thousand things 
■Which o’er our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, 
Or vapours o’er a glass. 

Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons to the right and true 
And merciful is made. 

O, then, if gleams of truth and light 
Flash o’er thy waiting mind. 
Unfolding to thy mental sight 
The wants of human-kind ; 
lij brooding over human gnef. 

The earnest wish is known 
To soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not thine own j 

Though heralded with naught of fear, j 
Or outward sign or show ^ 
only to the inward ear 
It whimpers soft and low ; 

Thp«|^ topping, as the manna fell, 
Usseeu, yet from above, 

Iffskm^Bss as dew-fall, heed it well, — 
Thgf Father’s call of love I 

MV SOUL AND L 

hti|L nay soul, in the sHent dark 
% {ncesdoit 


Alone in the shadow drear and staik 
■With God and me ! 

"What, my soul, was thy errand here ? 

Was it mirtih 01 ease. 

Or heaping up dust fiom year to year? 
“Nay, none of these !” 

Speak, soul, aright in His holy sight 
Whose eye looks still 
And steadily on thee thiough the night: 
“ To do his will I ” 

What hast thou done, O soul of mine. 
That thou tremblest so ? — 

Hast thou wrought his task, and kept 
the line 

He bade thee go ? 

What, silent all ! —art sad of cheer? 

•Art fearful now ? 

When God seemed far and men wcie 
near, 

How brave wert thou ! 

Aha I thou tremblest ! — well I see 
Thou’rt ciaven grown. 

Is it so hard with God and me 
To stand alone? — 

Summon thy sunshine bravery back, 

O wretched sprite I 

Let me hear thy voice through this deep 
and black 
Abysmal night. 

What hast thou wrought foi Right and 
Truth, 

For God and man, 

From the golden hours of bright-eyed 
youth 

To life’s mid span 1 

Ah, soul of mine, thy tones I hear, 

But weak and low, 

Like far sad murmurs on my ear 
They come and go. 

** I have wrestled stoutly with the 
■Wrong, 

And home the Right 
From beneath the footfiill of the throng 
To life and light, 

F ^‘Wherever Freedom shivered a chain,i 
I God speed* quoth I, 
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To Error amidst her shouting train 
I gave the lie.” 

Ah, soul of mine ! ah, soul of mine ! 

Thy deeds are well ; 

Were they wrought for Truth’s sake or 
for thine? 

My soul, pray tell. 

“ Of all the woik my hand hath wrought 
Beneath the sky, 

Save a place in kindly human thought, 
No gain have 1.” 

Go to, go to ! — for thy veiy self 
Thy deeds were done : 

Thou for fame, the miser for pelf, 

Your end is one ! 

And where art thou going, soul of mine ? 
Canst see the end ? 

And whither this troubled life of thine 
Evermore doth tend? 

What daunts thee now? — what, shakes 
thee so? 

My sad soul, say. 

“ I see a cloud like a curtain low 
Hang o’er my way. 

“Whither,! go I cannot tell; 

That cloud hangs black, 

High as the heaven and deep as hell 
Across my trade. 

“I see its shadow coldly enwrap 
The souls beforel 
Sadly they enter it, step by step, 

To return no more. 

“ They shrink, they shudder, dear God ! 
they kneel 
To thee in prayer. 

They shut their eyes on the cloud, but 
feel 

That it still is there. 

“ In vain they turn from the dead Before 
To^ the Known and Gone ; 

I'or while gazing behind them evermore 
Their feet glide on. 

Yet, at times, I f,ee upon sweet pale 
faces 
A %ht 

« To as if from holy places 

I within* 


“ And at times methinks their c#ld lips 
move , 

With hymn and prayer, 

As if somewhat of awe,, but more of < 
love 

And hope weie there. 

“I call on the souls who have left the 
light 

To reveal their lot ; 

I bend mine ear to that wall of night, 
And they answer not. 

“But I hear around me sighs of pain 
And the cry of fear, 

And a sound like the slow sad drop^ 
ping of rain, 

Each drop a tear I 

“Ah, the cloud is dark, and day by 
day 

I am moving thither : 

I must pass beneath it on my way— 

God pity me !— Whither? ” 

Ah, soul of mine 1 so brave and wise 
In the life-storm loud, 
fronting so calmly ah human eyes 
In the sunlit crowd ! 

Now, standing apart with God and 
me, 

Thou art weakness all, 

Gazing vainly after the things to be 
Through Death’s dread wall. 

But never for this, never for this * 

Was thy being lent ; 

For the craven’s fear is but selfishnc‘'S 
like his merriment. 

Folly and Fear are sisters twain : 

One closing her eyes, 

The other pec^ling the dark inane 
With spectral lies. 

Know well, my soul, God’s hand con- 
trols 

“Whate’er thou fearest : 

Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest- 

What to thee is shadow, to Him is 
day, 

And the end He knoweth. 

And not on a blind and aimless way ? 
The spirit goeth. 

/ 
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(fan seta no future, — a>phantotn show 
Is alone before him : 

^ast Time is dead, and the grasses 
' grow, , 

And flowers bloom o’er him. 


All which IS real now remamcth, 

And fadeth never ; 

The hand which upholds it now sus- 
taineth 

The soul for ever. 


*^othmg before, nothing behind ; 

The steps of Faith 
Ei’all on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 

The Present, the Present is all thou 
hast 

For thy sure possessing ; 

^fce the patriarch’s angel hold it fast 
^ Till it gives its blessing. 

Why fear the night ! why shrink from 
Death, 

That phantom wan? 

There is nothing in heaven or earth 
beneath 

Save God and man. 

Peopling the shadows w'e turn from 
Him 

And from one another ; 

AU IS spectral and vague and dim 

Save God and our brother i | 

Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast 

Pluck one thread, and the web ye 
inar>; 

Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. 

^ restless spirit I wherefore strain 
Beyond thy sphere ? 

Hwen and hell, with their joy and 
pain. 

Are now and here. 


Leaning on Him, make wdth reverent 
. meekness 
His ov/n thy will. 

And with strength from Him shall thy 
utter weakness 
Life’s task fulfil ; 

And that cloud itself, which now before 
thee 

Lies dark in view, 

Shall with beams of light from the inner 
glory 

Be stricken through. 

And like meadow mist through autumn’s 
dawn 

Uprollingithin, 

Its thickest folds when about thee drawn 
Let sunlight in. 

Then of what is to be, and of what is 
done, 

Why queiiest thou? — 

The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are now 1 ’ 


TO A FRIEND, 

OM HER RETURN FROM EUROPE 

How smiled the land of France 
Under thy blue eye’s glance, 
Light-hearted rover I 
Old w'alls of chateaux gray. 
Towers of an early day. 

Which the Three Colours play 
Flauntingly over- 


Jfek to thyself is measured well 
AiS thou hast given ; 
ii!ei^hbear*s wrong is thy present 

, His bliss, thy heaven. 


in death, in dark and light 
'i i J ABajre ia God’s care ; , 

abyss, the 



Now midst the brilliant train 
Thronging the hanks of Seine : 

Now midst the splendour 
Of the wild Alpine range. 

Waking with change on change 
Thoughts in thy young heart strange, 
Lovely, and tender. 

Vales, soft Elysian, 

Like those in the vision 

Of Hirza, when, dreaming. 
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He saw the long hollow dell, 
Touched by the prophet’s spell. 
Into an ocean swell 

With its isles teeming. 

Cliffs wrapped in snows of years, 
Splintering with icy spears 
Autumn’s blue heaven : 

Loose rock and frozen slide, 

Hung on the mountain-side, 
Waiting their hour to glide 
Downward, storm-driven ! 

Rhine stream, by castle old, 

Baron’s and robber’s hold, 
Peacefully flowing ; 

Sweeping through vineyards green, 
Or where the cliffs are seen 
O’er the broad wave between 
Gnm shadows throwing. 

Or, where St. Peter’s dome 
Swells o’er eternal Rome, 

Vast, dim, and solemn, — 
Hymns ever chanting low, — 
Censers swung to and fro, — 

Sable stoles sweeping slow 
Comice and column ! 

0, as from each and all 
Will there not voices call 
Evermore hack again ? 

In the mind’s gallery 
Wilt thou not always see 
Dim phantoms beckon thee 
O’er that old track again? 

New forms thy presence haunt, — 
New voices softly chant, — 

New faces greet thee ! — 
Pilgrims from many a shrine 
Hallowed by poet’s line, 

At memory’s magic sign, 

Rising to meet thee. 

And when such visions come 
Unto thy olden home. 

Will they not waken 
Deep thoughts of Him whose hand 
Led thee o’er sea and land 
Back to the household band 
Whence thou wast taken ? 

While, at the sunset time, 

Swells the cathedral’s chime, 

' Y et, in thy droaming, 


While to thy spirit's eye 
Yet the vast mountains lie 
Piled in the Switzer’s sky, 

Icy and gleaming : 

Piompter of silent prayer, 

Be the wild picture there 

the mind’s chamber, 

And, through each coming day 
Him who, as staff and stay, 
Watched o’er thy wandering way, 
Freshly remember. 

So, when the call shall be 
Soon or late unto thee. 

As to all given. 

Still may that picture live, 

All its fair forms survive. 

And to thy spiiit give 
Gladness in Heaven ! 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 

A "FREE PARAPHRASE OP THE GERMAN. 

To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes : 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; 

And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 

There’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance I 
He mocks no grief with idle cheer. 
Nor wounds with words the mourner’s 
ear; 

But ills and woes he may not cure . 
He kindly trains us to endure, 

Angel of Patience ! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And mn^:e our owm our Father 
will! 

O thou who moumest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day ; 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind 
And gently whispers, “Be resigned : 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all thi^ 
well 1” 
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FOLLEhT. 


FOLLEN.* 

ON MUUllHG HIS ESSAY ON THE ** FUTURE 
STATE.” 

» 

FitiENO of my soul 1 — as with moist 
eye 

I look up from this page of thine, 

Is it a dream that thou art nigh. 

Thy mild face gazing into nune ? 

Tliat presence seems before me now, 

A placid heaven of sweet moonnse, 
’When, dew-Uke, on the earth below 
^ l^esiands the quiet of the skies. 


calm brow through the parted 
hair, 

Tlie gentle lips which knew no guilcj 
Softening the blue eye’s thoughtful care 
With the bland beauty of their smile. 

Ah me at times that last dread scene 
Of Frost and Fire and moaning Sea, 
WiU cast its shade of doubt between 
Hie eyes of Faith and thee. 

Ifet, Inuring o’er thy charmed page, 
Where through the twilight air of 
earth, 

' AHke enthustast and sage, 

Pre^het and bard, thou gazest forth 5 

liftiiig the Future’s solemn veil ; 

The reaching of a mortal hand 
To pot aside the cold and pale 

Qoud'Cartains of the Unseen ILana ; 

I» thoughts which answer to my own, 
In wemds which reach my inward ear, 
like whispers from the void Unknown, 
I fed thy livii^ presence here. 

TJlc waves which lull thy body’s rest, 

. The db»st thy pilgrim footsteps trod, 
through each change, attest 
ecoBomy of God. 

dbiese poor efcroents outlive 
, Tips M^^whose kingly will they 

f gross nnoonsciousness survive 
energy ofthoa^t? 


Thou livest, Follen ! — not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly boi*ne 
The burthen of Life’s cross of pain. 

And the tkomed crown of suffering 
worn. 

O, while Life’s solemn mystery glooms 
Around us like a dungeon’s wall,— 
Silent earth's pale and crow’^ded tombs, 
Silent the heaven which bends o’er 
all !— 

While day by day our loved ones glide 
In spectral silence, hushed and lone, 
To the cold shadows which divide 
The living from the dread Unknownj 

While even on the closing eye, 

And on the lip which moves in vain. 
The seals of that stem mystery 
Their undiscovered trust retain ; — 


CSbraAiasi wbeVi 



And only midst the gloom of death, 

Its mournful doubts and haunting 
fears. 

Two pale, sweet angels, Hope and Faith, 
Smile dimly on us through their tears; 

’Tis something to a heart like mine 
To think of thee as living yet ; 

To feel that such a light is thine 
Could not in utter darkness set 

Less dreary seems the untried way 
Since thou hast left thy footprints 
there. 

And beams of mournful beauty play 
Round the sad Angel’s sable hair. 

Oh I — at this hour when half the sky 
Is glorious with its evening light, 

And fair broad fields of summer lie 
Hung o’er with greenness in my sight; 

While through these elm-boughs wet 
with rain 

The sunset’s golden walls are seen, 
With clover-bloom and yellow grain 
And wood-draped hill and stream 
between ; 

I long to know if scenes like this 
Are hidden from an angel’s eyes, 

If earth’s famihar loveliness 

Haunts not tby heaven’s serener skies. 

Fot sweetly here upou thee grew ’ 

Ti^ lesson which thy beauty gave. 
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‘he ideal of the Pure and True 
In earth and sky and gliding wave. 

^nd it may he that all which lends 
The soul an upwaid impulse here, 

Vith a diviner beauty blends, 

And greets us in a holier sphere. 

lirough groves wheie blighting never 
fell 

The hunibler flowers of earth may 
twine ; ' 

Ind simple draughts from childhood’s 
well 

Blend with the angel-tasted wme. 

But be the prying vision veiled, 

And let the seeking lips be dumb,— 
iAThere even seraph eyes have failed 
Shall mortal blindness seek to come? 

PTe only know that thou hast gone, 

And that the same returnless tide 
Which bore thee from us still glides on, 
And we who mourn thee with it glide. 

Dn all thou lookest we shall look, 

And to our gaze erelong shall turn 
That page of God’s mysterious book 
We so much wish, yet dread to learn. 

With Him, before whose awful power 
Thy spirit bent its trembling knee j — 
Who, in the silent greeting flower, 

And forest leaf, looked out on thee,— 

We leave thee, with a trust serene, j 
Which Time, nor Change, nor Death 
can move. 

While with thy childlike faith we lean, 
On Him whose dearest name is Love 1 

THE PRISONER FOR DEBT. 

Look on him ! — through his dungeon 
grate 

Feebly and cold, the morning light 
Comes stealing round him, dim and 
late, 

As if it loathed the sight. 

RecHning on his strawy bed, 

Hh hand upholds his drooping head, — 
His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, 
0nshom his gray, neglected beard ; 

p’ei' his bony fingers flow 
1|is long, dishevelled locks of snow. 
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No grateful fire before him glows, 

And yet the winter’s breath is chill ; 
And o’er his half-clad peison goes 
The frequent ague thiill I 
Silent, save ever and anon, 

A sound, half muimur and half groan, 
Forces apart the painful giip 
Of the old sufferer’s beaided lip ; 

O sad and crushing is the fate 
Of old age chained and desolate ! 

Just God ! why lies that old man thcic? 

A murderer shares his ini^on bed. 
Whose eyeballs, through his hoi rid 
hair, ' I 

Gleam on him, fierce and red : 

And the rude oath and heartless jeer 
Fall ever on his loathing ear, 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 

Nerve, flesh, and pulses thnll and creep 
Whene’er that ruffian’s tossing limb, 
Ciimson with murder, touches him I 

What has the gray-haired piisoner done i 
Has murder stained his hands with 
gore? 

Not so ; his crime’s a fouler one ; 

God made the old man poor ! - 
For this he shares a felon’s cell, — 

The fittest earthly type of hell ! 

For this, the boon for which he poined 
His young blood on the invader’s sword. 
And counted light the fearful cost, — 
His blood-gained liberty is lost I 

And so, for such a place of rest, 

Old prisoner, dropped thy blood as 
rain 

On Concord’s field, and Bunker’s crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain ? 

Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars ; 
It must be joy, in sooth, to see 
Yon monument upreared to thee, — 
Plied granite and a prison cell,— 

The land repays thy service weE 1 

Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 

And fling the starry banner out ; 
Shout “ Freedom ! ” tiff your lisping 
ones 

Give back their cradle-shout ; 

Let boastful eloquence declaim 
Of honour, liberty, and fame ; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 
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With glory for each second word. 
And everything with breath agree 
To praise “ our glorious liberty ! ” 


From lips which press the temple s 
marble floor, 

Or kiss the gilded* sign of the dread 
Cross He bore. \ 


But when, the patron cannon jars, ^ 
That prison^s cold and ^foomy wall, 
And through its grates the stnpes and 
stars 

Bise on the wind and fall, — 

Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 
Rejoices in the geneial cheer ! 

Think ye his dim and failing eye 
Is kindled at your pageantry ? 
Sorrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 
What is your carnival to him ? 


I>own with the law that binds him 
thus 1 

Unworthy freemen, let it find 
refuge from the withering curse 
Of and human kind ! 

Ojpen the prison’s living tomb, 

A.iiid usher from its broking gloom 
The vkstins of your savage code 
To the free ^m and air of God ; 

No dare as crime to brand 

Hie chastening of the Almighty’s hand. 

LINES, 

BnClTTSN’ OK RBAOIKC PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED 
BY CLEMGYMEN AGAINST THE ABOLITION 
OP THE CALLOWS. 

I. 


The suns of eighteen centuries have ' 
shone 

Since the Redeemer walked with 
man, and made 

The fisher’s boat, the cavern’s floor of 
stone, 

AjhI mountain moss, a pillow for his 
head; 

A»d He, who wandered with the pea- 
sant Jew, 

^ And broke with pnblkans the bread 
of shame, 

? drank, with blessings in his 

^ ' father’s name, 

fUae wader ndsich Samaria's outcast 


mm his temples upon ev^ shore, 

e ^ shrme and &riest,-««md in- 

- d^ 



II. 

Vet as of old, when, meekly **doinf» 
good,’* 

He fed a blind and selfish multitude, 

And even the poor companions of his 
lot 

With their dim earthly vision knew him 
not, 

How ill aie his high teachings undei- 
stood ! 

Where He hath spoken Liberty, the 
priest 

At his own altar binds the chain 
anew ; 

Where He hath bidden to Life’s equal 

I feast, 

The starving many wait upon the few ; 

Where He hath spoken Peace, his 
name hath been 

The loudest war-cry of contending 
men ; 

Priest.s, pale with vigils, in his name 
have blessed 

The unsheathed sw'orQ, and laid the 
spear in rest. 

Wet the war-banner with their sacied 
wine, 

And crossed its blazon with the holy 
, sign ; 

Yea, in his name who bade the erring 
live, ' 

And daily taught Ins lesson, — to for- 
give 1 — 

Twisted the cord and edged the mur- 
derous steel ; 

And, with his words of mercy on their 
lips. 

Hung gloating o’er the pincers’ burning 
grips> 

And the gi*im horror of the straining 
wheel ; 

Fed the slow flame which gnawed the 
victim’s limb, 

Who saw before his searing eyeballs 
swim 

The image of Christ in cruel 
zeal, 

Throu^ the black torment-smoke, held 
mockingly to him ! 
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III. 

The blood which mingled with the 
deseit sand, 

^nd beaded with its red and ghastly 

It dew 

TJ^e vines and olives of the Holy Land, — 

The shiieking curses of the hunted 
Jew,— 

frhe white-sown bones of heretics, 
where’er 

They sank beneath the Crusade’s holy 
fepear, — 

Goa’s dark dungeons, — Malta’s sea- 

0 w^ashed cell, 

' Wheie with the hjmins the ghostly 

’ fathers sung 

Mingled the groans by subtle torture 
wrung, 

Heaven’s anthem blending with the 
shriek of hell I 

The midnight of Bartholomew, — the 
stake 

, uf Sinithfield, and that thrice-ac- 
cursed flame 

Which Galvin kindled by Geneva’s 
lake, — 

New England’s scaffold, and the priest- 
ly sneer 

Which mocked its victims in that hour 
of fear, 

When ^ilt itself a hiitnan tear might 
claim, — 

Bear witness, 0 thou wronged and 
merciful One! 

That Earth’s most hateful crimes have 
in thy name been done I 


IV. 

Thank God ! that I have lived to see 
the time 

When the great truth begins at last 
to And 

An utterance from the deep heart of 
mankind, 

Earnest and clear, that ALL Revenge 
IS Crime 1 

That man is holier than a creed, — 
that all 

Restraint upon him must consult his 
good, 

Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison 

And Love look in upon his solitude. 
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The beautiful lessoa which our Saviour 
taught 

Through long, daik centuries its way 

' hath wrought 

Intd^ the common mmd and populni 
thought ; 

And words, to which by Galilee’s lake 
shore 

The humble fishers listened with hushed 
oar, 

Have found an echo m the general 
heart, 

And of the public faith become a living 
part. 

V. 

Who shall arrest this tendency ? — Bring 
back 

The cells of Venice and the bigot’s 
rack ? 

Harden the softening human heait 
again 

To cold indifference to a brother’s 
pain? 

Ye most unhappy men !— who, turned 
away 

From the mild sunshine of the Gospel 
day, 

Grope in the shadows of Man’s twi- 
light time, 

What mean ye, that with ghoul-like 
zest ye brood, 

O’er those foul altars streaming with 
warm blood. 

Permitted in another age and clime ? 

Why cite that law with which the bigot 
Jew 

Rebuked the Pagan’s mercy, when he 
knew 

No evil m the Just One?— Wherefore 
turn 

To the dark ciuel past?— Can ye not 
learn 

From the pure Teacher’s life, how 
mildly free 

Is the great Gospel of Humanity? 

The Flamen’s Imife is bloodless, and 
no more 

Mexith’s altars soak with human gore. 

No more the ghastly sacrifices sm^^e 

Through the green arches of the 
Druid’s oak ; 

And ye of milder faith, with your high 
claim 
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Of prophet-utterance in the Holiest 
name, 

Will ye become the Bmitls of our 
time ! 

Set up your scaffold-altars ht cur 
land, 

And, coTibecrators of Law’s darkest 
crime. 

Urge to its loathsome work the hang- 
man’s hand ? 

Beware, — le^t human nature, roused 
at last. 

From its peeled shoulder your encum- 
brance cast, 

And, sick to loathing of your cry for 
blood. 

Rank ye with those who led their vic- 
tiros round 

The Celt’s red altar and the Indian’s 
mound, 

Abhorred of Earth and Heaven, —a 
pagan brotherhood I 
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Far from his close and noisome cell. 
By g:rassy lane and sunny stream, 

B^wn clover field and strawberry 
dell. 

And green and meadow freshness, fell 
The footsteps of his dream. 

Again from careless feet the dew 
Of summer’s misty mom he shook; 

Amn with merry heart he threw 
His li^t line in the rippling brook. 

pkkck crowded all his school-day joys, — 
He rorged the bail and quoit again, 

And beard the shout of laughing boys 
Come rinmr^ down the walnut glen. 

Ag^ be felt the western breeze, 

w*ith scent of flowers and crisping 
hay; 

And down again throi^h wind-stirred 
trees 

lie saw ^irering sunl^ht play. 

Ak aatgel in aoroe’s vine-hung door, 

g w his ssst^ smile once moie ; 

mes<e the truant’s bfown-locked 
liead 

Mb saoCber^s knees was laid, 
habed to shmaher 

holy hymn aad ptayer 1 


II. 

He woke. At once on heart and brain 
The present Terror rushed again, — " 
Clanked on his limbs the felon’s clifcn ! 
He w'oke, to hear the church-towe3teli 
Time's footfall on the conscious bdh 
And, shuddering, feel that clanging dm 
His life's last hour had ushered in^* 
To see within his prison-yard, ' * 

Through the small window^jiiiroayb^ed, 
The gallows’ shadow 
Betw'een the sunrise hteavaaf^tpSliim,— 
A horror in God’s blessed air, — 

A blackness m his morning 
Like some foul devil-altar ther®^^ 
Built up by demon hands at night. 
And, maddened by that evil sight, 
Dark, horrible, conf^S^d, and sfrange, 
A chaos of wild, welter^g change, • 
All power of check and gQ 4 »e, 

Dizzy and blind, his fuindqw^t on. . 
In vain he strove to 

In vain be turned £4e ^j^^Book, , "* 
He only heard the gallov^^ay^ 

Creak as the wind its timbeSshook, 
No dream for him of sin forgiven. 
While still that baleful spectre stood. 
With its hoarse murmur, Bicod for 
Blood 

Between him and the pitying fieaven ! 
HI. 

Low on his dungeon floor he knelt. 
And smote his bieast, and on his 
chain, 

Whose iron clasp he always felt, 

His hot tears fell like rain ; 

And near him, with the cold, calm look. 
And tone of one whose formal part, 
Unwarmed, unsoftened of the heart, 
Is measured out by rule and hook. 
With placid lip and tranquil blood. 

The hangimn’s ghostly ally stood, 
Blessing with solemn text and word 
The gallows-drop and strangling cord ; 
Lending the sacred Gospel’s awe 
And sanction to the crime of Law. 

IV. 

He saw the victim’s tortured brow, — 
The sw^^t of anguish starting there, — 
The record of a nameless woe 
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In tke dim eyes imploring stare, 
Seemhideous through the long, damp 
%air, — 

;rsi of ghastly skin and bone 
ing and writhing on the stone ! — 
leard, by mortal terror wrung 
heaving breast and stiffened 
f tongue, 

|6^^he choking sob and low hoarse 
' ’^prayer ^ 

As ^l^-crazed fancy came 

A vPWE|@8jtrCe>rnal flame, — 

Its smoki$p^loutfk)f agonies, — 
demon- worm ^hat never dies, — 
^Kg|lasting rise and fall 
" Offl^e^aves round the infernal wall ; 
While high above that dark red flood. 
Black, giant-hke, the gallows stood ; 
Two biSy fien^^tendnig there ; 

^iie \wth cold'*||fQcking rite and prayer, 
Prim othiMffi|j|h^impatient grasp. 
Tighten!^' me deErth-rope’s strangling 




'4h e mtSt rite at length was done, — 
The prayer unheard at length was 
said, — 

^ An hour had passed : — the noonday sun. 

Smote on the features of the deacj I 
And he who stood the doomed beside, 
Calm gauger of the swelling tide 
Of mortal agony and fear. 

Heeding with curious eye and ear 
Whatever revealed the keen excess 
Of man’s extremest wretchedness : 

And who in that dark anguish saw 
An earnest of the victim’s fate. 

The vengeful terrors of God’s law. 

The kindlings of Eternal hate, — 

The first drops of that fiery rain 
"Which beats the dark red realm of 
pain, 

!Dkliie uplift his earnest cries 

Against the crime of Law, which 
gave 

- His brother to that fearful grave, 

’ Wl^ereon Hope’s moonlight never lies, 

' And Faitns white blossoms never 
wave 

To the soft breath of Memory’s sighs ; — 
j^j^iich^ent a spirit marred and stained, 
^"dends of sin ;possessed, profaned, 

^ and in blindness stark. 


Into the silent, unknown dark ? 

No, — fiom the wild and shrinking dread 
With which he saw the victim led 
Beneath the daik veil which divides 
Ever the living from the dead. 

And Nature’s solemn secret hides. 
The man of piayer can only dmw 
New reasons for his bloody law ; 

New faith in staying Murder’s hand 
By murder at that Law’s command ; 
New reveience for the gallows-rope. 

As human Nature’s latest hope ; 

Last relic of the good old time, 

"When Power found license for its crime, 
And held a writhing woild in check 
By that fell cord about its neck ; 

Stifled Sedition’s lising shout. 

Choked the young breath of Freedom 
out. 

And timely checked the words which 
spmng 

From Heresy’s forbidden tongue ; 
While in its noose of terror bound. 

The Church its cherished union found, 
Conforming, on the Moslem plan, 

The motley- coloured mind of man. 

Not by the Koran and the Sword, 

But by the Bible and the Cord 1 


VI. 

O, Thou I at whose rebuke the grave 
Back to warm life its sleeper ^ve. 
Beneath whose sad and tearful glance 
The cold and changed countenance 
Broke the still horror of its trance. 

And, waking, saw with joy above, 

A brother’s face of tenderest love ; 
Thou, unto whom the blind and lame, 
The sorrowing and the sin-sick came. 
And from thy very garment’s hem 
Brew life and healing unto them, 

The burden of thy holy faith 

Was love and life, not hate and death, 

Man’s demon ministers of pain. 

The fiends of his revenge were sent 
From thy pure Gospel’s element 
To their dark honie again. 

Thy name is Love I What, then, is he. 
Who in that name the gallows reajs 
An awful altar built to thee, 

■^ith sacrifice of blood and tears ? 

O, once again thy healing lay *** 

On the blind eyes which, knew thee 
not 


U 
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And let the light of Ihy pure day 
Melt in upon his darkened thought 
Soften his hard, cold heart, and show 
The power which in forbearance lies, 
And let him feel that mercy now 
Is better than old sacrifice ! 

Til. 

As on the White Sea’s charmed shore. 
The Parsee sees his holy hill 
With dunnest smoke-clouds curtained 
o’er. 

Yet knows beneath them, evermore. 
The low, pale fire is quivering still; 
So, underneath its clouds of sin, 

The heart of man retameth yet 
Olcams of its holy oiigin ; 

And half-quenched stars that never 
set, 

Dim colours of its faded bow, 

And early beauty, linger there, 

And o’er its wasted desert blow 
Faint breathings of its morning air, 
O, never yet upon the scroll 
iOf the sin-stained, but priceless soul. 
Hath Heaven inscribed “ Despair !” 
Cast not the clouded gem away, 
Quench not the dim but living ray, — 
My brother man, Beware I 
With that deep voice which from the 
skies 

Farbade the Patriarch’s sacrifice, 

God’s angel cries. Forbear ! 


RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE.* 


Q Mother Earth I upon thy lap 
Thy weary ones receiving, 

And o’er them, silent as a dream, 
'Iby grassy mantle weaving. 

Fold softly in thy long embrace 
T^at hf«wt so worn and broken, 
4^ cool its pulse of fire beneath 
- Thy shaded old and oaken. 


mt firom bim the bitter word 
* serpent hiss of scorning ; 

Her let die steams of yesterday 
, bis quiet moxnUtg. 
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Breathe over him forgetfulnes^^^ 

Of all save deeds of kindness^ 

And, save to smiles of grateful 3^s, 
Press down his lids in blindness. ♦ 

I # 

I There, wheie with living ear and eye* 

1 He heard Potomac's flowing. 

And, through his tall ancestral trees, 

I Saw autumn’s sunset glowing, 

He sleeps, — still looking to the west, ' 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 

As if he still would see the sun 
Sink dowm on wave and meadow. 

Bard, Sage, and Tribune ! — in hipiself* 
All moods of mind contrasting, — 
The tenderest wail of human woe, 

The scom-like lightning blasting j 
The pathos whicbfrom rival eytes 
Unwilling tears could summon, ^ 
The stinging taunt, the fiery .burst 
Of hatred scarcely human I 

Mirth, sparkling like a diamond sho\v«i; 

From lips of life-long sadness ; 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness j 
And over all Romance and Song 
A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurelled Clio at his side 
Her storied pages showing. 

All parties feared him : each in turn 
Beheld its schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glance 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it dowi. 

With trenchant wit unsparing, 

And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 

Too honest or too proud to feig^ 

A love he never cherished. 

Beyond Virginia’s border line 
His patriotism penshed. 

While others hailed in distant skies 
Our eagle’s dusky pinion. 

He only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion 1 

Still through each change of fortune 
strange, 

Racked ne^e, and brain all buining, 
His loving faith in Mother'-land 
II .ew never shade of turning ; 
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By Bifen’s lakes, by Neva’s wave, 
WilSever sky was o’er him, 

He heard her rivers’ rushing sound, 
i^er blue peaks rose before him. 


He held his slaves, yet made withal 
Nor false and vain pretences, 

Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For Scripturid defences. 

His harshest words of proud rebuke, 
His bitterest taunt and scorning, 
Fell fire-hke on the Northern brow 
That bent to him in fawning. 




Of Randolph’s lowly dwelling, 
Virginia ! o’er thy land of slaves 
A warning voice is swelling 1 

And hark! from thy deserted fields 
Are sadder warning spoken, 

From quenched hearths, where Ihy 
exiled sons 

Their household gods have broken. 
The curse is on thee, — wolves for men, 
And briers for corn-sheaves giving ; 
0, more than all thy dead renown 
Were now one hero hvmg ! 


He held his slaves ; yet kept the while 
His reverence for the Human ; 

In the daik vassals of his will 
He saw but Man and Woman ! 

No hunter of God’s outraged poor 
^ His Roanoke valley entered ; 

No trader in the souls of men 
Across his tlireshold ventured. 

And when the old and wearied man 
Lay down for his last sleeping. 

And at his side, a slave no more, 

His brother-man stood weeping, 

His latest thought, his latest breath, 

To Freedom’s duty giving, 

With failing tongue and trembling hand 
The dying blest the living. 

0, never bore his ancient State 
A truer son or braver ! 

None trampling with a calmer scorn 
On foreign hate or favour. 

He knew her faults, yet never stooped 
His proud and manly feeling 
To poor excuses of the wrong 
Or meanness of concealing. 

But none beheld with clearer eye 
The plague-spot o’er her spreading, 
None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 

For her as for himself he spake, 

When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 
He traced with dyinghand “Remorse!” 
And perished in the tracing. 

As from the grave where Henry sleeps, 
From Vernon’s weeping wBlow, 

And from the grassy pall which hides 
’ The Sage of Monticello, ^ 

So from the leaf-strewn buriaI*stone 
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How bland and sweet the greeting of 
this breeze 
To him who flies 

From ciowded street and red wallY 
weary gleam, 

Till far behind him like a hideous dream 
The close dark city lies 1 

Here, while the market murmurs, while 
men throng 
The marble floor 

Of Mammon’s altar, from the crush and 
din 

Of the world’s madness let me gather in 
My better thoughts once more. 

0, once again revive, while on my ear 
The cry of Gain 

And low hoarse hum of Traffic die away. 

Ye blessed memories of my early day 
Like sere grass wet with ram ! — 

Once more let God’s green earth and 
sunset air 

Old feelii^s waken ; 

Through weary years of toil and strife 
and ill, 

O, let me feel that my good angel still 
Hath not his trust forsaken. 

And well do time and place befit my 
' mood: 

I Beneath the arms 

Of this embracing^ wood, a good mag 
made 

His home, like Abraham restmg in the 
^ade 

Of Mamre’s lonely palms. 
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Here, rich with a;itunin gifts of count- I 
Jess yearb j 

The virgin soil 

Turned from the share he guided, and 
in rain 

Ami summer sunshine throve the fruits 
and grain 

Which biesserl his honest toil. 

Mere» from his voyages on the stonnv 
seas. 

Weary and worn. 

He came to meet his children and to 
bless 

The Giver of all good in thanhfulness 

And praise for his return. 

And here his neighbours gathered in to 
greet 

Their friend again, 

Safe from the wave and the destroying 
gales, 

Which reap untimely green Bermuda’s 
vales, 

And vex the Carib main. 

To hear Uiejgood man teUofsimple truth, 

Sown in an hour 

Of weakness in some far-off Indian isle. 

From the parched bosom of a barren soil, 

Kaisra np in life and power ; 

How at those gatherings in Barbadian 
vales, 

A tendering love 

Came o’er him, like the gentle rain from 
heaven, 

And words of Htness to his lips were 
given, 

Aod strength as from above : 

How the sad captive listened to the 
Word, 

Until bis chain 

Gsew li^er, and his wounded spirit 
ielt 

Tlw baba of consolatioa melt 

Hpoa as pain ; 

^ afmed warrior sat him down 
toliear 

' Of and Tmtli, 

ruler bis Creede 
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O, far away beneath Kew England’s sky, 
Even when a boy, ^ 

Following my plough by Merrimack’s 
green shore, 

His simple record I have pondeied o’er 
With deep and quiet joy. 

And hence this scene, in sunset glory 
warm, — 

Its woods around. 

Its still stream winding on in light and 
shade, 

Its soft, green meadows and its upland 
glade, — 

To me is holy ground. 

And dearer far than haunts where 
Genius keeps 
His vigils still ; 

Than that where Avon’s son of song is 
laid. 

Or Vaucluse hallowed by its Petraich’s 
shade, 

Or Virgil’s laurelled hill. 

To the gray walls of fallen Paraclete, 
To Juliet’s urn, 

Fair Arno and Sorrento’s orange-grove, 

Where Tasso sang, let young Romance 
and Love 

Like brother pilgrims turn. 

Bat here a deeper and serenei cliarm 
To all is given ; 

And blessed memories of the faithful 
dead 

O’er wood and vale and meadow-stream 

I have shed 

The holy hues of Heaven ! 


TO J. P.* 

Not as a poor requital of the joy 
With which my childhood heard that 
lay of thine. 


• JcAn Picxpont, the auihor of ** Aij^ of 
poems renmrkable for richness of 
dktkm and s^endour of imagery, was for 
nineteen years pastor of the Hollis &re«t 
Omreh, Boston. He was afterwards a Urn- 
tarian aiiaistea: at Troy,. New York, and Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. when tl»e breJte 
ont, aidiotEgh 76 years o£ age, he served as 
m a Massachms^ts’ r^imeat, aihd 
a^cMrwpads a» detk. In the Treasswary de- 
Wafihingtoa. He died kt At^^nst, 

xSdd 
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TOch, like an echo of the song 


'divine 

M Bethlehem breathed above the Holy 
Boy, 

Bore to my ear the Airs of Pales- 


tine, — 

Xot to the poet, but the man I bring 
In friendship’s fearless tiust my offer- 
ing: 

How much it lacks I feel, and thou wilt 
see, 

Yet well I know that thou hast deemed 


with me 

Life all too earnest, and its time too 


short 

For dreamy ease and Fancy’s graceful 
sport ; 

And gilded for thy constant strife with 


wrong, 

Like Nehemiah fighting while he 
wrought 

The broken walls of Zion, even thy 


song 

Hath a rude martial tone, a blow in 
every thought 1 


' THE CYPRESS-TREE OF 
CEYLON. 


O’er them the tropic night-storm s\vept, 
The thunder crashed on rock and 
hill; 

The cloud-fiie on their eye-balls blazed, 
Yet there they waited still 1 

What was the woild without to them ? 
The Moslem’s sunset-call — the dance 

Of Ceylon’s maids, — the passing gleam 
Of battle-flag and lance ? 

They waited for that falling leaf 
Of which the wandeiing Jogees sing • 

Which lends once moie to wintry age 
The greenness of its spring. 

0, if these poor and blinded ones 
In trustful patience wait to feel 

O’er torpid pulse and failing limb 
A youthful freshness steal; 

Shall we, who sit beneath that Tree 
Whose healing leaves of life are shed, 

In answer to the breath of prayer, 

Upon the waiting head ; 

Not to lestore oui failing foiins, 

And build the spirit’s bioken shrine, 

But, on the fainting soul to shed 
A light and life divine ; 


[Ibn Batuta, the celebrated Mussulman 
traveller of the fourteenth century, speaks of a 
cypress-tree in Ceylon, universally held sacred 
by the natives, the leaves of which were said 
to fall only at certain intervals, and he who 
had the happiness to find and eat one of them, 
was restored, at once, to youth and vigour 
The traveller saw several venerable Jogeks, or 
saints, sitting silent and motionless under the 
tree, j^tiently awEuting the falling of a leaf.] 

They sat in silent watchfulness 
The sacred cypress-tree about, 

And, from beneath old wrinkled brows 
Their failing eyes looked out. 


Shall we giw weary in our watch. 

And murmur at the long delay ? 

Impatient of our Fathei's time 
And his appointed way? 

Or shall the stir of outward things 
Allure and claim the Christian’s eye, 

When on the heathen watcher’s ear 
Their powerless murmurs die? 

Alas I a deeper test of faith 
Than prison cell or martyr’s stake 

The self-abasii^ watchfulness 
Of silent prayer may make. 


Gray Age and Sickness waiting there 
Through weary night and lingering 
day,— 

Grim as the idols at their side, 

. I A;pd motionless as they. 


. seeded in the boughs above, 
lifkt Song of Ceylon’s birds was 
^eet; 

m of them the island flow^ers 
lomed brightly their feet. 


We gird us bravely to rebuke 
Our erring brother in the wrong, — 
And in the ear of Pride and Power 
Our warning voice is strong. 

Easier to smite with Peter’s sword 
Than “ watch one hour ” in humbling 
prayer. 

Life’s* ‘‘great things,” like the Syrian ' 
I lord, 

1 Our hearts can do and dare. 



B«t oh ! we shrink from Jordan’s side. 
From waters which alone can save ; 
And murmur for Al>ana’s banks 
And Fharpar’s brighter wave. 


TO , 

WITH A COPY OF VOOLMAH’S JOURNAL.'^ 

‘*Get the writing*; of John "Woolman by 
htaitJ'^Essays of Elia, 


O Thou, who In the garden’s shade 
Didst wake thy weary ones again, 
Who slumbered at that fearful hour 
Forgetful of thy pain ; 

Bend o’er us now, as over them. 

And set our sleep-bound spirits free, 
Tfor leave us slutnl^nng in the watch 
Our souls should keep with Thee ! 


A PKBAM OF SUMMER. 

BtAND as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, tlirough its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The *wow -plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 

Agmu the moasy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 

The foa his hillside cell forsakes. 

The muskrat leaves his nook. 

The blueburd in the meadow brakes 
Is singiitg writh the brook. 

** Bear up, O Mother Nature I ” cry 
Bird, breeze* and streamlet free ; 

** Oor winter voices prc^>he^ 

Of summer days to thee ! 


So, in those winters d the soul. 

By InUer blasts and drear 
' O’erswept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
WiB jsunny days appear. 

Beriviag Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beiteath t^ winter’s snow 
^ , I4e gmms of »mimer Bowers 1 


Is mother dthc Day, 
f The Winter of the Sjurii^ 
fver tAd Decay 

dbovms the suHtoms iaB ; 
(SodC wim lovedi aB has woiks. 



Maiden ! with the fair brown tres'Jes 
Shading o’er thy dreamy eye, 
Floating on thy thoughtful forehead 
Cloud wreaths of its sky. 

Youthful years and maiden beauty, 

Joy with them should still abide, — 
Instinct take the place of Duty, 

L.ove, not Reason, guide. 

Ever in the New rejoicing. 

Kindly beckoning back the Old, 
Turning, with the gift of Midas, 

All things into gold. 

And the passing shades of sadness 
Wearing even a welcome guise, 

As, when some bright lake lies open 
To the sunny skies, 

Every wing of bird above it. 

Every light cloud floating on. 

Glitters like that flashing mirror 
In the selfsame sun. 

But tipon thy youthful forehead 
Something like a shadow lies ; 

And a serious soul is looking 
From thy earnest eyes 

With an early introversion. 

Through the forms of outward things 
Seeking for the subtle essence, 

I And the hidden springs. 

Deeper than the gilded surface 
Hath thy wakeful vision seen, 

I Farther th^ the narrow present 
Have thy joumeyings been. 

Thmi hast midst Life’s empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 
And the low mysterious voices 
Of another clime. 


* John W^man, an emiivsnt prwwhcr ^ tho 
SooeZy of Friends, was bom Sn 1720^ in West 
Jersey, and for s<^ne years worked asajoupl^l; 
mao taSor. He travdSed on 
imW 7 limisM 3 CAinwrica,aa 3 d 
In 1773 be c^jne to Euglaad 
4|ear6c^ meedaus of tlm Frumdst, 
tmaA-pett tet York. ** His religioQ waakm^ltis 
wbofoea^sCoweaDdaU bkmissioimMasekmGL'* 
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All the mysteiy of Being 
Hath upon thy spirit pressed,— 
Thoughts which, like the Deluge wan- 
derer, 

Find no place of rest ; 

That which mystic Plato pondered, 

That which Zeno heaid with awe, 
And the star-rapt Zoioaster 
In his night-watch saw. 

Fiom the douht and darkness springing 
Of the dim, uncertain Past, 

Moving to the dark still shadows 
O’er the Future cast, 

Early hath Life’s mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 
With a deep and strong beseeching : 
What and where is Truth? 

Hollow creed and ceremonial, 

Whence the ancient life hath fled, 

Idle faith unknown to action, j 

Dull and cold and dead. 


Oracles, whose wire-worked meanings, 
Only wake a quiet scorn, — 

Not from these thy seeking spirit 
Hath its answer drawn. 


But, like some tired child at even, 
On thy mother Nature’s breast, 
Thou, methinks, art vainly seeking 
Truth, and peace, and rest. 


O’er that mother’s ru^ed featuies 
Thou art throwing Fancy’s veil, 
l4ght and soft as woven moonbeams, 
Beautiful and frail ! 


O’er the rough chart of Existence, 
Rocks of sin and wastes of woe, 

Soft airs breathe,, and green leaves 
tremble, 

And cold fountains flow. 


Ajid to thee an answer cometh 
From the earth and from the sky, 
And to thee the hills and waters 
Siars reply. 



|-Swfficing answer ^ 

, IJiiQ^OUtwara origin ; 

Naturels many voices 
' ! lieaid within. 


Even as the great Augustine 
Questioned eaith and sea and sky,‘^‘^ 
And the dusty tomes of learning 
And old poesy. 

But his earnest spiiit needed 
More than outward Nature taught, - - 
Moie than blest the poet’s vision" 

Or the sage’s thought. 

Only in the gathered silence 
Of a calm and waiting fiame 
Light and wisdom as from Pleaven 
To the seeker came. 

Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth that inward answer teiul, 

But to works of love and duty 
As our being’s end, — 

Not to idle dreams and trances, 

Length of face, and solemn tone, 

But to Faith, in daily striving 
And performance shown. 

Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit w^hicli within 
Wiestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 

And without, with tireless vigour, 
Steady heart, and weapon stiong, 

In the power of truth assailing 
Eveiy form of wrong.. 

Guided thus, how passing lovely 
Is the track of Woolman’s feet ' 

And his brief and simple record 
How serenely sweet ! 

O’er life’s humblest duties throwing 
Light the earthling never knew. 
Freshening all its daik waste places, 

As with Hermon’s dew. 

All which glows in Pascal’s pages, - 
All which sainted Guion soughf, 

Or the blue-eyed German Rahel 
Half-unconscious taught 

Beauty, such as Goethe pictured. 

Such as Shelley dreamed of, shed 
Living warmth and starry brightness 
Round that poor man’s head. 

Not a vain and cold ideal. 

Not a poet’s dream alone, 

But a presence warm and real. 

Seen and felt and known. 
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When the red right-hand of slaughter 
Moulders with the steel it swung, 
Vljen the name of seer and poet 
Dies on Memory^s tout^e, ^ 


AH bright thoughts and pure shall 
gather 

Hound that meek and suffering one,-;- 
Gkmous, like the srer*seen angel 
Standing in the sun ! 


Take the good man's l>ook and ponder 
What its pages say to thee, — 
Blessed as the hand of healing 
May its lesson be. 

If it c«ily serves to strengthen 
Yearnings for a higher good, 

Fewr the fount of living vmters 
A^nd diviner food ; 

If the jpridc of human reason 
Feem its meek and still rebuke, 
< 2 Kaihng like the eye of Peter 
From the Just Oise’s look !— 


If with readier ear thou heedest 
, What the Inward Teaeher saith, 
Uhtenisg with a willing spirit 
And a chiidUke faith, — 


Tkm imytsi live to bless the giver, 
■Whoy himsdf but frail and wieak, 
Wentd at Icaist the highest welfare 
^ Of anotlicr seek ; 


A»d his gift, though poor and lowly 
It mg^ seem to ot wr eyes, 

Yfii may prove an angel holy 
la a guise. 


i 

, UCGGSTTS MONUMENT.* 

I* 

^ ^ die toaibK of thfi proph«i&.'* 

wMtt o’er him I It is 

.Will 


witP^a iodESd him in kmg 

Miw wt flivSER 



And planted in the pathway of his 
life 

The ploughshares of 3^our hatred hot 
from hell, 

Who clamoured down the bold re- 
former when 


He pleaded for his captive fello\\- 
men, 

Who spurned him in the market-place, 
and sought 

Within thy walls, St. Tammany, to 
hind 

In party chains, the free and honest 
thought. 

The angel utterance of an upright 
mind, 

Well is it now that o’er his grave 3*0 
raise 


The stony tribute of 3’our tardy praise, 
For not alone that pile shall tell to 
Fame 

Of the brave heart beneath, but of the 
builders^ shame I 


FORGIVENESS. 

My heart was hea\7, for its trust had 
been^ 

Abused, its kindness answered with 
foul wrong ; 

.So, taming gloomily from my fellow- 
men, 

One summer Sabbath day T strolled 
among 

The green mounds of the village burial- 
place ; 

Where, ^jondering how all liuman 
love and hate 

Find one sad level ; and how, soon 
or kte. 

Wronged and wrongdoer, each with 
. meekened face, 

And cold hands folded over a still 
heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our com- 
mon grave,. 


the editorship of the ./VJrw I'VrA Even-. 

He Tw ts the aotfaor of maany literary 
vents, and in 1840 was a] 
tyy toiM lUpubUc of 
wdN awkitig pr^uuradons for his i 
|tog«Te jgre» |Mronrii»eofabnSiaaton^ _ ^ 
poe^ ‘*the eartii 

jftay r*0^ mm ^tgre to ts well kwwa. 



WHAT THE VOICE SAW. 


Whither all footsteps tend, whence 
none depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
Our common sorrow, like a mighty 
wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling 
I foigave ! 


WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 

tlADDENED by Earth’s wrong and evil, 
“ Lord ! ” I ciied in sudden iie, 
■‘From thy right hand, clothed with 
thunder, 

Shake the bolted fire ! 

"‘Love is lost, and Faith is dying ; 

With the brute the man is sold ; 

\nd the dropping blood of labour 
Hardens into gold. 

“Here the dying wail of Famine, 

There the battle’s gioan of pain ; 

And, in silence, smooth-faced Mammon 
Reaping men like grain. 

“ ‘ Where is God, that we should fear 
Him?’ 

Thus the earth-born Titans say : 

‘God ! if thou art living, heai us I ’ 

Thus the weak ones pray.’’^ 

“Thou, the patient Heaven upbraid- 
ing,” 

Spake a solemn voice within ; 

“ ■W’'eaTy of our Lord’s forbearance, 

Ad thou free from sin ? 

"Tearless brow to Him uplifting, 

* Canst thou for his thunders call, 
Knowing that to guilt’s attraction 
Evermore they fall? 

" Know’st thou not all gems of evil 
In thy heart await their time? 

Not thyself, hut God’s restraining 
Stays their growth of crime. 

jBp fast thou boast, 0 child of weak- 

^BP^^sons of wrong and strife, 

.strong temptations planted 
thy path of life? 


“ Thou hast seen two streamlets gush- 
ing 

From one fountain, clear and free. 

But by widely varying channels 
wSearcliing for the sea. 

‘ ‘ Glideth one through greenest valleys, 
Kissing them with lips still sweet ; 
One, mad i oaring down the moun- 
tains, 

Stagnates at their feet. 

“ Is it choice whereby the Paisee 
Kneels before his mothei’s fire? 

In his black tent did the Taitar 
Choose his wandering sue? 

“ He alone, whose hand is bounding 
Human power and human will, 
Looking through each soul’s surroutid- 
ing, 

Knows its good or ill. 

“For thyself, while wrong ana sorrow 
Make to thee their sti-ong appeal, 
Cowaid wert thou not to utter 
What the heart must feel. 

“ Earnest words must needs be spoken 
, When the warm heait bleeds or 
bums 

With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
' For the w’ronged, by turns, 

“ But, by all thy nature’s w^akne 
Hidden faults and follies known, 

Be thou, in rebukii^ evil. 

Conscious of thine own. 

“Not the less shall stem-eyed Duty 
To thy lips her trumpet set, 

But with hai^er blasts shall mingle 
Wailings of regret.” 

Cease not, Voice of holy speaking, 
Teachei sent of God, be near. 
Whispering through the day’s cool 
silence, 

Let my spirit hear ! 

So, when thoughts of evil-doers 
Waken scorn, or liatred move, 

Shall a mournful fellow-feehng 
Temper all with love 
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WORSHIP. 


WORSHIP. 

"Pure tension, »nd unUefilcd, before God 
tbe Fathw »* this ; To visit the widows 

«itd the fiMiherless in their affliaion, and to 

kei^ himself unspotted from the w«rld."— 

Jmmn t. v%. 

The Paigan*s myths through marble 
lips arc spken, 

And ghosts of old Beliefs still flit and 
moan 

Kocind fane and altar overthrovm and 
broken, 

OV tree-grown barrow and gray ring 
of stone. 

Blind Faith had martyrs in those old 
high places, 

The Syrian hill grove and the Druid’s 
Wood, 

With mothers offering to the Fiend s 
erohcaccs 

Bcme of their bone, and blood of their 
own blood. 

Ited albus, kindling through that night 
of enor, 

Smoked with warm blood beneath the 
emd eye 

Of kwiess Power and sanguinary Ter- 
ror, 

Thioi^^ on the circle of a pitiless 
sky; 

Beneath whose baleful shadow, over- 
casting 

Ail heaven above, and blighting earth 
below, 

The scowrge grew red, the lip grew 
' pale with fasting, 

Asid snan’s oUatkin was his fear and 
woe! 

TWi throni^ great temples swelled the 
dtoal moaning 

" ^ ^life-like musk and sepnkhml 
o’er OGcnlt syinb<ds 

SwEitf their white censers in thebur- 

. ' dined air; 

)|e H fife o( limstJa, and the 


As if his car could bend, with childibh 
favour, 

To the poor flattery of the organ keys ! 

Feet red from war- fields trod the church 
aisles holy, 

With trembling reverence : and the 
oppiessor there, 

Kneeling befoie his priest, abased and 
lowly, 

Crushed human hearts beneath his 
knee of prayer. 

Not such the sendee the benignant 
Father 

Requireth at his earthly cliildren’s 
hands : 

Not the poor offering of vain rites, but 
rather 

The simple duty man from man de- 
mands. 

For Earth he asks it : the full joy of 
Heaven 

Knoweth no change of waning or in- 
crease ; 

The great heart of the Infinite beats 
even, 

Untroubled flows the river of his 
peace. 

He asks no taper lights, on high sur^ 
rounding 

The priestly altar and the saintly 
grave, 

No dolorous chant nor organ music 
sounding, 

Nor incense clouding up the twilight 
nave. 

For he whom Jesus loved hath truly 
spoken : 

The holier worship which he deigns 
to bless 

Restores tlie lost, and binds the spirit 
broken, 

And feeds the widow and the father- 
less ! 

Types of our human weakness and our 
sorrow! 

Wholives unhaunted by his loved ones 
dead ? 

Who, with vain longing, seeketfi 

borrow 'W 

Fromahong^ eyes the home lights 
1 which Save ied? 


THE DEMON OF THE STUDY. 
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: ;<|>r:other man ! fold to thy^ heart thy 
‘ brother; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God 
; is there ; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 
smile a hymn, each kindly deed 
a prayer. 


But the demon that cometli day by day 
To my quiet room and fireside nook, 
Where the casement light falls dim and 
giay 

On faded painting and ancient book, 
Is a sorrier one than any whose names 
Are chronicled well by good king James. 


Follow with reverent steps the great 
example 

' Of Him whose holy work was “doing 
good;” 

Sosliall the wide earth seem our Fa- 
ther’s temple. 

Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 

Then shall all shackles fall ; the stormy 
clangour 

Of wild war music o’er the earth shall 
cease ; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of 
angei, 

And in its ashes plant the tree of peace. 


THE BEMON OF THE STUDY. 


No bearer of burdens like Caliban, 

No runner of errands like Ariel, 

He comes in the shape of a fat old man. 
Without lap of knuckle 01 pull oi 
bell; 

And when he comes, or whither he 
goes, 

1 know as I do of the ivind which blows. 

A stout old man with a greasy hat 
Slouched heavily down to his dark, ^ 
red nose, 

And two gi'ay eyes enveloped in fat, p 
Looking through glasses with non 
bows. 

Read ye, and heed ye, and ye who can, 

Guard well your doors from that old 
man ! 


'The Brownie sits in the Scotchman’s 
room. 

And eats his meat and diinks his ale, 
And beats the maid with her unused 
broom, 

And the lazy lout with his idle flail, 
lut he sweeps the floor and thieshes 
the com, 

And hies him away eie the break of 
dawn. 


He comes with a caieless “ How d’ ye 
do?” 

And seats himself in my elbow-chaii ; 

And my morning paper and pamphlet 
new 

Fall forthwith under his special care, 

And he wipes his glasses and clears his 
throat, 

And, button by button, unfolds his coat. 


The shade of Denmark fled from the 
snn, 

And the Cocklane ghost from the 
^ ^ baraloft cheer, 

fiend of Faust was a faitlifiil one, 
l^.^[nppa’s demon wrought in feai, 
Ilia devil of Martin Luther sat 
the^out monk’s side in social chat. 

e Old Man of the Sea, on the neck 
^ of him 

seven times crossed the deep, 

* t^$ely each lean and withered 

lightmare in one’s sleep, 
tk of the wine, and Sinbad 

weight from his back at last. 



And then he reads from paper and book. 
In a low and husky asthmatic tone, 
With the stolid sameness of posture and 
look 

Of one who reads to himself alone ; 
And hour after hour on my senses come 
That husky wheeze and that dolorous 
hum. 


The price of stocks, the auction sales, 
The poet’s song and the lover’s glee, 
The horrible murders, the seaboard 
gales, 

The marriage list, and the Jeu (Te- 
sprit, 

All reach ray ear in the selfsame tone, — 
I shudder at each, hut the fiend reads 
on! 
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O, sweet as ihe lapse of water at noon 
0*er the niossy roots of some forest 
tree, 

The sigh of the winrl in the woo<ls of 
June, 

Or sounil of flutes o’er a moonlight 
sea, 

Or the low soft music, perchance, which 
seems 

To float through the slumbering singei’s 
dreams 

'yo sweet, so dear is the silvery tone. 

Of her in whose features I bometimes 
look, 

Is I sit at eve hy her side alone, 

And we read by turns from the self- 
same book, — 

tomts talc perhap:^ of the olden time, 

HMie lover’s romance or quaint old 
rhyme, 

rhen when the story is one of woe, — 
Some prisoner’s plaint through his 
d«ngeon-bar, 

[Icrblueeye glistens with tears, and low 
Her voice sinks down like a moan 
afar; 

Attd I seem to hear that prisoner’s wail, 

And his face looks on me worn and pale. 

And^when she reads some merrier song, 
Her voice is glad as an April bird’s, 

Aiid when the tale is of war and wTong, 
A trumpet s summons is in her words, 

And the mdi of the hosts I seem to hear. 

And see the tossing of plume and 
spear !— 

O, pity iftft then, when, day by day. 
The stout flend darkens my parlour 
door ; 

And reads me perchance the selfsame 
hgf 

Whieli melted in musici the night 
before, 

Fkmn bps as the bps of Hylas sweet. 

And moved Kite twin roses which 
se|Ayrs meet! 

Wf lioor with a nervons trend, 
t inhistle and lattgh and «ang and 

f Ihmmdb wy cane above his head* 

mir the fite.to roast him 

>lL*iS- k-i. 


1 topple ^ chairs, and drum on the 
panlf 

And press my hands on my cai s in \ain ! 

I’ve studied Glanville and James the 
wise. 

And u izard black-letter tomes which 
treat 

Of demons of every name and size. 
Which a Christian man is presumed 
to meet, 

But never a hint and never a line 
Can I find of a reading fiend like mine. 

IVe crossed the Psalter with Brady and 
Tate, 

And laid the Primer above them all, 
I’ve nailed a horseshoe over the giate, 
And hung a "■wig to my parlour wall 
Once worn by a learned Judge, they say. 
At Salem court in the ■witchcraft day I 

“ Conjuro scderaihsime^ 

A hire ad iuuni loeu7Ji / ’* — still 
Like a visible nightmare he sits by me, — 
The exorcism has lost its skill ; 

And I hear again in my haunted loom 
The husky wheeze and the dolorous 
hum! 

Ah ! — commend me to Mary Magdalen 
With her sevenfold plagues, — to the 
wandering Jew, 

To the terrors which haunted Orestes 
when 

The funeshis midnight curtains drew, 
But charm him off, ye who charm him 
can, 

That reading demon, that fat old 
man ! 


THE PUMPKIN. 

O GHEENLY and fair in tlie lands o* 
the sun. 

The vines of the gourd and the rich 
melon run. 

And the rock and the tree and the cot- 
tage enfold. 

With brc«id leaves all greenness and 
blossoms all gold, 

like that which Nineveh’s prophet 
once ^ew, 

WliBks he Waited to know that his wam- 



ENGLAND Legend. 




AnS longed for the stor^cloud, and 
listened in vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red 
fire-rain. 

On the banks of the Xenil the dark 
Spaliish maiden 

Comes up with the fruit of the tangled 
vine laden ; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to 
behold 

Through orange-leaves shining the broad 
spheies of gold ; 

Vet with dearer delight from his home 
mthe Noith, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yankee 
looks forth, 

Where crook-necks are coiling and yel- 
low fruit shines, 

And the sun of September melts down 
on his vines. 


Then thanks for thy present!— non 
sweeter or better 

E’er smoked fiom an oven or circled 
platter ! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pasti 
more fine. 

Blighter eyes never watched o’er i 
baking, than thine I 

And the prayer, which my mouth is to 
full to expiess, 

Swells my heal t that thy shadow ma 
never be less, 

That the days of thy lot may be lengtl 
ened below, 

And the fame of thy woith like a piimi 
kin-vine grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its lai 
sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fair as thy 
Pumpkin pie I 


Ah ! on Thanksgiving day, when from 
East and from West, 

From North and from South come the 
pilgiim and guest, 

When the gray-haired New-Englander 
sees round his boaid 
The old broken links of affection re- 
stored, 

Wlien the care- wearied man seeks his 
mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the 
girljsmiled befoie, 

What moistens the lip and whatbright- 
* ens the eye ? 

Wha| calls back the past, like the rich 
Pumpkin pie ? 

0,— fruit loved of boyhood !— the old 
days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and 
, brown nuts were falling ! 

When wild, ugly faces we Carved in its 
^ skin, 

ffifeitng out through the dark with a 
candle within ! 

. Whesn we laughed round the cofn-heap, 
I “ ' with hearts all in tune, 

s'tljir (;dlair a broad pumpkin, — our lan- 
^ ' tern the moon, 

tales of the ihiry who travelled 
% ' f like steam, 

III ^’'^unjtpkiji-sbfell coach, with two rats 
larherteaml 


EXTRACT FROM “A NEW 
ENGLAND LEGEND.” 

How has New England’s romance flet 
Even as a vision of the morning ! 

Its rites foredone, — its guardians 
dead, — 

Its priestesses, bereft of dread, 
Waking the veriest urchin’s scorning 
Gone like the Indian wizard’s yell 
And fire-dance round the magic rod 
Forgotten like the Druid’s spell 
At moonrise by his holy oak ! 

No more along the shadowy glen, 
Glide the dim ghosts of muidered men 
No more the unquiet churchyard dead 
Glimpse upw'ard from their turfy bed, 
Startling the traveller, late and lone 
As, on some night of starless weather. 
They silently commune togethei-, 

Each sitting on his own head-stone 
The roofless house, decayed, deserted. 
Its living tenants all departed, 

No longer rings with midnight revel 
Of witch, or ghost, or goblin evil ; 

No pale blue flame sends out its flashe 
Through creviced roof and shattere 
sashes 1 

The witch-grass round the hazel sprinf 
May shaiply to the night-air sing, 

But there no more shall withered hags 
Refresh at ease their broomstick nags, 
Or taste those hazel-shadowed waters 
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As beverage meet for Satan’s daughters; 
No more their mimic tones be heard, — 
H>e mew- of cat, — the chirp of bird, — 
Shiill blending with the hoarser laugh- 
ter 

Of the fell demon following after ! 

The cautious goodman nails no more 
A horseshoe on his outer door, 

Xest some unseemly hag should fit 
To his own mouth her bridle-bit, — 
llie goodwife’s churn no more refuses 
Its wonted culinary uses 
Until, with heated needle burned, 

The witch has to her place returned ! 
(htr witches are no longer old 
And wrinkled beldames, Satan- sold, 
young and gay and laughing crea- 
tures, I 

^ith the heart’s sunshine on their fea- 
^ tures — 

l^ieir sorcery — the light which dances 
Where the raised lid unveils its glances ; 
Or that low-breathed and gentle tone, 
TTus music of Love’s twnTight hours. 
Sod, dreamlike, as a fairy’s moan 
Above ho: nightly closing flowers. 
Sweeter than that which sighed of yore, 
Aloog the charmed Ausonian shore ! 
Even she, our own weird heroine, 

Sole Pythoness of ancient Lynn, 
Sieepscalmly whemethe l iving laid her; 
Aisd the wide realm of sorcery. 

Left hy its latest mistress free, 

Hath found no gray and &killed in- 
vader s 


So perfehed Albion’s “glaramarye,” 
With him in Melrose Abbey sleeping. 
His chaimed torch beside his knee, 
Tlial even dead himself might see 
The magic scroll within bis keeping, 
Aasd now our modem Yankee sees 


Noe on aei tt, i^Bs, iWMr mysteries ; 
Ami amove, bedow, around, 

ONTIile or death, of sight or sound. 
"Whmtxftr Its mimctt or look. 
Ids terror or surpme,-— 

M aemniiiig to his Inaowiiig em 

Or “♦Wdjstftf’s Spfd&^Book,’^ 


A luminous belt, a mwty light, 
Beyoi^j^^ dark pine bluffs and wastes 
sandy gray. 

The tremulous shadow of the Sea ! 

Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and tree. 
Still as a picture, clear and free, 
With varying outline mark the coast 
for miles around. 

On — on — we tread with loose-flung 
rein 

Our seaward way. 

Through, dark-green fields and blos- 
soming grain, 

Where the wild brier rose skirts the 
lane. 

And bends above our heads the flower- 
ing locust spray. 

Ha ! like a kind hand on my brow 
Comes his fresh breeze, 

Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 
While through my being seems to 
flow 

The breath of a new life, — the healing 
of the seas 1 

Now rest we, where this grassy mound 
His feet hath set 

In the gi eat waters, which have bound 
His granite ankles greenly round 
With long and tangled moss, and weeds 
with cool spray wCf. 

Good-by to pain and care ! I 
Mine ease to-day : 

Here where these sunny w'aters break. 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary 
thoughts away. ^ 

I draw a freer breath — I seem. 

Like all I see — * 

Waves in the sun— the white-^s^^ed 
gleam 

Of s^-birds in the slanting beam — 
And iar-off sails which flit before the 
south-wind free. 


HAMPTON BEACH. 



So when Time’s veal shall fall asunder, 
^The jsqol may kne^ 

KotefCal daan^ nor siaddaa wonder, 
Nordh^ t|i6 we^t oCuayeteay under. 
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But with t^upward rise, and with the 
vastness grow. 

And all we shrink from now may seem 
No new revealing ; 

Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream 
TThe loved and cherished Past upon the 
new life stealing. 

Serene and mild the untried light 
May have its dawning ; 

^ ^And, as in summer’s northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 

The sunset hues of Time blend with 
the soul’s new morning. 

I sit alone ; in foam and spray 
Wave after wave 

^ Breaks on the locks which, stern and 
gray, 

Shoulder the broken tide away, 

Or murmurs hoarse and strong through 
mossy cleft and cave. 

What heed I of the dusty land 
And noisy town? 

I see the mighty deep expand 
From itswhiteline of glimraeiing sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer 
/ waves shuts down ! 

In listless quietude of mind, 

I yield to all 

The c^iige of cloud and wave and 
wind, 

^ passiVe on the flood reclined, 

1 l&lder with the waves, and with them 
rise and fall. 

^ But look, thou di-eamer !— wave and 
ashore 

^ In shadow lie ; 

3 night-wind warns me back once 
f ' more 

where, my native hill-tops o’er, 
Kke an arch of fire the glowing 
^ sunset sky. 


So then, beach, bluf^ and wave, fare- 
well ! 

I bear with me 

No token stone nor glittering shell, 

' nBut long and oft shall Memory tell 
M this Mef thoughtful hour of musing 
by the Sea. 


LINES, 

ACCOMPANYING MANUSCRIPTS PRESENTED TO 
A FRIEND. 

’Tis said that in the Holy Land 
The angels of the place have blessed 
The pilgrinTs bed of desert sand, 

Like Jacob’s stone of rest. 

That down the hush of Syrian skies 
Some sweet-voiced saint at twilight 
sings 

The song whose holy symphonies 
Are beat by unseen wings ; 

Till staiting from his sandy bed, 

The wayworn wanderer looks to see 
The halo of an angel’s head 
Shine through tlie tamarisk-tree. 

So through the shadows of my way 
Thy smile hath fallen soft and clear, 
So at the weary close of day 
Hath seemed thy voice of cheer. 

That pilgrim pressing to his goal 
May pause not for the vision’s sake, 
Yet all fair things within his soul 
The thought of it shall wake : 

The graceful palm-tree by the well, 
Seen on the fer honzon’s nm ; 

The dark eyes of the fleet gazelle, 

Bent timidly on him ; 

Each pictured saint, whose golden hair 
Streams sunlike through the convent’s 
gloom ; 

Pale shrines of martyrs young and fair. 
And loving Mary’s tomb ; 

And thus each tint or shade which falls 
From sunset cloud or waving tree, 
Along my pilgrim path, recalls 
The pleasant thought of thee. 

Of one in sun and shade the same, ^ 
In weal and woe my steady friend, 
Whatever hy that holy name 
The angels comprehend. 

Not blind to faults and follies, thou 
Hast never failed the good to see, 
Nor judged by one unseemly bough 
The unward-stru£2linfi: tree. 
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These light leaves at thy feet 1 lay,— 
Poor comnaon thoughts on common 
things. 

Which time is shaking, day by day, 
Like feathers from his wings, — 

Chance shootings from a frail life-tree, 
To nurturing care but little known. 

Their gooil was ^lartly learned of thee, ■ 
Thtve folly is my own. j 

That tree still clasps the kindly mould, 
Its leaves still drink the twilight dew, 

jVod weaving iU pale green with gold. 
Still shines the sunlight through. 

There still the morning zephyrs play. 
And there at times the spring bird 
sings, 

And mossy trunk and fading spray 

^ Arc flowered with glossy wings. 

Vet, even in genial sun and rain, 

Hoot, brandi, ai^ leaflet fail and fade; 

Tl»e wanderer on its lonely plain 
Erdoi^ idudl miss its shade, 

O friciid beloved, whose carious skill 
Keeps bright the last year’s leaves 
and ^wers, 

With wanan, glad summer thoughts to 

fiU 

The cold, dark, winter hours ! 

Pressed <m thy heart, the leaves I bring 
May well defy the wintry cold, 

Until, in Heaven’s eternal spring, 
li£e*8 fldrer ones unfold. 


THE REWARD. 

Who, looking backward from his man- 
hood’s prime, 

' Sees Hot the spectre of his misspent time? 
^ ^ And, through the shade 

OHwMexml c ypi ' ess planted thick behind, 
whisper on the 

f wind 

Fh osa Ids loved dead? 

Wf HO htwee of psswon^s evi! 
flonpi? 

tAwMI flhy O tenriMe Re- 
JP^ ^ ^ ismory’s 


At times, a sad and half-ieluctant look, 
K^retful of the Past ? 

Alas! — the evil which w*e fain would 
shun 

We do, and leave the wished- for good 
undone : 

Our strength to-day 

Is but to-morrow’s weakness, pi one to 
fall; 

Poor, blind, unprofitable serv’ants all 
Are w'e alway. ^ 

Yet who, thus looking backward o’er 
his years, 

Feels not bis eyelids wet with grateful 
tears, 

If he hath been 

Permitted, w'eak and sinful as he w'as,^ 

To cheer and aid, in some ennobhn| 

I cause, 

His fellow-men ? 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let irt 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin, — 
If he hath lent 

Strength to the weak, and, in an houi 
of need, 

Over the suffering, mindless of his creec 
Or home, hath bent. 


He hath not lived in vain, and while he 
gives 

The praise to Him, in^iiihoi^lie moves 
and lives, ^ 

With thankful 

He gazes backward, an^i^h ho^ hi 
fore, 

Knowing that from his works hej 
more 

Can henceforth part, 

V 


RAPHAEL. 




I SHALL not soon forget that sig^ fegr,^ 
The glow of autumn’s westerjp^Mp 
A hazy warmth, a dreamy light, « ^ 
On Raphael’s picture lay. 


It was a simple print I saw, 

The fair face of a musing boy ; 
Yet, while I gazed, a sense of awe 
Seemed blending with my joy. 

A print : — the graceful flow 
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And fresh young lip and cheek, and 
brow 

Unmarked and clear, were there. 

Vet through its sweet and calm repose 
I saw the inward spirit shine ; 

It was as if before me rose 
The white veil of a shi me. 

As if, as Gothland’s sage has told, 

The hidden life, the man within, 
l^ssevered from its frame and mould, 
By mortal eye were seen. 

Was it the lifting of that eye, 

The w’aving of that pictured hand? 

^ Loose as a cloud- wreath on the sky, 

^ 1 saw the walls expand. 

The narrow room had vanished, — space, 
Broad, luminous, remained alone, 
I'hrough which all hues and shapes of 
grace 

And beauty looked or shone. 


Aiound the mighty master came 
Themarvels which his pencil wrought, 
Those miracles of power whose fame 
Is wide as human thought. 


There drooped thy more than mortal 
face, 

O Motke^ beautiful and mild I 
EnfoIdiiMffMfkpe dear embrace 
^ T^y and thy Child \ 

T^s^t brow of the Desert John ; 

’fpe awful glory of that day 
When all the Father’s brightness shone 
Throw|[h manhood’s veil of clay. 

gray prophet forms, and wild 
j^rk visions of the days of old, 
^ Spj Usweetly woman’s beauty smiled 
locks of brown and gold ! 


There Fomarina’s fair young face 
Once more upon her lover shone, 
Whose model of an angel’s grace 
He borrowed from her own. 


Slow passed that vision from, my view, 
But not the lesson which it taught ; 
The Mft, calm shadows which it threw 
Still rested on my thought t 


The truth, that painter, bard, and sage. 
Even in Earth’s cold and changeful 
clime, 

Plant for their deathless heritage 
The fmits and flowers of time. 

We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our Future’s atmosphcie 
With sunshine or w'lth shade. 

The tissue of the Life to be 

We weave w'ith colours all our own. 

And ill the field of Destiny 
We leap as we have sown. 

Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered heie. 

And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The Past shall reappear. « 

Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died ? 

Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 
Has vanished from his side? 

0 no ! — We live our life aga’n ; 

Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 

The pictures of the Past remain, — 
Man’s works shall follow him 1 


LUCY HOOPER.«7 

They tell me, Lucy, thou art dead, — 
That all of thee we loved and che- 
rished • 

Has with thy summer roses pe- 
rished ; 

And left, as its young beauty fled, 

An ashen memory in its stead, — 

The twilight of a parted day 

Whose fading light is cold and vain; 
The heart’s faint echo of a strain 
Of low, sweet music passed away. 

That true and loving heart, — that gift 
Of a mind, earnest, clear, profound, ,, ^ 
Bestowing, with a glad unthrift, * 
Its sunny light on all around. 

Affinities which only could 
Cleave to the pure, the true, and good ; 
And sympathies which found no rest, 
Save with the loveliest and best. 

Of them— of thee— remains there naught 
But sorrow in the mourner’s breast ?— 

A shadow in the land of thought ? 
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LVCY HOOPER, 


Ko Even viy weak and trembling 

faith I 

Cam lift for thee the veil which doubt ; 
And human fear have drawn about j 
The all-aw*aiting iiccne of death. ; 


Even as thou wa^t I see thee still ; j 
And, save the absence of all ill j 

And pain and weariness, which liere ! 
fkimmoned the sigh or wrung the 
tear, j 

The same as when, two summer--. 

back, i 

Beside our childhood’s Merrimack, ! 

I saw thy dark eye wander o’er I 

Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore, | 

Aivd heard thy low, soft voice alone | 
Midst lapse of waters, and the tone 
^ pine-leaves by the west-wind blown, 
'Incre’s not a charm of soul or brow, — 
Of all we knew and loved in thee, — . 
But lives in holier beauty now, ' 

Baptized in unmortahiy 1 
Not mine the sad and freeing dream 
Of souls that, with their earthly 
mould. 

Cast olT the loves and joys of old,— 
Unbodied, — like a pale moonbeam, 

As pure, as passionless, and cold ; 
Nor mine the nope of India’s son. 

Of slumbering in oblivion’s res^ 
life’s myriads blending into one, — 

In bhmk annihilation blest ; 
Busl-aioins of the infinite, — 

Sparks scattered from the central light, 
Ajb&. winning back through mmtal 

pain 

, VT 

Toeir old unomsciousness again. 

No t— I have friends in Spirit Eand, — 
Not shadows in a shadowy band. 

Not «Vferr, but tArmsehks are they. 
And still I t^k of them the same 
Am a^hen the Master’s summons c&me ; 
tlMor chaz^— the holy mom-iight 
hiealctng 

tUpeolhedreftiiHWornsleeper, waking — 

' A dwnge feom twilight Into <ky. 


They^re lathee nddst the household 
gsawsai, 

hithesv heotibw, sister Ke; 
Biio«r Bmmf the bine waves, 
. ite tlie 
“ hmimmh h sadness read 


And blessed and hallo w’ed with hei 
prayer 

The turf laid lightly o’er thee there. 
That church, whose rites and liturg}', 
SubHme and old, were truth to thee, 
Undoubted to thy bosom taken, 

As symbols of a faith unshaken. 

Even I, of simpler view's, could feel 
The beauty of thy trust and zeal ; 

And, owning not thy creed, could see 
How deep a truth it seemed to thee, ^ 
And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
O’er all, a colouring of its own. 

And kindled up, intense and w'arm, 

A life m every rite and form, 

As, when on Chebar’s banks of old, 
The Hebrew’s gorgeous vision rolled, 

A spirit filled the vast machine, — 

A life “vnthin the wheels” was seen. 

Farewell I A little time, and w*e 
Who knew thee well, and loved thee 
here. 

One after one shall follow thee 
As pilgrims through the gate ol 
fear 

Which opens on eternity. 

Vet shall we cherish not the less 
All that is left our hearts meanw'hile; 
The memory of thy loveliness 

Shall round our weary pathway smile, 
like moonlight when the sun has set, — 
A sweet and tender radiante yet. 
Thoughts of thy clear-eyed sense of 

duly* . * 

Thy generous scorn of all;thin^ 
wrong, — 

The truth, the strength, the graceful 
beauty 

Which blended in thy song. 

All lovely things, by thee belovdd, ' *” 
Shall whisper to our h^rts of theef 
These green hills, where thy chiJdhcj^ 
roved, — 

Yon river winding to the sea, — 

The sunset light of autumn eves 
Refiectii^ on the deep, still floods, 
Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling 
leaves 

Of rainbow-tinted woods, — 

TIsese, in our view, shall henceforth take 
A tenderer meaning for thy sake ; 
And ail thou kxvedst of earth and sky. 
Seem sacred to thy memory. 
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A LAMENT. 

“The parted spirit, 

Knoweth it not our sorrow ? Answereth not 
It:> blessing; to our tears? ” 

The circle is broken, — one seat is 
forsaken, — 

One bud from the tree of our friendship 
is shaken, — 

One heart from among us no longer 
‘ shall thrill 

With joy in our gladness, or grief in 
our ill. 

W eep ! — lonely and lowly are slumber- 
ing now 

The light of her glances, the pride of 
her brow, 

Weep ! — ^sadly and long shall we listen 
in vain 

To hear the soft tones of her welcome 
again. 

Give our tears to the dead I For hu- 
manity's claim 

From its silence and darkness is ever 
the same ; 

The hope of that world whose exist- 
ence is bliss I 

3Iay not stifle the tears of the mourners 
of this. 

For, oh 1 if one glance the freed spirit 
can throw 

On the scene of its troubled probation 
below. 

Than the pride of the marble, the 
pomp of the dead. 

To that glance will be dearer the tears 
which we shed, 

*0, who can forget the mild light of her 
, smile, 

Over lips moved with music and feeling 
the while — 

The eye’s deep enchantment, dark, 
dream-like, and clear, 

In the glow of its gladness, the shade 
of its tear. 

And the charm of her features, while 
over the whole 

Played the hues of the heart and the 
sunshine of soul, — 

And die tones of her voice, like the 
music which seems 


Mui-mured low in our ears by the 
Angel of dreams ! 

But holier and dearer our memories 
hold 

Those trea^res of feeling, more precious 
than gold, — 

The love and the kindness and pity 
which gave 

Fresh flowers for the bridal, green 
wreaths for the grave 1 

The heart ever open to Charity’s claim, 

Unmoved from its purpose by censure 
and blame. 

While vainl}' alike on her eye and her 
ear 

Fell the scorn of the heartless, the 
jesting and jeer. 

How true to our hearts was that beauti- 
ful sleeper 1 

With smiles for the joyful, with tears 
for the weeper ! — 

Yet, evermore prompt, whether mourn- 
ful or gay, 

With warnings in love to the passing 
astray. 

For, though spotless herself, she could 
sorrow for them 

Who sullied with evil the spirit’s pure 
gem; 

And a sigh or a tear could the erring 
reprove. 

And the sting of reproof was still tem- 
pered by love. 

As a cloud of the sunset, slow melting 
in heaven, 

As a star that is lost when the dayHght 
is given. 

As a glad dream of slumber, which 
wakens in bliss, 

She hath passed to the world of the 
holy from this. 


GONE. 

Aitother hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given ; 

And glows once more with Angel-steps 
The path which reaches Heaven. 
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THE LAKE-SIDE, 


Our young and gentle friend, whose smile j 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amid th§ frosts of autumn time 
Has left us with the flowers. 

N'o paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay ; 

No shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell round our sister’s way. 

The l^ht of her young life went down. 
As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star, — 

Clear, suddenly, and still. 

As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 
Eternal as the sky ; 

And like the brook’s low song, her 
voice, — 

A sound which could not die. 

And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere. 

To give to Heaven a Shining One, 

■y^o walked an Angel here. 

The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew ; 

And good thoughts, where her footsteps 
pressed 

Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book ; 

The measure of a blessed hymn. 

To which our hearts could move ; 

The breathing of an inward psalm ; 

A canticle of love. 

We miiK her in the place of prayer. 

And by the hearth-fire’s light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 

more her sweet Good-night ! ” 

There seetm a shadow on the day, 

Hqr smile no Icwiger cheers ; 

A dimness m. the stars of night, 
like eyes that look throt^h tears, 

ijkldae imhp dmr 

recondled ; 
tsicm kmEue his 


Fold her, 0 Father ! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong. 

And her dear memory serve to m.T.ke 
Our faith in Goodness stiong. 

And grant that she who, trembling, 
here 

Distrusted all her powers. 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well-beloved ofouis. 


THE LAKE-SIDE. 

The shadows round the inland sea 
Are deepening into night ; 

Slow up thy slopes of Ossipee 
They chase the lessening light. 

Tired of the long day’s binding heat, 

I rest my languid eye, 

I,ake of the Hills ! where, cool, and 
sweet, 

Thy sunset waters lie I 

Along the sky, in wavy lines, 

O’er isle and reach and bay, 
Green-belted with eternal pines, 

The mountains stretch away. 

Below, the maple masses sleep 
Where shore with water blends, 
While midway on the tranquil deep 
The evening light descends. 

So seemed it when yon hill’s red crown, 
Of old, the Indian trod, 

And, through the sunset air, looked 
down 

Upon the Smile of God.*^ 

To him of light and shade the laws 
No forest sceptic taught j 
Their living and eternal Cause 
His truer instinct sought. 

He saw these mountains in the light 
Which now across them shines ; 

This lake, in summer sunset bright, 
Walled round with sombering pines, 
God near him seemed j from earth and 
skie$ 

His loving voice he heard. 
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As, face to face, in paradise, 

Man stood before the Lord. 

Thanks, 0 our Father ! that, like 
him, 

Thy tender love I see. 

In radiant hill and woodland dim, 

And tinted sunset sea. 

For not in mockery dost thou fill 
Our earth with light and grace ; 
Thou did’st no dark and cruel will 
Behind thv smiling face ! 


THE HILL-TOP. 

The burly driver at my side, 

We slowly climbed the hill, 

Whose summit, m the hot noon-tide, 
Seemed rising, rising still. 

At last, our short noon-shadows hid 
The top-stone, bare and brown. 

From whence, like Gizeh’s pyramid, 
The rough mass slanted down, 

t felt the cool breath of the North ; 

Between me and the sun, 

O’er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 

I saw the cloud-shades run. 

Before me, stretched for glistening 
miles, 

Lay mountain-girdled Squam ; 

Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 

And, glimmering through the sun-haze 
warm, 

Far as the eye could roam. 

Dark billows of an eaithquake storm 
Bedecked with clouds like foam, 
Their vales in misty shadow deep, 
Their rugged peaks in shine, 

I saw the mountain ranges sweep 
The horizon’s northern line. 

There towered Choconia’s peak; and 
west, 

Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-scarred 
crest 

And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by tlie solemn-browed 
And awful face of stone ! ' 


** A good look-off I ” the driver siiake : 

“ About this time, last year, 

I drove a party to the Lake, 

And stopped, at evening, here. 

’Tvvas duskish down below ; but all 
These hills stood in the sun. 

Till, dipped behind yon purple wall, 

He left them, one by one. 

“A lady, who, from Thornton hill, 

Had held her place outside. 

And, as a pleasant woman will, 

Had cheered the long, dull ride, 
Besought me, with so sweet a smile, 
That — though I hate delays — 

I could not choose but rest awhile, — 
(These women have such ways !} 

“On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 

Her sketch upon her knees, 

A stray broVrUi lock beneath her hat 
Unrolling in the breeze ; 

Her sweet face, in the sunset light 
Upraised and glorified, — 

I never saw a prettier sight 
In all my mountain ride. 

“As good as fair ; it seemed her joy 
To comfort and to give ; 

My poor, sick wife, and cripple boy. 
Will bless her while they live ! 

The tremour in the driver’s tone 
His manhood did not shame : 

‘ ‘ I daresay, sir, you may have known — ” 
He named a well-known name. 

Then sank the pyramidal mounds, 

The blue lake fled away ; 

For mountain-scope a parlour’s bounds 
A lighted hearth for day ! 

From lonely years and weary miles 
The shadows fell apart ; 

Kind voices cheered, sweet human 
smiles 

Shone warm into my heart. 

We journeyed on ; but earth and sky 
Had power to charm no more ; 

Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 
The dream of memory o’er. 

Ah ! human kindness, human love, — 
To few who seek denied, — 

Too late we learn to priz« above 
The whole round world beside I 
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RECEIVING AN EAGLE'S 
QUILL FROM LAKE SUPE- 
RIOIC 

Aix day the darknei>s and the cold 
Upon my heart have lain. 

Like diadows on the winter sky. 

Like frost upon the pane ; 

But now my torpid fancy wakes, 

And, on thy Eagle’s plume, 

Rides forth, like Sinbad on his bird, 

Or witch upon her broom 1 

Below me roar the rocking pines, 

Befra’e me spreads the lake 
tVhose long and solemn-sounding waves 
Against the sunset break. 

I hear the wild Rice-Eater thresh 
The ^rain he has not sown ; 

I see, with flashing scythe of hre. 

The prairie harvest mown ! j 

' I bear the fer-off voyager's horn ; ! 

1 see his Yankee's trail, — 

His foot on every mountain-pass, i 
On every stream his sail. 

By forest, lake, and waterfall, 

I see the pedler show ; 

The m^hty mingling with the mean, 
Tltti lofty with the low. 

Hc^s whittlii^ by St. Mary's Falls, 
Upon his loaded wain ; 

He’s measiring o'er the Pictured 
Rocks, 

With eager eyes of gain. 

I hear the mattock in the mine. 

The aae-strc^e in the dell, 

The clamour from the Indian lodge. 

The Jesu^ chapel bell I 

1 see the swarthy trapper come 
Froea MississipfH's sjmngs ; 

Aad warnchk^ with tSnr painted 
brows, 

Asd creels of wings. 

-Behftwd the scared squaw's birch cazioe, 
Itkti slhfmmnr smokies aad caves ^ 

; lets m stalked fas sale 


X hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be ; 

The first low wash of waves, where s< 
Shall roll a human sea. 

The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm ; 

The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form ! 

Each rude and jostling fragment soc 
Its fitting place shall find, — 

The raw material of a State, 

Its muscle and its mind ! 

And, westering still, the star wk 
leads 

The New World in its train 
Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chain. 

The snowy cones of Oregon 
Are kindling on its way ; 

And California’s golden sands 
Gleam brighter in its ray ! 

Then blessings on thy eagle quill, 
As, wandering far and wide, 

I thank thee for this twilight dream 
And Fancy's airy ride I 

Yet, welcomer than regal plumes. 
Which Western trappers find, 

Thy free and pleasant thoughts, cha 
sown, 

Like feathers on the wind. 

Thy S3mibol be the mountain-bird. 
Whose glistening quill I hold ; 
Thy home the ample air of hope. 
And memory's sunset gold ! 

In thee, let jdy with Vinty join, 

And strength unite with love, 

The eagle's pinions folding round 
The warm heart of the dove ! 

So, when in darkness sleeps the vale 
Where still the blind bird clings, 
The sunshine of the upper sky 
Shall glitter on thy wings ! 


MEMORIES. 

A BEAUTtmi and happy ghl. 

With step l%ht as sammer air, 
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Eyes glad with smiles, and brow of 
pearl, 

Shadowed by many a careless cuil 
Of unconfined and flowing hair \ 

A seeming child in eveiything, 

Save thoughtful brow and ripening 
charms, 

As Nature wears the smile of Spring 
When sinking into Summei’s arms. 

A mind rejoicing m the light 
Which melted through its graceful 
bower, 

Leaf after leaf, deW'moist and bright, 
And stainless in its holy white, 
Unfolding like a morning flower : 

A heart, which, like a fine-toned lute, 
With eveiy breath of feeling woke. 
And, even when the tongue was mute. 
From eye and lip in music spoke. 

How thrills once more the lengthening 
chain 

Of memory, at the thought of thee ! 
Old hopes which long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams, come thronging back again, 
And boyhood lives again in me ; 

I feel its glow upon my cheek, 

Its fulness of the heart is mine, 

,As when I leaned to hear thee speak, 

I Or raised my doubtful eye to thine. 

I hear again thy low replies, 

I feel thy arm within my own, 

And timidly again uprise 
The fringed lids of hazel eyes, 

With soft brown tresses overblown, 
Ah ! memories of sweet summer eves, 
Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers, and dewy leaves. 
And smiles and tones more dear than 
they I 

Ere this, thy quiet eye hath smiled 
My picture of thy youth to see, 
When, half a woman, half a child, 

Thy very artlessness beguiled, 

And folly’s self seemed wise in thee ; 
I too can smile, when o’er that hour 
The lights of memory backwaid 
stream, 

Vet feel th^ while that manhopd'si power 
Is vainer than my boyhood’s dream. 

Y ears have passed on, and left their trace 
Of graver care and deeper thought ; 
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And unto me the calm, cold face 
Of manhood, and to thee the grace 
Of woman’s pensive beauty brought. 
More wide, perchance, for blame than ' 
praise, 

The schoolboy’s humble name has 
flown ; 

Thine, in the green and quiet ways 
Of imobtrusive goodness known. 

And wider yet in thought and deed 
Diverge our pathways, one in youth ; 
Thine the Genevan’s sternest creed. 
While answ'ers to my spirit’s need 
The Derby dalesman’s simple tmlh. 
For thee, the priestly rite and prayer, 
And holy day, and solemn psalm j 
For me, the silent reverence where 
My brethien gather, slow and calm. 

Yet hath thy spint left on me 
An impiess Time has worn not out, 
And something of myself in thee, 

A shadow from the past, I see, 
Lingering, even yet, thy way about ; 
Not wholly can the heart unlearn 
That lesson of its better hours, 

Not yet has Time’s dull footstep woin 
To common dust that path of flowers. 

Thus, while at times before our eyes 
The shadows melt, and fall apart, 
And, smiling through them, round us 
lies 

The warm light of our morning skies, — 
The Indian Summer of the heart ! — 
In secret sympathies of mind, 

In founts of feeling which retain 
Their pure, fresh flow, we yet may find 
Our early dreams not wholly vain I 


THE WELL OF LOCH MARLE.«» 

Calm on the breast of Loch hlaree 
A little isle reposes ; 

A shadow woven of the oak 
And willow o’er it closes. 

Within, a Druid’s mound is seen, 

Set round with stony warders ; 

A fountain, gushing through the turf. 
Flows o’er its grassy bordem. 

And whoso bathes therein his brow, 
With care or madness burning, 



THE CHRISTIAN TOURISTS. 


Feels once again his healthful thought 
And sense of peace returning. 

O rcstlesi. heart and fevered brain, 
Unquiet and unstable, 

That holy well of Loch Maree 
Is more than idle fable ! 

life’s changes vex, its discords stun, 

Its glaring sunshine blindeth. 

And Hest is he who on his way 
That fount of healing findeth ! 

The shadows of a humbled will 
And contrite heart are o’er it ; 

Go read its legend — “Trust in 
God 

On Faith’s white stones before it. 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


Revile him not, — the Tempter hath 
A snare for all ; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and vvraih, 
Befit his fall ! 

O, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 

Falls back in night. 

Scorn ! would the angels laugh, to maik 
A bnght soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless daik, 
From hope and heaven 1 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonoured brow. 


r»ox “masgaret smith’s journal.” 

Gone hath the Spring, with all its 
flowers. 

And gone the Summer’s pomp and 
show. 

And Autumn, in his leafless bowers, 

Is waiting for the Winter’s snow. 

I said to Earth, so cold and gray, 

“An emblem of myself thou art ; ” 

“ Not so,” the Earth did seem to say, 
“For Spnng shall warm my frozen 
heart.” 

I soothe my wintry sleep with dreams 
Of wanner sun and softer rain, 

And wait to h«r the sound of streams 
And songs of merry birds again.’ 

But thou, from whom the Spring hath 
gone, 

Fot whom the flowers no longer blow, 
Who standcst blighted and foriom, 
like Auttunn waiting for the snow ; 

Ko hope Is thine of stmnier hours, 

Thy Winter shall no more depart ; 
Ko Sprii^ revive thy wasted flowers, 
Nor Summer warm thy frozen heart. 


ICHABOD I 

solofiti the withdxa’ 
.V he wore I 

gray halm gone 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 

From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as foi the dead. 

In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honoured, naught 
, Save power remains, — 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled : 

When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead ! 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame : 

Walk backward, with averted gaze. 
And hide the shame I 


THE CHRISTIAN TOURISTS.?® 

No aimless wanderers, by the Fiend 
Unrest 

Goaded from shore to shore ; 

No schoolmen, turning, in their classic 
quest. 

The leaves of empire o’er. 

Simple of faith, and bearing in their 
hearts 

The love of man and God, 

Isles of old song, the Moslem’s ancient 
marts. 

And Scythia’s steppes, they trod. 





THE MEN OF OLD. 
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Wliere the long shadows of the fir and 
pine 

In the night sun are cast, 

And the deep heart of many a Norland 
mine 

Quakes at each riving blast \ 
Wheie, in barbaric grandeur, Moskwa 
stands, 

A baptized Scythian queen, 

With Europe’s arts and Asia’s jewelled 
hands, 

The North and East between ! 

Wheie still, through vales of Grecian 
fable, stiay 

The classic forms of yore, 

And Beauty smiles, new risen from the 
spray, 

And Dian weeps once more ; 
Wheie every tongue in Smyrna’s mart 
resounds ; 

And Stamboul from the' sea 
Lifts her tall minarets over burial- 
grounds 

Black with the cypress-tree ! 

From Malta’s temples to the gates of 
Rome, 

Following the track of Paul, 

And where the Alps gird round the 
Switzer’s home 

Their vast, eternal wall \ 

They paused ilot by the ruins of old 
time, 

They scanned no pictures lare. 

Nor lingered where the snow-locked 
mountains climb 

The cold abyss of air ! 

But unto prisons, where men lay in 
chains. 

To haunts where Hunger pined. 
To kings and courts forgetful of the 
pains 

And wants of human-kind, 
Scattering sweet words, and quiet deeds 
of good. 

Along their way, like flowers, 

Or pleading, as Christ’s freemen only 
could, 

With princes and with powers ; 

Their single aim the purpose to fulfil 

Of Truth, from day to day, 

Sin^^ obedient to its guiding will, 

Thiey held their pilgrim way. 


Yet dream not, hence, the beautiful and 
old 

Were wasted on. their sight, 

Who in the school of Christ had learned 
to hold 

All outward things aright. 

Not less to them the breath of vine- 
yards blown 

From off the Cyprian shore. 

Not less for them the Alps m sunset 
shone. 

That man they valued more. 

A life of beauty lends to all it sees 

The beauty of its thought ; 

And fairest forms and sweetest harmo- 
nies 

Make glad its way, unsought 

In sweet accoidancy of praise and love, 

The singing waters run ; 

And sunset mountains wear in light 
^ above 

The smile of duty done ; 

Sure stands the promise, — ever to the 
meek 

A heritage is given ; 

Nor lose they Eardi who, single-heart- 
ed, seek 

The righteousness of Heaven ! 


THE MEN OF OLD. 

Well speed thy mission, hold Icono- 
clast ! 

Yet all unworthy of its trust thou art, 

If, with dry eye, and cold, unloving 
heart, 

Thou tread’st the solemn Pantheon of 
the Past, 

By the great Future’s dazzling hope 
made blind 

To all the beauty, power, and truth 
behind. 

Not without reverent awe shouldstthou 
put by 

The cypress branches and the ama- 
ranth blooms, 

Where, with clasped hands ofpra3'er, 
upon their tombs 

The effigies of old confessors He, 

God’s witnesses ; the voices of his will. 

Heard in the slow march of the cen- 
turies still I ^ 
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TBE mSH OF TO- DAY. 


Such were the men at whose rebuking 
frown, 

Bark with God’s wrath, the tymnt’s 
knee went down ; 

Such from the terrors of the guilty drew 

The Tassal’s freedom and the poor 
mui’a due. 

St. Anselm (may he rest for evermore 

In Heaven’s sweet peace !) forbade, 
of old, the sale 

Of men and slaves, and from the 
sacred ^le 

Httrkd the Xorthumbrvan buyers of 
the poor- 

To ransom souls from lionds and e\il 
fate 

St Ambrose melted down the sacred 
plate, — 

Image of saint, the chalice, and the 
P«» 

Crosses of gold, and silver candlesticks. 

**Ma.N is worth more 'I’MAN TEM- 
Tt2S 1 ’* he replied 

To such as came his holy work to chicle. 

And brave Ceaarius, stripping altars 
bare, 

And exHoing; hforn the Abbey’s golden 
hf^d 

The captive's freedom, answered to the 
prayer 

Of threat of those whose tierce zeal 
foe the Lord 

Stifled their love of An earthen 

dkh 

The kst sad supper of the Master 
bcw« j 

Most miserable sinners I do ye wish 

More t^n your Lord, and grudge his 
d 3 riiig poor 

What your own pride and not his need 
requires? 

Souls, than these shining gauds. He 
valaes mmi 

Ifcr^, not saenSoe, his heart desires ! ” 

O frdtbfrfl worthies ! resting far behind 

ytmr dark ages, since ye feU asleep, 

liBkch feaa deme lor buth and 
hmnmi.kiixi, — 

‘" ^^hudo wa ate sc at t ered wherein ye 
groped blind; 

Xkia claims hk btrthdght, freex pulses 



Yet, like your own, our age’s sphere of 
light, 

Though widening still, ib walled around 
by night ; 

With slow, reluctant eye, the Church 
has read, 

Sceptic at heart, the lessons of its 
Head; 

Counting, tco oft, its living membeii. 
less 

Than the wall’s garnish and the puli^it’s 
dress ; 

World-moving zeal, with power to bless 
and feed 

Life’s fainting pilgrims, to their utter 
need, 

Instead of bread, holds out the stone 
of creed ; 

Sect builds and worships where its 
wealth and pride 

And vanity stand shrined and deified, 

Careless that in the shadow of its walls 

God's living temple into min falls. 

We need, methinks, the prophet-hero 
still, 

Saints true of life, and martyrs strong 
of wdU, 

To tread the land, even now, as Xavier 

1 trod 

The streets of Goa, barefoot, with 
his bell, 

Proclaiming freedom in the name of 
God, 

Ami startling tyrants with the fear of 
hell ! 

Soft words, smooth prophecies, are 
doubtless well ; 

But to rebuke the age’s popular crime, 

We need the souls of fire, the hearts 
of that old time I 


THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 

I ASK not now for gold to gild 
With mocking shine a weary frame ; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled, — 

I ask not now for Fame. 

A rcsc-cloud, dimly seen above, 
Meltii^ in heaven’s blue deptlis 
away, — . 

O, sweet, i^nd dream of human Love I 
For thee I may not pray. 



TO A. K. 


But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my humble wishes known,— 
I only ask a will resigned, 

0 Father, to thine own 1 

To-day, beneath thy chastening eye 

1 crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 

And feel that it is best. 

A marvel seems the Univeise, 

A miracle our Life and Death ; 

A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Aiound, above, beneath. 

In vain I task my aching brain, 

In vain the sage’s thought I scan, 

I only feel how weak and vain. 

How poor and blind, is man. 

And now my spirit sighs for home, 

And longs for light whereby to see. 
And, like a weary child, would come, 

0 Father, unto thee I 

Though oft, like letters traced on sand. 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day ! 

ALL’S WELL. 

The clouds, which rise with thunder, 
slake 

* Our thirsty souls with min j 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunsl^e never knew 1 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, j 

As o’er his furrowed fields which lie 
Beneath a coldly-dropping sky, 

Yet chill with winters melted snow, 

The husbandmen goes forth to sow, 

Thn^ Freedom, on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy seed we cast, 

43^ brt^st, to warmer sun and rain 
To sirf ^ geum, and fill the grain. 
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Who calls thy glorious service hard ? 
Who deems it not its own reward ? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 
A cause of praise and thankfulnesb ? 

It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hesr, on summer eves. 

The reaper’s song among the shea\ei. 

Yet where our duty’s task is wiought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 

And whatso’er is willed, is done ! 

And ours the grateful service v hence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense ; 
The hope, the tnist, the purpose stayed, 
The fountain and the noonday shade. 

And were this life the utmost span, 

The only end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 

But life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again ; 
And, early called, how blest aie they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest-day ! 


TO A. K. 

0.\ RECEIVING A BASKET OF SEA-MOSSES. 

Thanks for thy gift 
Of ocean flowers, 

Born wheie the golden drift 
Of the slant sunshine falls 
Down the green, tremulous walls 
Of water, to the cool still coral 
bowers, 

Where, under rainbows of perpetual 
showers, 

God’s gardens of the deep 
His patient angels keep j 
Gladdening the dim, strange solitude 
With fairest forms and hues, and 
thus 

For ever teaching us 

The lesson which the many-coloured 
skies, 

The flowers, and leaves, and painted 
butterflies, 

The deer’s branched antlers, the gay 
bird that flings 
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The tropic sunshine from its golden 
wings, 

The brightness of the humnn counte- 
nance, 

Its play of smiles, the magic of a glance. 
For evermore repeat. 

In varied tones and sweet. 

That beauty, in and of itself, is good. i 

I 

O kind and generous friend, o’er ' 
whom 

The suriset hues of Time are cast. 
Fainting, u}x>n the overpast 
And scattered clouds of noonda3' I 
sorrow 

The promise of a fairer morrow. 

An (samest of the better life to come ; 
The binding of the spirit broken. 
The warning to the erring spoken, 
The comfort of the sad, 

The eye to see, the hand to cull 
Of common things the beautiful. 
The absent heart made glad 
By simple gift or graceful token 
Of love it needs as daily food. 

All own Source, and all are 
goodT: 

Hemce, , tracking sunny cove and 
reach, 

Where spent waves glimmer up 
the beach. 

And toss their gift of weed and 
shell 

From foamy curve and combing 
swell. 

No unbefitting task was thine 
To weave these flowers so soft 
and fair 

la unison with Ilia design 
Who loveth beauty everywhere ; 
And makes in every zone and clime, 
In ocean and in upper air, 

“AH things beautiful in their time.” 
For Bot alone in tones of awe and 


power 

He speaks to man ^ 

The fdoudy horroif of the thundcr- 
ahower 


t 


His rainbows span ; 

Aral where the caramn 
Whwhi o'er the desist, leaving, as 
ahr 

The ^9Buaie*flock leaves, no trace 
weary eye 


in 

of 


The palm-leaf shadow for the hot noon 
hours, 

And on its branches dry 
Calls out the acacia’s flowers ; 

And where the dark shaft pierces 
down 

Beneath the mountain roots. 

Seen by the miner's lamp alone, 

The star-like crystal shoots ; 

,lSo, where, the winds and waves 
below, 

The coral-branched gardens grow. 
His climbing weeds and mosses 
show, 

Like foliage, on each stony bough. 
Of varied hues more strangely gay 
Than forest leaves in autumn’s 
day;— 

Thus evermore. 

On sky, and wave, and shore, 
An all-pervadmg beauty seems to 
say : 

God’s love and power are one ; and 
they, 

Who, like the thunder of a sultry 
day, 

Smite to restore, 

And they, who, like the gentle wind, 
uplift 

The petals of the dew- wet flowers, and 
drift 

Their perfume on. the air, 

Alike may serve Him, each, w'ith their 
own gift. 

Making their lives a prayer I 


QUESTIONS OF LIFE, 


And tte an§;el that was sent unto me, whose 
name was Uriel, gave me an answer, and said, 
*^Thy heart hath gone too far in this world, 
mid thinkest then to comprehend the way of 
the Most High 

Then said 1, “ Yea, my Lord," 

Then said he unto me, ** Go thy way, weigh 
me the weight of the fire, or measure me the 
blast c€ the wind, or call me again the day that 
K past .”— 2 £sdraSf chap, iv- 

A BENDING staff I would not break, 

A feeble faith I would not shake, 

Nor even rashly pluck away 
The error which some truth may stay, 
Wbcae loss might leave the soul without 
A slikid against the shafts of doubt. 
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And yet, at times, when over all 
A darker mystery seems to fall, 

{May God forgive the child of dust, 

Who seeks to knoiv, where Faith should 
trust !) 

I raise the questions, old and dark, 

Of Uzdora’s tempted patriarch, 

And, speech-confounded, huild again 
The baffled tower of Shinai’s plarp. 

I am : how little more I know ! 

Whence came I ? Whither do I.go ? 

A centred self, which feels and is ; 

A cry between the silences ; 

A shadow-birth of clouds at strife 
With sunshine on the hills of life ; 

A shaft from Nature’s quiver cast 
Into the Future from the Past ; 

Between the cradle and the shroud, 

A meteor’s flight from cloud to cloud. 

Thorough the vastness, arching all, 

I'see the great stars rise and fall, 

The rounding seasons come and go, 

The tided oceans ebb and flow ; 

The tokens of a central force, 

"Whose circles, in their widening course, 
O’erlap and move the universe ; 

The workings of the law whence springs 
The rhythmic harmony of things, 

Which shapes in earth the darkling 
spar, 

And orbs in heaven the morning star. 

Of all I see, in earth and sky,— 
Star,4ower, beast, bird,— what part 
have I ? 

This conscious life,— is it the same 
Which thrills the universal frame, 
Whereby the cavemed crystal shoots, 
And mounts the sap from forest roots, 
Wherein the exiled wood-bird tells 
When Spring makes green her native 
■ ^dells? 

How feels the stone the pang of birth, 
Which brings its sparkling prism forth? 
Ihe forest-tree the throb wmch gives 
TChelfe-blood to its new-born leaves? 
lb bird and blossom feel, like me, 
many-folded mystery,— 

THbe wonder which it is to be? 

Pr I severed and distinct, 

Nature’s chain of life unlinked ? 
to alk yet not the less 
io s^rate consciousness, ] 


Alone o’eiburdened with a sense 
Of life, and cause, and consequence ? 

In vain to me the Sphinx propounds 
The riddle of her sights and sounds ; 
Back still the vaulted mystery gives 
The echoed question it receives. 

What sings the brook ? What oiacle 
Is in the pine-tree’s organ swell? 

What may the wind’s low burden 1 e ? 
The meaning of the moaning sea? 

The hieroglyphics of the stars? 

Or clouded sunset’s crimson bars? 

I vainly ask, for mocks my skill 
The trick of Nature’s cipher still. 

I turn from Nature unto men, 

I ask the stylus and the pen ; 

What sang the bards of old? Wliat 
meant 

The prophets of the Orient? 

The rolls of buried Egypt, hid 
In painted tomb and pyramid? 

What mean Iddmea’s arrowy lines, 

Or dusk Elora’s monstrpus signs? 

How speaks the primal thought of 
man 

From the grim carvings of Copan ? 
Where rests the secret? Where the 
keys 

Of the old death-holted mysteries? 

Alas ! the dead retain their trust; 

Dust hath no answer from the dust, 

The great enigma still unguessed, 
Unanswered the eternal quest; 

I gather up the scfJ^ered rays 
Of wisdom in the ekly days. 

Faint gleams and broken, like the light 
Of meteors in a northern night, 
Betraying to the darkling earth 
The unseen sun which gave them birth ; 
I listen to the sibyl’s chant, 

The voice of priest and hierophant ; 

I know what Indian Kreeshna saith, 
And what of life and what of death 
The demon taught to Socrates ; 

And what, beneath his garden-trees 
Slow pacing, with a dream-like tread, 
The solemn-thoughted Plato said ; 

Nor lack I tokens, great or small, 

Of God’s clear light in each and aU, 
While holding with more dear regard 
The scoll of Hebrew seer and bard, 

The starry pages promise-lit 



iUOLOClf IN Sl'ATE STEEEI, 




With Christ’s Evangel over-writ, 

Thy miracle of life anti death, 

O holy one of Naxareth 1 

On Aztec mins, gray and lone. 

The circling serpent coils in stone, — 
Type of the cndlei.s and unknown ; 
Whereof we seek the clue to find, 

With groping fingers of the !»lincl ! 

For ever sought, and never found, 
WtHrace that serpent -symbol round 
Ch^\|^ng-place, our starting bonml ! ; 
O iKriQiiBsness of dream and gue^s ! 

0 wisdom which is foolishness ! 

Why idly seek from outward things | 
The answer inward silence brings ; j 

Why stretch beyond our proper sphere ' 
And age, for that which lies so near ? 
Why climb the far-off hills with pain, 

A nearer view of heaven to gain ? 

In lowlte&t depths of bosky dells I 

The hermit Contemplation dwells. ' 

A fotmtaln’s pine -hung slope his scat, 
And lotas-twlne^ his silent feet, ' 

Whence, pi r i iillfehesven» with screened 

s^l, } 

He sees at noon the stars, w'hose light 
Shall s^cnify the coining night 

Here let me pause, my quest forego ; 
£li3H>agh foe me to feel axKi know 
Thi^ He in whom the cause and end, 
'ilie post and future, meet and blend, — 
Who, girt with His immensities. 

Our vast and star-hut^ S 3 rstem sees, 
Small as the clusteyed Pleiades, — 
Moves not alone in'IStr heavenly quires, 
But waves the spring-time’s grassy 
spires. 

Guards not archangel feet alone, 

deigns to guide and keep xny own ; 
^^Miadc:s not alone the words of fete 
Vvhicli worlds destroy, and wcnrldls 
create, 

BM a dihpei s m my spirit’s ear, 
la tones of love^ or waming fair, 

A Imigiwge nocfee beside may hear. 

To wamleriiigs long and 

1 omne, m over-wearied cddld, 

m moi and his to Ihid, 
KJhs dei^Ml OQ ssnr mind. 

t«t. 


I turn from Fancy’s cloud-built scheme. 
Dark creed, and mournful eastern dream 
Of power, impersonal and cold. 
Controlling all, itself controlled, 

Maker and slave of iron laws, 

Alike the subject and the cause ; 

From vain philosophies, that try 
The sevenfold gates of mystery. 

And, baffled ever, babble still, 
Word-|}jro<ligal of fate and will ; 

From Natme, and her mockery. Art, 
And book and speech of men apart. 

To the still witness in my heart ; 

With reverence waiting to behold 
His Avatar of love untold. 

The Eternal Beauty new and old I 

MOLOCH IX STATE STREET. 

The moon has set ; while yet the dawn 
Breaks cold and gray, 

Between the midnight and the morn 
Bear off your prey ! 

On, sw’ift and still I — the conscious 
street 

Is panged and stirred ; 

Tread light ! — that fall of serried feet 
The dead have heard ! 

The first drawn blood of Freedom’s 
veins 

Gushed where ye tread ; 

Lo ! through the dusk the martyr-stains 
Blush darkly red 1 

Beneath the slowly waning stars 
And whitening day. 

What stem and awful presence bars 
That sacred way ? 

What fec^ frown upon ye, dark 
With shame and pain? 

Come these from Plymouth’s Pilmim 
baric? 

Is that young Vane ? 

Who, dimly beckoning, speed ye on 
With mocking cheer? 

Lo I spectrid Andros, Hutchinson, 

AW Gage, are here X 

For ready uaart or favonring blast 
Moloch’s fire 

Flesh of his fiesh, unsparing, passed 
TheT^mnsire. 



TO 


Ve make that ancient sacrifice 
Of Man to Gain, 

Your traffic thrives, where Freedom 
dies, 

Beneath the chain. 

Ye sow to-day, your haivest, scorn 
And hate, is near ; 

How think ye freemen, mountain-bom, 
The tale will hear ? 

4 , 

Thank God ! oui mother State can yet 
Her fame letneve ; 

To you and to your children let 
The scandal cleave. 

Chain Hall and Pulpit, Corn t and Press 
Make gods of gold ; 

Let honour, truth, and manliness 
Like wares be sold. 

Your hoards are great, your walls are 
strong, 

But God is just ; 

The guilded chambers built by wTong 
Invite the rust. 

^Vhat I know ye not the gains of Crime 
Are dust and dross ; 

Its ventures on the waves of time 
Foredoomed to loss ! 

And still the Pilgrim State remains 
What she hath been ; 

Her inland hills, her seaward plains, 
Still nurture men I 

Nor wholly lost the fallen mart, — 

Her olden blood 

Through many a free and generous heart 
Still pours its flood. 

That brave old blood, quick-flowing yet. 

Shall know no Aeck, 

Till a free people’s foot is set 
On Slavery’s neck. 

Even now, the peal of bell and gun. 
And hills aflame, 

Tell of the first great triumph won 
In Freedom’s name.?* 

The long night dies : the welctmae gray 
Of dawn we see ; 

Speed up the heavens thy perfect day, 
God of the fbee I 
i8?x. 


TO . 

LIXES WRITTEN AFTER A SUMMER UAV’s 
EXCURSION. 

Fair Nature’s priestesses ! to whom 
In hieroglyph of bud and bloom. 

Her mysteries are told ; 

Wlio, wise in lore of wood and mead, 
'I'he season’s pictmed sciolls can read, 
In lessons manifold ! 

t 

Thanks for the courtesy, and gaf 
Good humour, which on Wasshing Day 
Our ill-timed visit bore ; 

Thanks for your graceful oars, which 
broke 

The morning dreams of Artichoke, 
Along his wooded shore ! 

^'aiied as vaiqdng Nature's ways, 
.Sprites of the river, woodland fays, 

Or mountain nymphs, ye seem ; 
Free-limbed Dianas on the green, 

Loch Katrine’s Ellen, or Undine, 

Upon your favo^^ite stream. 

The forms of which the poets told, 

The fair benignities of old, 

Were doubtless such as you ; 

What more than Artichoke ie rill 
Of Helicon? Than Pipe-stave hill 
Arcadia’s mountain-view ? 

No sweeter bowers the bee delayed, 

In wild Hymettus’ scented shade, 

Than those^u dwell among ; 
j Snow-flowered intertwined 

I With roses, over banks inclined 
With -trembling harebells hung I 

A charmed life unknown to death, 
Immortal freshness Nature hath ; 

Her fabled fount and glen 
iVre now and here : Dodona’s shrine 
Still murmurs in the wind-swept pine, — 
All is that e’er hatk been. 

‘ The Beauty which old Greece oi 
Rome 

Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at 
home ; 

We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 

The hymns of eods to hear ! 
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BEi^MSicirs. 


IN PEACE. 

A TR. VCK of moonlight on a quiet lake, 

Whose small waves on a silver- 
sanded shore 

/hisper of peace, and with the low 
winds make 

bch harmonies as kee]3 the woods 
awake, 

^nd listening all night long for their 
^ sweet sake 

A# mrecn-w’avetl slope of meadow, 
*hpvcred o’er 

By angel-troops of lilies, swaying light 

On viewless stems, with folded wings 
of white ; 

A slumberous stretch of mountain-land, 
fki seen 

Where the low westering day, vrith 
gold and green, 

Purple and amber, softly blended, fills 

The wooded vales, and melts among 1 
the hills j ^ I 

A yine-fringcd river, winding to its 
rest . . 

On the calm boscrni of a stormless sea, 

Bearing alike upon its placid breast. 

With earthly flowers and heavenly stars 
impressed, 

The hues of time and of eternity : 

Such are the pictures which the thought 
of thee, 

O friend, awakeneth, — charming the 
keen pain 

Of thy departure, and our sense of loss 

Requitir^ with the fulness of thy gain. 

1^ ] on the quiet gmye thy life-bome 
mrofis. 

Dropped only at its side, methinks doth 
shine. 

Of thy beatitude the'radiant sign I 

No sob of grief, wild lament be 
there. 

To break th« Sabbath of the holy air ; 

But, in thdr stead, the silent-breathing 
prayer 

Of hearts still waiting for a rest like 
fjbhw- 

O ^»trit redeemed! Fojgive us, if 
heno^arth. 

With sweet and pure similitudes of 

earth. 

We fce«p thy pleasant mcomry freshly 
i^ihiUrteice a priceless part. 


WTiich Fancy’s self, in reverent a’fte, 
is seen 

To paint, forgetful of the tricks of art, 
With pencil dipped alone in colours 
of the heart. 


•'j EENEDICITE. 

God’s lov# and peace l)e with thee, 

Soe’er this soft autumnal air 
Lifts fhe daik tresses of thy haii ! 

I Whether through city casements comes 
Its kiss to thee, in crowded rooms, 

Or, out among the woodland blooms. 

It freshens o’er thy thoughtful face, 
Imparting, in its glad embrace. 

Beauty to beauty, grace to grace ! 

Fair Nature’s book together read. 

The old wood -paths that knew our tread, 
The maple shadows overhead, — 

The hills we climbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine, — 

All keep thy memory fresh and green- 

Where’er I look, where’er I stray, 

Thy thought goes with me on my way, 
And hence the prayer I breathe to-day ; 

O’er lapse of time and change of scene. 
The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart I lean. » 

Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spell- 
word, nor 

The half-unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love’s sweet law. 

With these good gifts of God is cast 
Thy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the blessed angels fast. 

If, then, a fervent wish for thee 
The gracious heavens will heed from 
me, 

What should, dear heart, its burden be ? 

Tte sighing of a shaken reed, — 

What can 1 more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common need ? 
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God’s love,— unchanging, pure, and 
true, — 

The Paraclete white-shining thiough 
His peace,— the fall of Hermon’s dew ! 

With such a prayer, on this sweet day, 
As thou mayst hear and I may say, 

I greet thee, dearest, far awa^ I 

^ : 

PICTURES. ^ 


Litiirr, warmth, and sprouting green- 
ness, and o’ei all 

lllue, stainless, steel-bright ether, 
raining down 

Tranquillity upon the deep-hushed 
town, 

The fieshening meadows, and the 
hill-sides hro\\n ; 

Voice of the west-wind from the 
hills of pine, 

And the brimmed river from its distant 
fall, 

Low hum of bees, and joyous inter- 
lude 

Of bird-songs in the streamlet-skirt- 
ing wood,— 

Heralds and prophecies of sound and 
sight, 

Blessed forerunners of the s\aimth 
and light, 

Attendant angels to the house of prayer, 
With reverent footsteps keeping 
pace with mine,— 

Once more, thiough God’s great love, 
with you I share 

A mom of resurrection sweet and fair 
As that which, saw, of old, in Pal- 
estine, 

Immortal Love uprising in fresh 
bloom 

From the dark night and winter of 
the tomb ! 

^th mo.f 2d, 1852. 

n. 

White with its sun-bleached dust, the ^ 
pathway winds 

Before me ; dust is on the shrunken 
grass, 

And on the trees beneath whose 
boughs 1 pass ; 


Frail screer agamst the Hunter, of 
the £ ;y, ^ 

Who, glaiing on me with his lidless 
eye. 

While mounting with his dog-star 
high and highei 

Ambushed in light intolerable, un- 
binds 

The burnished quiver of his shafts 
of file. 

Between me and the hot fields of his 
South 

A tremulous glow, as from a furnace- 

I mouth. 

Glimmers and swims before niy daz- 

zled sight, 

As if the burning arrows of his ire 

j Broke as they fell, and shattered into 

1 light ; 

Yet on my cheek I feel the western 
wind, 

And hear it telling to the oichaid 
trees, 

And to the faint and flower-foisaken 
bees, 

Tales of fail meadows, green with 
constant streams, 

And mountains rising blue and cool 
behind, 

Wheie in moist dells the purple or- 
chis gleams, 

And staiTed with white the vii gin’s 
bower is twined. 

So the o’erwearied pilgiim as he fares 

Along life’s summer waste, at times 
is fanned. 

Even at noontide, by the cool, sweet aus 

Of a serener and a holier land, 

Fresh as the mom, and as the dew- 
fall bland. 

Bieath of the blessed Heaven for which 
we pray, 

Blow from the eternal hills !— make 
glad our earthly way ! 

%thmo., 1852. 

“I WAS A STRANGER, AND 
YE TOOK ME IN.” 

’Neath skies that winter never knew 

The air was full of light and balm, 

And warm and soft the Gulf wind blew 

Through orange bloom and groves of 
palm. 
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A stranger from the fru/en Konh, 

Who sought the fount of health in 
vam, 

Fank homeless on the alien earth. 

And biealhed the languid air with 
l>ainu 

Chni's angel came ! The tender shade I 
Of pity made her blue eye dim ; I 

Against her woman’s breast she laid 
The drooping, fainting head of him. ■ 

She bore him to a pleasant loom, ’ 

Flower-sweet and cool \\ itli salt se.a ' 
air, 

AimI watched beside his bed, for 
whom 

His far-off sisters might not care. 

She fanned his feverish brow and 
smoothed 

Its lines of pain with tenderest 
touch, 

With holy hymn and prayer she 
soothed 

The trembling soul that feared so 
much. 

Through her the peace that passeth 
Jaght 

Came to hinu, as he lapsed away 

A« one whose troubled dfreams of night 
Slide ^wly into tranquil day. 

The sweetness of the Land of Flowers 
Upon his lonely grave she laid : 

The jasmine drr^ped its golden 
showers. 

The orange leut its bloom and 
ghud e. 

And something ahU^pered in her 
thos^ht, 

Moce sweet than mortal voices be ; 
service thoo for him hast 

! 

^ hath been dense for 


SCHOOL-CLOSE. 

^MWOOXIf STMtat, len > 

ITlnt cease, as oome it must 

Te aB ddojg* ; m these sweet June 
da|>s ' 


The teacher and the scholar tiust 
Their parting feet to sepiarate ways. 

They part : but in the yeais to be 
Shall pleasant memories cling to 
each, 

As shells bear inland from the sea 
The murmur of the rhythmic beach. 

One knew the joy the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch, 
His clay-wrought model slowly giows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 

So daily grew before her eyes 
The living shapes whereon she 
wrought, 

Strong, tender, innocently wise. 

The child’s heart with the woman’s 
thought. 

And one shall never quite forget 

The voice that called from dream 
and play, 

The firm but kindly hand that set 
Her feet in learning’s pleasant 
way,— 

The joy of Undine soul-possessed, 

I The wakening sense, the stiangc 
I delight 

[ That swelled the fabled statue’s breast 
And filled its clouded eyes with 
sight ! 

0 Youth and Beauty, loved of all ! 

Ye pass from girlhood’s gate of 
dreams ; 

In broader ways your footsteps fall. 

Ye test the truth of all that seems. 

Her little realm the teacher leaves. 

She breaks her wand of powei 
apart. 

While, for your love and trust, she 
gives 

The warm thanks of a grateful heart 

Hers is the sober summer noon 

Contrasted with your mom o 
spring ; 

The wanii^ with the waxing moon, 
The folded with the outspread wing 

Across the distance of the years 
St*e sends hex God-speed hack tc 

1 yon; 
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She has no thought of doubts or fears ; 
Be but yourselves, be pure, be true, 

And prompt in duty ; heed the deep, 
Low voice of conscience; through 
the ill 

And discord round about you, keep 
Your faith in human nature still. 

Be gentle : unto griefs and needs, 

Ik pitiful as woman should, 

And, spite of all the lies of creeds, , ^ 
Hold fast the tmth that^ God is 
good. 

Give and receive ; go forth and bless 
The world that needs the hand and 
heart 

Of Martha’s helpful carefulness 
No less than Mary’s better part. 

So shall the stream of time flow by 
And leave each year a richer good, 
\nd matron loveliness outvie 
The nameless charm of maiden- 
hood. 

ind, when the w'orld shall link your 
names 

With gracious lives and manners fine, 
f he teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, “These were 
mine 1 ” 


ASTR^A. 

Jove means to settle 
Astrsa in her seat a^ain ; 

And let down from 1^ golden chiun 
An age of better metm." 

Ben Jonson, 1613. 

0 Poet rare and old I 
Thy words are prophecies ; 

Forward the age of gold, 

The new Saturnian lies. 

The universal prayer 
And hope are not in vain ; 

Rise, brothers I and prepare 
The way for Saturn’s reign. 

Perish shall all which takes 
From labour’s board and can ; 

Perish shall all which makes 
A spaniel of the man ! 


Free from its bonds the mind. 
The body from the rod ; 

Broken all chains that bind 
The image of our God. 

Just men no longer pine 
Behind their prison bars ; 

Through the rent dungeon shin3 
The free sun and the stars. 

Earth own, at last, untrod 
By sect, or cast, or clan, 

The fatherhood of God, 

The brotherhood of man ! 

Fraud fail, craft perish, forth 
The money-changers driven, 

And God’s will done on earth, 
As now in heaven ! 


INVOCATION. 

Through thy clear spaces, Lord, of 
old, 

Formless and void the dead earth rolled; 
Deaf to thy heaven’s sweet music, blind 
To the great lights which o’er it shined ; 
No sound, no ray, no warmth, no 
breath,— 

A dumb despair, a wandering death. 

To that dark, weltering horror came 
Thy spirit like a subtle flame,— 

A breath of life electrical, 

Awakening and transforming all, 

Till beat and thrilled in every pait 
The pulses of a living heart. 

Then knew their bounds the land and 
sea; 

Then smiled the bloom of mead and 
tree; 

From flower to moth, from beast to 
ma n. 

The quick creative impulse ran; 

And earth, with life from thee renewed, 
Was in thy holy eyesight good. 

As lost and void, as dark and cold 
And formless as that earth of old, ~ 

A wandering waste of storm and night, 
Midst spheres of song and realms of 
light,— 

A blot upon thy holy sky, 

Untouched, unwarned of thee, am I 





APRIL, 


O thott wbo movest on th« deep 
Of spirits, wake njy own from bleep ! 
Its darlontess meit, its coldness warm, 
The lost restore, the ill translorm, 

That fiowerand fruit henceforth maybe 
Its gratdial offering, worthy thee. 


THE CKOSri. 


All is light and peace with Eva ; 

There the darkness cometh never ; 
Tears are wiped, and fetters fall, 

And the Lord is all in all. 

Weep no more for happy Eva, 

Wrong and sin no more shall grieve her ; 
Care and pain and weariness 
Lost in love so measureless. 


ON' THV DEATH OK EICWAKI) DILL1\CHKM IN' 
THK NASHVILLE KEMTENTIARV. 

*• Thr cross, if rightly borne, shaU be 
Xo burden, hut support to thee ; ” * 

So, moved of old time for our sake. 
The holy monk of Kempen spake. 

llwju brave and true one ! upon whom 
Was laid the crobs of martyrdom, 

How did^ thou, in thy generous youth, 
Bear witness to this blessed truth i 

Thy cross of suffering and of shame 
A ^aff within thy hands became, 

In paths ndtere mith alone conld see 
Tint Master’s steps supporting thee. 

Thine was the seed-time ; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 
Beycmd oar vision, weak and dim, 

Tw harveat'timc is hid with Him. 

nnforgotten where it lies. 

That seed of |;ctierous sacrifice. 

Though seeming on the desert cast, 
ShaB rise with bloom and fruit at last. 


EVA. 

I>KV the tears for holy Eva, 

Wuh the blessed angels leave her ; 
Of the (oim so soft and fair 
Give to earth the teiider care. 

fbrthegpl^lQdrsofEva 
Bie wmsf aouth-laiMi give her 
ef repoae^^ 

Oiiaft-himi aad boddhig nose* 

^ the hctlNir hoiae oT Eva 
lasItealiMif ones lecdvelier, 
the iwdtouMie^vcM^ paalsa, 
aid wsrrii^ 

MOaiw. 


Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 

Child confessor, true believei, 
Listener at the Mastei’s knee, 

“ Suffer such to come to me.’* 

O, for faith like thine, sweet Eva, 
Lighting all the solemn river, 

And the blessings of the poor 
Wafting to the heavenly shore ! 


APRIL. 

“ The spring comes slowly up this way.*' 
CkrisiabcL 

Tis the noon of the spring-time, yet 
never a bird 

In the wind-shaken elm or the maple is 
heard ; 

For green meadow-grasses wide levels 
of snow, 

And blowing of drifts where the crocus 
should blow ; 

Where wind-flower and violet, amber 
and white. 

On south-sloping brooksides should 
smile in the light, 

O’er the cold winter-beds of their lute- 
waking roots 

The frosty fldke eddies, the ice-crystal 
shoots j 

And, longing for light, under wind* 
driven heaps, 

Round the boles of the pine-wood the 
ground-laurel creeps, 

Unkissm of the sunshine, unbaptized 
of showers, 

WhE bads scarcely swelled, which 
should burst into flowers I 

We wait for thy coming, sweet wind oi 
the south! 

For the touch of thy i%ht wii^, the 
kl9$cff thy mouth; 
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For the yearly evangel thou bearest 
from G(^, 

Kesurrection and life to the graves of 
the sod 1 

Up our long river- valley, for days, have 
not ceased 

The wail and the shriek of the bitter 
northeast, — 

Raw and chill, as if winnowed through 
ices and snow. 

All the way from the land of the wild 
Esquimaux, — 

Until all our dreams of the land of the 
blest, 

I-ike that red hunter’s, turn to the sunny 
southwest. 

0 soul of the spring-time, its light and 
its breath, 

Bring wamth to this coldness, bring 
life to this death ; 

Renew the great miracle; let us be- 
hold 

The stone from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre rolled, 

And Nature, like Lazarus, rise, as of 
old! 

Let our faith, which in darkness and 
coldness has lain, 

Revive with the warmth and the bright- 
ness again, 

And in blooming of flower and budding 
of tree 

The symlools and types of our destiny 
see; 

The life of the spring-time, the life of 
the whole, 

And, as sun to the sleeping earth, love 
to the soul J 


REMEMBRANCE. 

WITH COPIES OF THE AUTHOR’S WRITINGS. 

Friend of mine ! w'hose lot was cast 
With me in the distant past, — 

Where, like shadows flitting fast, 

Fact and fancy, thought and theme, 
Word and work, begin to seem, 

Like a half-remembered dream ! 

Touched by change have all things been. 
Yet I think of thee as when 
We had speech of lip and pen. 


For the calm thy kindness lent 
To a path of discontent, 

Rough with trial and dissent ; 

Gentle words where such were few, 
Softening blame where blame was < lue, 
Praising where small praLse was due ; 

For a waking dream made good, 

For an ideal understood, 

For thy Christian womanhood ; 

For thy marvellous gift to cull 
From our common life and dull 
Whatsoe’er is beautiful ; 

Thoughts and fancies, Hybla’s bees 
Dropping sweetness ; true heart’s ease 
Of congenial sympathies ; — 

Still for these I own my debt ; 

Memory, with her eyelids wet, 

Fain would thank thee even yet. 

And as one who scatters flowers 
Where the Queen of IMay’s sweet hours 
Sits, o’ertwined with blossomed bowers, 

In superfluous zeal bestowing 
Gifts where gifts are overflowing, 

So I pay the debt I'm owing. 

To thy full thoughts, gay or sad, 
Sunny-hued or sober clad. 

Something of my own I add ; 

Well assured that thou wilt take 
Even the offering which I make 
Kindly for the giver’s sake. 

TRUST. 

The same old baffling questions ! u ■ 
my friend, 

I cannot answer them. In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 
The lamps of science, nor the natural 
light 

Of Reason’s sun and stars ! I cannot 
learn 

Their great and solemn meanings, nor 
discern 

The awful secrets of the eyes which turn 
Evermore on us thiough the day and 
night 
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KATHLEEN. 


With silent challenge and a dumb 
demand. 

Proffering the riddles of the tlread un- 
known, 

lake the cnlrn Sphinxes, with their eyes 
of stone. 

Questioning the centuries from their 
veils of sand ! 

I have no answer for myself or thee. 

Save that I learned beside my mother’s 
knee ; 

** AU is of God that is, and Is to l:>e ; 

And God is good.” Let this suffice 
us still. 

Resting in childlike tru^t upon his 
will 

%Vha moves to his great ends unthwart- 
cd by the ill. 


KATHLEEN.^ 

O Norah, lay your basket down. 
And rest your weary hand, 

AikI omne and hear me sing a scmg 
Of our old Ireland. 

There was a lord of Galaway, 

A mighty lord was he ; 

Aj*d he did wed a second wife, 

A maid of low degree. 


He smoothed and smoothed her hair 
away, 

He kissed her forehead fair ; 

It is my darling Mary’s brow. 

It is my darling’s hair ! ” 

O, then spake up the angry dame, 
“Get up, get up,” quoth she, 

“I’ll sell ye over Ireland, 

I’ll sell ye o’er the sea I ” 

She clipped her glossy hair away, 

^ That none her rank might know. 

She took away her gowm of silk. 

And gave her one of tew. 

And sent her down to Limerick town, 
And to a seaman sold 
This daughter of an Irish. lord 
s.' For ten good pounds in gold. 

The lord he smote upon his breast. 

And tore his beard so gray ; 

But he was old, and she was young, 
And so she had her way. 

Sure that same night the Banshee 
howled 

To fright the evil dame, 

And fairy folks, who loved Kathleen, 
With funeral torches came. 


But be was old, and she was young. 
And so, in evil spite. 

She baked the black bread for his kin. 
And fed her own with white. 


She whipped the maids and starved the 
kem. 

And droTO away the poor ; 

** Ah, woe is me 1” the old lord said, 

I rue my bargain sore ! ” 

This lord he had a daughter fair, 
Bedowsd of cW and young. 

And nii^tly mnod the sheaiing-hres 
Of her & gleeanaik 


As and good is young 
As Eve b^bre her fitU ; ” 
So ««ng ^ haipcr at the lair, 
So hasped he in the hall 


Kathleen 


oGMne lo ^ iny daughter dear : 
Cw ttk my kneev 

*H**’**=^*“ 3W ftwOCathleen, 
Te«r owq I seel^ 


I 


She watched them glancing through the 
trees. 

And glimmering down the hill ; 
They crept before the dead- vault door, 
And there they all stood still ! 

“Get up, old man! the wake-lights 
shine ! ” 

“Ye murthering witch,” quoth he, 
“So I’m rid of your tongue, I little 
care 

If they shine for you or me.” 

“ O, whoso brings my daughter back. 
My gold and land shall have ! ” 

O, then spake up his handsome page, 

“ No gold nor land I crave 1 

“ But give to me your daughter dear. 
Give sweet Kathleen to me, 

Be she on sea or be she on land, 

I’ll bring her back to thee.” 

** My daxi^ter is a Is^y bewn. 

And you of low degree. 
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But she shall be your bride the day 
Vou bring her back to me.” 

He sailed east, he sailed west, 

And far and long sailed he, 

Until he came to Boston town, 

Across the great salt sea. 

“0, have ye seen the young Kath- 
leen, 

The flower of Ireland ? 

Ve’ll know her by her eyes so blue, 
And by her snow-white hand ! ” 

Out spake an ancient man, “ I know 
The maiden whom ye mean ;* 

I bought her of a Limerick man, 

And she is called Kathleen. 

“ No skill hath she in household work, 
Her hands are soft and whit^ 

Vet well by loving looks and 
She doth her cost requite.” 

So up they walked through Boston, 
town, 

And met a maiden fair, 

A little basket on her ann 
So snowy-white and bare. 

“Come hither, child, and say hast 
thou 

This young man ever seen?” 

They wept wdthin each other’s arms, 
The page and young Kathleen. 

“O give to me this darling child. 

And take my purse of gold.” 

“ Nay, not by me,” her master said, 
“Shall sweet Kathleen be sold. 

“We loved her in the place of one 
The Lord hath early ta’en ; 

But, since her heart’s in Ireland, 

We give her back again I ” 

0, for that same the saints in heaven 
For his poor soul shall pray. 

And Mary Mother wash with tears 
His heresies away. 

Sure now they dwell in Ireland, 

As you go up Claremore 
Ve’ll see their castle looking down 
The pleasant Galway shoie. 


And the old lord’s wife is dead and 
gone, 

And a happy man is he, 

For he sits beside his own Kathleen, 
With her darling on his knee. 


FIRST-DAY THOUGHTS. 

In' calm and cool and silence, once again 

I find my old accustomed place among 

My brethren, where, perchance, no 
human tongue 

Shall utter woids; where never 
hymn is sung. 

Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor 
censer swung, 

Nor dim light falling through the pic- 
tured pane 1 

There, syllabled by silence, let me hear 

The still small voice which reached the 
prophet’s ear ; 

Read in my heart a still diviner law 

Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw ! 

There let me strive with each besetting 
sin, 

Recall my wandering fancies, and 
restmin 

The sore disquiet of a restless brain ; 

And, as the path of duty is made 
plain, 

jSIay grace be given that I may walk 
therein, 

Not like the hireling, for his selfish 
gain, 

With backwaid glances and reluctant 
tread. 

Making a merit of his coward dread, 

But, cheerful, in the light around me 
throwp, 

Walking as one to pleasant service 
led ; 

Doing God’s will as if it were my 
own, 

Yet trusting not in mine, but in his 
strength alone ! 

TO MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 

AN EPISTLE NOT AFTER THE MANNER OP 
HORACE. 

Old friend, kind fiiend ! lightly down 

Drop time’s snow-flakes on thy crown ! 

Never be thy shadow less, 
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Never fail thy cheerfulness ; 

Care, that kills the cat, may ploUf, 
Wrinkles in the miser's brow, 
Deepen envy’s spiteful frown 
Draw the mouths of bigots down, 
Plague ambition’s dream, and ‘■it 
Heavy on the hypocrite, 

Haunt the rich man’s door, and ride 
in the gilded coach of pride 
Let the fiend pass ! — what can he 
Find to do with such as thee ? 
Seldom comes that evil guest 
Where the conscience lies at rest. 
And brown health and quiet wit 
Smiling on the threshold ait. 


Bor the ferule h wholesome awe 
Wielding now the sword of law. 

Threshing Time’s neglected sheaves. 
Gathering up the scattered leaves 
Which the wrinkled sibyl cast 
Careless from lier as she passed,— 
Twofold citizen art Ihoii, 

, Freeman of the past and now. 

He who bore thy name of old 
Midway in the heavens did hold 
Over Gibeon moon and sun ; 

Tliaic hast bidden them backward 
run ; 

. Of to-day the present ray 
, Flinging over yesterday ! 


I, the urchin unto whom, 

In that smoketl and dingy' room, 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O’er its ragged winter school, 

Thou didst teach the mysteries 
Of those weary A B C’s, — 

Where, to fill the every pause 
Of thy wise and learned saws, 
Thro^ the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle-rock and squall, 
And the goodman’s voice, at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife, — 
Imring us by stories old, 

With a ccMnic unction told. 

More than by the eloquence 
Of terse birchen arguments 
fOoul^fiil gain, I fear), to look 
With complacence on a book ! — 
Where the genial pedagogue 
Half forgot his n^es to fiog, 

Citing tale or apologue, 

Wise and merry in its drift 
As old Phsedrm* twofold gift, 

Had the little rebels known it, 
Jtimm fi mmei / 


X,~!jbe man of xmddle years. 

In whoae sable locks appears 
Maira ft wmdng fieck of gray,— 
DooBs^ bftck to that fkr ^y. 

And optimal kssoiis, feel 
Cfifttm snaHea my Hps unseal, 

M I blend 

dUen te«ichc», present friend, 
whh andqitarsa]) search, 
sesftslift fti Slade and CWch $ 
I o«i titk^lHige, 

mcIM ««l {nsito Sftge ; 


Let the busy ones deride 
What I deem of right thy pride ; 
f^t the fools their tread milk grind, 
Look not forward nor behind, 

; Shuffle in and wriggle out. 

Veer with every breeze about, 
Turning like a windmill sail, 

Or a dog that seeks his tail ; 

' Let them laugh to see thee fast 
1 Tabernacled m the Past, 

I Working out with eye and lip. 
Riddles of old penmanship, 

Patient as Belzoni there 
Sorting out, with loving care, 
Mummies of dead questions stripped 
From their sevenfold manuscript 1 

Dabbling, in their noisy waj’. 

In the puddles of to-day. 

Little know they of that vast 
Solemn ocean of the past, 

On whose margin, wreck-bespread. 
Them art walking with the dead. 
Questioning the stranded years. 
Waking smiles, by turns, and tears. 
As thou callest up again 
Shapes the dust has long o’erlain, — 
Fair-haired woman, bearded man, 
Cavalier and Puritan ; 

In an age w’hose eager view 
Seeks but present things, and new, 
Mad for party, sect, and gold. 
Teaching reverence for the old. 

On that shore, with fowler’s tact. 
Coolly bagging feet cm feet. 

Naught 9mss to thee can fioat, 

Tale, or scs^ or luaecdote ; 
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Village gossip, centuries old, 

Scandals by our grandams told, 

Vhat the pilgrim’s table spread, 

Where he lived, and whom he wed, 
Long-diawn bill of wine and beer 
For his ordination cheer, 

Or the flip that wellnigh made 
Cilad his funeral cavalcade ; 

Weary prose, and poet’s lines, 
i’lavoured by their age, like wines, 
Fulogistic of some quaint, 

Doubtful, puritanic saint; 

Lays that quickened husking jigs. 

Jests that shook gi'ave periwigs, 

When the parson had his jokes 
And his glass, like other folks ; 

Sermons that, for mortal hours, 

Taxed our fatheis’ vital poweis, 

As the long nineteenthlies poured 
1 lownward from the sounding-board, 
And, for fire of Pentecost, 

Touched their beards December’s frost. 

Time is hastening on, and we 
What our fathers are shall be,— 
Shadow-shapes of memory I 
Joined to that vast multitude 
Where the great are but the good. 

And the mind of strength shall piove 
Weaker than the heart of love ; 

Pride of gray heard wisdom less 
Than the infant’s guilelessness, 

And his song of sorrow more 
Than the crown the Psalmist wore I 
Who shall then , with pious zeal, 

At our moss-grown thresholds kneel, 
From a stained and stony page 
Reading to a careless age, 

With a patient eye like thine, 

Prosing tale and limping line, 

Names and words the hoary rime 
Of the Past has made sublime ? 

Who shall work for us as well 
The antiquarian’s miracle ? 

Who to seeming life recall 
T eacher grave and pupil small ? 

Who shall give to thee and me 
Freeholds in futurity? 

Well, whatever lot be mine, 

Long and happy days be thine, 

Ere thy full and honoured age 
Dates of time its latest page 1 
Squire for master, State for school, 
Wisely lenient, live and rule ; 1 


Over grown-up knave and rogue 
Play the watchful pedagogue ; 

Or, while pleasure smiles on duty, 
At the call of youth and beauty, 
Speak for them the spell of law 
Which shall bar and bolt withdraw, 
And the flaming sw’ord remove 
From the Paradise of Love. 

Still, with undimmed eyesight, pore 
Ancient tome and record o’er ; 

Still thy week-day lyrics croon, 

Pitch in church the Sunday tune. 
Showing something, in thy part, 

Of the old Puritanic art, 

Singer after Stemhold’s heart I 
In thy pew, for many a year. 
Homilies from Oldbug hearj^-^ 

Who to wit like that of South, 

And the Syrian’s golden mouth. 
Doth the homely pathos add 
Which the pilgrim preachers had ; 
Breaking, like a child at play, 

Gilded idols of the day, 

Cant of knave and pomp of fool 
Tossing with his rimcule, 

Yet, in earnest or in jest, 

Ever keeping truth abreast. 

And, when ^ou art called, at last, 
To thy townsmen of the past, 

Not as stranger shalt thou come ; 
Thou shalt find thyself at home ! 
With the little and the big, 

Woollen cap and periwig, 

Madam in her hign-laced ruff, 

Goody in her home-made stuff, — 
Wise and simple, rich and poor. 
Thou hast known them all liefore I 
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Through the long hall the shuttered 
windows shed 

A dubious light on every upturned 
head, — 

On locks like those of Absalom the fair, 

On the bald apex ringed with scanty 
hair, 

On blank indifference and on curious 
stare ; 

On the pale Showman reading from his 
stage 

hieroglyphics of that facial page ; 
Half sad, half scornful, listening to the 
bruit 
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Of restless cane-tap and impatient foot, I 
And the shrill call, across the general 

din, I 

** Roll up your curtain ! Let the show ! 
b^n ! ” 

At length a murmur like the winds 
that break 

lato green waves the prairie’s grassy 
lake, 

Deepened and swelled to music clear 
and loud, 

And, as the west-wind lifts a summer 
cloud. 

The curtain rose, disclosing -wide and far 
A green land stretching to the evening 
star, 

Fair rivers, skirtetl by primeval trees 
And dowers hummed over by the desert 
bees, 

Marked by tall bluffs whose slopes of 
greenness show 

Fantastic outcrops of the rock below, — 
The slow result of patient Nature’s 
pains. 

And plastic fingering of her sun and 
rains, — 

Arch, tower, and gate, grotesquely 
windowed hall. 

And long escarpment of half-crumbled 

Huger than those which, from steep 
hills of vine. 

Stare through their loopholes on the 
travelled Rhine ; 

Sugggestin^ vaguely to the gazer’s mind 
A mney, idle as the prairie wind. 

Of the land’s dwellers in an age un- 
guessed, — 

Hie mssang Jotuus of the mystic West 

Beyond, the prairie’s sea-like swells 
Surpass 

The Tartar’s aiarvels of his l4md of 
Grass, 

Vast as the sky whose sunset 

shores 

Wafo after wave the bfilowy greenness 

And, onwaurd stHi, like islands in that 

tSKm the of many a 

sieMeiftia , 


From winter lingering under summer’s 
sun. 

And, still bejond, long lines of foam 
and sand 

‘ Tell where Pacific rolls Ins waves a-land, 

' prom many a wide-lapped port and 
, land-locked bay, 

, Opening w’lth thunderous pomp the 
, world’s highway 

To Indian isles of spice, and marts of 
far Cathay. 

“Such,” said the Showman, as the 
curtain fell, 

I “ Is the new Canaan of our Israel, — 

The land of promise to the swarming 
North, 

Which, hive-like, sends its annual sur- 
plus forth. 

To the poor Southron on his worn out 
soil. 

Scathed by the curses of unnatural toil ; 

To Europe’s exiles seeking home and 
rest, 

And the lank nomads of the wandeiing 
West. 

Who, asking neither, in their love of 
change 

And the free bison’s amplitude of range. 

Rear the log hut, for present shelter 
meant, 

Not future comfort, like an Arab’s tent.” 

Then spake a shrewd on -looker. 
Sir,” said he, 

“I like your picture, but I fain would see 

A sketch of what your promised land 
Will be 

W’hen, with electric nerve, and fiery- 
brained. 

With Nature’s forces to its chariot 
chained. 

The future grasping, by the past obeyed. 

The twentieth century rounds a new- 
decade. ” 

Then said the Showman, sadly : 
He who grieves 

Over the scattering of the sibyl’s leaves 

Unwisely mourns. Suffice it, that -we 
know 

What needs must ripen from the seed 
we sow ; 

That pnesoit time is but the mould 

wtjerem 


flMfe wm 3 k iM % thomzid 
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We cast the shapes of holiness and sin, 
A painful watcher of the passing hour, 
Its lust of gold, its strife for place and 
power ; 

Its lack of manhood, honour, reverence, 
tnith, 

Wise-thoughted ‘age, and generous- 
hearted youth ; 

Nor yet unmindful of each better sign, ~ 
The low, far lights, \Yhich on th' hori- 
zon shine, 

Like those which sometimes tremble on 
the rim 

Of clouded skies when dayisclosing dim, 
Flashing athwart the purple spears of 
lain 

The hope of sunshine on the hills 
again 

I need no prophet’s word, nor shapes 
that pass 

Like clouding shadows o’er a magic 
glass; 

For now, as ever, passionless and cold. 
Doth the dread angel of the future hold 
Evil and good before us, with no voice 
Or warning look to guide us in our 
choice ; 

With spectral hands outreachingthrough 
the gloom 

The shadoivy contrasts of the coming 
doom. 

Tiansferred from these, it now remains 
to give 

The sun and shade of Fate’s alterna- 
tive.” 


The golden wheat-fields glimmered in 
the sun, 

And the tall maize its yellow tasselsspun. 

Smooth highways set with hedge-rows 
living green, 

\Vilh steepled towns through shaded 
vistas seen, 

The school-house murmuring with its 
hive-like swarm, 

The brook-bank whitening in the grist- 
mill’s storm, 

The painted fann-house shining through 
the leaves 

Of fruited orchards bending at its eaves, 

Where live again, around the Western 
hearth, 

The homely old-time virtues of the 
North ; 

Where the blithe housewife rises with 
the day, 

And well-paid labour counts his task a 
play. 

And, grateful tokens of a Bible free, 

And the free Gospel of Humanity, 

Of diverse sects and differing names the 
shrines. 

One in their faith, whate’er their out- 
ward signs, 

Like varying strophes of the same 
sweet hymn 

From many a prairie’s swell and river’s 
brim, 

A thousand church-spires'sanctify the air 

Of the calm Sabbath, with their sign of 
prayer. 


Then, with a burst of music, touch- 
ing all 

The keys of thrifty life, —the mill- 
stream’s fall. 

The engine’s pant along its quivering 
rails, 

The anvil’s ring, the measured beat of 
flails, 

The sweep of scythes, the reaper’s 
whistled tune, 

Answering the summons of the bells of 
noon, 

The woodman’s hail along the river 
shores, 

The steamboat’s signal, and the dip of 
oars,— 

Slowly the curtain rose from off a land 

Fair as God’s garden. Broad on either 
hand 


Like sudden nightfall over bloom and 
green 

The curtain dropped : and, momently, 
between 

The clank of fetter and the crack of 
thong, 

Half sob, half laughter, music swept 
along,— 

A strange refrain, whose idle words and 
low, 

Like drunken mourners, kept the time 
of woe ; 

As if the revellers at a masquerade 

Heard in the distance funeral marches 
played. 

Such music, dashing all his smiles with 
tears, 

The thoughtful voyager on Ponchar- 
train heais, 
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Witrt, thrmigh the mxynday dusk of 
wooded fchores 

The negro boatman, singing to his oar<i, 
With A wild jmhos Iwrroued of his 
wrong 

Kcdems the jargon of his scnficless 
song. 

** Look,*' said the Shornnan, sternly, as 
he rolled 

Hi* cisitam upward ; Fate*-* rever-c 
behold !'* 

A village straggling in Icjose disarray 
Of vulgar newness, premature decay ; 

A tatem, craxy wnih its w hisky hrawK 
With **5 /<kw ai garnishing 

its walls. 

Without, surrounded by a motley crowd. 
The ^rewd-eyed salesman, garrulous 
and loud, 

A atjoire or colonel in his pride of place. 
Known at free fighu, the caucus, and 
the race, 

l^ompt to proclaim hk honour without 
Mot, 

And sUevice doubters idth a ten-pace 
shot, 

Mingtii^ the negro^rivsng bully’s rant 
With ptotts phrase and democratic cant. 
Yet nrver scnapbng, with a filthy jest, 
To sell the iaDuit from its mother’s 
brea^, 

llicak through all ties of wedlock, home, 
and kin, 

klehi shrinkii^ girlhood ap to gray- 
heard sin ; 

fk^all the virtue* with hk human stock. 
The Clnrktkn graces on hk auction- 
block, 

Ami oimllycoctiU cm shrewdest facugaiss 
driven 

In hearts regenerate, and in souls ibr- 
I^I 

lemh^emeeiigiihi! The moving can- 


Thc nursing mother leaves her child 
new-born; 

There haggard sicknes'?, weak and 
deathly faint. 

Crawls to his task, *and fears to make 
complaint ; 

And sad-eyed Rachels, childless in de- 
cay! 

Weep for their lost ones sold and tom 
a\say ! 

Of ampler size the master’s dwelling 
stands, 

In shabby keeping with his half-tilled 
Jands, 

Tlie gates unhinged, the yard with weeds 
unclean, 

The cracked veranda with a tipsy lean. 

Without, loose-scattered like a wreck 
adrift, 

Siras of misrule and tokens of unthrift ; 

mihin, profusion to discomfort joined. 

The listless body and the vacant mind ; 

The fear, the hate, the theft and false- 
hood, bom 

In menial hearts of toil, and stripes, and 
scorn ! 

There* all the vices, which, like birds 
obscene, 

Batten on slavery loathsome and un- 
clean, 

Frmn the foul kitchen to the parlour 
rise, 

Poilate the nursery where the child -hei* 
lies, 

Tiuiit infant lips beyond all after cure. 

With the fell poison of a breast impure; 

Touch bo^diood’s passions with the 
breaiA of flame. 

From girlhood’s instincts steal the blush 
of shame. 

So EnrdHs, from low to high, from weak 
to^rong, 

The tragic cboms of the baleful wrong ; 

Guilty or ^Itiess, all within its range 

Feel the Imnd jastioeofitssmre reverse. 


A llama ftofealkm^ ikmenly repoae, 

hi vale cahim robkg midst 
fiasir waads. 

l ii ■ a iWl tl^a^t<l ea*% and Moepe, and 



^aaiiabw, 
^WffkdaBaliMr. 
lathe Immp said 


Still sceneslike these the movingchart 
rereals. 

Up the loi^ western steppes the blight- 
ing steak; 

Down the Farific slope the evil Fate 

<Hades like a idiadow to the Golden 

€aies» 

Frona M sea the <kear eclipse Is 

HvNvwvb 
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From sea to sea the Mauvaises Tsrres 
have grown, 

A belt of curses on the New World’s 
zone! 

The curtain fell. All drew a freer 
breath, 

Ks men are wont to do when mournful 
death 

h covered from their sight. The Show- 
man stood 

Willi drooping brow in sorrow s attitude 

One moment, then with sudden gesture 
shook 

Hib loose hair back, and with the air 
and look 

Of one who felt, beyond the narrow stage | 

And listening group, the presence of the 

And heard the footsteps of the things 
to be, 

Poured out his soul in earnest words 
and free. 

“ 0 friends ! ” he said, “ in this poor 
trick of paint 

You see the semblance, incomplete and 
faint, 

Of the two-fronted Future, which, to- 
day. 

Stands dim and silent, ■waiting in your 
way. 

To-day, your senant, subject to your 
will ; 

To-morrow, master, or for good or ill. 

If the dark face of Slavery on you turns, 

If the mad curse its paper barrier spurns, 

If the world granary of the West is 
made- 

Hie last foul market of the slaver’s trade, 

IVhy rail at fate ? The mischief is your 
own. 

Why hate your neighbour? Blame your- 
selves alone ! ^ 

" Men of the North ! The South you 
charge -with wrong 

Is weak and poor, ■while you are rich 
and strong. 

If questions,— idle and absurd as those 

The old-time monks and Paduan doc- 
tors chose,— 

Mere ghosts of questions, tariffs, and 
dead hank^ 

And scarcecrow pontiffs, never broke 
your ranks, 


Your thews united could, at once, roll 
back 

The jostled nation to its primal track. 

Nay, were you simply steadfast, manly, 
just, 

True to the faith your fathers left in trust, 

If stainless honour outweighed in your 
scale 

A codfish quintal or a factory bale, 

Full many a noble heart, (and such re- 
main 

In all the South, like Lot in Sicldim s 
plain, 

Who watch and w’ait, and from tlie 
wrong’s control 

Keep white and pure their chastity jf 
soul,) 

Now sick to loathing of your weak com- 
plaints, 

Your tricks as sinners, and your prayeis 
as saints, 

Would half-way meet the frankness of 
your tone, 

And feel their pulses beating with your 
own, 

“ The North ! the South I no geo 
graphic line 

Can fix the boundary or the point define, 

Since each with each so closely inter- 
blends, 

Where Slavery rises, and wheie Free- 
dom ends. 

Beneath your rocks the roots, far-reacli* 
ing, hide 

Of the firil Upas on the Southern side ; 

The tree whose branches in your north 
winds wave * 

Dropped its young blossoms on Mount 
Vernon’s grave ; 

The nursling growth of Montjcello’s 
crest 

Is now the glory of the free North-west ; 

To the wise maxims of her olden school 

Virginia listened from thy lips, Rantoul; 

Seward’s words of power, and Sumner’s 
fresh renown. 

Flow from the pen that Jefferson laid 
down! 

And when, at length, her years of mad- 
ness o’er, 

Like the crowned grazer on Euphrates 
shore, 

From her long lapse to savagery, her 
mouth 
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Bitter with baneful herbage, turns the 
South, 

Resumes her okl attire, and seeks to 
smooth 

Her unkempt tresses at the glass of 
truths 

Her early faith shall find a tongue again. 

New Wythes and Finclkncys swell that 
oJd refrain, 

Her sons with yours renew the ancient 
pact, 

The m 3 ^th of Union prove at last a fact I 

Then, if one murmur mars the w ide 
content, 

Some Northern hp will drawl the last 
dissent, 

Some Union-saving patriot of your ow’n 

lament to find his occupation gone. 

’‘Grant that the North's insulted, 
scorned, betraye<l. 

Overreached in bargains with her ncigh- 
bmir made. 

When selfish thrift and party held the 
scales 

For peddling dicker, not for honest 
sales,-*" 

Wlioiii shall we strike? Who most 
deserves our blame ? 

The bci^gj^irt Southron, open in his 
aim, 

And bold as wicked, crashing straight 
through all 

That bars his purpose, like a cannon- 
ball? 

Or the mean traitfw, breathing northern 
air. 

With nasal speech and puritanic hair, 

Whoae cant the loss ra priscipie arr- 
vives, 

As the mnd-turtle e'en its head out- 
lim; 

Whn» chin-buried in some foul 

oSiesice, 

Pais an a Inoh of is|fifed innocence, 

And eonaeoates 1m baseness to the 


to the nlaco-nttn who ran 
Md aloof 

wmirrhaied miihoo4 aiioe^ 


As Moke maintained hij, virtue’s lofty 
port 

In the Eighth Henry’s base and bloody 
court. 

But, if exceptions here and there arc 
found, 

WTio tread thus safely on enchanted 
ground, 

The normal ty'pe, the fitting symbol 
still 

Of those who fatten at the public mill. 

Is the chained dog beside his master’s 
door. 

Or Cibce’s victim, feeding on all four I 

“Give me the heroes who, at tuck of 
drum. 

Salute thy staff, immortal Quattlebum ! 

Or they who, doubly armed with vote 
and gun. 

Following thy lead, illustrious Atchison, 

Their drunken franchise shift from scene 
to scene. 

As tile-beard Jourdan did his guillo- 
tine ! — 

Rather than him who, bom beneath our 
skies, 

To Slavery’s hand its supplest tool sup- 
plies, — 

The party felon whose unblushing face 

Looks from the pillory of his bribe of 
place. 

And coolly makes a merit of disgrace, — 

Points to the footmarks of indignant 
scorn. 

Shows the deep scars of satire’s tossing 
horn; 

And passes to his credit side the sum 

Of ail that makes a scoundrel’s martyr- 
dom I 

•* Bane of the North, its canker and 
its moth t — 

These modem Esaus, bartering rightb 
for broth 1 

Taxing our justice, with their double 
ciaim. 

As fbe^ for pity, and as Ocnaves for 
bUme: 

Who, ui^ed by party, sect, or trade, 
wubin 

The firil aaabisMie of Slavery’s sphere of 
sin, 

Blurt at fhi otiptaet whh their moral 
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Who, if some foot-sore negro through 


The watchful angel set for Truth’s 
defence ; 

Confound all contrasts, good and ill; 
reverse 

The poles of life, its blessing and its 
curse ; 

And lose thenceforth from their per- 
verted sight 

The eternal difference ’Uvixt the wrong 
and right ; 

To them the Law is but the iron span 

That girds the ankles of imbruted man; 

To them the Gospel has no higher 
aim 

Than simple sanction of the master’s 
claim, 

Dragged in the slime of Slavery’s loath- 
some trail, 

Like Chalier’s Bible at his ass’s tail ! 

“ Such are the men who, with in- 
stinctive dread, 

Whenever Freedom lifts her drooping 
head, 

Make prophet-tripods of their office- 
stooLs, 

And scare the nurseries and the village 
schools 

With dire presage of ruin grim and 
great, 

A broken Union and a foundered State ! 

Such are the patriots, self-bound to the 
stake 

Of office, maityrs for their country’s 
sake: 

Who fill themselves the hungiy jaws of 
Fate, 

And by their loss of manhood save the 

, *■ State. 

In thf wide gulf themselves like Cur- 
tius throw, 

And test the virtues of cohesive dough ; 

As tropic monkeys, linking heads and 
tails, 

Bridge o’er some torrent of Ecuador’s 
vales 1 

“Such are the men who in your 
churches rave 

To swearing-point, at mention of the 
slave, 

When some poor parson, haply una-' 
^'ares, 

Stammers of freedom in his timid 
prayers ; 


the town 

Steals northward, volunteer to hunt 
him dowm. 

Or, if some neighbour, flying from dis- 
ease, 

Courts the mild balsam of the Southern 
breeze, 

With hue and cry pursue him on his 
track, 

And write Free-sotkr on the poor man’s 
back. 

Such are the men who leave the pedler’s 
cart, 

While faring South, to learn the driver’s 
art. 

Or, in white neckcloth, soothe with 
pious aim 

The graceful sorrows of some languid 
dame, 

Who, from the wreck of her bereave- 
ment, saves 

The double charm of widowhood and 
slaves !— 

Pliant and apt, they lose no chance to 
show 

To what base depths apostasy can 
go; 

Outdo the natives in their readiness 

To loast a negro, or to mob a press ; 

Poise a tarred schoolmate on the lynch- 
er’s rail, 

Or make a bonfire of their birthplace 
mail! 

“ So some poor wretch, lyhose Ups no 
longer bear 

The sacred burden of his mother’is 
prayer, 

By fear impelled, or lust of gold en- 
ticed, 

Turns to the Crescent from the Cross 
of Christ, 

And, over-acting in superfluous zeal, 

Crawls prostrate where the faithful only 
kneel, 

Out-howls the Dervish, hugs his rags 
to court 

The s<lualid Santon’s sanctity of dirt ; 

And, when beneath the city gateway’s 
span 

Files slow and long the Meccan cara- 
van< 

And through its midst, pursued by 
Islam’s prayers, 
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The prophet’s Word some favoured 
canvcl boars. 

Hie marked apostate has his place 
asdgned 

Tlic Koran-bearer’s sacred rump be- 
hind, 

With brush and pitcher following, grave 
and mute, 

In meek attendance on the holy brute ! 


As far rolls back the selfish under- 
tow : 

And all your brave resolves, though 
aimed as true 

As the horse-pistol Balmawhapple dreu. 

To Slavery’s bastions lend as slight a 
shock 

As the poor trooper’s shot to Stirling 
rock \ 


** Men of the North ! Ijeneath your 
\ery eyes. 

By Hearth and ikime, jour rtal danger 
lies. 

Still da^ by day some hold of freedom 

Tbroogh home-bred traitors fed within 
its wallsi, — 

Men whom yourselves with vote and 
purse sustain. 

At posts of honour, infiuence, and 
gain; 

The right of Slavery to your sons to 
teach. 

And ** South-side ” Gospels in your pul- 
pits preach. 

Transfix tii^ law to ancient freedom 
dear 

On the shatrp point of her subverted 
spear. 

And imitate upon her cushion plump 

The mad Missourian lynching from his 
stump ; 

Or, m your name, upon the Senate’s 
fioor 

up to Slavery all it Ubks, and 
more ; 

Aady ere your dull eyes open to the 
chei^ 

Sell your homestead underneath 
your feet 1 

Wli^ *»di as these your loflhst out- 
looka bed^ 

truth arid comcience with your 

iVMe firaue-hrowed apeicfaaats hand 
loaidi 

Jlm m mm l ma-hmd; ^ iheu Southern 

Wimt iM^ pow er witldii your 

tnMdef on 


** Vet, while the need of Freedom’s 
cause demands 

, The earnest efforts of your hearts and 
[ hands, 

; Urged by all motives that can prompt 
I the heart 

To prayer and toil and manhood’s man- 
liest part ; 

Though to tne soul’s deep tocsin Nature 
joins 

The warning whisper of her Orphic 
pines. 

The north- wind’s anger, and the south- 
wind’s sigh. 

The midnight sword-dance of the north- 
ern sky. 

And, to the ear that bends above the 
sod 

Of the green grave-mounds in the 
Fields of God, 

In low, deep murmurs of rebuke or 
cheer. 

The land’s dead fathers speak their 
hope or fear, m 

Yet let not Passion wrest from R ease’s 
hand 

The guilding rein and symbol of emn- 
mand. « ^ 

Blame not the caution profferpg|||^o^ 

A well-meant drag upon its hurrying 
wheel; 

Nor (dnde the man whose honest doubt 
extends 

To the metms only, not the righteous 
ends ; 

Nor fiul to wei^h the scruples and the 
fears 

Of milder natures and serener years, 
in the kmg strife with evil which began 
With dm first lapse of new-created 


, . Idi» i ip mmmm hapaise 


WhK^and wcHhas Providence assigr«®d 
Ter forwards some 
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And they, too, serve who temper and 
lestiain 

The o'envarm heart that sets on fire the 
biain. 

True to yourselves, feed Fieedom’s 
altar-flame 

^Yith what you have ; let others do the 


same. 

Spare timid doubters ; set like flint your 
face 

Against the self-sold knaves of gam and 
place : 

Pity the veak; but with unsparing 
hand 

Cast out the traitors who infest the 
land,— 


From bar, press, pulpit, cast them every- 
wheie, 

By dint of fasting, if you fail by prayer. 

And in their place bring men of antique 
mould, 

Tike the grave fatheis of your Age of 
Gokl,- 

Statesmen like those who sought the 
primal fount 

Of righteous law, the Sermon on the 
Mount ; 

Lawyers who prize, like Quincy, (to our 
day 

Still spared, Heaven bless Him !) honour 
more than pay, 

And Christian jurists, starry-pure, like 

Jay; 

Pfpehers like Woolman, or like them 
X who bore 

"i^faith of Wesley to our Western 
shore, 

Andjield no convert genuine till he 

t, 

Aiik^is servants* and the Devil’s yoke ; 

And priests like him who Newport’s 
market trod, 

And o’er its slave-ships shook the holts 
of God] 


So shall your power, with a wise pru- 
dence used, 

Strong but forbearing, firm but not 
abused, 

^11 kindly keeping with the good of 
all, 

The nobler maxims of the past recall, 

Her natural home-bom right to Free- 
dom give, 

And leave her foe his robber-right,— to 
live. 


Live, as the snake does inhis noisome fen ! 
Live, as the wolf does in his bone-strewn 
den! 

Live, clothed with cursing like a robe of 
flame, 

The focal point of million-fingered 
shame ! 

Live, till the Southron, who, with all his 
faults, 

Has manly instincts, in his pride revolts, 
Dashes from off him, midst the glad 
I W'oild’s cheers, 

i The hideous nightmare of his dream of 
i years, 

And lifts, self prompted, with his owm 
light hand, . 

The vile encumbrance from his glorious 
land I 

“So, wheresoe’er our destiny sends 
forth 

Its ividening circles to the South or 
North, 

Where’er our banner flaunts beneath 
the stars 

Its mimic splendours and its cloudlike 
bais. 

There shall Free Labour’s hardy chil- 
dren stand 

The equal sovereigns of a slaveless land. 
And when at last the hunted bison 
tires, 

And dies o’ertaken by the squatter’s 
fires ; 

And westwaid, wave on wave, the living 
flood 

Breaks on the snow-line of majestic 
Hood ; 

And lonely Shasta listening hears the 
tread 

Of Europe’s fair-haired children, Hes- 
per-led ; 

And, gazing downward through his 
hoar-locks, sees 

The tawny Asian climb his giant knees, 
The Eastern sea shall hush his waves to 
hear 

Pacific’s surf-beat answer Freedom’s 
cheer, 

And one long rolling fire of triumph run 
Between the sunrise and the sunset 
gim!” 


My task is done. The Showman and 
his show, 


2 
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BY 7 1/E LAKES I 


Themselves but shadows, into shadow'? 

go ; 

And, if no song of idlesse I have sung, 

Kor tints of beauty on the canvas 
flung, — 

If the harsh numbers grate on tender 
ears, 

And the rough picture overwrought ap- 

i-KMir*,, — 

With deci>cr colouring, with a sterner 
blast. 

Before my soul a voice and vision 
passed. 

Such as might Milton’s jarring trump 
require. 

Or glooms of Dante fringed with lurid 
fire, 

O, not of choice, for themes of public ' 
wrong ! 

1 leave the green and pleasant paths of 
song,— 

The mild, sweet words which soften 
and adorn, 

taunt and bitter laugh of 


score. 

Move dear to me some song of private 
arcHfthi, 

Sense homely idyl of my native Korth, 

Some summer pastoral of her inland 
vales 

Or, grim and weird, her winter fire- 
side tales 

Haunted by ghoste of unretuming 
sails,— 

Lost haihs at parting hung from stem 
to Im 

With prayers of love like dreams on 
Vugil’s elm. 

Ifor private gnef nor malice holds my 
pen; 

I owe bat kindness to my fellow-men ; 

Astd» South or ^orth, wherever hearts 
of prayer 

*Tbdk woes amd weakness to our Father 


of O^ristian love me 


Ihw a d 

lii lbe% to me is holy ground. 
iSkt iSsEm paeoes. It were vam to 


itHlfdigeBeeu What I had X 
&mL 

'IMpSt^paeik, hur his wan^^ heed. 


SUMMER BY THE I^KESIDE. 


I, NOON. 

White clouds, whose shaaows haunt 
the deep, 

Light mists, w hose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the lulls asleep ! 

O bles of calm ! — O daik, still wood I 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest wath deeper quietude ! 

0 shapes and hues, dim beckoning, 

through 

Yon mountain gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 

To stiller sea and greener land. 

And softer lights and aii*s more bland, 
And skies, — the hollow of God’s hand ! 

1 Transfused through you, O mountain 

friends ! 

With mine your solemn spirit blends. 
And life no more hath separate ends. 

I read each misty mountain sign, 

I know the voice of wave and pine. 

And I am yours, and ye are mine. 

Life’s burdens fall, its discords cease 
1 lapse into the glad release 
Of nature’s own exceeding peace. | 

O, welcome calm of heart and mii^la 
As falls yon fir-tree’s loosened rina ^ 
To leave a tenderer growth behi^. 

So fall the weary years away ; ^ 

A child again, head I lay * 

Upon the lap of this sweet day. 

lliis western wind hath Lethean 
powers, 

Yoa imonday cloud nepenthe showers. 
The lake is white with lotus-fiowers J 

Even Duty’s voice is faint and low. 

And slumberous Conscience, w^ing 
slow, 

hex blotted scroll to show. 

Tbe ^ladow which pursues us all, 
WIspsc e^wr-neari^ steps appall. 
Whom wdkie we hsst behind us call,’ — 
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That Shadow' blends with mountain 
gray, 

It speaks but what the light waves say,— 
Death walks apart fiom Feai to-day ! 

Rocked on her breast, these pines and I 
Alike on Nature’s love rely ; 

And equal seems to live oi die. 

.Assured that He w’hose presence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills 
Xo evil to his Cl eatures wills, 

The simple faith remains, that He 
Will do, whatever that may be, 

The best alike for man and tree. 

What mosses over one shall grow, 

What life and light the other know, 
Unanxious, leaving Him to show'. 

II. EVENING. 

Von mountain’s side is black with night, 
While, broad-orbed, o’er its gleaming 
ciown 

The moon, slow-rounamg into sight, 
On the hushed inland sea looks down. 

How start to light the clustering isles, 
Each silver-hemmed ! How sharply 
show 

The shadows of their rocky piles, 

And tree-tops in the wave below ! 

How far and strange the mountains 
seem, 

Dim-looming thiough the pale, still 

Tne vague, vast grouping of a dream, 
They stretch into the solemn night. 

Beneath, lake, wood, and peopled vale, 
Hushed by that presence grand and 
grave, 

Are silent, save the cricket’s wail, 

And low response of leaf and wave. 

Fair scenes I whereto the Day and Night 
Make rival love, I leave ye soon, 
What time before the eastern light 
The pale ghost of the setting mopn 

Shall hide behind yon rocky spines, 
And the young archer, Mom, shall 
break 


His airows on the mountain pines, 

And, golden-sandalled, walk the lake! 

Faiewell ! around this smiling bay 
Gay-hearted Health, and Life in 
bloom, 

With lighter steps than mine, may stiay 
In radiant summers yet to come. 

But none shall more i egretful leave 
These waters and these hills than I : 

Or, distant, fonder dream how eve 
Or dawn is painting wave and sky ; 

How rising moons shine sad and mild 
On w'ooded isle and silvering bay ; 

Or setting suns beyond the piled 
And purple mountains lead the day ; 

Nor laughing girl, nor bearding boy, 
Nor full-pulsed manhood, hngenng 
here, 

Shall add, to life’s abounding joy, 

I The charmed repose to suffering dear. 

Still waits kind Nature to impart 
Her choicest gifts to such as gain 

An entrance to her loving heart 
Through the sharp discipline of pain. 

For ever from the Hand that takes 
One blessing from us others fall ; 

And, soon or late, our Father makes 
His perfect recompense to all ! 

0, watched by Silence and the Night, 
And folded in the strong embrace 

Of the great mountains, with the light 
Of the sweet heavens upon thy face. 

Lake of theNoithlaiid ! keep thy dower 
Of beauty still, and while above 

Thy solemn mountains speak of power 
Be thou the mirror of God’s love. 

THE HERMIT OF THE 
THEBAID. 

0 STRONG, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start,— 

The spirit s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and he^ 1 

From pastoral toil, from traffic’s din. 
Alone, in crowds, at home, abroad, 

Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 
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Vc brook no forced and measured tasks. 
Nor weary rote, nor formal chains ; 
The simple heart, that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 

For man the living temple is ; 

The mercy-seat and cherubim. 

And all the holy mysteries, 

He bears with him* 

And most avails the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in 
deeds. 

And wearies Heaven for naught abo\e 
Our common needs. 

Which brings to God’s all-perfect will 
That trust of his undoubting child 
Whereby all seeming good and ill 
Are reconciled. 

And, seeking not for special signs 
Of favcwr, is content to fall 
Within the providence which shines 
And mins on all. 

Alofke, the Thebaid hermit leaned 
At noontime o’er the sacred word. 
Was it an angel or a fiend 
Whose voice he heard ? 

It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utterance, sweet and mild j 
And, up, the hermit saw 

A little child. 

A child, with wonder- widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 
Of hot, red sands, and brazen skies. 
And anchorite. 

** What dost thou here, poor man ? No 
shade 

Of coed, greeu doums, nor grass, nor 
weii, 

Hor coim, new* vines.” The hermit 
said : 

« Wmi God I dweli 

** Atem with Him ia this great calm, 

I Hve not lay the outward sense ; 

Hy IJile » kwe, mj sWtcriiig palm 
iHUb pvovidence.^ 

mmd smmd idm, **T>oes 

liM fh^ r^ 


Is green with com, c*. morn and eve 
IVie pray to Him. 

My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little field : beneath the leaves 
My sisters sit and spin the while 
My mother weaves. 

** And when the millet’s ripe heads fall, 
And all the bean-field hangs in pod. 
My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 

‘‘And when to share our evening meal, 
She calls the stranger at the door, 
She says God fills the hands that deal 
Food to the poor.” 

Adown the hermit’s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the flow of human tears ; 
“Dear Lord!” he said, “thy angel 
speak^ 

Thy servant hears.” 

Within his arms the child he took, 

And thought of home and life wth 
men ; 

And all his pilgrim feet forsook 
Returned again. 

The palmy shadows cool and long, 

The eyes that smiled through lavisl 
locks. 

Home’s cradle-hymn and harvest-song, 
And bleat of flocks- 

“ O child ! ” he said, “ thou teachest me 
There is no place where God is not ; 
That love will make, where'er it be, 

A holy spot.” 

He rose from off the desert sand, 

And, leaning on his staff pf thorn. 
Went, with the young child, hand-in- 
hand, 

Uke night with mom. 

They crossed the desert’s burning line. 
And heard the palm-tree’s rustling 
fan, 

The Nile-bird’s cry, the low of kine, \ 
And voice of man. 

Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He fbHowod as the small hand led 
To vdiete % wofuan, gentle-ered, 
Headistarfed. 
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She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 
She thanked the stranger with her 
eyes. 

The hermit gazed in doubt and joy 
And dumb surprise. 

And lo !— \rith sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame ; 

jN^ew-born, the world-lost anchorite 
A man became. 

“ 0 sister of El Zaia’s race. 

Behold me ! — had we not one 
mother ? ” 

She gazed into the stranger’s face ; — 

‘ ‘ Thou art my brother ? ” 

“ 0 kin of blood ! — Thy life of use 
And patient trust is more than mine j 

And wiser than the giay lecluse 
This child of thine. 

** For, taught of him whom God hath 
sent, 

That toil is praise, and love is prayer, 

I come, life’s cares and pains content 
AVith thee to share,” 

Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began j , 

Its holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 

And found a man ! ' 

THE VOICES. 

“ Why uige the long, unequal fight, 
Since Tnith has fallen in the street, i 

Or lift anew the trampled light, I 
Quenched by the heedless million’s 
feet? 

“ Give o’er the thankless task ; forsake 
The fools who know not ill from 
food; ^ 

Eat, drink, enjoy thy own, and take 
Thine ease among the multitude. 

“Live out thyself; with others sliare 
Thy proper life no more ; assume 

The unconcern of sun and air, 

For life or death, or blight or bloom. 

“The mountain pine looks calmly on 
The fires that scourge the plains 
below, 

Nor heeds the eagle in the sun 
The small birds piping in the snow! 


“The world is God’s, not thine; let 
him 

Work out a change, if change must 
be: 

The hand that planted best can trim 
And nurse the old unfruitful tree. ” 

So spake the Tempter, when the light 
Of sun and stars had left the sky, 

I listened, through the cloud and night, 
And heard, methought, a voice re- 
ply: 

“Thy task may well seem over-hard, 
Who scatterest in a thankless soil 

Thy life as seed, with no reward 
Save that which Duty gives to Toil. 

Not whoHy is thy heait resigned 
To Heaven’s Wign and just decree, 

Which, linking thee with all thy kind, 
Transmits their joys and giiefs to thee. 

“Break off that sacred chain, and tuin 
Back on thyself thy love and care ; 

Be thou thine own mean idol, bum 
Faith, Hope, and Trust, thy children, 
there. 

“Released from that fraternal law 
Which shares the common bale and 
bliss, 

No sadder lot could Folly draw, 

Or Sin provoke from Fate, than this. 

“The meal unshared is food unblest ; 
Thou hoard’st in vain what love 
should spend ; 

Self-ease is pain ; thy only rest 
Is labour for a worthy end. 

“ A toil that gauns with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 

And hears, while sowing ontwai'd fields, 
The harvest-song of inward peace. 

“Free-lipped the liberal streamlets run, 
Free shines for all the healthful ray ; 

The still pool stagnates in the sun, 

The lund earth-fire haunts (Jecay I 

“ What is it, that the crowd requite 
Thy love with hate, thy truth with 
lies? 

And but to faith, and not to sight, 

The walls of Freedom's temple rise? 
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**Yet do thy work; it shall succeed 
III thine or in another's day ; 

And, if denied the victor’s me^. 

Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 

Fatth shares the future’s promise ; 
Love’s 

Self-offering is a triumph won ; 

And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun. 


**Then faint not, falter not, nor plead 
Thy weakness ; truth itself is strong ; 
The lion’s streng^, the eagle's speed. 
Are not alone vouchsafed to wrong. 

**Thy nature, which, through fire and 
flood. 

To place or gain finds out its way. 
Hath power to seek the highest good. 
And duty’s holiest call obey ! 

‘^Strivest thou in darkness? — Foes 
without 

In league with traitor thoughts with- 
in ; 

Thy n|^-watch kept with trembling 

And pale Remorse the ghost of 
Sin? — 

** Hast thou not, on some week of storm. 
Seen the sweet Sabbath breaking fair. 
And cloud and shadow, sunlit, form 
The curtains of its tent of prayer ? 


” So, haply, when thy task shall end. 
The wrong shall lose itself in right. 
And all thy week-day darkness blend 
With the long Sabbath of the light 


THE HERO. 


** O FOR a knight like Bayard, 
Wsthout re|»Wch <»: fear ; 

ghw on his casque of steel. 
My lorve-knot <hi his spear 2 

**0 for ike wldte plume fioatm^ 

‘ ZMpfeott’s fed above, — 

^ Tile fiou btiut la battle, 
r Tlie heart in love I 


► dhaf laaaa ouce mere were manly. 
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** But, now life’s slumberous current 
No sun -bo wed cascade wakes ; 

No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks, 

‘ ‘ O for a knight like Bayard, 

Without reproach or fear i 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear ! ” 

Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
Life hath its regal natures yet, — 
True, tender, brave, and sweet ! 

Smile not, fair unbeliever ! 

One man, at least, I know, 

Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 

“ Once, ivhen over purple mountai. 

Died away the Grecian sun, 

And the far Cyllenian ranges 

Paled and darkened, one by one, — 

** Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder. 
Cleaving all the quiet sky, 

And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood the Suliote but to die. 

“Woe for the weak and halting I 
The crescent blazed beliind 
A curving line* of sabres, 

Like fire before the wind I 

“ Ldst to fly and first to rally. 

Rode he of whom I speak. 

When, groaning in his bridle-path 
Sank down a wounded Greek. 

“ With the rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain, 
Gazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again 1 

“ He looked forward to the mountains, 
Back on foes that never spare, 

Then flung him from his saddle, 

And placed the stranger there, 

* Allah ! hu ! ’ Through flashing sa- 
bres. 

Through a stormy hail of lead. 

The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slopes of olives sped. 

** Hot the turbaaed riders ; 

le^'lheir breatha 
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A\'Jiorc a mountain stream rolled dark- 
ly down 

Between the hills and death. 

“ One brave and manful struggle,— 

He gained the solid land, 

And the cover of the mountains, 

And the carbines of his band 1’’ 

It was very gieat and noble,*' 

Said the nioist-eyed listener then, 

“ But one brave deed makes no hero ; 
Tell me what he since hath been ?” 

“Still a brave and generous man- 
hood, 

Still an honour without stain. 

In the prison of the Kaiser, 

By the barricades of Seine. 

“ But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valour true ; 

Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 

“Wouldst know him now? Behold 
him, 

The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lip language, 

The idiot clay a mind. 

“ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 

With the strong man’s hand of labour 
And childhood’s heart of play. 

“True as the knights of story, 

Sir Lancelot and his peers. 

Brave in his calm endurance 
As they in tilt of spears, 

“As waves in stillest waters, 

As stars in noonday skies, 

All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies, 

“ Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave. 

Wherever struggles labour, ' 
Wherever groans a slave,— 

“Wherever rise the peoples, 

Wherever sinks a throne, 

The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own 




“Knight of a better eia. 
Without reproach or fear I 
Said I not well that Bayaids 
And Sidneys stiH are here ? ” 


MY DREAM. 

In my dream, methought I trod. 
Yesternight, a mountain road ; 

Narrow as A1 Sirat’s span, 

High as eagle's flight, it ran. 

Overhead, a roof of cloud 
With its weight of thunder bowed ; 
Underneath, to left and right, 
Blankness and abysmal night. 

Here and there a wild-flower blushed, 
Now and then a bird-song gushed ; 
Now and then, through rifts of shade, 
Stars shone out, and sunbeams played. 

! But the goodly company, 

Walking in that path with me, 

One by one the brink o'erslid, 

One by one the darkness hid. 

Some with wailing and lament, 

Some with cheerful courage went ; 

But, of all who smiled or mourned, 
Never one to us returned. 

Anxiously, with eye and ear, 
Questioning that shadow drear, 

Never hand in token stirred, 

Never answering voice I heard I 

Steeper, darker !— lo 1 I felt 
From my feet the pathway melt. 
Swallowed by the black despair, 

And the hungry jaws of air. 

Past the stony-throated caves, 
Strangled by the wash of waves, 

Past the splintered crags, I sank 
On a green and flowery bank,— 

Soft as fall of thistle-down, 

Lightly as a cloud is blown, 
Soothingly as childhood pressed 
To the "tosom of its rest. 

Of the sharp-homed rocks instead, 
Gieen the grassy meadows spread, 
Bright with waters singing by 
Trees that propped a golden sky. 
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Paisless, trustful, sorrow-free. 
Did lost faces welcomed me. 
With whose sweetness of content 
5tiii expectant hope was blent. 

Waking while the dawning gray 
Slowly brightened into day, 
Pcmdering that vision fled, 
thus unto myself 1 said 


I was once a barefoot boy ! 

Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side. 

Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy : 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 


** Steep, and hung with clouds of strife, 
la our narrow path of life ; 

And our death the dreaded fall 
Through the dark, awaiting all. 

**So, with painful steps we climb 
Up the dizzy ways of time, 

Ever in the shadow shed 
By the forecast of our dread 

** IDread of mystery solved alone, 

Of the untried and unknown ; 

Yet the end thereof may seem 
Like the falling of my dream. 

** Ashd this heart-consaming care, 

AB offif fears dL here or there, 

Change and absence, loss and death, 
Tmvc bet sdmpie lack of feith.” 

Thou, O Most Compassionate ! 

■Who didst stoop to our estate, 
thinking of the cup we drain. 
Treading in our path of pain, — 

Through the doubt and mystery, 

Grant to us thy steps to see. 

And the grace to draw from thence 
Lztiger h^>e aisd confldence. 

Show thy vacant tomb, and let, 

As^ old, the angels sit, 

Wldteperhag^ by its open door ; 

not i He hath gone before ! ” 


rm BAHEFOOT BOY. 

oa ibee, little mu, 
whh<^a<Aoltani 

Wlk tliy 

iM mtiT wikisiM 

!Wthy«t4%mlderstiE 
i«d % atmmetnara <m ^ hi^ 
Y title nowi^ % fetoe. 


O for boyhood’s painless play. 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s mornmg chase. 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks his well 
How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine : 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of bis walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans ! — 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 

Kature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks. 

Pace to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 

Blessings on the barefoot boy ! 

O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in floweys and trees, 
Humnaing-hirds and honey-bees ; 

For my sport the squirrel played. 

Plied the aiouted mole his spade ; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Furpl^ QV&c hec^e and stone ; 

Lauded the brook for my delight 
Thrm^h the day and through the night, 
Whspering at the garden wall, 

Talk^ with me from fall to faH 5 
Mhie the sand'-rimmed pickerel pond, 
^ vr^nut sfopes beyond, 
cmbeadii^ordim tree^ 
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Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too ; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Pashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

0 for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude ! 
O’er me, like a regal tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent. 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Ixjoped in many a wind-swung fold ; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra ; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch ; pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy 1 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat : 

All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil. 

Up ^^nd down in ceaseless moil i 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy I 

FLOWERS IN WINTER, 

PAINTED UPON A POSTE LIVRE. 

How Strange to greet, this frosty mom, 
In graceful counterfeit of flowers, 
These children of the meadows, bom 
Of sunshine and of showers I 

How well the conscious wood retains 
The picture ot its flower-sown 
home,— 

The lights and shades, the purple stains, 
And golden hues of bloom 1 


It was a happy thought to bring 
To the dark season’s frost and rime 
This painted memory of spring, 

This dieam of summer-time. 

Our hearts are lighter for his sake. 

Our fancy’s age renews its youth, 
And dim-remembered fictions take 
The guise of present truth. 

A wizaid of the Merrimack, — 

So old ancestral l^ends say, — 

Could call green leaf and blossom bade 
To frosted stem and spray. 

The dry logs of the cottage wall, 
Beneath his touch, put out their 
leaves ; 

i The clay-bound swallow, at his call, 
Played round the icy eaves. 

The settler saw his oaken flail 
Take bud, and bloom before bis eyes; 
From frozen pools he saw the pale, 
Sweet summer lilies rise. 

To their old homes, by man profaned, 
Came the sad dryads, exil^ long, 
And through their leafy tongues com- 
plained 

Of household use and wrong. 

The beechen platter sprouted wild, 

The pipkin wore its old-time green ; 
The cradle o’er the sleeping child 
Became a leafy screen. 

Haply our gentle friend hath met, 
While wandering in her sylvan quest, 
Haunting his native woodlands yet, 
That Druid of the West ; — 

And, while the dew on leaf and flower 
Glistened in moonl^ht clear and 
still, 

Learned Ae dusk wizard’s spell of 
power. 

And caught his trick of skill. 

But welcome, be it new or old, 

The gift which makes the day more 
bright, 

And paints upon the ground of cold 
And darkness, warmth and light! 

Without, is neither gold nor green ; 
Within, for birds, the birch-logs sing. 



A MEMOIty. 


Vet, summer like, we sil between 
ITie autumn and the spring. 

The one, with bridal blush of rose, 

And sweetest breath of woodland 
balm, 

And one whose matron lips unclose 
Xn smiles of saintly calm. 

Fill soft and deep, O winter snow ! 

The sweet azaha’s oaken dells, 

And hide the bank where roses blow. 
And swing the azure bells 1 

O’erlay the amber violet’s leaves. 

The purple aster’s brookside home. 
Guard all the flowers her pencil gives 
A life beyond their bloom. 

And she, when spring comes round 
again, 

By greening slope and singing flood, 
Shall wand^, seeking, not in vain. 

Her darlings of the wood. 


THE FRUlT-GIfT. 

Bast ni^t, jus^as the tints of autumn’s 

SKV 

Of sunset &tded from our hills and 
streams, 

I sat, vague listening, lapped in twi- 
light dreams, 

To the leaf’s ru^e, ajid the cricket’s 
cry. 

Then, like that basket, Audi with sum- j 
mer fruit, ! 

l>ropped the angels at the Prophet’s 

Mmae, unazmeutneed, a gift of clustered 
; _ sTOstaess, 

, • FnB-ovued, and glowing with the 
piisoped beams 

to com- 

, and tlie dew. 

f a glad surprise medmoght 

^ homeward-tumisg 

coasters out his shotd- 

I d 4- Vw ^ s f 


I said, “This fruit beseems no world 
of sin. 

Its parent vine, rooted in Paiadise, 
O’ercrept the w^all, and never paid 
the price 

Of the great mischief,— an ambrosial 
ti'ee, 

Eden’s exotic, somehow smuggled in, 
To keep the thorns and thistles com- 
pany.” 

Perchance our frail, sad mother plucked 
in haste 

A single vine-slip as she passed the 
gate, 

Where the dread sword, alternate paled 
and burned, 

And the stern angel, pit^dng her fate, 
Forgave the lovely trespasser, and 
turned 

Aside his face of fire ; and thus the 
waste 

And fallen world hath yet its annual 
taste 

Of primal good, to prove of sin the cost, 
And show by one gleaned ear the 
mighty harvest lost. 

A MEMORY. 

Heke, while the loom of Winter weaves 
The shroud of flowers and fountains, 

I think of thee and summer eves 
Among the Northern mountains. 

When thunder tolled the twilight’s close, 
And winds the lake were rude on, 
And thou wert singing, C^z’ iAe Yowes, 
The bonny yowes of Cluden ! 

When, close and closer, hushing breath, 
Our circle narrowed round thee, 

And smiles and tears made up the wreath 
Wherewith our silence crowned thee } 

And, strangers all, we felt the ties 
Of sist^s and of brothers ; 

Ah f whose of all those kindly eyes 
How smile upon another’s? 

The sport of Time, who still apart 
The wai^ of life is flinging ; 

O, asevermor^ shall heart to heai^ , , , 
Ihaw neeurer fewt that smgingt ' > 

Yet wheai the panes are 
r ' ' ^e as glea3ni^4 '1 



THE KAHSAS EMIGRANTS. 


I }iear Ihe songs of Scotland’s bard 
Sound softly through my dreaming ! 

A song that lends to winter snows 
The glow of summer weather, — 

Again I hear thee ca’ the yowes 
To Cludeti’s hills of heather ! 

TO C. S.* 

If I have seemed more prompt to cen- 
sure wrong 

Than praise the right ; if seldom to 
thine eai 

^ly voice hath mingled with the ex- 
ultant cheer 

Tome upon all our Northern winds 
along ; 

If I have failed to join the fickle throng 

In wide-eyed wonder, that thou standesl 
strong 

In victory, surprised in thee to find 

Brougham’s scathing power with Can- 
ning’s grace combined ; 

That he, for ivhom the ninefold Muses 
sang, 

From their twined arms a giant, athlete 
sprang, 

Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 

With the spent shafts Latona’s archer 
flung, 

To smite the Python of our land and 
time, 

Fell as the monster bom of Crissa’s 
slime, 

Like the blind bard who in Castalian 
springs 

Tempered the steel that clove the crest 
of kings, 

^knd on the shrine of England’s free- 
dom laid 

The gifts of Cumm and of Delphi’s 
shade,— 

Small need hast thou of words of praise 
from me. 

Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, 
and well canst guess ' 

That, even though silent, I have not 
the less 

Rejoiced to see thy actual life agree 

ifVith the large future which I shaped 
for thee, 

i¥hen, years ago, beside the summer 
sea, 
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White in the moon, we saw the long 
waves fall 

Baffled and broken from the rocky wail, 
That, to the menace of the brawling 
flood, 

Opposed alone its massive quietude, 
Calm as a fate ; with not a leaf nor vine 
Nor birch-spray trembling in the still 
moonshine, 

Crowning it like God’s peace. I some- 
times tlimk 

That night-scene by the sea prophet- 
ical, — 

(For nature speaks in symbols and in 
signs, 

And through her pictures human fate 
divines), — 

That rock, wherefrom we saw the bil- 
lows sink 

In murmuring rout, uprising clear 
and tall 

In the white light of heaven, the type 
of one 

Who, momently by Error’s host as- 
sailed. 

Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of 
granite mailed ; 

And, tranquil-fronted, listening over 
all 

The tumult, hears the angels say, Well 
done I 

THE KANSAS EMIGRANTS. 

We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make Sie West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free ! 

We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom’s southern line, 

And plant beside the cotton-tree 
The rugged Northern pine I 

We’re flowing from our native hills 
As our free rivers flow ; 

The blessing of our Mother-land 
Is on us as we go. 

We go to plant her common schools 
On distant prairie swells, 

And give the Sabbaths of the wild 
The music of her bells. 

Upbearing, like the Ark of old. 

The Bible in our vaii, 


* Charles Sumner. 
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Wc go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of maxu 

Mo pause, nor rest, save where the 
streams 

That feed the Kansas run, 

Save where our Pilgrim gonfalon 
Shall flout the setting sun ! 

Well tread the prairie as of old 
Oar feihers sailed the sea, 

A*m 1 make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free ! 


THE HAsCHlSa 

Df all that Orient lands can vaunt 
Of marveU with our own competing, 
The strangest is the Haschish plant. 
And rrhat will follow on its eating. 

Wlhai pictures to the taster rise, 

Of Dervish or of Almeh dances I 
Of Eldts, CM* of Paradise, 

Set all aglow with Hooudi glances ! 


Its angels negro overseers, 

And Heaven itself a snug plantation. 

The man of peace, about whose dreams 
The sweet millennial angels cluster. 
Tastes the mad weed, and plots and 
schemes, 

A raving Cuban filibuster ! 

The noisiest Democrat, with ease. 

It turns to Slavery's parish beadle ; 
The shrewdest statesman eats and sees 
Due southward point the polar needle. 

The Judge partakes, and sits erelong 
Upon his bench a railing blackguard; 
Decides off-hand that right is wrong. 
And reads the ten commandments 
backw^ard. 

O potent plant ! so rare a taste 

Has never Turk or Gentoo gotten ; 
The hempen Haschish of the East 
Is powerless to our Western Colton* 


The pcHppy viiaoiis of Cathay, I 

Tliehcavybcer-trmiweoftheSuabian; -pHE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN. 
The wixaid lights and demem play | 

Of rdghts Walpurgis and Arabian ! 


The Meilah and the Christian dog 
Chang? place in mad metempsycho- 

The hf oexzin climbs the synagogue, 
The IRahbi shakes his beam at Mo^ 
acs; 

The Arab by his desert well 
Sits cbo^ng from some Caliph’s 
dangers. 

And hears bis single-camePs bell 
Soond amlGcaae to his regal quarters. 


The Koeaa% leadev makes complaint 
Of Shteidaadftf on and off it ; 

Tht wias» the saint 

T^ohay and falaspliemes the 

iMi aama M Ettslem pbm a^ 
ihH m haae oaft ordained to beat it» 
liaiMdidhaf diMc 

0. ^ Or’io^ or knavoi of all who cat it 

k/k 




f la air 


O’er the bare woods, whose out- 
stretched hands 

Plead with the leaden heavens in 
vain, 

I see, beyond the valley lands. 

The sea’s long level dim with rain. 

Around me all things, stark and 
dumb, 

Seem praying for the snows to come. 
And, for the summer bloom and green- 
ness gone. 

With winters sunset lights and dazzling 
mom atone* 


II. 

Along the river’s summer walk. 

The withered tufts of asters nod ; ' 
And trembles cm its arid stalk 
The hoar phime of the golden-iod. 
And on a ground of sombre fir, 

And azme-stisdded luniper, 

The sSver bistdi ite Imosof purple shows. 
And acadefe berries tell where bloomed 
te ssreet wBd-roee 1 
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III. 

AVith mingled sound of homs and 
bells, 

A far-heard clang, the wild geese 

Storm -sent, from Arctic moors and 
fells, 

Like a great arrow through the sky, 
Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun ; 

AVhile the brave snow-bird and the 
hardy jay 

Call to them from the pines, as if to bid 
them stay. 

IV. 

I passed this way a year ago : 

The wind blew south ; the noon of 
day 

Was warm as June’s ; and save that 
snow 

Flecked the low mountains far 
away, 

And that the vernal-seeming breeze 
Mocked faded grass and leafless trees, 

I might have dreamed of summer as I 

. 

Watching the fallen leaves with the soft 
wind at play. 

V. 

Since then, the winter blasts have 
piled 

The white pagodas of the snow 
On these rough slopes, and, strong 
and wild, 

Yon river, in its overflow 
Of spring-time rain and sun, set free, 
Craved with its ices to the sea ; 

And over these gray fields, then green 
and goH, 

The summer com has waved, the thun- 
dw^s organ rolled. 

VI. 

Rich gift of God I A year of time ! 

What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
What hues wherewith our Northern 
clime 

Makes autumn’s dropping wood- 
lands gay, 

What airs outblown from ferny dells, 
Ats# clover-bloom and sweet-brier 
’smells, 


! What songs of brooks and birds, wliat 
fmits and flowers, 

Gieen woods and moonlit snows, have 
in its round been ours ! 

VII. 

I know not how, in other lands, 

The changing seasons come and 

go; 

What splendours fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine 
snow! 

Nor how the pomp of sunrise waits 

On Venice at her watery gates ; 

A dream alone to me is Amo’s vale, 

And the Alhambra’s halls are but a 
traveller’s tale. 

VIII. 

Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails ; 

And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 

Than he who from his doorway sees 

The miracle of flowers and trees, 

Feels the warm Orient in the noonday 
air. 

And from cloud minarets hears the sun- 
set call to prayer ! 

IX. 

The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise 
and fall; 

But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun, has seen them 
all. 

The marble palaces of Ind 

Rise round him in the snow and 
wind; 

From his lone sweetbrier Persian Ha- 
fiz smiles. 

And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his ^ 
woodland aisle?. 

X. 

And thus it is my fancy blends 

The near at hand and far and rare; 

And while the same horizon bends 

Above the silver-sjirinkled hair ^ 

Which flashed the light of morning ' 
skies 

On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 

Within its round of sea and sky and 
field, 
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Earth wheels with all her zones, the 
Kosmos stands levealed. 


And thus the sick man on his bed, 
The toiler to his task-work bound. 
Behold their prison-walls outspread, 
Their dipp^ horizon widen round ! 
While freedom-giving fancy waits, 
Like Peter’s angel at the gates, 

The power is theirs to baffle care and 
pain, 

To bring the lost world back, and make 
it theirs again ! 

XII. 

What lack of goodly company. 

When masters of the ancient lyre 
Obey my call, and trace for me 
Their words of mingled tears and 
fire ! 

I talk with Bacon, grave and wise, 

1 read the world with PascaPs eyes ; 
And priest and sage, with solemn brows 
austere. 

And poets, garland-bound, the Lords 
of Thought, draw near, 

XIII. 

Mefhinks, O friend, I hear thee say, 
**Ia vain the hum^n heart we: 
mock ; ; 

Bring living guests who love the day, ' 
Not ghosts who fly at crow of cock! ! 
The herbs we share with flesh and | 
blood, I 

Arc better than ambrosial food, 

laurelled trades.” I grant it, * 
* nothii^ loath, 

doubly blest is he who can par- 
take oC^both. 

^ XIV. 

* jjH il lilOj banquet grace, 

before me sit, 
puritanic &ce, j 
^ than £s^em wisdom | 


sScI who^ TOon the back 
Bleliaid's Almanack, 
aos^ the Gentoo^s 

of tp Ful- 


Here too, of answering love secure,* 
Have I not welcomed to my hearth 
The gentle pilgrim troubadour, 
Whose songs have girdled half the 
earth ; 

Whose pages, like the magic mat 
Whereon the Eastern lover sat, 

Have borne me over Rhine-land’s pur- 
ple vines. 

And Nubia’s ta\vny sands, and Phry- 
gia’s mountain pines 1 


j And he,+ who to the lettered wealth 
j Of ages adds the lore unpriced, 

! The wisdom and the moral health, 

I The ethics of the school of Christ ; ' 
The statesman to his holy trust. 

As the Atlienian arclion, just. 

Struck down, exiled like him for tnkh 
alone. 

Has he not graced my home with 
beauty ^1 his own ? 


What greetings smile, ,what farewells 
wave, • 

What loved ones enter and depart! 
The good, the beautiful, the brave. 
The Heaven-lent treasures of the 
heart ! ' 

How conscious seems the frozen so#* 
♦And beechen slope whereon they 
trod I 

The oak-leaves rustle, and the diy 
grass bends 

Beneath the shadowy feet of tot , 
absent friends. ” : 


Then ask not why to these bl^dc 
X cling, as clings the tufted 
To bear the printer’s lingering 

The mocking spring’s; perpdl®, 
loss. ' 

I dream of lands where sun^e^ 
smiles, 

And Soft'winds blow from spi<;y 
But scarce would Ceylon’s br^a^ ll 
fliowers be sweet, 

Could I not feel thy soi^ New 
at' my feet ! 

* Bayard Taylor. t 
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XIX. 

At times I long foi gentler skies, 
And bathe in dreams of softer air, 
But homesick tears would fill the 
eyes 

That saw the Cross without the 
Bear. 

The pine must whisper to the palm, 
The north'Wind break the tiopic 
calm ; 

And with the dreamy languor of the 
Line, 

The North’s keen virtue blend, and 
strength to beauty join. 


XXIII. 

And sweet homes nestle in these 
dales, 

And perch along these wooded 
swells ; 

And, blest beyond Arcadian vales, 
They hear the sound of Sabbath 
bells i 

Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 

Npr woman winged before her time, 
But with the faults and follies of the 
race, 

Old home-bied virtues held their not 
unhonoured place. 


XX. 

Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 

Of God’s occasions drifting by ! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike 
aim to know. 


Home of my heart I to me more fair 
Than gay Versailles or Wmdsor’s 
hdls, 

The painted, shingly town-house 
« where 

The freeman’s vote for Freedom 
falls ! 

The simple roof where prayer is made, 
Than Gothic groin and colonnade ; 
The li'sing temple of the heart of man, 
Than Rome’s sky-mocking vault, orj 
«iai^-s^ired Milan ! 

XXII. 

UBri dear thy qual village schools, 
% rich and poor the Bible read, 

Than classic halls where Priestcraft | 
rules, 

Learning wears the chains of j 

, Thy glad Thanksgivin^^fegathering in 
Tlte scattered sheaves of home and 
kin, I 

Than mad license following Lenten 

Or hways of slaves who laugh and 
Ipmce in chains. 


XXIV. 

Here manhood struggles for the sake 
Of mother, sister, daughter, wdfe, 

The graces and the loves which make 
The music of the march of life ; 

And woman, in her daily round 

Of duty, walks on holy ground, 
j No unpaid menial tills the soil, nor here 
Is the bad lesson learned at human 
rights to sneer. 

XXV. 

Then let the icy north-wind blow 
The tmmpets of the coming storm, 

To arrowy sleet and blinding snow 
Y on slanting lines of rain transform. 

Young hearts shall hail the drifted 
cold, 

As gaily as I did of old j 
And I, who watch them through the 
frosty pan^ 

Unenvious, live in them my boyhood 
o’er again. 

XXVI. ; T 

And I will trust that'*He who heeds 
The life that hides in m«a^ and 
wold, ^ 

Who hangs yon alder’s ciims^hiaSs, 
And stains these mosses gr^> and 
gold, 

Will still, as He hath done, incline 

His gracious care to me and mine ; 
Grant what we ask aright, from wrong 
debar, A 

And, as the earth grows dark, make 
brighter every star ! 



^ BURIAL OF BARBOUR, 


xxvn. 


I have not seen, I may not sc^ 

Mf hopes for man take form in fact, 
Bot God will give the victory 
In dne time ; in that faith I acL 
And he who sees the future sure. 

The bafiSmg present may endure. 

And bless, meanwhile, the unseen Hand 
that leads 

The heart's desires beyond the halting 
step of deeds. 

xxriii. 

And thou, my song, I send thee forth, 
Where harsher isongs of mine have 
fiown ; 

Co, bud a place at home and hearth 
Where’er thy singer’s name is 
known ; 

Revive for him the kindly thought 
<X friends ; and they who love him 
anot, 

Towdiad by semie ^latn of thine, per- 
chance may take 

The hand he pvmiers ail, and thanks 
htm Cor thy sake. 


BURIAL OF BARBOUR. 

Buut him, comTades, to hts grave ; 
Never over one more brave 
Shall the prairie grasses weep, 

In the ages yet to come. 

When w h^kmqs in our luoto* 
What we sow in tears, shall reap. 


Bear hhn up the icy hill, 

With the IC n Bw s , froees sdll 
As hk noMt heart, below. 
And the to till 

Witha and will, 

And^ds|M^pilit)olc ~ 


t moled with snow I 



Indk of tel deed Cue, 
'n'si^wsiktmoe* 
him, O widDwed otse t 
t heads o» hk brow, 
vigpid: hemis aad vow 
kdk wwth shell y^ be doee. 

itois theeyearCod 
fMlh%iieisdmti^ 



And his widow weeping loud. 

And our hearts, are in his sight. 

Every deadly threat that swells 
With the roar of gambling hells. 

Every brutal jest and jeer, 

Every wicked thought and j)Ian 
Of the cruel heart of man. 

Though but whisi^ered, He can hear I 

We in suffering, they in crime. 

Wait the just award of time. 

Wait the vengeance that is due ; 

Xot in vain a heart shall break, 

Xot a tear for Freedom’s sake 
Fall unheeded ; God is true. 

While the flag with stars bedecked 
Threatens where it should protect. 

And the Law shakes hands with 
Crime, 

What is left us but to wait. 

Match our patience to our fate. 

And abide the better time ? 


Patience, friends 1 The human heart 
Everywhere shall take our part, 
Everywhere for us shall pray 5 
On our side are nature’s laws. 

And God's life is in the cause 
That we suffer for to-day “ 


Well to suffer is divine ; 

Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign : “ Endure.” 
Not to him who rashi7|d»es, 
jB^t to him who nobly pl&s. 

Is the victor’s garland sure. 


i 


Fmrcn earth to frozen 
Lay our ^ain one down to nessf ^ 
Lay him down in hope atKl. JM 
Aad above the broken sod, 

Once again, to Freedom’s 
Pledge ourselves for life or d^pi 


That the State whose walls we lay,.,, ^ 
In our blood axjtd tears, to-day. 

Shall be l|||yhoin b^ds of sha 
And our godHR land untrod 
By the feet of ^veiy, shod 
With cartring as wi^ dame ! ^ 

Pho^ Ihe Buckeye on his 
Per ^ hUBier oC the ^ve ^ 
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In its shadow cannot lest ; 
Anti let martyr mound and tree 
Be out pledge and guaranty 
Of the freedom ot the West ! 


THE PASS OF THE SIERRA. 

All night above their rocky bed 
'I'hey saw the stars march slow ; 

The wild Sierra overhead, 

The desert’s death below. 

riie Indian from his lodge of bark, 

The gray bear from his den, 

Beyond their camp-fire’s wall of dark, 
Glared on the mountain men. 

Still upward turned, with anxious 
strain 

Their leader’s sleepless eye, 

Where splinters of the mountain chain 
Stood black against the sky. 

The night waned slow : at last, a glow, 
A gleam of sudden fire, 

Shot up behind the walls of snow, i 
And tipped each icy spire. 


The winds aie wild, the way is drear. 
Yet, flashing through the night, 

Lo ! icy ridge and rocky spear 
Blaze out m mommg light I 

Rise up, Fremont ! and go before ; 

The Hour must have its Man ; 

Put on tlie hunting-shirt once more, 
And lead m Freedom’s van 1 
mo.y 1856 . 

THE CONQUEST OF FIN- 
LAND.7S 

Across the frozen marshes 
The winds of autumn blow, 

And the fen-lands of the Wetter 
Are white with early snow. 

But where the low, gray headlands 
Look o’er the Baltic brine, 

A bark is sailing in the track 
Of England’s battle-line. 

No wares hath she to barter 
For Bothnia’s fish and grain ; 

She saileth not for pleasure, 

She saileth not foi gam. 


*‘Up, men!” he cried, '‘yon rocky 
coftc, 

To-day, please God, we’ll pass, 
look from Winter’s frozen throne 
On Summer’s flowers and grass ! ” 

They set theirj^es to the blast, 

They trod eternal snow, 

And Wnt, worn, bleeding, hailed at 

mst»? 

n» below. 


they saw the snow-cloud tossed 
ly an icy horn ; 

Warm valleys, wood-embossed, 
:een with vines and com. 




Hlgy left the Wbter at their backs 
ipfc flap his baffled wing, 

downward, with tl^^taracts, 
to the lap of ^ng. 

Strong leader of that mountain band, 
AjM^r task remains, 

Pfrom Slavery’s desert land 
A^h to Freedom’s plains. 


But still by isle or main-land 
She drops her anchor down, 
Where’er the British cannon 
Rained fire on tower and town. 


Outspake the ancient Amtman, 

At the gate of Helsingfors ; 

’ ‘ Why comes this ship a-spying 
In the track of England’s ware ? ” 


'God bless her, ” said the coast-guaj;d,- 
“God bless the ship, T say. 

The holy angels sails 


“Where’er she dropslier anchor. 
The peasant’s heart is glad ^ 
Where’er she spreads her part*^ ^ 
The peasant’s heart is sad. 


“Each wasted town and hamlet 
She visits to restore ; 

To roof the shattered cabin. 

And feed ihe starving poor. 


“ The sunken boats of fishers, jut 
The foraged beeves and grain, 



The spoil of flake and &iorehouse» 

Th« good ship brings again. 

** And so to Finland’s sorrow 
The sweet amend is made* 

As if the healing hand of Christ 
Upon wound* were laid 1 ** 

Then said the gray old Amtman, 

•* The will of God be done ! 

The battle lost by England & hate. 

By Flngland’a love is won I 

” We braved the iron tempest 
That thundered on our shore ; 

Bat when did kindness foil to find 
The key to Finland’s door ? 

^Ko xnore from Aland ’j* ramparts 
S^i warning signal come. 

Hoc startled Sweaborg hear again 
Tile roll of midnight dram. 

** Beside oar fierce Black Eagle 
Tbe l> 0 !ve of Peace shall rest ; 

Aisd b» the months of caanon 
The sea^'hiid make her nest. 

** Wot inUfond, kxikii^ seaward, 

Ko coming foe tdialfscan ; 

iUiid the lo^y bells of Abo 

ShaB ring, *Good-will to man ! * 

** Then row thy boat, O fisher 1 
In peace on lake and bay ; 

thoa, young maiden, dance again 
A^ouad the pdks of May ! 

** Sk down, old men, together. 

Old wives, in quiet spin ; 

HewcefiMth the Ax^lo-^xon 
Is the brother of the Finn I 


1 But never yet from smiling river, 

Or song of early bird, have they 
Been greeted with a gladder welcome 
Than whisperb from my heart to- 
day. 

1 They break the spell of cold and dark- 
j ness, 

1 The wearj’ watch of sleepless pain ; 

! And from my heart, as from the river, 

I The ice of winter melts again. 

! Thanks, Mary I for this wild -wood 
token 

Of Freya’s footsteps drawing near ; 
Almost, as in the rune of Asgard, 

The growing of the grass I hear. 

It is as if the pine-trees called me 
From ceiled room and silent books. 
To see the dance of woodland shadows, 
And hear the song of April brooks * 

As in the old Teutonic ballad 

Live singing bird and flowering tree, 
Together live in bloom and music, 

I blend m song thy flowers and 
thee. 

Earth’s rocky tablets bear for ever 
The dint of lain and small bird’s 
track : 

Who knows but that my idle verses , 
May leave some trace by Merrimacki 

The bird that trod the mellow' layers 
Of the young earth is sought in 
vain; 

The cloud is gone that wpye sand- 
stone, ^ , 

From God’s design, with threads of 
rain 1 . 


THE mMSV FLOWERS. 

il El i ll cmcwr liiwr hmdm, 

iai BkIt mwny Ifloc^ 
MlMmaF «M» of dnwny silver, 
liiw« |»wihfihdt qlSpg^ 




So, when this fluid age we live in 
Shall ^iffoa round my careless i-hyn^ 
Who made the vagrant tracks may 
piuzle 

The savans of the coming time : 

And, foUowItig out their dun snage$- 
tkans^ 

Some idly-carioas hand mm draw 

I Mv^dbnhtfod portsraitaie, ns 
^ 


! 



MV NAMESAJCM. 




And maidens in the far-off twilights, 
Singing my words to breeze and 
stream, 

Shall wonder if the old-time Mary 
Were real, or the rhymer’s dream ! 

1 st ^ mo,, 1857. 


M\ NAMESAKE. 

You scarcely need my tardy thanks, 
Who, self-rewarde<i nurse and tend— 
A green leaf on your own Green Banks— 
The memoiy of your friend. 

For me, no wreath, bloom-woven, 
hides 

The sooerea orow and lessening 
hair: 

For aught I know, the myrtled sides 
Of Helicon are bare. 

Their scallop-shells so many bring 
The fabled founts of song to try, 
They’ve drained, for aught I know, the 
spring 

Of Aganippe dry. 

Ah well !— The wreath the Muses ! 
braid j 

Proves often Folly’s cap and bell ; 
Methinks, my ample beaver’s shade 
May serve my turn as well. 

Let Love’s and Friendship’s tender 
debt 

Be paid by those I love in life. 

Why should the unborn critic whet 
For me his siralping-knife ? 

Why should the stranger peer and pry 
Ctoe’s vacant house of life about, 

And drag for curious ear and eye 
His faults and follies out ?— 

Wl^ stuff, for fools to gaze upon, 

With chaff of words, the garb he 
^ wore, 

As com-husks when the ear is gone 
Are rustled all the more ? 

I^t kint^ Silence close again, 

Thi picture vanish from the eye, 

And m the dim and misty main 
Let the small ripple die. 


Yet not the less I own your claim 
To grateful thanks, dear friends of 
mine. ' 

Hang, if it please you so, my name 
Upon your household line. 

Let Fame from braaen lips blow wide 
Her chosen names, I envy none ; 

A mother’s love, a father’s pride, 

Shall keep alive my own ! 

Still shall that name as now recall 
The young leaf wet with morning 
dew. 

The glory where the sunbeams fall 
The breezy woodlands through. 

That name shall he a household word, 
A spell to waken smile or sigh ; 

In many an evening prayer be heai’d 
And cradle lullaby. 

And thou, dear child, in ripei days 
When asked the reason of thy name, 
Shalt answer: ‘‘One ’twere vain to 
praise 

Or censure bore the same. 

“Some blamed him, somebeheved him 
good,— 

The truth lay doubtless ’twixt the 
two,— 

He reconciled as best he could 
Old faith and fancies new. 

“ In him the grave and playful mixed, 
And wisdom held with folly truce, 
And Nature compromised betwixt 
Good fellow arid recluse. 

“He loved his friends, forgave his 
foesj 

And, if his words were harsh at times, 
He spared his fellow-men,— his blows 
Fell only on their crimes. 

“He loved tlie good and wise, but 
found ^ 

His human heart to all akin 
Who met him on the common ground 
Of suffering and of sin. 

“ Whate’er his neighbours might endure 
Of pain or grief his own became j 
For all the ills he could not cure 
He held himself to blame. 
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** good wat» mainly an intent, 1 
Hts evil not of forethought done ; j 
The work he wrought wai. rarely meant 
Or finished as begun. 

** 111 served his tides of feeling strong 
To tarn the common mills of use ; 
A.nd, over-rcstlcss win^ of song. 

His birthright garb hung loOi»e I 

** His eye was beauty’s powerless slave, 
And hU the car which discord pains ; 
Few gue&sed beneath his aspect grave 
What passions strove in chains. 

** He had his share of care and pain, 

No holiday was life to him ; 

Still in the heirloam cup ve drain 
The bitter drop will swim. 

“Yet Heaven was kind, and here a 
bird 

And there a flower beguiled his 
wayj 

And, cool, in summer noons, he heard 
Ibuntaim plash and play. 

** On all his sad or restless moods 
Tlie patient peace of Nature stole ; 
The qiuet of the fields and woods 
Saak deep into his aouL 

** He worshipped as his lathers did, 

And kept the faith of chiMbb days, 
And, howsoever he strayed or slid. 

He loved the good old ways. 

** Tfcw simple tastes, the kindly traits 
The tranquil atr, and gentle speech. 
The aUence of the soul that waits 
Foe more than man to teach. 

*• The cant of p^y, school, and sect, 
Frovoked at times his booe&t scorn, 
AimI Folly, m its gray respect. 

Ho inB B B d on satire's bom. 

ekSI hm heart was full rdf awe 
AjmI iwascence Ibr all sacred things ; 
I|MI« hmoxliag ovev fiirsD and law» 

. Ho mm the Spudk’s ! 

wiapth^ likeadoadj 
lla Imiad fist mqcA his 

|3hl ti i|w ^(ip otw%^ tfaalpnd, 

fOB tic wiMi|«pil|Vfiafnu 


** The arrows of bis straining sight 
Fell quenched in darkness ; priest 
and sage, 

Like lost guides calling left and right. 
Perplexed his doubtful age. 

“ Like childhood, listening for the sound 
Of its dropped pebbles m the well. 

All ’vainly down the dark profound 
His brief-lmed plummet fell. 

'*So, scattering flowers wdtli pious 
pains 

On old beliefs, of latei creeds. 

Which claimed a place m Truth's do- 
mains. 

He asked the title-deeds. 

“He saw the old-time’s groves and 
shrines 

In the long distance fair and dim ; 

And heard, like sound of far-off pines. 
The century-mellowed hymn ! 

“He dared not mock the Dervish 
whirl, 

The Brahmin’s rite, the Lama’s 
spell; 

God knew the heart \ Devotion’s pearl 
Might sanctify the shell. 

“ While others trod the altar stairs 
He faltered like the publican ; 

And, while they praised as saints, his 
prayers 

Were those of sinful man. 

“For, awed by Sinai’s Mount of 
Law, 

The trembling faith alone sufficed. 

That, through its cloud and flame, he 
saw 

The sweet, sad face of Chnst ! — 

“And listening, with his forehead 
bowed. 

Heard the Divine compassion fill 

The pauses of the trump and cloud 
With whispers small and still. 

**Tlie wtHtb he spake, the tlKH^ghts he 
penned. 

Are mortal as hts feond and brain. 

But, If they served the Master’s end. 

Be Ihied m vain 



TELLING THE BEES. 
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Herfven make thee better than thy 
name, 

Child of my friends I— For thee I cnn e 
What liches never bought, nor fame 
To mortal longing gave. 

I pray the prayer of Plato old : 

God make thee beautiful within, 

And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin ! 

magination held in check 
, To serve not nile thy posed mind ; 


Thy Reason, at the frown or beck 
Of Conscience, loose or bind. 

No dreamer thou, but real all, — 
Strong manhood crowning vigoroii 
youth ; 

Life made by duty epical 
And rhythmic with the tnith. 

So shall that life the fruitage yield 
Which tiees of healing only give, 
And green-leafed in the Eternal field 
Of God, for ever live ! 


PRELUDE TO “HOME BALLADS,’’ i860. 

1 CALL the old time back : I bring these lays 
To thee, in memory of the summer days 
When, by our native streams and forest ways. 

We dreamed them over ; while the rivulets made 
Songs of their own, and the great pine-tiees kid 
On warm noon-lights the masiies of their shade. 

And she was with us, living o’er again 
Her life in ours, despite of years and pain, — 

The autumn's brightness after latter rain. 

Beautiful in her holy peace as one 

Who stands, at evening, when the work is done, 

Glorified in the setting of the sun 1 

Her memory makes our common landscape seem 
Fairer than any of which painters dream, 

Lights the brown hills and sings in eveiy stream : 

For she whose speech was always truth's pure gold 
Heard, not unpleased, its simple legends told, 

And loved with us the beautiful and old. 


TELLING THE BEES. 7 « 

Here is the place ; right over the hill 

Runs the path I took ; 

You can see the gap in the old wall 
still, 

And the stepping-stones in the shal- 
low brook. 

There is the house, with the gate red- 
barred, 

And the poplars tall ; 


And the barn’s brown length, and ihe 
cattle-yard, 

And the white horns tossing above 
the walk 

There are the beehives ranged in the 
sun; 

And down by the blink 
Of the biook are her poor flowers, 
weed-o’ernin, 

Pansy and daffodil, rose and 
pink. 
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A year has gmie* as the tortoise goes, 
HcaNy and slow ; 

And the '^anie rosrc blows, and the same 
sun glows. 

And the saim brook sings of a year j 
ago. i 

There's the same sweet clover-smell in 
the brceate; 

And the J une sun warm 

Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
SStiskg, as then, over Femside farm. 

I mind me how with a lover s care 
From my Sunday coat 

I Imndied off the burrs, and smoothed 
my hair. 

And cooleil at the brookside my 
brow and throat. 


ll^ly her blind old grandsire sleep-. 

The fret and the pain of his age away, ” 

But her dog whined low ; on the dooi. 
way sill. 

With hi-, cane to his chin. 

The old man sat ; and the chore-giil 
still 

Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 

And the song she was singing ever 
since 

In my ear sounds on : — 

**Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not 
hence I 

Mistress Mary is dead and gone ! ” 


THE SYCAMORES. 


Smoe we parted, a month had pa.sscd, — 
To love, a jfcar ; 

Down through the beeches I looked at 
last 

On the Uule red gate and the well- 
sweep near. 

I can sec it all now, — the slantwise 
vatu 

Of light thiouwh the leaves. 

The sundown's Waae on her window- 
pane. 

The Uoom df her roses under the 

eaves. 


In the outskirts of the village. 

On the river’s winding shores. 

Stand the Occidental plane-trees. 
Stand the ancient sycamores. 

One long century hath been numbered. 
And another half-way told, 

Since the rustic Irish gleeman 
Broke for them the virgin mould. 

Deftly set to Celtic music. 

At his violin’s sound they grew, 
Through the moonlit eves of summer, 
Msdclng Amphion’s fable true. 


Jittt the same as a month before, — 

The bowse and the trees. 

The barn’s brown gable, the vine by 
the doQv, — 

Hodtifig changed but the hives of 
bees. 


Bekiie them, under the garden wall. 

Forward and baeC 

dremit^ mngj^ the chore-girl 


each hrve wUh a slued of 

ic. 

I U s teaed 3 i&e s main CT sun 


Rise sgaiiv thou poor Hugh Tallant I 
Pass in jerkin green along. 

With thy eyes bnmful of laughter. 

And thy mouth as full of song. 

Pkmeer of Erin’s outcasts. 

With his fiddle and his pack ; 
little dreamed the village Saxons 
Of the myriads at his back. 

How l» wrought with spade and fiddle. 
Delved by day and sang by night. 
With a hand that never wearied. 

And a heart for ever 


' ^Wdiediiilof aaow; 
pkn I loaew wm lell^ the beea of' 


MM an dMr joimy we aB mast go ! 



Sttn the gay traditkm mii^es 
Vjfhh a record grave ana drear, 
like the rolie air of Cluny, 

With the soleiBB march of Mesir. 

Wiiee with bkssaoms, 

^ 1^, 


THH SYCAMORES, 


And the Aronin, by the river 
Lighted up the swarming shad, 

And the bulging nets swept shoieward, 
With their silver-sided Liul, 

Midst the shouts of dripping fishers, 
He was merriest of them all. 

When, among the jovial huskers, 

Love stole in at labour’s side 
With the lusty airs of England, 

Soft his Celtic measures vied. 

Songs of love and wailing lyke-wake, 
And the merry fair’s carouse ; 

Of the wild fted Fox of Erin 
And the Woman of Three Cow's, 

By the blazing hearths of winter, 
Pleasant seemed his simple tales, 
Midst the grimmer Yorkshire legends 
And the mountain myths of Wales. 

How the souls m Purgatory 
Scrambled up from fate forlorn. 

On St. Keven’s sackcloth ladder, 

Slyly hitched to Satan’s horn. 

Of the fiddler who at Tara 
Played all night to ghosts of kings ; 
Of the brown dwarfs, and the fairies 
Dancing in their moorland rings I 

Jolliest of our birds of singing, 

Best he loved the Bob-o-link, 

"Hush ! ” he’d say, "the tipsy fairies! 
Hear the little folks in dnnk ! ” 

Merry-faced, with spade and fiddle, 
Singing through the ancient town, 
Only this, of poor Hugh Tallant, 

Hath Tradition handed down. 

Not a stone his grave discloses ; 

But if yet his spirit walks, 

Tis beneath the trees he planted. 

And when Bob-o-Iiucoln talks ; 

Oreen memonals of the gleeman ! 

Linking still the river-shores, 

With their shadows cast by sunset. 
Stand Tallant’s sycamores ! 

When the Father of his Country 
Through the north-land riding came, 
And the roofs were starred with banners, 
4nd the steeples rang acclaim, -- 
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When each war-scan ed Continental, 
Leaving smithy, null, and faim. 
Waved his rusted swoid in welcome, 
And shot off his old king’s arm,— 

Slowly passed that august Piesence 
Down the thronged and shouting 
street ; 

Village girls as white as angels, 
Scattering flowers around his feet. 

Midway, where the plane-tree’s shadow 
Deepest fell, his rein he drew : 

On his stately head, uncovered, 

Cool and soft the w'est-wind blew. 

And he stood up in his stirrups, 
Looking up and looking down 
On the hills of Gold and Silver 
Rimming round the little town,— 

On the river, full of sunshine, 

! To the lap of greenest vales 
Winding down from wooded head- 
I lands, 

j Willow-skiited, white with sails. 

j And he said, the landscape sweeping 
j Slowly with his ungloved hand, 
j "I have seen no prospect faiier 
I 111 this goodly Eastern land.” 

Then the bugles of his escort 
I Stirred to hfe the cavalcade : 

I And that head, so bare and stately, 

[ Vanished down the depths c f 
shade. 

Ever since, in town and farm-house, 
Life has had its ebb and flow ; 

Thrice hath passed the human haiTcst 
To its gamer green and low. 

But the trees the gleeman planted, 
Through the changes, chaugele! > 
stand ; 

As the marble calm of Tadmour 
Marks the desert’s shifting sand. 

Still the level moon at rising 
Silvers o’er each stately shaft ; 

Still beneath them, half in shadow, 
Singing, glides the pleasure craft. 

Still beneath them, arm-enfolded, 

Love and Youth together stiay ; 
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MY PLAVMATIi. 


Whtk, as h^rt to lieart locals faster, 
Hore and nwre their feet delay. 

Where tfee ancient cobbler, Kcerar, 

On the open hilhkle wrought. 

Singing, as he drew bis stitches, 

Semgs his German masters taught, — 

Singing, with his gray hair floating 
Rrmnd his rosy ample face, — 

Kow a thousand Saxon craftsmen 
Stitch and hammer in his place. 

AM the pastoral lanes so grassy 
Now are Traffic’s dusty streets ; 

From the village, grown a city. 

Fast the rural grace retreats. 

But, still green, and tall, and stately. 
On the river’s winding shores, 

Stand the Occidental plane-trees. 

Stand Hugh Tallant’s sycamores. 


MY PLAYMATE. 


I walk, with noiseless feet, the lound 
j Of uneventful years ; 

.Still o’er and o’er I sow the spring 
And reap the autumn ears. 

She lives where all the golden 3 ear 
Her summer roses blow ; 

The dusky children of the s,un 
Before her come and go. 

There haply with her jewelled hands 
She smooths her silken gown, — 

No more the homespun lap wheiein 
I shook the walnuts down. 

The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill, 

And still the May-clay flowers make 
sweet 

The woods of Follymill. 

The lilies blossom in the pond, 

The bird builds in the tree. 

The dark pines sing on Ramoth bill, 
The slow song of the sea. 


Th* i^oes were dark on Ramoth 
hill. 

Their soikg was soft and low : 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were fsllii^ like the snow. 

The blofisoms drifted at our feet. 

The orchard birds sang clear ; 

The sweetest and the saddest day 
It seemed of all the year. 

F<Mr,i more to me than birds or 
Sowers, 

My playmate left her home, 

Aad took with her the laughing 

sfwiag;, 

Tho mslc and the hlooca. 


She hissed the %is of kith and kin, 
Shel^herhstad in mine; 

What WM etxM axk the Imshfii] 

Who M W isthar^s Idne? 

is dmhioooi of May : 
yem told o’er 

w sweet; May 



1 wonder if she thinks of them, 

And how the old time seems. — 

If ever the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are sounding in her dreams, 

I see her face, I hear her voice : 

Does she remember mine ? 

And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 

What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours, — 

That other hands with nuts are filled, 
And other laps with flowers ? 

O playmate in the golden time I 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet 
The oM trees o’er it lean. 

The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow ; 

And thtem in spring the veeries sing 
The simg of ago. 

Ai^ still the |uii» of Ramoth wood 
Ale Hke the sea,-^ 

The w wi ws l ag of the sea of chau^ 
B s t ww t and | 



THE SHADOW AHD THE LIGHT. 
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THE SHADOW AND THE 
LIGHT. 

And I sought, whence is Evil : I set before 
the eye of iny spint the v^hole creation ; what- 
soever we see therein,— sea, earth, air, stars, 
trees, moral creatures,— yea, whatsoever there 
is we do not see,— angels and spiritual powers. 
"Where is evil, and whence comes it, since God 
the Good hath created all things ? Why made 
He anything at ail of evil, and not rather by 
His Aimightiness cause u not to be’ These 
tiioughts X turned in my miserable heart, over- 
charged with most gnawing cares." “And, 
admonished to return to myself, I entered even 
into my inmost soul. Thou being ray guide, 
and beheld even beyond my soul and mind the 
Light unchangeable. He who knows the 
Truth knows what that Light is, and he that 
knows it knows Eternity ! O Truth, who art 
Eternity' I^ve, who art Truth! Eternity, 
who art Love ' And I beheld that Thou 
madest all things good, and to Thee is nothing 
whatsoever evil. From the angel to the worm, 
from the first motion to the last. Thou settest 
each m Its place, and everything is good in 
us kind. Woe is me !~how high art Thou in 
the highest, how deep in the deepest ! and 
'fhou never departest from us and we scarcely 
return to Augustinus Sohloquies, 

Book VII. 

The fourteen centuries fall away 
Between us and the Afric saint^ 
And at his side we urge, to-day, 

The immemorial quest and old com- 
plaint 

No outward sign to us is given, — 
From sea or earth comes no reply; 
Hushed as the warm Numidian 
heaven 

He vainly questioned bends our frozen 
sky. 

No victory comes of all our strife, — 
From all we grasp the meaning 
slips ; 

The Sphinx sits at the gate of life, 
With the old question on her awful 
lips. 

In paths unknoum we hear the feet 
Of fear before, and guilt behind ; 
We pluck the wayside fruit, and eat 
Ashes and dust beneath its golden rind. 

From age to age descends unchecked 
The sad bequest of sire to son, 

The body’s taint, the mind’s defect, — 
Through every web of life the dark 
threads run. 


O, why and whither? — God knows 
all; 

I only know that he is good, 

And that whatever may befall 
Oi here or there, must be the best that 
could. 

Between the dreadful cliembim 
A Father’s face I still discern, 

As Moses looked of old on him, 

And saw his glory into goodness turn I 

For he is merciful as just ; 

And so, by faith correcting sight, 

I bow before his will, and trust 
Howe’er they seem he doeth all things 
right. 

And dare to hope that he will make 
The rugged smooth, the doubtful 
plain ; 

His mercy never quite forsake ; 

His healing visit every realm of pain ; 

That suffering is not his revenge 
Upon his creatures weak and frail 
Sent on a pathway new and strange 
With feet that wander and with eyes 
that fail ; 

That, o’er the cnicible of pain, 
Watches the tender eye of Love 
The slow transmuting of the chain 
Whose links are iron below to gold 
above 1 

Ah me ! we doubt the shining skies. 
Seen through our shadows of* 
offence. 

And drowm with our poor childish cries 
The cradle-hymn of kindly Providence. 

And still we love the evil cause, 

And of the just effect complain ; 

We tread upon life’s broken laws, 

And murmur at our self-inflicted pain ; 

We turn us from the light, and find 
Our spectral shapes before us 
thrown, 

As they who leave the sun behind 
Walk in the shadows of themselves 
alone. 

And scarce by will or strength of ours 
We set our faces to the day ; 
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THB OVBR-HEART, 


Weak, wavering, blind, the Eternal 
Powers 

Alone can turn us from ourselves away. 

Our weakness is the strength of sin, 
But love must needs be stronger far, 

OtttreacHing all and gathering in 
The erring spirit and the wandering 
star. 

A Voice grows with the growing 
years ; 

Earth, hashina-down her bitter cry, 

Xjooks upward trom her graves, and 
hears, 

** The Resurrection and the Life am I.” 

O Love Divine ! — whose constant 
beam 

Shines on the eyes that will not see, 

And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou heavest us because we turn from 
thee! 

All souls that struggle and aspire. 

All hearts of prayer by thee are 
lit; 

And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
Ou dt^y tribes and twilight centuries 
siL 

Kor bounds, nor cKme, oor creed thou 
know^st. 

Wide as our rteed thy favours fall j 

The white wii^ of the Holy Ghost 
Stooo, seco or unseen, o’er the heads 
ofalL 

O Beauty, old yet ever new I ” 
Eternal Vc4ce, arid Inward Word, 

The of the Greek and Jew, 

which the Samian 

whidai the si^ and prophet 

L 3U»!g coQi^ wUhcut, but Saand 

f. ' widihi, 

I hum of tm beyond all law, 

I eWioodh)^ mottal douh and 

msima’s 

-I. > 


Who saw the Darkness overfiow^ed 
And drowned by tides of everlasting 
Uay.J* “ 

Shine, light of God ! — make broad 
ihy scope 

To all who sm and suffer ; more 
And better than we dare to hope 
W’ith Heaven’s compassion make our 
longings poor 1 


THE OVER-HEART. 

**For of Him, and through Him, and to 
Him are all things, to whom be glory forever 
—Pall. 

Above, below, in sky and sod, 

In leaf and spar, in star and man. 
Well might the wise Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God, 

The measured order of his plan. 

And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all, — 

One Being’s tidal rise and fall 
In soul and form, in sound and sight, — 
Eternal outflow and recall. 

God is ; and man in guilt and fear 
The central fact of Nature owns ; — 
Kneels, trembling, by his altar-stones, 
And darkly dreams the ghastly smear 
Of blood appeases and atones. 

Guilt shapes the Terror : deep within 
The human heart the secret lies 
Of all the hideous deities ; 

And, painted on a ground of sin. 

The fabled gods of torment rise ! 

And what is He? — ^Tbe ripe grain 
nods. 

The sweet devre fall, the sweet flowers 
blow ; 

But darker signs his presence show ; 
The earthquake and the storm are 
God’s, 

And good and evil interflow. 

0 hearts of love ! O souls that tom 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 

1 To yon the truth is manif^ s 

I the of C^stdisceam 

[ - Who I«wat Ute uuKm His breast 1 
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In Him of whom the sibyl told, 

For whom the prophet's harp was 
toned, 

Whose need the sage and magian 
owned. 

The loving heart of God behold, 

The hope for which the ages groaned ! 

Fade, pomp of dreadful imagery 
Wherewith mankind have deified 
Their hate, and selfishness, and 
pride! 

Let the scared dreamer wake to see 
The Christ of Nazareth at his side ! 

What doth that holy Guide require ?— 
No rite of pain, nor gift of blood, 

But man a kindly brotherhood. 
Looking, where duty is desire, 

To him, the beautiful and good. 

Gone be the faithlessness of fear, 

And let the pitying heaven’s sweet 
rain 

Wash out the altar’s bloody stain ; 
The law of hatred disappear, 

The law of love alone lemain. 

How fall the idols false and grim 1— 
And lo ! their hideous wreck above 
The emblems of the Lamb and Dove ! 
Man turns from God, not God from 
him ; 

And guilt, in suffering, whispers 
Love ! 

The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch his garment’s fold, 
And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 

The theme befittine angel tongues 
Beyond a mortafs scope has grown. 
0 heart of mine I with reverence 
own 

The fulness which to it belongs, 

And trust the unknown for the known. 


TRINITAS. 

At mom I prayed, ** I fain would see 
How Three sure One, and One is Three; 
• m dark rjddl? ijntQ in?.” 


I wandered forth, the sun and air 
I saw bestowed with equal care 
On good and eul, foul and fair. 

No paitial favour dropped the rain 
Alike the righteous and profane 
Rejoiced above theii heading grain. 

And my heait murmured, “ Is it meet 
That blindfold Nature thus should tieat 
With equal hand the tares and wheat?” 

A presence melted through my mood,— • 
A warmth, a light, a sense of good, 
Like sunshine through a winter wood. 

I saw that presence, mailed complete 
In her white innocence, pause lo greet 
A fallen sister of the street. 

Upon her bosom snowy pure 
The lost one clung, as if secure 
From inward guilt or outward lure. 

“ Beware ! ” I said ; “ in this I see 
No gain to her, but loss to thee : 

Who touches pitch defiled must be.” 

I passed the haunts of shame and sin, 
And a voice whispered, “Who therein 
Shall these lost souls to Heaven’s 
peace win ? 

“Who there shall hope and health dis- 
pense, 

And lift the ladder up from thence 
Whose rounds are prayers of peni- 
tence?” 

I said, “ No higher life they know ; 
These earth-worms love to have it so. 
Who stoops to raise them sinks as 
low,” 

That night with painful care I read 
What Hippo’s saint and Calvin said, — 
The living seeking to the dead ! 

Xn vain f turned, in wea^ quest, 

Old pages, where (God give them rest !) 
The poor creed-mongers dreamed and 
guessed. 

And still I prayed, “Loa:d,let me see 
How Three are One, and One is 
Three; 

Read th? dark riddle unto jn? } ” 




THE OLD BURVING^CEOUND. 
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Then something whispered, “Dost thou 
pray 

For what thou hast ? Ihis very day 
I'hc Holy Three have crossed Ihy way. 


Without the w’all a birch -tree shows 
Its drooped and tahselled head ; 
Within, a stag-horned sumach groves 
F'em-Ieafed, with spikes of red. 


“ Did not the gifts of sun and air 

To gocxl and ill alike declare 

The all-compassionate Father’s care ? 

“ In the white soul that stooped to 
raise 

The lost one from her evil ways. 

Thou savv’&t the Christ, whom angels 
praise I 

** A bodiless Di\’inity, 

The still small Voice that spake to thee 
Was the Holy Spirit’s mystery' ! 

“O blind of sight, of faith how small ! 
Father, and Son, and Holy Call ; — 
This day thou h^t denied them all ! 

** Rcrealed in love and sacrifice, 

The Hoiieat passed before thine eyes, 
0»e arid the same, in threefold guise. 

'<The e^ual Father in rain and sun, 
His Chmt in the good to evil done, 

Hk Voice in thy soul ; — and the Three 
jMt! One I** 


There, sheep that graze the neighbour- 
ing plain 

Dike w’hite ghosts come and go. 

The farm-horse drags his fetlock chain. 
The cow-bell tinkles slow. 

Low moans the river from its bed. 

The distant pines reply ; 

Like mourners shrinking from the dead, 
They stand apart and sigh. 

Unshaded smites the summer sun. 
Unchecked the -ttrinter blast ; 

The school-girl learns the place to shun, 
With glances backward cast. 

For thus our fathers testified, — 

That he might read who ran, — 

The emptiness of human pride. 

The nothingness of man. 

They dared not plant the grave with 
fiowers. 

Nor dress the funeral sod. 

Where, with a love as deep as ours, 
They left their dead with God. 


I shoKt my jgrave Aquinas fast ; 

The monkish gloss of ages past, 

The sdbooiixan*s creed aside I cast 

And mybeait answered, “Lord, I see 
How Three are One, and One is Three ; 
Thy riildle hath been read to me I ” 


THE OLD BURYING-GROUND. 


The hard and thorny path they kept 
From beauty turned aside ; 

Nor missed they over those who slept 
The grace to life denied. 

Yet still the wilding fiowers would 
blow. 

The golden leaves would fall. 

The seasons come, the seasons go. 

And God be g<»d to all. 


Otnt vales are sweet with fern and rose, 
Oar iwXk aie ma^deHcrowned ; 

Bit net Imt theaa neat huhens chose 


Above the graves the blackberry, hui^ 
In bloom and green its wreath, ' 
Ai^ hsurebells swung as if they rung 
The chimes of peace beneath. 


afwrt; 

jrak feam Katmre’s hand, 

^ Art 


«if teoisy shsuc. 


kirtiir imit’-iiiwiiiliiliiiir ■ 



The beauty Nature loves to share. 
The gifts she hath for all. 

The common light, the common air, 
OVacrept the graveyard’s wall. 

It haew the glow of eventide, 

Tbn naaa^bte and the noon, 
sanctified 
ft beneath th^ moon. 



THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 


\Vith flowers or snow-flakes for its sod, 
Around the seasons ran, 

And evermore the love of God 
Rebuked the fear of man. 

We dwell with fears on either hand, 
Within a daily strife, 

And spectral problems waiting stand 
Before the gates of life. 

The doubts we vainly seek to solve, 
The truths we know, are one ; 

The known and nameless stars revolve 
Around the Central Sun. 

And if we leap as we have sown, 

And take the dole we deal. 

The law of pain is love alone, 

The wounding is to heal. 

Unliai-med from change to change we 
glide, 

We fall as in our dreams ; 

The iar-ofF terror at oux side 
A smiling angel seems. 

Secure on God’s all-tender heart 
Alike rest great and small ; 

Why fear to lose our little part, 

When he is pledged for all? 

0 fearful heart and troubled brain ! 

Take hope and strength from tliis,— 
That Nature never hints in vain, 

Nor prophesies amiss. 

Her wild birds sing the same sweet 
stave, 

Her lights and airs are given 
Alike to playgiound and the grave ; 
And ovei both is Heaven. 


THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 

Pipes of the misty moorlands, 

Voice of the glens and hills j 
The droning of the torrents, 

The treble of the rills 1 
Not the braes of broom and heather. 
Nor the mountains dark with ram, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain I 

Dear to the Lowland reaper, 

And plaided mountaineer,— 
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To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear j— 

Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade ; 

But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played 

Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept ; 

Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 

“ Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to-day ! ” the soldier said ; 

“To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread. ” 

0, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair ; 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Pilled the pauses of their prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 

With her ear unto tlie ground : 

“ Dinna ye hear it?— dinna ye hear it ? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound I ” 

Hushed the wounded man his groan- 
ing; 

Hushed the wife her little ones ; 

Alone they heaid the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 

But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true; 

As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The moimtam pipes she knew. 

Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 

Of the heart than of the ear, 

She knew the droning pibroch, 

She knew the Campbell’s call : 

“ Hark ! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s, — 
The grandest o’ them all 1 ” 

0, they listened, dumb and breathless. 
And they caught the sound at last ; 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast ! 

Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s ; 

“God he piaised!— the inarch of 
Havelock ! j 
The piping of the clansj” 

Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
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Came the wild SliicGregor’s clan -call 
Slinging all the air 10 life. 

But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaidcd legions grew, 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew ! 

Rotmd the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine. 

Breathed the air to Britons dearest. 
The air of Auid Lang Syne- 

0*er the cruel roll of war-drums 

Ro«e that sweet and homelike strain t 

And the tartan clove the turban. 

As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 

Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And pUidod mountaineer, — 

To the cottage and the castle 
Hie pipera song is dear. 

Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
0*er i^oontain, glen, and glade ; 

Bttt the sweetest <h all muidc 
The Pipes at Lucknow played 1 

MY PSALM. 

I moVBif no mme my vanished years i 
Beneath a tender rain, 

Vtt Apdl rain of smiles and tears, 

My heart is young again. 

The west-winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run ; 

The windows of my soul I throv 
Wide open to tl^ sunu 

longer forward nor behind 
X look in liope or fear ; 

But* jrateful, take the good 1 hud, 
lube best of now and here. 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven. 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given ; — 

The woods shall wear their robes of 
praise. 

The south-wind softly sigh. 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 

Xot less shall manly deed and w'ord 
Rebuke an age of wrong ; 

The graven flowers that wreathe the 
sword 

Make not the blade less strong. 

But smiting hands shall learn to heal, — 
To build as to destroy ; 

Xor less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 

All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold. 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told I 

Enough that blessings undeserved 

Have marked my erring track ; — 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back ; — 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood. 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good ; — 

That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wlwsrein no blinded child can stray 
Beytmd the Father’s sight ; — 


noskOfc a desert land, 

To harveil weed axid tare ; 

TIm Wi w eea , diopplii|: from God’s hand 
lUMtea sny peInfM 

My 

aws isnpn. spej^K wo mr aeniy 

^ I lelce i M ii t at nay doew. 
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That care and trial seem at last, 
Thsnongh Memory’s sunset air, 
Xike nsomstaln-rmiges overpast. 

In piirple dist^oe fair ; — 

That all the jarrh^ notes of life 
Seem !;de&ding in a ^pait]hn» 
And nB the as^ls of its stdM 
Slow rounding hito cahh. 

And m ^ aliadows 

And oo the jbjwy j: 



rim RQCr^ IN ML GHOR. 


LE MARAIS DU CYGNE.?® 

A BLUSH as of roses 
Where rose never grew ! 

Great drops on the bunch-grass, 
But not of the dew ! 

A taint in the sweet air 
For wild bees to shun ! 

A stain that shall never 
Bleach out in the sun ! 

Back, steed of the prairies ! 

Sweet song-bird, fly back ! 
Wheel hither, bald vulture ! 

Gray wolf, call thy pack ! 

The foul human vultures 
Have feasted add fled ; 

The wolves of the Border 
Have crept fiom the dead. 

From the hearths of their cabins, 
The fields of their com, 
Unwarned and unweaponed, 

The victims were tom,-— 

By the whirlwind of murder 
Swooped up and swept on 
To the low, reedy fen-mds, 

The Marsh of the Swan, 

With a vain plea for mercy 
No stout knee was crooked 
In the mouths of the rifles 
Right manly they looked. 

How paled the May sunshine, 

0 Marais du Cy^e ! 

On death for the strong life, 

On red grass for green t 

In the homes of their rearing, 

Yet warm with their lives, 

Ye wait the dead only, 

Poor children and wives ! 

Put out the red foi^e-fire, 

The smith shall not come ; 
UMoke the brown oxen, 

The ploughman lies dumb. 

Wind dow from the Swanks Marsh, 
0 dreary death-train. 

With pressed lips as bloodless 
As lips of the slain 1 
Kiss down the young eyelids, 
Smooth down the gray hairs ; 

Let tears <}uench the curses 
That burn thrtmgh your prayers. 


iNhr- 

Strong man of the*^>rairies, 
Mourn bitter and wild ! 

Wail, desolate woman ! 

Weep, fatherless child ! 

But the gram of God springs up 
From ashes beneath, 

And the crown of his haiwest 
Is life out of death. 
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Not in vain on the dial 
The shade moves along, 

To point the great contrasts 
Of right and of wrong : 

Free homes and free altars, 
Free prairie and flood,— 

The reeds of the Swan’s Mai-sii, 
Whose bloom is of bloo,d 1 

On the Imtels of Kansas 
That blood shall not dry ; 
Henceforth the Bad Angel 
Shall harmless go by ; 
Henceforth to the sunset. 
Unchecked on her way. 

Shall Liberty follow 
The march of the day. 


“THE ROCK” IN EL GHOR. 

Dead Petra in her hill-tomb sleeps, 
Her stones of emptiness remain ; 

Around her sculptured mystery sweeps, 
The lonely waste of Edom’s plain. 

From the doomed dwellers in the cleft 
The bow of vengeance turns not 
back ; 

Of all her myriads none are left 
Along the Wady Mousa’s track. 

Clear in the hot Arabian day 
Her arches spring, her statues climb ; 

Unchanged, the graven wonders pay 
No tribute to the spoiler, Time ? 

Unchanged the awful lithograph 
Of power and glory undertrod,— 

Of nations scattered like the chaff 
Blown from the threshing-floor 
God. 

Yet shall the thoughtful stran^turn 
From Petra’s gates, with dee^r awe 

To mark afar the burial um * 

Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor ; 
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And where upomits ancjent guard 
Thy Rock, El Ghor, is standing yet,— 
Looks from its turrets desert ward. 

And keeps the watch that God has 
set. 

ThM! same as when in thunders loud 
It heard the i/oice of God to man, — 
As when it saw in fire and cloud 
The angels walk in Israel's van ! 

Or when from Ezion-Gcber's way 
It saw the long procession file, 

And heard the Hebrew timbrels play 
The music of the lordly Nile ; 


t r mw the tabernacle pause 

fihnnd' bound, by Kad^h Bamea’s 


•mlDOd. 


welU, 

Moses graved the sacred laws, 
Aaron swung hu> golden bells. 


of the desert* prophet-sung ! 

How grew its shadowing pile at 

A srabol, in the Hebrew tongue. 

Of God’s eternal love and strength. 


On Kp of hard and scroll of seer, 

From age to age went down the 
name, 

LmU the Shih^’s promised year, 

Ai«d ChrtsC, the Rock of Ages, came ! 


The path of life we walk to-day 

Is sliasi^ as that the Hebrews trod ; I 
We need toe ^tadowing rock, as they,—- 
We need, like tbem, the guides of 


God send his angels, Cloud and Fire, 
To lead ns o’er the desert sand 1 
Cbd five onr hearts tbesr long desii«, 
shMkm in a weary kiid ! 


i , on A FRAVER-BOOIC, 

lys ^ antnmnea. anv wcmxr 
owwoaAToe,- AMsaicA* 

AMMjjji^wi^^ wl^ beMalh thine 


Grew the sweet picture of the dear 
Lord’s love, 

No dream hadst thou that Christian 
hands would tear 

Therefrom the token of his equal caie. 

And make thy symbol of his truth a 
lie ! 

The poor, dumb slave whose shackles 
fall away 

In his compassionate gaze, grubbed 
smoothly out, 

To mar no more the exercise devout 

Of sleek oppression kneeling down to 
pray 

Where the great onel stains the Sabbath 
day ! 

Let whoso can before such praying- 
books 

Kneel on his velvet cushion ; I, for 
one. 

Would sooner bow, a Parsec, to the 
sun. 

Or tend a prayer-wheel in Thibetan 
brooks. 

Or beat a drum on Yedo’s temple- 
flcx>r. 

No falser idol man has bowed before, 

In Indian groves or islands of the sea. 

Than that which through the quaint- 
carved Gothic door 

Looks forth, — a Church without hu- 
manity ! 

Patron of pride, and prejudice, and 
wrong, — 

The rich man’s charm and fetish of 
the stro^, 

The Eternal ]^lness meted, clipped, 
and shorn. 

The sttumless rol^ of equal mercy tom. 

The dear Christ hidden from his kin- 
dred fiesh. 

And, in his pooi; ones, crucified afresh ! 

Bettor the simple Lama scattering wide. 

Where sweeps the storm Alechan’s 
steppes along. 

His paper horses for the lost to ride. 

And! wearyii^ Buddha with his prajeis 
to make 

The figures living for the traveller’s 
sake, ^ 

Than be w^ hopes with cheap praise 
to b^uiie 

The ear of &d, dishonouring man the 
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Who dreams the pearl gate's hinges, 
rusty grown, 

Are moved % flattery’s oil of tongue 
alone ; 

That in the scale Eternal Justice bears 

The generous deed weighs less than 
selfish prayers, 

And words intoned with graceful unc- 
tion move 

The Eternal Goodness more than lives 
of truth and love. 

Alas, the Church l—The reverend 
head of Jay, 

Enhaloed with its saintly silvered 
hair, 

Adorns no more the places of her 
prayer ; 

And brave young Tyng, too early called 
away, 

Troubles the Haman of her courts 
no more, 

Like the just Hebrew at the Assyri- 
an’s door ; 

And her sweet ritual, beautiful but 
dead 

As the dry husk from which the 
gram is shed, 

And holy hymns from which the life 
devout 

Of saints and martyrs has wellnigh 
gone out. 

Like candles dying in exhausted air, 

For Sabbath use in measured grists 
are ground ; 

And, ever while the spiritual mill 
goes round, 

Between the upper and the nether 
stones, 

Unseen, unheard, the wretched bond- 
man groans, 

ind urges his vain plea, prayer-smoth- 
ered, anthem-drowned ! 

) heart of mine, keep patience 1~ 
Looking forth, 

As from the Mount of Vision, I be* 
hold, 

*ure, just, and free, the Church of 
Christ on earth,— 

^ihe martyr’s dream, the golden age 
foretold ! 

md found, at last, the mystic Graal I 
see, 

Brimm^ with His blessing, pass 
firom hp to lip 


In sacred pledge of human fellow- 
ship ,* 

And over all the son^ of angels 
hear,— 

Songs of the love that casteth out all 
fear, — 

Songs of the Gospel of Humanity ! 

Lo ! in the midst, with the same look 
he wore, 

Healing and blessing on Genesaret’s 
shore, 

Folding together, with the all-tender 
might 

Of his great love, the dark hands and 
the white, 

Stands the Consoler, soothing ev4v 
pain, 

]\Iaking all burdens light, and breidf^ 
every chain. 


THE PALM-TREE. 

Is it the palm, the cocoa palm, 

On the Indian Sea, by the isles of 
balm? 

Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm? 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bar 
sheath, 

And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 

Branches of palm are its, spars and 
rails, 

! Fibies of palm are its woven sails, 
j And the lope is of palm that dly iraiL. 

What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell. 

And the milky sap of its mner cell 

What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 
But hollowed nuts, filled with oil and 
wine, 

And the cabbage that ripens under the 
Lme? 

Who smokes his nargjileli, cool and 
calm? k 

The master, whose cmininjj(|fc skill 
could charm 

Cargo and ship from the b^teous 
palm. ^ 
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jijb the cabin he sits on a palm-mai 

From a b«iker of palm his drink is 
quaffed, 

A»d a palm-thatch shields from the 
sun aloft 1 

Hia dress is voven of palmy strands, 

MxA he holds a palm-leaf scroll in hi^ 

Traced with the Prophet's wise com- 
mands ! 


The tiarban folded about his head 
W«« daintily wrought of the palm-leaf 
^ braid, 

HlKfo £an that cools him of palm was 

IB^illiailii. of palm was the carpet spun 
^iireeti he k&^ls when the day is 

bhe^lbt^ieadi of Islam are bowed 


T# Mmi the pahn b a gift dime, 
f^herehaadl iM»ea of man combine, — 
JHtoiaei tnd r^nkent, and food, and 
% ‘ wiael 


And with one foot on the water, 

I And one upon the shore, 

'^The Angel of Shadow gives warning 
That day shall be no more. 

Is it the clang of wild-geese ? 

Is it the Indian’s yell, 

That lends to the voice of the north- 
wind 

The tones of a far-off bell ? 

The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace ; 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St Boniface. 

The bells of the Roman Mission, 

That call from their turrets twain ; 
To the boatman on the river, 

To the hunter on the plain ! 

Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north- winds blow', 

And thus upon life’s Red River 
Onr hearts, as oarsmen, row. 

And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore. 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar. 


Ajbl, in the hottr of hts great release, 
IB^ need of the palm shall only cease 
lifith the afarood wheiein he lieth in 
peace. 


^ AHah il Allah ! ^ he »ngs his psalm, 
0m te XtidkuQ Sea, hy the isks of 


to AUah who given the 
pahnl- 



ilfWK EKD miVER VOYAGEUR. 

rapi hk the vlw b winding 
' I0fb»hail& red chain 



Hgppy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 
In the h^s of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace 1 


KENOZA LAKE. 


As Atbm did in Paradise, 

To-day the primal right we claim : 

Fair mirror of the woods and skies. 

We give to thee a name. 

tjftlce of the {dckerel ! — ^let no more 
The ec^iOK answer back, ** Great 

Bat sweet* Kenoza, from thy shore 
And watching bills b^^nd, 

Let ladhut gliosis, if sucdi there ' 

Who ply BBseen tifcdr shadoi^ iin^ 

Call faa^ the andent name to mee, 

Aa vnice of fimes* 


aN? laed as Wefbot hoys, 

* ^ wsuadeawd 
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To friendship, love, and social joys 
We consecrate anew. 

Here shall the tender song be sung, 
And memory’s dirges soft and low, 
And wit shall sparkle on the tongue, 
And mirth shall overflow, 

Harmless as summer lightning plays 
From a low, hidden cloud by night, 
A light to set the hills ablaze, 

But not a bolt to smite. 

In sunny South and prairied West _ 
Are exiled heai'ts remembering still, 
As bees their hive, as birds their nest, 
The homes of Haverhill 

They join us in our rites to-clay ; 

And, listening, we may hear, ere- 
long, . 

From inland lake and ocean bay, 

The echoes of our song, 

Kenoza ! o’er no sweeter lake , 

Shall morning bieak or noon*cloud 
sail,— 

No fairer face than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden veil. 

Long be it ere the tide of trade 
Shall break with harsh-resounding 
din 

The quiet of thy banks of shade, 

And hills that fold thee in. 

Still let thy woodlands hide the haie, 
The shy loon sound his trumpet- 
note, 

Wing-weary from his fields of air, 

The wild-goose on thee float. 

Thy peace rebuke our feverish stir, 

Thy beauty our deforming strife ; 
Thy woods and waters minister 
The healing of their life. 

And sinless Mirth, from care released, 
Behold, unawed, thy minored sky, 
Ming as smiled on Cana’s feast 
' 'Pilaster’s loving eye. 

Ajod when the summer day grows dim, 
And light mists walk thy mimic 

lew© h n the thought of Him 
t ^ Who walked on Galilee ! 


THE SISTEUS. 

A PICTUSE BV a&RKV. 

The shade for. me, but over thee 
The lingering sunshine still ; 

As, smiling, to the silent stream 
Comes down the singing rill, 

So'come to me, my little one,— 

My years with thee I shaie, 

And mingle with a sister’s love 
A mother’s tender care. 

But keep the smile upon thy lip, 

The liust upon thy brow ; 

Since for the dear one God hath callei 
We have an angel now. 

Our mother from the fields of heaven 
Shall still her ear incline ; 

Nor need we fear her human love 
Is less for love divine. 

The songs are sweet they sing beneath 
The tiees of life so fair. 

But sweetest of the songs of heaven 
Shall be her childreifs prayer. 

Then, darling, rest' upon my breast, 
And teach my heart to lean 

With thy sweet trust upon the arm 
Which folds us both unseen ! 


THE PREACHER. 

Its windows flashing to the sky, 
Beneath a thousand roofs of brown, 
Far down the vale, my friend and I 
Beheld the old and quiet town ; 

The ghostly sails that out at sea 
Flapped their white wings of mystery 
The beaches glimmering in the sun, 
And the low wooded capes that run 
Into the sea-mist north and south ; 
The sand-bluffs at the river’s mouth ; 
The swinging chain-bridge, and, afar, 
The foam-line of the harbour-bar. 

Over the woods and meadow-lands 
A crimson-tinted shadow laj^ 

Of clouds through which the setting 
day ' ' 

Flung a slant glory far away. 

It glittered on the wet sea-sands, 

It flamed upon the city’s panes. 
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the white sails of ships that 
^ wore 

Otitwaitl or ia, a»d glided o*»r 

TTiesteepi«» ^ith their veeni^ vanes ! 

Awhile mj friend with rapid search 
Oerrmii the landscape. “Yonder 
spire 

Over gray roolih, a shaft of fire ; 
Whalis It, pmy?“— “The Whitefield 
Chnrch ! 

WaBed about by its basement stones, 
Tbetw rest the marvellous prophet’s 
bones.*’ 

Tlien aa our horoeuTird way we walked, 
Of the great preacher’s life we talked ; 
Attd durough the mystery <A oar theme 
The outward gk^ry seemed to stream. 
And Katme’s self interpreted 
The fioQbdul record of the dead ; 

And every level beam that smote 
Tim sails upon the dark adoat 
A symbol of the l%ht became 
Wmdf touched the shadows of our 


With tongues of Pentecostal dame. 

OwM ttse ipofe vA the idoneers 
* Chdherm the moss a htmdred years ; 
Chi m»M wad his works has passed the 
dHamst 

TWeh aee& must be in a century’s 
fwi^e. 

The hmd lio <^>eti and warm in the sun, 
AewSs r^emoar and aodU-wheeis run, — 
Flocha on the hih^des, herds on the 

^ Thft w^dmem ghtddened whh fruit 
med gtmn t 

^ ihttImliviBghdth oftlwsettlei^r^d 
^ Adeed Mofem iow flieir dnidb^ hidd; 
f^-Thlhemat of odke and greed of trade 
4 A l*Bpi|iwg*St»ne is the f^ar made. 
:Tlp i> e w3liv to pface ami power the 

< Om ttfM ,( «he woM w» tMm 

t thi lead, le ^ hnwiffleiu poor. 

r wii tti jg Sf iAdlin5ia3 ; 

t» tid 





Solid and steadfast seems to be, 

And Time has forgotten Eternity ! 

But fresh and green from the rotting 
roots 

Of primal forests the young growrh 
shoots ; 

From the death of the old the new pro- 
ceeds. 

And the life of truth from the rot of 
creeds i 

On the ladder of God, which upward 
leads. 

The steps of progress are human 
needs. 

For his judgments still are a mighty 
deep. 

And the eyes of his providence never 
sleep : 

When the night is darkest he gives the 
mom f 

When the famine is sorest, the wine 
and com ! 

In the church of the wilderness Ed- 
wards wrought. 

Shaping his cre^ at the forge of 
thoi^ht ; 

And with “nKn-’s own hammer welded 
and bent 
The iron links of his argument. 

Which strove to grasp in its mighty 
span 

The purpose of God and the fate of 
man 1 

Vet fftithlid ^ill, in his daily round 
To the weak, and the poor, and sin-sick 
fbond, 

The schoolman's lore and the casuist’s 
art 

Drew warmth and life from his fervent 
bcsait. 

seen in the solitixdes 
Of his deep and dark Northampton 


A vIsicNi of love about him fall ? 

No* the spfcmdOTu: wbkdt fell 

om Saal, 

Efed: the tenderer gk»7 that rests ($$ 


wsiSr in the New Jerusalem, 
Tmin newer the wm nor snoop lire 


' E ? . J.'- - ' ’ 
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And watching the sweet, still counten- 
ance 

Of the wife of his bosom rapt in trance, 
Had he not treasured each broken word 
Of the mystical wonder seen and heard ; 
And loved the beautiful dreamer moie 
That thus to the desert of earth she 
bore 

Clusters of Eshcol from Canaan’s shore? 
As the barley-winnower, holding with 
pain 

Aloft in waiting his chaff and grain, 
Joyfully welcomes the far-off breeze 
Sounding the pine-tree's slender keys, 
So he who had waited long to hear 
The sound of the Spirit drawing near, 
Like that which the son of Iddo heard 
\Vhen the feet of angels the myrtles 
stirred, 

- Felt the answer of prayer, at last, 

As over his church the afflatus passed, 
Freaking its sleep as breezes break 
To sun-bright ripples a stagnant lake. 

At first a tremour of silent fear. 

The creep of the flesh at danger near, 

A vague foreboding and discontent, 
Over the hearts of the people went. 

All nature w'arned in sounds and signs : 
The wind in the tops of the forest pines 
In the name of the Highest called to 
prayer. 

As the muezzin calls from the minaret 
stair. 

Through ceiled chambers of secret sin 
Sudden and, strong the light shone in ; 
A guilty sense of his neighbour’s needs 
Startled the man of title-deeds ; 

The trembling hand of the worldling 
shook 

The dust of yeare from the Holy Book; 
And the psalms of David, forgotten 
long, 

Took the place of the scoffer's song. 

The impulse spread like the outward 
course 

Of waters moved by a' central force : 
,The tide of spiritum life rolled down 
From inland -mountains to seaboard 
town. 


Prepared and ready the altar stand 
Waiting the Prophet’s outstret 
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And prayer availing, to downward call 
The fiery answer m view of all 
Hearts are like wax in the furnace, who 
Shall mould, and shape, and cast them 
anew ? 

Lo ! by the Merrimack Whitefield 
stands 

In the temple that never was made by 
hands,— 

Curtains of azure, and crystal wall 
And dome of the sunshine over all !— 

A homeless pilgrim, with dubious name 
Blown about on the winds of fame ; 
Now as an angel of blessing classed, 
And now as a mad enthusiast. 

Called in his youth to sound and gauge 
The moral lapse of his race and age, 
And, shai*p as truth, the contrast draw 
Of human frailty and perfect law ; 
Possessed by the one diead thought 
that lent 

Its goad to his fiery temperament. 

Up and down the world he went, 

A John the Baptist crying,— Repent 1 

No perfect whole can our nature make; 
Here or there the circle will break ; 

The orb of life as it takes the light 
On one side leaves the other in night ^ 
Never was saint so good and great 
As to give no chance at St Peter’s gate 
For the plea of the Devil’s advocate. 

So, incomplete by his being’s law, 

The marvellous preacher had his flaw ; 
With step unequal, and lame with 
faults, 

His shade on the path of History halts. 

Wisely and well smd the Eastern bard; 
Fear is ea^, but love is hai'd,— 

Easy to glow with the Santon’s rage, 

' And walk on the Meccan pilgiimage ; 
But he is greatest and best who can 
Worship Allah by loving man, 

Thus he,— to whom, in the painful 
stress 

Of zeal on fire from its own excess, 
Heaven seemed so vast and earth so 
small 

That man was nothing since God was 
all,- 

Forgot, as the best at times have done, 
That the love of the Lord and of man 
are one. 
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xtle to him whose feet unshod 
be thorny path of the desert trod, 
ftrdess of ^in» so it led to God, 
sensed the hunger-pang and the poor 
man's wrong, 

be weak, ones trodden beneath the 
stror^. 

tasdd the worm be chooser? — the 
clay withstand 

be shaping will of the potter's hand ? 

I the Indian &ble Arjoon hears 
be seom of a god rebuke his fears : 
^mre Oiy pity ! ” Krishna saith ; 

Not in thy sword is the power of 
death 1 

H k iSnnoti, — loss but seems ; 
ieaanie mod paun are only dreams ; 
lio deems ht slayeth doth not klH ; 
IkO cocmts as Uam is bring stilt 
arOte, new fear thy Wow is crime ; 
eehiibg dfea hat uie cheats of time ; 

•la or skyer* small the odds 
aeoeli, Immoctal as Ii^fa*s gods 2 

bhf Sewnmiah'shaxiks oi shade, 
be ileMos of Ids nsMoo the preadier 
kid 

• tibeheaitol dieaqgm crashed and 
IWI« 

•i made of his blood the wall's ce- 
mewt } 

sde the skfe-ship speed from coast to 


by the wings of the Holy 
iShmsk ; 

ad ibr the lowe of Christ, the 

pInaCfeM the heark hi its groaniz^ 


hirt eaadd h mmier* aaoee or less 

sad haagm, as^ weariness? 
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hood or free^ 
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The woof he w^ove in the righteous 
warp 

Of freedom-loving Oglethorpe, 

Clothes with curses the goodly land. 
Changes its greenness and bloom to 
sand ; 

And a century's lapse reveals once 
more 

The slave-ship stealing to Geoigia’s 
shore. 

Father of Light I how blind, is he 
Who sprinkles the altar he rears to 
Thee 

With the blood and tears of humanity J 

He erretl : Shall we count liis gifts as 
naught ? 

Was the work of God in 'him un- 
wrought ? 

The servant may through his deafness 
err. 

And blind may be God’s messenger ; 
But the errand is sure they go upon 
The word is spoken, the deed is done. 
Was the Hebrew temple less fair and 

That Solomon bowed to gods of wood ? 
For his tempted heart and wandering 
feet, 

Were the songs of I>avid less pure and 
sweet? 

5k3 ia light and shadow the preacher 
went, 

Godh errh^ and human instrument ; 
And the hearts of the people where he 
passed 

Swayed as the reeds sway ia the blast, 
Undsr the spell of a voice which took 
In its compass the flow of Siloa's brook. 
And the mystical chime of the bells of 
goM 

On ^ ephod^s hem of the pri^ <A 
old,— 

Now the ml of timnder, and aaow the 

•we 

Of the tnnwpet heard in the Mount of 

Law. 

A seimn ib«r osi the ^tenix^ cyowd 
FtiUkelke dbwdow of a clond* 

The mSam meibg feom out the ships 
Wlw»e msts' stood thk^ In the river^ 


kk ’Him 
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Listened the fisheiman mde and hard, 
The calker rough from the builder’s 
yard, 

The man of the market left his load, 
The teamster leaned on his bending 
goad, 

The maiden, and youth beside her, felt 
Their hearts in a closer union melt, 

And saw the flowers of their love in 
bloom 

Down the endless vistas of life to 
come. 

Old age sat feebly bnishing away 
From his ears the scantjr locks of gray \ 
And careless boyhood, living the free 
Unconscious life of bird and tree, 
Suddenly awakened to a sense 
Of sin and its guilty consequence. 

It was as if an angel’s voice 
Called the listeners up for their final 
choice ; 

As if a strong hand rent apait 

The veils of sense from soul and heart, 

Skvring in light ineffable 

The joys of heaven and woes of hell ! 

All about in the misty air 
The hills seemed kneeling in silent 
prayer ; 

The rustle of leaves, the moaning sedge 
The ivater's lap on its gravelled edge, 
The wailing pines, and, far and faint. 
The wood-dove’s note of sad com- 
plaint, — 

To the solemn voice of the preacher 
lent 

An undertone as of low lament 
And the rote of the sea from irs sandy 
coast. 

On the easterly wind, now heard, now 
lost, 

Seemed the murmurous sound of the 
judgment host. 

#Yet wfee men doubted, and good men 
wept, 

As that storm of passion above them 
swept. 

And, comet-Hke, adding flame to flame, 
The priests of the new Evangel came,— 
Davenport, flashing upon the crowd, 
Chaigw like summer’s electric cloud, 
hcMing the listener still as death 
Wfth terrible warnings under breath. 

shouting for joy, as if he viewed 
The vfeio® of Heaven’s beatitude I 


And Celtic Tennant, bis long coat 
bound 

Like a monk’s with leathern girdle 
round, 

Wild with the toss of unshorn hair, 

And wringing of hands, and eyes 
aglare, 

Groaning under the world’s despair ! 
Grave pastors, grieving their flocks to 
lose, 

Prophesied to the empty pews 
That gourds would wiflier, and mush- 
rooms die, 

And noisiest fountains run soonest dry, 
Like the spring that gushed in New- 
bury Street, 

Under the tramp of the earthquake’s 
feet, 

A silver shaft in the air and light, 

For a single day, then lost in night, 
Leaving only, its place to tell, 

Sandy fissure and sulphurous smell. 
With zeal wing-clipped and white-heat 
cool, 

Moved Iry the spirit in grooves of rule, 
No longer hairied, and cropped, and 
fleeced, 

Flogged by sheriff and cursed by priest, 
But by udser counsels left at ease 
To settle quietly on his lees, 

And, self-concentred, to count as done 
The work which his fathers scarce he- 
gun, 

In silent protest of letting alone, 

The Quaker kept the way of his 
own,— 

A non-conductor among the wires, 

With coat of asbestos proof to fires. 

And quite unable to mend his pace 
To catch the falling manna of grace, 

He hugged the closer his little store 
Of faith, and silently prayed for more 
And vague of creed and barren of 
■ rite, 

But holdmg, as in his Master’s sight, 

Act and thought to the inner light. 

The round of his simple duties walked, 
And strove to live what the others 
talked. 

And who shall marvel if evil went 
Step by step with the good intent, , 

And with love and meekness, side 
side, 

Lust of the flesh and spiritual pride ?— 
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Hiat passionate longings and fancies 
vain 

5et the heart on fire and crazed the 
bmdn? — 

Thf* over the holy oiacles 

3'olly *^>ortcd with cap and bells ? — 

CIhU goodly women and learned men j 
darveUing told with tongue and pen 
iow nnweaned children chirped like ' 
birds I 

r«*ls of Scripture and solemn words, j 
ifce the infant aeers of the rocky glens 
u the Pt^ de Dome of wild Cevennes : 
It baiby Lamas who pray and preach ^ 
^vom Tartar cradlcfS in Buddha’s 
speech? I 

a the war which Truth or Freedom | 
wapes 

tm|»ooa fraud and the wrong of 
mffBs 

hue msd malice and self-love mar 

of triumph with painful jar, 
»l riie helpi^ ai^els turn aside 
heir sorrowii^ Isces the shame to 
hide. 

on crnitom^a <Md groves 
world lo a hk^er Imrel moves, 

H gptatea mud gi&bs with friction hard 
and fiinty shard. 
leiMMJt must ble^ before tt feels, 
he pool be troubled before it heals ; 
vwr by losses the must gain, 

miy good have its birth of pain ; 
be active Virtnes to find 

le Vices wearixtf thrir badge behind, 
id Gtiioes aod Cwities feel the fire 
bMln the Sim of the age expare ; 

)m iand stm rends as oredd he rent 
hi Im tSBW it body fiosu which he went. 


lo dbeover-^Uk 

id fttw of die with its anntial 

ipMua te Ibtt Hai^^s relics sunk? 

of dte dn»wmd-o«t Coptic 
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So the flood of emotion deep and 
strong 

Troubled the land as it swept along, 

But left a result of holier lives, 

Tenderer mothers and worthier wives. 

The husband and father whose children 
fled 

And sad wife wept when Ms drunken 
tread 

Frightened peace from his roof-tree’s 
shade. 

And a rock of offence his hearthstone 
made. 

In a strength that was not his own, bc- 

To rise from the brute’s to the plane 
of man. 

Old friends embraced, long held apart 

By evil counsel and pride of heart ; 

And penitence saw through misty tears. 

In the bow of hope on its cloud of 
fears. 

The promise of Heaven’s eternal 
years,— 

The peace of God for the world’s an- 
noy,— 

Beauty for ashes, and oil of joy ! 


Under the church of Federal Street, 
Under the tread of its Sabbath feel. 
Walled about by its basement stones, 
lie the marvellous preacher’s bones- 
No saintly honours to them are shown. 
No sign tior miracle have they known ; 
But he who passes the ancient church 
Stom in the sl^de of Us belfry -porch, 
And pofudors the wonderful life of him 
Who lies at rest in that charnel dim- 
Lcmg shall the traveller strain his eye 
From the railroad car, as it plunges 
by. 

And die vanisbing town behind him 
seanch 

For the sla»der ^rire of tire Whitefield ^ 
Chunch f 

And ieel iw cue moment the ghosts of 
trade, 

Aod &shioii, and folly, and pkasine 
laid, 

li*e fbo^iht of dwt life of pure in- 
teut, « 

Tlwfe voioe oC wmmiug yet eloquent; 

CK ouet tm. tb# <mazkds ^ ange^ sent. 

AwdiFviHhwlre flood nf 
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tike a tide from the harbour-bai* sets 
in, 

And over a life of time and sense 
The church-spires lift their vain de- 
fence. 

As if to scatter the bolts of God 
With the points of Calvin’s thunder- 
rod, — 

Still, as the gem of its civic crown, 
Precious beyond the world’s renown, 
His memory hallows the ancient town ! 


for an autumn festival. 

The Pei-sian’s flowery gifts, the shrine 
Of fruitful Ceres, charm no more ; 
The woven wreaths of oak and pine 
Are dust along the Isthmian shore. 

But beauty hath its homage still. 

And nature holds us still in debt ; 
And woman’s grace and household 
skill, 

And manhood’s toil, are honoured 
yet 

And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 

The early and the latter rain ; 

To see our Father’s hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruit, and flower, and golden 
com! 

Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or 
gold; 

Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 

Our common mother rests and sings, 
like Ruth, among her garnered 
sheaves; 

Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn 
leaves. 

0 ^vours every ;^ear made new ! 

0 gifts v^th rain and sunshine sent ! 
pie bounty overruns our due, 
The^ujness shames our discontent, 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom 
on; 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill ; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 

God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer- wedded islands bear. 

Who mumiurs at his lot to-day? 

Who scorns his native fruit and 
bloom ? 

Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 

Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s 
arm 

Can change a rocky soil to gold, — 
That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 

And let these altars, wreathed with 
flowers 

And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain ! 

TPIE SUMMONS. 

My ear is full of summer sounds. 

Of summer sights my languid eye ; 
Beyond the dusty village bounds 
I loiter in my daily rounds, 

And in the noon-time shadows lie. 

I hear the wild bee wind his bom, 

The bird swings on the ripened 
wheat, 

The long green lances of the com 
Are tilting in the winds of morn. 

The locust shrills his song of heat. 

Another sound my spirit hears, 

A deeper sound that drowns them 
all,- 

A voice of pleading choked with tears, 
Tlie call of human hopes and fears, 

The Macedonian ciy to Paul I 

The storm-bell rings, the trumpet 
blows ; 

I know the word and countersign ; 
Wherever Freedom’s vanguard goes, 
Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 
I know the place that should be mine. 
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Sliamed be the hands that idly fold, 
And lips that woo the reed’s accord, 
When laggard Time the hour has tolled 
For true with false and new with old 
To fight the battles of the Lord I 

0 brothers ! blest by partial Fate 
With power to match the will and 

deed, 

To him your summons comes too late 
Who sinks beneath his armour's weight. 
And has no answer but God-speed ! 

THE WAITING. 

1 WAIT^ and watch ; before my eyes 
Methinks the night grows thin and 

gray; 

I wait and watch the eastern skies 
To see the golden spears uprise 
Beneath the oriflamme of day ! 

Like one whose limbs are bound in i 
trance 

I hear the day-sounds swell and grow, 
And see across the twilight glance, 
Troop after troop, in smft advance. 

The shining ones with plumes of 
snow I 

1 know the errand of their feet, 

I loiow what mighty work is theirs ; 

I can but lift up hands unmeet. 

The threshing-floors of God to heat, 

And speed them with unworthy 
prayers. 

? will not dream in vain despair 
The steps of progress wait for me : 

, Thft puny leverage of a hair 
i The planet’s impulse well may spare, 

A drop of dew the tided sea. 

j The loss, if loss there be, is mine, 

, And yet not mine if understood ; 

“For one shall grasp and one resign, 

, One di^ink !ife^ rue, and one its wine, 
.An^ shall make the balance 
, good, 

^ i> Mwer to do t 0 baffled will I 
■ O prayer and action ! ye are one 
mzy not strive, may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing stilL 
, 5 fr good Imt wished with God is 

; done! 


MOUNTAIN PICTURES. 

I. 

FEANCONIA FROM THE PEMIGEWASSET. 

Once more, O Mountains of the North 
unveil *^4' ’ 

Your brows, and lay your cloudy 
mantles by ! 

And once more, ere the eyes that seek 
ye fail. 

Uplift against the blue walls of the 
sky 

Your mighty shapes, and let the sun- 
shine weave 

Its golden net-work in your belting 
woods, 

Smile down in raiilbows from your 
falling floods. 

And on your kingly brows at mom and 
eve 

Set crowns of fire ! So shall my soul 
receive 

Haply the secret of your calm and 
stiength, 

; Y our unfoigotten beauty interfuse 

My common life, your glorious shapes 

' and hues 

And sun-dropped splendours at my 
bidding come. 

Loom vast ^ through dreams, and 
stretch in billowy length 

From the sea-level of my lowland 
home 1 

They rise before me ! Last night’s 
thunder-gust 

Roared^ not in vaint for where its 
lightnings thrust 

Their tongues of fire, the great peaks 
seem so near, 

Burned clean of mist, so starkly bold 
and clear, 

I almost pause the wind in the pines to 
hear, 

TJie loose rock’s fall, the steps of 
browsing deer. 

The clouds that shattered on yon slide- 
worn walls , 

And splintered on the rocks their 
speais of rain 

Have set in play a thousand waterfalls. 

Making the dust and Silence of the 
woods 
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Glad with the laughter of the chasing 
floods. 

And luminous with blown spray and 
silver gleams, 

While, in the vales below, the dry -lipped 
streams 

Sing to th^ freshened meadow- lands 
agairi/ 

So, let me hope, the battle-storm that 
heats 

The land with hail and fire may pass 
away 

With its spent thunders at the break of 
day. 

Like last night’s clouds, and leave, as 
it retreats, 

A gieener earth and fairer sky be- 
hind, 

Blown crystal-clear by Freedom’s 
Northern wind ! 

II. 

MONADNOCK FROM WACHUSET. 

I WOULD I were a painter, for the 
sake 

Of a sweet picture, and of her who 
led, 

A fitting guide, with reverential 
tread. 

Into that nioimtain mystery. First a 
lake 

Tinted with sunset ; next the wavy 
lines 

Of far receding hills ; and yet more 
far, 

Monadnock lifting from his night of 
> pines 

His rosy forehead to the evening 
star. ^ 

Besides us, purple-zoned, Wachuset 
laid 

His head against the West, whose 
warm light made 

His aureole ; and o’er him, sharp 
and clear, 

Like a shaft of lightning in mrd-launch- 

* ing stayed, 

A single level cloud-line, shone upon 

By the fierce glances of the sunken 
sun, 

Menaced the darkness with its gol- 
den ?pear I 


So twilight deepened round us. Still 
and black 

The great woods climbed the mountain 
at our back ; 

And on their skiits, where yet the lin- 
gering day 

On the shorn greenness of the clearing 
lay. 

The brown old farm-house like a 
bird’s-nest hung. 

With home-life sounds the desert air 
was stined : 

The bleat of sheep along the hill we 
heard, 

The bucket plashing in the cool, sweet 
well, 

The pasture-bars that clattered as they 
fell ; 

Dogs barked, fowls fluttered, ' cattle 
lowed ; the gate 

Of the ham-yard creaked beneath the 
merry weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening, 
while they swung, 

The welcome sound of supper-call 
to hear ; 

And down the shadowy lane, in 
tinklings clear. 

The pastoral curfew of the cow-bell 
rung. 

Thus soothed and pleased, our back- 
ward path we took, 

Praising the farmer’s home. Pie 
only spake, 

Looking into the sunset o’er the lake, 
Like one to whom the far-off is 
most near ; 

“Yes, most folks think it has a pleasant 
look ; 

I love it for my good old mcithei’s 
sake. 

Who lived and died here in the 
peace of God 1 ” 

The lesson of his words We pondered 
o’er. 

As silently we turned the eastern flank 

Of the mountain, where its shadow, 
deepest sank, 

Doubling the night along our rugged 
road: 

We felt that man was more than his 
abode,'— 

The inward life than Nature’s rai- 
ment more ; 
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And the warm sky, the sun down -tinted 
hill, 

The forest and the lake, seemed 
dwarfed and dim 

Before the saintly soul, whose human 
will 

Meekly in the Eternal footsteps 
trod, 

Making her homely toil and household 
ways 

An earthly echo of the song of praise 

Swelling from angel lips and harps 
of seraphim. 

THE CRY OF A LOST SOUL.^ 

In that Hack forest, where, when day 
is done, 

With a snake’s stillness glides the 
Amazon. 

Darkly from sunset to the rising sun, 

A cry, as of the pained heart of the 
wood. 

The long, despairing moan of solitude 

And darkness and the absence of all 
good, . I 

Startles the traveller, with a sound so 
drear, 

So ftdl of hopeless agony and fear, 

His heart stands still a!nd listens like 
his ear. 

The guide, as if he heard a dead-hell 
toll. 

Stares, drops his oar against the gun- 
wale’s thole, 

Crosses hii|iself, and whispers, A lost 
soul T' 

' r Seuor, not a bird. I know it 

well,— 

It IS the pained soul of some infidel 

* , Or omssM heretic that cries from helL 

foolf with hope still mocking 
his despair, 

ile wanders, skrieking on the midnight 
air 

human pity and for Christian 

; grayer. 

strike him dumb t Our Holy 
Mother hath 


No prayer for him who, sinning unto ' 
death, 

Bums always in the ‘furnace of God’s 
wu-ath 1 ” 

Thus to the baptized pagan’s cruel 
lie, 

Lending new horror to that mournful 
cry, 

The voyager listens, making no reply. 

Dim burns the boat-lamp : shadows 
deepen round, 

From giant tiees with snake-like creep- 
ers wound, 

And the black water glides without a 
sound. 

But in the traveller’s heart a secret 
sense 

Of nature plastic to benign intents, 

And an eternal good in Providence, 

Lifts to the starry calm of heaven his 
eyes; 

And lo I rebuking all eai-th’s ominous 
cries, 

The Cross of pardon lights the tropic 
skies I 

“Father of all!” he urges his strong 
plea, 

“ Thou lovest all : thy erring child may 
be 

Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee ! 

“All souls are Thine; the wings of 
morning bear 

None from that Presence which is 
everywhere, 

Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou art 
there. 

“ Through sins of sense, perversities of 
will, 

Through doubt and pain, through guilt 
^ and shame and ill. 

Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still. 

“Wilt thou not make, Eternal Source 
and Goal ! 

In thy long years, life’s broken circle 
whole. 

And change to praise the cry of -a lost 
soul?” 
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THE RIVER PATH. 

No bird-song floated down the hill, 

The tangled bank below was still ; 

No rustle from the birchen stem, 

No ripple from the water’s hem. 

The dusk of twilight round us grew, 

We felt the falling of the dew j 

For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 

But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill -tops glorified, — 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without its glare. 

With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 

While dark, through willowy vistas 
seen. 

The river rolled in shade between. 

From out the darkness where we trod, 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 

Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 

We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 

And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear I 

Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
The hills swung open to the light ; 

Through their green gates the sunshine 
showed, 

A long, slant splendour downward 
flowed. 

Dpwn glade and glen and bank it rolled ; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold; 

And, borne on ^iers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side 1 

** So,” prayed we, when our feet draw 
^ near 

The river dark, with mortal fear, 

'‘And tbe night coineth chill with dew, 
O Father I let thy light break through 1 


“ So let the hills of doubt divide, 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide 1 

“So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ; 

“And in thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones w'hom we loved below ! ” 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 

0 FRIENDS ! with whom iny feet have 

tiod 

The ^uiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 

1 trace your lines of argument ; 

Yom logic linked and strong, 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 

And fears a doubt as wrong. 

But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds ; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 

Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 

Who talks of scheme and plan ? 

The Lord is God 1 He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 

I walk with bare, hushed feet the giound 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I daie not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God, 

Ye praise His justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem : 

Ye seek a king ; I fain would touch 
The robe that hatli no seam. 

Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss ; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 

More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas 1 I know ; 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin^ 

Too small the merit show. 

I bow ray forehead to the dust, 

I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in tremhUng self-distrust,^^ 

A prayer without a claim. 
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I see the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 

Yet, in the maddening maze of things. 
And tossed by storm and flood. 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings ; 

I know that God is good I 

Not mine to look where chemhim 
And seraphs may not see. 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 

The vrtrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above ; 

I know not of His hate, — I know 
His goodness and His love. 

I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right 

t long for household voices gone, 

For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on. 
And He can do no wrong. 


Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

And Thou, O Lord ! by whom ai e seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

* Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee ! 

OUR MASTER. 

Jmmortal Love, for ever full. 

For ever flowing free, 

For ever shared, for ever whole, 

A never-ebbing sea I 

Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above ; 

Love only knoweth whence it came. 
And comprehendeth love. 

Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away ! ^ 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stmy ! 

Hush every lip, close every book, 

The strife of tongues forbear ; 

Why forward reach, or backward look, 
For love that clasps like air ? 


I know not what the future hath 
^ Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
, To bear an untried pain, 

bruised reed He will not break, 
ut strengthen and sustain. 


Po offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove ; 
can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
1 wait the mnfBed oar ; 
ham from Him can come to me 
^ ^ Gaa cHsean or on shore. 


tl knoTf not where His islands lift 
y; tTbdh frtmded palms in air ; 
know I cannot drift 
\ love and care. 



We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Loid Christ down : 

In vain we search the low^est deeps, 

For him no depths can drown. 

Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape. 
The lineaments restore 

Of him we know in outward shape 
And in the flesh no moie. 

He cometh not a king to reign ; 

The world’s long hope is dim ; 

The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 

Death comes,, life goes ; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless j 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 

The letter fails, and systems fall, 

And every symbol wanes $ 

The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal Love remains. 

And not for signs- m heaven above 

; ^ Or earth b&w tjhey look, 
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Who know with John his smile of 
love, 

With Peter his rebuke. 

In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, ^ 

He is his own best evidence, 

His witness is within. 

No fable old, nor mythic lore, 

Nor dream of bards and seeis, 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years j— 

But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A piesent help is he ; 

And faith ha5 still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee. 

The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 

We touch him in lifers throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 

Through him the fiist fond prayers are 
said 

Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 

0 Lord and Master of us all ! 

Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

We test our lives by thine. 

Thou judgest us; thy purity 
Doth aU our lusts condemn ; 

The love that draws us nearer thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 

Our thoughts lie open to thy sight ; 

And, naked to thy glance, 

Our secret sins are in the light 
Of thy pure countenance. 

Thy healing pains, a keen distress 
Thy tender light shines in ; 

Thy sweetness is the bitterness, . 

Thy grace the pang of sin. 

Ve^t, weak and blinded though we be 
Thou dost our service own ; 

We bring our varying gifts to thee. 

And thou rejectest none. 

Jq thee our full humanity, 

'Its joys and p^ins, belong; 


The wrong of man to man on thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 

Who hates, hates thee, who lores be^ 
comes 

Therein to thee allied ; 

All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In thee are multiplied. 

Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 

Most human and yet most divine. 

The flower of man and God ! 

O Love ! O Life ! Our faith and 
sight 

Thy presence maketh one : 

As thiough transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun. 

So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed. 

We know in thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 

We faintly hear, we dimly see. 

In diflering phrase we pray ; 

But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Light, the Tnith, the Way ! 

The homage that we render thee 
Is still our Father’s own ; 

Nor jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne, 

To do thy will is more than praise, 

As words are less than, deeds, 

A’nd simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 

No pride of self thy service hath. 

No place for me and mine ; 

Our human strength is weakness, de 
Our life, apart from thine. 

Apart from thee all gain is loss, 

AU labour vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 

Alone, O Love ineffable I 
Thy saving name is given ; 

To turn aside from thee is hell, 

To walk with thee is heaven I 

How vain, secure in all thou ait, ^ 
Our noisy championship I — 
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The sighing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattering lip. 

Not thine the bigot’s partial plea, 

Nor thine the zealot’s ban : 

Thou well canst spare a love of thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 

Out Friend, our Brother, and our 
Lord, 

What may thy service be — 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word. 
But simply following thee. 

We bring no ghastly holocaust. 

We pile no graven stone ; 

He serves the best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 

litanies, sweet offices 
f love and gratitude 5 
Ti^ sacramental lituigies. 

The joy of doing good- 

In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around. 

In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 

The heart must ring thy Christmas 
' bells, 

■ Thy inward altars raise ; 

Iks? faith and hope thy canticles, 
its obedience praise 1 


Wistful, longing, through the green 
Twilight of the clustered pines, 

In their faces rarely seen 

Beauty more than mortal shines. 

Fringed with gold their mantles flow 
On. the slopes of westering knolls ; 

In the wind they whisper low 
Of the Sunset Land of Souls. 

Doubt who may, O friend of mine ! 
Thou and I have seen them too ; 

On before with beck and sign 
Still they glide, and we pursue. 

More than clouds of purple trail 
In the gold of setting day ; 

More than gleams of wing or sail 
Beckon from the sea-mist gray. 

Glimpses of immortal youth, 

Gleams and glories seen and flown. 

Far-heard voices sweet with truth, 
Airs from viewless Eden blown, — > 

Beauty that eludes our gjasp. 

Sweetness that ti*anscends our taste, 

Loving hands we may not clasp. 
Shining feet that mock our haste, — 

Gentle eyes we closed below, 

Tender voices heard once more. 

Smile and call us, as they go 
On and onward, still before. 



THE VANISHEKS. 

^^^EiETEST of all childlike dreams 
the simple Indian lore 
Still to me the legend seems 
Of the shapes who flit before. 

FUtthig, passing, seen and gone, 
Nevei reached nor found at rest, 
BalBhag search, but beckoxung on 
" To the Saaset the Blest 

^ clfcfls of mountain rocks, 
Throiigh the dark of lowland firs, 
the ^es and flow the locks 
i ^ the Vaaishers 1 



OB the moss/ 




Guided thus, O friend of mine ! 

Let us walk our little way. 
Knowing by each beckoning sign 
That we are not quite astray. 

Chase we still, with baffled feet, 
Smiling eye and waving hand, 
Sought and seeker soon shall meet. 
Lost and found, in Sunset Land ! 


REVISITED. 

aEA - P AT THE “laurels,” ON THE MERRI- 
MACK, 6th month, *865. 

The roll of drums and the bugle’s waiL- 

ing ’ 

Vex the air of our vales no more ; 
The ^ear is beaten to hooks of pruning, 
The. TShare is the sword the soldier 
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Sing soft, sing low, our lowland river, 
Under thy banks of laurel bloom ; 
Softly and sweet, as the hour beseemeth, 
Sing us the songs of peace and home. 


The wealth of the vales, the pomp of 
mountains. 

The breath of the woodlands, bear 
with thee. 


Let all the tenderer voices of nature 
Temper the tiiiimph and chasten 
miith, 

Full of the infinite love and pity 
For fallen maityr and darkened 
health. 

But to Him who gives us beauty for 
ashes, 

And the oil of joy for mourning long, 
Let thy hills give thanks, and all thy 
waters 

Break into jubilant waves of song ! 

Biingus the airs of hills and forests, 

The sweet aroma of birch and pine, 
Give us a waft of the north-wind, laden 
With sweetbrier odours and breath of 
kine \ 

Bring us the purple of mountain sunsets, 
Shadows of clouds that rake the hills, 

. The green repose of thy Plymouth 
meadows. 

The gleam and ripple of Camp ton 
rills. ! 

Lead us away in shadow and sunshine, 
Slaves of fancy, through all thy miles, 
The winding ways of Pemigewasset, 
And Winnipesaukee’s hundred isles. 

Shatter in sunshine over thy ledges, 
Laugh in thy plunges from fall to fall ; 
Play with thy fringes of elms, and darken 
Under the shade of the mountain wall. 

The cradle-song of thy hillside fountains 
Here in thy glory and strength repeat ; 
Give us a taste of thy upland music, 
Show us the dance of thy silver feet. 

Into thy dutiful life of uses 
Pour the music and weave the flowers ; 
With the song of birds and bloom of 
meadows 

Lighten and gladden thy heart and 
ours. 

Sing on I bring down, Q lowland river. 
The joy of the hills to the waiting 


Here, in the calm of thy seaward valley, 
Mirth and labour shall hold their 
truce ; 

Dance of water and mill of grinding, 
Both are beauty and both are use. 

Type of the Noithland's strength and 
gloiy, 

Pride and hope of our home and 
race, — 

Freedom lending to rugged labour 
Tints of beauty and lines of grace. 

Once again, O beautiful river, 

Hear our greetings and take our 
thanks ; 

Hither we come, as Eastern pilgrims 
Throng to the Jordan’s sacred banks. 


For though by the Master’s feet un- 
trodden, 

Though never his word has stilled 
thy waves, 

Well for us may thy shores he holy, 
With Christian altars and saintly 
graves, 


And well may we own Ihy hint 
token 

Of fairer valleys and streams thiff 
these, 

Where the rivers of God are full of water, 
And full of sap are his healing trees I 


THE COMMON QUESTION. 

Behind us at our evening meal 
The gray bird ate his fill. 

Swung downward by a single claw, 
And wiped his hool<6d bill. 

He shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 

And, in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, “ What does Charlie want ? ” 

•‘Fie, silly bird ! ” I answered, ‘^tuck 
Your head beneath your wing, 

And go to sleep ; ” but o’er and 
He asked the selfsame thing. 
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Then, smiling, to myself I said : — 

How like are men and birds I 
We all are saying what he says, 

In action or in words. 

The boy with whip and top and drum, 
The girl wath hoop and doll. 

And men with lands and houses, ask 
The question of Poor Poll. 

However full, widi something nioie 
We fain the hag would ciam ; 

We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam. 

N o bounty of indulgent Heaven 
The vague desire can stay ; 

Self-love is still a Tartar mill 
For grinding prayers alway. 

The dear God hears and pities all ; 

He knoweth all our w'ants ; 

And what we blindly ask of him 
His love withholds or grants. 

And so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one ; 

And nest and perch and hearth and 
church 

Repeat, Thy will be done.” 


THE CLEAR VISION. 

IIdid hut dream. I never knew 
What charms our sternest season 
wore. 

Was never yet the sky so blue. 

Was never earth so white before. 
TiE now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow. 

And never learned the bough’s designs 
Df beauty in its leafless lines. 


Within my heart the change is wrought, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained 
room 

Forth to thy light and aii* I come, 

To find m all that meets my eyes 
The freslmess of a glad surprise. 

Fair seem these winter days, and soon 
Shall blow the warm west winds of 
spring 

To set the unbound rills in tune. 

And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
The vales shall laugh in fioweis, the 
woods 

Grow misty green with leafing buds, 
And violets and wind-flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 

Break forth, my lips, in praise, and 
own 

The wiser love severely kind ; 

Since, richer for its chastening grown, 

I see, whereas I once was blind. 

The world, 0 Father 1 hath not 
wronged 

With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 

More beautiful thy works appear I 

As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world with- 
in j 

Shine through its lingering clouds of 
doubt ; 

Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin ; 
Fill, brief or long, iny granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man ; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days be my best I 

zd Months i868. 


ICHd eves such a morning break 
AS that eastern windovi's see ? 
efver iSuch a moonlight take 
^ photographs of shrub and 

free ? 

heEs so wild and fleet 
mtisicpf the winter str®^t ’ 
ever yet a sc«ind by half 
^300«cry school-hoy’s laugh? 



THE MEETING. 

The elder folk shook hands at last, 
Down seat by seat the signal passed. 
To simple waj^ like ours unused, 

Half solemnized and half amused. 
With long-drawn breath and shrug, m 
guest 

His sense of glad relief expressed. 
Outside the hiUs lay warm in sun ; 
The catde in the meadow-rnin ’ 

Stdod deep ; a ^ngle bird ^ 

The repose ^bove^us stirred. 
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“ What part or lot have you,” he said, 
** In these dull rites of diowsy-head ? 

Is silence w’-orship ? Seek it where 
It soothes with dreams the summer air, 
Not in this close and rude-benched 
hall, 

But where soft lights and shadows fall, 
And all the slow, sleep-waking hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers ! 
Fiom time and place and form apart. 

Its holy giound the human heart, 

Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 
Walks the free spirit of the Lord ! 

Our common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men ; 

His service libeity indeed, 

He built no church, he framed no 
cieed ; 

But while the saintly Pharisee 
Made broader his phylactery, 

As from the synagogue was seen 
Tlie diisty-sandalled Nazarene 
Through ripening cornfields lead the 
way 

Upon the awful Sabbath day, 

His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain walk, 
His wayside texts were flowers and 
birds. 

Where mingled with His gracious 
words 

The mstle of the tamarisk-tree 
And ripple- wash of Galilee. ” 

“ Thy words are well, O friend,” I said j 
“ Unmeasured and unlimited, 

With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 
The mystic Church of God has grown ; 
Invisible and silent stands 
The temple never made with hands, 
Unheard the voices still and small 
To double-tasked idolaters 
Themselves their gods and worship- 
pers, 

No pulpit hammered by the fist 
Of loud-assertihg dogmatist, 

Who borrows for the hand of love 
The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how well the fathers taught, 
What work the latter schoolmen 
wrought; 

I reverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us npw as then ; 

His force of love i$ still unspent, 

^ Has hate of sin as imminent ; 


And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of 
creeds ; 

The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savours of decay ; 

Doubts to tlie world’s child-heart un- 
known 

Question us now from star and stone ; 

Too little or too. much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow ; 

The power is lost to sclf-deceive 
With shallow forms of make-believe. 

We walk at high noon, and the hells 
Call to a thousand oiacles. 

But the sound deafens, and the light, 

Is stronger than our dazzled sight ; 

The letters'of the sacred Book 
Glimmer and swim beneath our look ; 

Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 
The old entreaty : ‘ Ait thou He, 

Or look we for the Christ to be ? ’ 

“God should be most where man is 
least ; 

So, where is neither church nor priest, 

And never rag of form or creed 
To clothe the nakedness of need, — 

Where farmer-folk in silence meet — 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest-seated, testify 
To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may 
grant. 

He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that’s saved alone. ‘ 

Not on one favoured forehead fell 
Of old the fire-tongued miracle. 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 

Heart answers heart : in one desire 
The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 
“Where, in my name, meet two or 
three.’* 

Our Lord hath said, * ‘ I there will be J ” ! 

“So sometimes comes to soul and 
sense 

The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The reahn of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
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Impinges on this -world of onrs. 

Tho low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer : — 
That all onr sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about. 

And law and goodness, love and force 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands. 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew. 
The One true Life its oum renew. 


Spare me awhile ; the flesh is weak. 
These lingering feet, that fain would 
stray 

Among the flowers, shall some day seek 
The strait and narrow way 

Take off thy ever-watchful eye, 

The awe of thy rebuking frown ; 

The dullest slave at times must sigh 
To fling his burdens down ; 

To drop his galley’s straining oar, 

And press, in summer warmth and 
calm, 

The lap of some enchanted shore 
Of blossom and of balm. 


*‘So. to the calmly gathered thought 
The in^rmost of truth is taught, 

The m^tery dimly understood. 

That love of God is love of good. 

And, chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth's holy face ; 

That to he saved is only this, — 
Salvation from our selfishness, 

From more than elemental fiie, 
lire soul’s unsanctified desire. 

Prom sin itself, and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing cflain j 
That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 

. Kot proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are 
given 

For man, not God, — ^for earth, not 
* heaven, — 

The Wessed means to holiest ends. 

Not masters, but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
tistenmg, at times, with flattered ear 
To homage vihmng from selfish fear, 
hcirp, amidst the poor and blind, 
The and suffering of our kind, 

in do, in prayers we pray, 

{ JUfe ^ cm fife, he lives to-day,” 

ir' ^ ' 

: ' 'pai ANSWER. 

me^ drfead ai^jel of reproof 

wppf 



Grudge not my life its hour of bloom. 
My heart its taste of long desire ; 

This day be mine : be those to come 
As duty shall require. 

The deep voice answered to my o^\m, 
Smiting my selfish prayers away ; 
“To-morrow is -with God alone, 

And man hath but to-day 

“ Say not, thy fond, vain heai-t within 
The Father’s arms shall still be wide, 
When from these pleasant ways of sin 
Thou tum’st at eventide. 

*’^Cast thyself down,’ the temptei 
saith, 

'And angels shall thy feet upbear,’ 
He bids thee make a lie of faith, 

And blasphemy of prayer. 

“Though God be good and fiee be 
Heaven, 

No force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins forgiven 
May sound through lowest hell, 

“ The sweet persuasion of His voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will. 

He giveth day : thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still ; 

“As one who, turning from the light, 
Watches his own gray shadow fall, 
Doubting, upon his path of night. 

If there be day at all 1 

“No word of doom may shut thee out. 
No wjud of wrath may downward 
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No swords of fire keep watch about 
The open gates of pearl ; 

“A tenderer light than moon or sun, 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn, 
May shine and sound for ever on, 

And thou be deaf and dim. 

** For ever round the Mercy-seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall 
burn ; 

But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn ? 

** What if thine eye refuse to see, 

Thine ear of Heaven’s free welcome 
fail, 

And thou a willing captive be, 

Thyself thy ovra dark jail ? 

“0 doom beyond the saddest guess, 

As the long years of God unroll 
To make thy dreary selfislmess 
The prison of a soul 1 

‘To doubt the love that fain would 
break 

The fetters from thy self-bound limb ; 
And dream that God can thee forsake 
As thou forsakest him I ” 

FREEDOM IN BRAZIL. 

With clearer light, Cross of the South, 
shine forth 

In blue Brazilian skies ; 

And thou, 0 river, cleaving half the 
earth 

From sunset to sunrise, 

From the great mountains to the At- 
lantic waves 

Thy joy’s long anthem pour. 

Yet a few days (God make them less !) 
and slaves 

Shall shame thy pride no more. 

No fettered feet thy shaded margins 
press ; 

But all men shall walk free 
Where thou, the high-priest of the wil- 
derness. 

Hast wedded sea to sea. 

And thou, great-hearted ruler, through 
whose mouth 
The word of God is said, 

Once more, “ Let there be light ! ’* — 


Son of the South, 

Lift up thy honoured head, 

Wear unashamed a crown by thy desert 
More than by birth thy own, 

Careless of watch and ward ; thou art 
begirt 

By grateful hearts alone. 

The moated wall and battle-ship may 
fail. 

But safe shall justice prove ; 

Stionger than greaves of brass or iron 
mail 

The panoply of love, 

Crowned doubly by. man’s blessing and 
God’s grace. 

Thy future is secure ; 

Who frees a people makes his statue’s 
place 

In Time’s Valhalla sure. ^ 

Lol from his Neva’s banks the Scy- 
thian Czar 

Stretches to thee his hand 
Who, with the pencil of the Northern 
star, 

Wiote freedom on his land. 

And he whose grave is holy by our calm 
And prairied Sangamon, 

From his gaunt hand shall drop the 
martyr’s palm 

To greet thee with “ Well done ! ” 

And thou, O Earth, with smiles thy 
face make sweet. 

And let thy wail be stilled. 

To hear the Muse of prophecy repeal 
Her promise half fulfilled. 

The Voice that spake at Nazareth 
speaks still, 

No sound thereof hath died ; 

Alike thy hope and Heaven’s eternal 
will 

Shall yet be satisfied. 

The years are slow, the vision tarrieth 
long,. 

And far the end may be ; 

But, one by one, the fiends of ancient 
wrong 

Go out and leave thee free. t 

DIVINE COMPASSION. 

Long since, a dream of heaven I had, ' 
And still the vision haunts me oft ; 

I see the saints in white robes clad, 
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The martyrs with their palms aloft ; 

But hearing still, in middle song, 

The ceaseless dissonance of wrong ; 

And shrinking, with hid faces, from 
the strain 

Of sad, beseeching eyes, full of remorse 
and pain. 

The glad song falters to a wail. 

The harping sinks to low lament ; 

Before the stiU uplifted veil 
I see the crowned foreheads bent. 

Making more sweet the heavenly air, 
With breathings of unselfish prayer ; 

And a Voice sai^i : “ O Pity which is 
pam, 

O Love that weeps, fill up my siiffer- 
ings which remain 1 


“ Sha# souls redeemed by me refuse 
To share my sorrow in their turn? 

Or, sin forgiven, my gift abuse 
Of peace with selli^ unconcern ? 

Has saintly ease no pitying care? 

Has faith no work, and love no 
prayer? 

While sin remains, and souls in dark- 
ness dwell, 

Can heaven itself be heaven, and look 
unmoved on hell?” 


Then through the Gates of Pain, I 
dream, 

A wind of heaven blows coolly in ; 

Fainter the awful discords seem, 

The smoke of torment grows more 
thin, 

Tears quench the burning soil, and 
thence 

Spring sweet, pale flowers of peni- 
tence ; 

And through the dreary realm of man’s 

^ despair, 

j phar-ojowned an angel walks, and lo I 

^ ' God’s hope is ^ere I 


I ? Is heayen a) high 

^ityj^not breathe its air? 
t eyes for ever dry, 
f nps ydthout a prayer ? , 

IjGod I my 0od, 1 if thither led 
immerited, 
be m^, hnt let 



LINES ON A FLY-LEAF. 

I NEED not ask thee, for my sake 
To read a book which well may make 
Its way by native force of wit 
Without my manual sign to it. 

Its piquant writer needs from ms. 

No gravely masculine guaranty,^ ^ 

And well might laugh her merriest 
laugh 

At broken spears in her behalf ; 

Yet, spite of all the critics tell, 

I frankly own I like her well. 

It may be that she wields a pen 
Too sharply nibbed for thin-skiimed 
men, 

That her keen arrows search and tiy 
The armour joints of dignity, 

And, though alone for error meant, 
Sing through the air irreverent, 

I blame her not, the young athlete 
Who plants her woman’s tiny feet, 

[ And dares the chances of debate 
Where bearded men might hesitate, 
Who, deeply earnest, seeing well 
The ludicrous and laughable 
Mingling in eloquent excess 
Her anger and her tenderness, 

And, chiding with a half-caress, 

Strives, less for her own sex than 
ours, 

With principalities and powers. 

And points us upward to the clear 
Sunned heights of her new atmosphere. 

Heaven mend her faults I — I will not 
pause 

To weigh and doubt and peck at flaws, 
Or waste my pity when some fool 
Provokes her measureless ridicule. 
Strong-minded is she ? Better so 
Than dulness set for sale or show, 

A household folly, capped and belled 
In fashion’s dance of puppets held, 

Or poor pretence of womanhood, 
Whose formal, flavourless platitude 
Is warranted from all offence 
Of robust meaning’s violence. 

Give me the wine of thought whose 
bead 

Sparkles along the p^e I read. 
Electric words in which I find 
The tonic of the northwest wrnd,-— 

, The whi<^ itself allies 




For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favour singled ; 

His cap pulled low upon a face 
Wlwe pnde and shame were mingled,” 
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where scorn of meanness, hate of 
wong, 

Are underlaid by love as strong j 
The genial play of mirth that lights 
Grave themes of thought, as, when on 
nights 

Of summer-time, the harmless blaze 
Of thunderless heat-lightning plays. 
And tree and hill-top resting dim 
And doubtful on the shy’s vague lim. 
Touched by that soft and lambent 
gleam, 

Start sharply outlined from their dream. 

Talk not to me of woman’s sph^e. 

Nor point with Scripture texts sneer, 
Nor wrong the manliest saint of all 
By doubt, if he were here, that Paul 
Would own the heioines who have 
lent 

Grace to truth’s stem arbitrament, 
Foregone the praise to woman sweet, 
And cast theii crowns at Duty’s feet ; 
Like her, who by her strong Appeal 
Made Fashion weep and Mammon feel, 
Who, earliest summoned to withstand 
The colour-madness of the land, 
Counted her life-long losses gain, 

' And made her own her sisters’ pain ; 

Or her who, in her greenwood shade, 
Heard the sharp call that Freedom 
made, 

And, answering, struck from Sappho’s 
lyre 

Of love the Tyrtsean carmen’s fire ; 

Or that young girl, — Domr^my’s maid 
Revived a nobler cause to aid, — 
Shaking from warning fingef-tips 
The doom of her apocalypse ; 

Or her, who world-wide entrance gave 
To the log-cabin of the slave, 

Made all his want and sorrow known. 
And all earth’s languages his own. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS, 

STti.L sits the school-house by the 
road, 

A i;ag|ed beggar sunning ; 

A 4 :e>und it still the sumachs grow. 

And blackberry vines are running. 

WfthiU, the master’s desk is seen, 

V Deep 5<»ured by raps official j 


I'lie warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial 5 

The charcoal frescos on its wall ; 

Its door’s worn sill, betiaying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 

Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting % 

Lit up its western window-panes, 

And low eaves’ icy fietting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls, 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favour singled ; 

His cap pulled low upon a face ? 

Wheie pride and shame were min- 
gled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked i||)ron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes j he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 

And heard the tremble of her voice# 

As if a fault confessing. 

“ I’m sorry that I spelt the wotd i , 

I hate to go above you. 

Because,” — the biown eyes lower 
fell,— 

Because, you see, I love you 1 ” 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
Tliat sweet .child-face is showing. 
Dear girl I the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing 1 

He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 

Like her, — because they love him. ^ 


MY TRIUMPH. 

The autumn-time has come 5 
On woods that dream of bloom, 
And over puraling vines, 

The low sun fainter shines. 
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The aster-flower is failing, 

The hazel’s gold is paling ; 

Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear ! 

And present gratitude 
Insures the future’s good. 

And for the things I see 
I trust the things to be ; 

That in the paths untrod. 

And the long days of God, 

My feet shall still be led. 

My heart be comforted. 

O living friends who love me ! 

0 dear ones gone above me 1 
Careless of other fame, 

1 leave to you my name. 

Hide it from idle praises, 

Save it from evil phrases : 

Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it ? 

Let the thick cuitain fall ; 

I better know than all 
How little I hisve gained, 

How vast the unattained. 

Not by the page word-painted 
I.et Hie be banned or sainted ; 
Deeper than written scroll 
The colours of the souk 

Sweeter than any sung 
My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 
^ My wish that failed of act. 

Others shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong, — 
Hnish what I begin, 

, A?^ aH I fail of wim 


Of what manlcind shall be, — 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 

A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human. 

Solving the liddle old, 

Shaping the Age of Gold ! 

The love of God and neighbour ; 
An equal-handed labour ; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 

Ring, hells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples ! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown 
Your triumph is my own ! 

Parcel and part of all, 

I keep the festival, 

Foi e-reach the good to be, 

And share the victory. 

I feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the gieat march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thmiksgiving. 


THE HIVE AT GETTYSBURG. 

I:^ the old Hebrew myth the lion’s 
frame, 

So terrible alive, 

Bleached by the desert’s sun and wind, 
became 

The wandering wild bees’ hive ; 

And he who, lone and naked-handed, 
tore 

Those jaws of death apart, 

In after time drew forth their honeyed 
store 

To strengthen his strong heart. 


- What matter, I or they? 
Mkie Or another’s day, 
the right word he said 
lAstd Ipe' the sweeter made ? 


to the coming singers ! 

Pfail to the brave light-bnngers ! 
Forward I reach and share 
yJm thaJtithey smg and dare. 


Dead seemed the legend 5 but it only 
slept 

To wake beneath our sky ; 

Just on the spot whence ravening 
Treason crept 
Back to its lair to die, 

Bleeding and tom from Freedom’s 
mountain bounds, 

A stained and shattered drum 
Is now-the hive where, on their floweiy 
rounds, 

I The wSd go uE-d come. 
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Unchallenged by a ghostly sentinel, 
They wander wide and far, 

Along green hillsides, sown with shot 
and shell, 

Through vales once choked with war 
The low reveille of their battle-druin 
Disturbs no morning’ prayer ; 

With deeper peace in summer noons 
their hum 

Fills all the drow’sy air. 

And Samson’s riddle is our own to-day, 
Of sweetness from the strong, 

Of union, peace, and freedom plucked 
away 

From the rent jaws of wrong. 

From Treason’s death we draw a purer 
. life, 

As, from the beast he slew, 

A sweetness sweeter for his bitter strife 
The old-time athlete drew ! 


THE PRAYER-SEEKER. 

Along the aisle where prayer was 
made 

A woman, all in black arrayed, 
Close-veiled, between the kneeling 
host, 

With gliding motion of a ghost, 

Passed to the desk, and laid thereon 
A scroll which bore these words alone, 
Pray for me! 

Back from the place of worshipping 
She glided like a guilty thing. 

The rustle of her draperies stirred 
By hurrying feet, alone was heard j 
While, full of awe, the preacher read, 
As out into the dark she sped ; 

Pray forme 

Back to the night from whence she 
came, 

To unimagined grief or shame I 
Across the threshold of that door 
Kone knew the burden that she bore j 
Alone she left the written scroll, 

The legend of a troubled soul,— 

Pray forme! 

Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin 1 
Thou lehv st a common need within j 
Each bearsi like thee, some nameless 
weight, 
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Some misery inarticulate, 

Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid. 

Pray form! 

Pass on ! The type of all thou art, ' 
Sad witness to the common heart 1 
With face in veil and seal on lip, 

In mute and strange companionship, 
Like thee we wander to and fro. 
Durably imploring as we go : 

Pray Jor us I 

Ah, who shall pray, since he who 
pleads 

Our want perchance hath greater 
needs? 

Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain, 

And Heaven bends low to hear the 
prayer 

Of love from lips of self-despair : 

Pray for us! 

In vain remorse and fear and hate 
Beat with bruised hands against a fate, 
Whose w^alls of iron onjly move, 

And open to the touch of love. 

He only feels his burdens fall 
Who, taught by suffering, pities all. 

Pray for us! 

He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 
The mystery of another’s breast. 

Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’ei- 
flow, 

Or heads are white, thou need’st not 
know. 

Enough to note by many a sign 
That every heart hath needs like thine. 

Pray for m I ' 

A SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TION 

AT THE president’s LEVEE, BROWN ONIVER- 
SITV, 29TH 6th month, 1870. 

To-day the plant by Williams set 
Its summer bloom discloses ; 

The wilding sweet brier of his prayer 
Is a-owned with cultured roses. 

Once more theTsland States repeat 
The lesson that he taught her, 
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And binds his pearl of charity 
Upon her brown-locked daughter. 

Is’t fancy that he watches still 
His Providence plantations? 

That still the careful Pounder takes 
A part on these occasions ? 

Methinks I see that reverend form. 
Which all of us so well know : 

He rises up to speak ; he jogs 
The presidential elbow. 

“Good friends/’ he says, “you reap a 
field 

I sowed in self-denial, 

For toleration had its griefs 
And charity its trial. 


“Hoarse ranters, crazed Fifth Mon- 
archists, 

Of stripes and bondage braggarts, 

Pale Churchmen, with singed rubrics 
snatched 

From Puritanic fagots. 

“And last, not least, the Quakers 
came, 

With tongues still sore from burning, 

I The Bay State’s dust from off their feet 

Before my threshold spurning ; 

“ A motley host, the Lord’s dibris^ 

Faith’s odds and ends together ; 

Well might I shrink from guests with 
lungs 

Tough as their breeches leather : 


“Great grace, as saith Sir Thomas 
Moie, 

To him must needs be given 
Who heareth heresy and leaves 
* The heretic to Heaven I 

“ I hear again the snufEed tones, 

’ I see in dreary vision 
Dyspeptic dreamers, spiritual bores. 
And prophets with a mission. 

“ Each zealot thrust before my eyes 
His Scripture-garbled label ; 

All mreeds were touted in my ears 
As with the tongues of Babel. 

*** Scouiged at one cart-tail, each 
denied 

The hope of every other ; 

Each martyr shook his branded fist 
the conscience of his brother I 

“ |low deft the dreary drone of man 
shriller pipe of woman, 
haporhm led his saints elect, 

* 'Wbp ^ thii^ in common I 


l^iy rob^ trailed in ditch and 


I ^3m by them and thicket. 

^ of Merry Mount 

' ^ ^ 3ay wieket. 

ofearsjj 
^eiiriy ; 



“ If, when the hangman at their heels 
Came, rope in hand to catch them, 

I took the hunted outcasts in, , 

I never sent to fetch them. 

“ I fed, but spared them not a whit ; 

I gave to all who walked in, 

Not clams and succotash alone, 

But stronger meat of doctrine. 

* ‘ I proved the prophets false, I pricked 
The bubble of perfection, 

And clapped upon their inner light 
The snuffers of election. 

“And, looking backward on my times, 
One thing, at least, I’m proud for ; 

I kept each sectary’s dish apart 
And made no spiritual chowder. 

“ Where now the blending signs of sect 
Would puzzle their assorter, 

The .dry '^od Quaker kept the land. 

The Baptist held the water, 

“ A common coat now serves for both, 
The hat’s no more a fixture ; 

And which was wet and which was dry, 
Who knows in such a’ mixture ? 

“Welli, He who fashioned Peter’s 
drearfi ^ , 

To bl^ th^ all is able ; 

And bird and and creeping thing 

M;^e clean^npdn His talde I 

: to* own hglit ;,but when 

. divide, ‘ ^ ’ 
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Was I to force unwilling feet 
To tread the path that I did f 

“I touched the garment-hem of tiuth. 
Yet saw not all its splendour ; 

I knew enough of doubt to feel 
For every conscience tendei. 

“God left men free of choice, as when 
His Eden tiees were planted ; 
Because they chose amiss, should I 
Deny the gift He granted? 

“So, with a common sense of need, 
Our common weakness feeling, 

I left them with myself to God 
And His all-gracious dealing ! 

“I kept His plan whose rain and sun 
To tare and wheat are given ; 

And if the ways to hell were free, 

I left them free to heaven I” 

Take heart with us, 0 man of old, 
Soul-freedom’s brave confessor, 

So love of God and man wax strong, 
Let sect and creed be lesser. 

The jarring discords of thy day 
In ours one hymn are swelling ; 

The wandering feet, the severed paths, 
All seek our Father’s dwelling. 

And slowly learns the world the truth 
That makes us all thy debtor,— 

That holy life is more than rite, 

And spirit more than, letter ; 

That they who differ pO'le-wide serve 
Perchance the common Master, 

And other sheep He hath than they 
Who graze one narrow pasture 1 

Fortieth's worst foe is he who claims 
To act as God’s avenger, 

And deems, beyond his sentry-beat, 
The crystal walls in danger 1 

vVho sets for heresy his traps 
Of verbal quirk and quibble, 

■And weeds the garden of the Loid 
With Sata,n’s bon'o^ad dibble. 

To4ay our hearts like '^rgan keys 
^One Master's touch are feeling ; 

branches of a common Vine 
J /HJtyc'pnJy leaves of healing. 
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Co-woikers, yet from varied fields, 

We share this restful nooning; 

The Quaker with the Baptist here 
Believes in close communing. 

Forgive, deal' saint, the playful tone, 
Too light for thy deserving ; 

Thanks for Ihy generous faith in man, 
Thy trust in God unswerving. 

Still echo in the hearts of men 
The woids that thou hast spoken ; 

No forge of hell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast k-okem 

The pilgiim needs a pass no more 
Fiom Roman or Genevan ; 

Thought-free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to Heaven ! 


THE PAGEANT. 

A SOUND as if from, bells of silver, 

Or elfin cymbals smitten clear, 
Through the frost-pictured panes I 
hear. 

A brightness which outshines the niorn- 

A splendour brookii^g no delay, 
Beckons and tempts my feet away. 

I leave the trodden village highway 
For virgin snow-paths glimmering 
through 

A jewelled elm-tree avenue ; 

Where, keen against the walls of sap- 
phire, 

The gleaming tree-bolls, ice-em- 
bossed, 

Hold up their chandeliers of frost- 

I tread in Orient halls enchanted, 

I dream the saga’s dream of caves 
Gem-lit beneath the North Bea 
waves I 

I walk the land of Eldorado, 

I touch its mimic garden bbwers ! 
Its silver leaves and diamond 
flowers ! 

The flora of the mystic mine-world 
Around me lifts on crystal stems 
The petals of its clustered gems I 
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What miracle of weird transforming 
Is this wild work of frost and light. 
This glimpse of glory infinite I 

This foregleam of the Holy City 

Like that to him of Patmos given, 
The white bride coining down 
from heaven ! 

How flash the ranked and mail-clad 
adders, 

, Through what sharp - glancing 
spears of reeds 

The brook its muffled water leads I 

Yon maple, like the bush of Horeh, 
Burns unconsumed ; a white, cold 
fire ^ I 

Rays out from every grassy spire. 

Each slender rush and spike of mullein, 
Low laurel shrub and drooping 
fern, 

Transfigured, blaze where’er I 
turn. 

How yor^er Ethiopian hemlock 

Crowned with his glistening circlet 
stands i 

What jewels light his swarthy 
hands S 

Here, where the forest opens south- 
ward 


I hear the rabbit lightly leaping. 

The foolish screaming of the jay, 
The chopper’s axe-stroke far 
away ; 

The clamour of some neighbouring 
barnyard, 

The lazy cock’s belated crow, 

Or cattle-tramp in crispy snow. 

And, as in some enchanted forest 

The lost knight hears his comrades 
sing, 

And, near at hand, their bridles 
ring, 

So welcome I these sourwds and voices, 
These airs from far-off summer 
blown. 

This life that leaves me not alone. 

For the white glory overawes me ; 

The crystal terror of the seer 
Of Chebar’s vision blinds me here. 

Rebuke me not, O sapphire heaven ! 
Thou stainless earth, lay not on me 
Thy keen reproach of purity. 

If, in this august presence-chamber, 

I sigh for summer’s leaf-green 
gloom 

And warm airs tliick with odorous 
bloom ! 


Between its hospitable pines, 

As tlnot^h a door, the warm sun 
shmes. 

The jewels loosen on the' branches. 

And lightly, as the soft winds 
, blow, 

Ball, tinkling, on the ice below. 

5 

the clashing of their cym- 

V ^ i the oJd femiliar fell 
‘ welter down the rocky wall, 

feom its wintry prison break- 

( 5 ^ darlc amd silence hidden long, 
r^eats its summer 



Let the strange frost-work sink and 
crumble. 

And let the loosened tree-boughs 
swing, 

Till all their hells of silver ring. 

Shine warmly down, thou sun of noon- 
time. 

On this chill pageant, melt and 
move 

Thfe winter’s frozen heart with love. 

And, soft and low, thou wind south- 
blowing, 

Breathe through a veil of tenderesi 
h aze 

Thy prc^hecgr of summer days. 

Come with thy^^ep relief of promise, 

And to tlfls dead, cold splendou 


* jewels of the spring f 
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THE SINGER. 

Years since (l)ut names to me before), 
Two sisters sought at eve my door ; 

Two song-birds wandeiing from their 
nest, 

A gray old fann-house in the West, 

How fresh of life the younger one, 

Half smiles, half tears, lilce rain in sun ! 
Her gravest mood could scarce displace 
The Sinples of her nut-brown face. 

Wit sparkled on her lips not less 
Ror quick and tremulous tenderness ; 
And, following close her merriest 
glance, 

Dreamed through her eyes the heart’s 
romance. 

Timid and still, the elder had 
Even then a smile too sweetly sad ; 

The crown of pain that all must wear 
Too early pressed her midnight hair. 

Yet ere the summer eve grew long, 

Her modest lips were sweet with song. 
A memory haunted all he^ words 
Of clover-fields and singing birds. 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 
The broad horizons of the west ; 

Her speech dropped prairie flowers : 
the gold 

Of harvest wheat about her rolled. 

Fore-doomed to song she seemed to 
me ; 

I queried not with destiny : 

I knew the trial and the need, 

Yet, all the more, I said, God speed ! 

What could I other than I did? 

Could I a singingibird forbid ? 

Deny the wind-stirred leaf? Rebuke 
The music of the forest brook? 

She went with morning from my door, 
But left me richer than before : 
Thenceforth I knew her voice of cheer, 
The welcome of her partial ear, 

Years passed ; throuJl^l the land her 
name ^ 

h pleasant household word became : 
jAII felt behind the singer stood 
h sw^ ahd gracious womanhood. 


Her life was earnest work, not play • 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way ; 
And even through her lightest strain 
We heard an undertone of pain. 

Unseen of her her fair fame grew, 

The good she did she rarely knew, 
Unguessed of her in life the love 
That rained its tears her grave above. 

When last I saw her, full of peace, 

She waited for her great release ; 

And that old friend so sage and bland, 
Our later Franklin, held her hand. 

For all that patriot bosoms stirs 
Had moved that woman’s heart of hers, 
And men who toiled in storm and sun 
Found her their meet companion. 

Our converse, from her suffering bed 
To healthful themes of life she led ; 

The out-door world of bud and bloom 
And light and sweetness filled her 
room. 

Yet evermore an underthought 
Of loss to come within us wrought, 

And all the while we felt the stiain 
Of the strong will that conquered 
pain. 

God giveth quietness at last ! 

The common way that all have passea 
»She went, with mortal yearnings fond, 
To fuller life and love beyond. 

Fold the rapt soul in your embrace, 

My dear ones 1 Give the singer place ! 
To you, to her,— I know not where,— 

I lift the silence of a prayer, 

For only thus our own we find ; 

The gone before, the left behind, 

All mortal voices die between j * 
The unheard reaches the unseen. 

Apin the blackbirds sing ; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter 
dreams, 

And tremble in the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers, 

But not for her has spring renewed 
The sweet surprises of the wood j 
And bird and flower are lost to her 
Who was their best inteipreter ! 
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What to shut eyes has God revealed ? 
What hear the ears that death has 
sealed? 

What undreamed beauty passing show 
Requites the loss of all we know ? 

O sijent land, to which we move. 
Enough if there alone we love, 

And mortal need can ne’er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow ! 

O white soul ! from that far-off shore 
Float some sweet song the waters o’er. 
Our faith confirm, our fears dispel. 
With the old voice we loved so well ! 


MY BIRTHDAY. 

Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
lies dead my latest year ; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 

I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell j 
Before me, even as behind, 

God is, and aH is well I 

His l%ht shines on me from above. 

His low voice speaks within, — 

The patience of immortal love 
Outweaiying mortal sin. 

Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 

If dim the gold of life has grown, 

I will not count il dross, 

Nta: turn from treasures still my own 
»To for lack and loss- 

fhe no c^iarm from Nature take ; 
^ ’ As her voices call, 
Ahf>6fflastii|d*lier uKanings break 
.tJAjSrfeji: her evening 

my quiet m 

nay pame, 

Iqs fim it hard to praise 


Now lie behind me gieen and still 
Beneath a level sun I 

How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamour of the throng ! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into'rhytlimic song I 

Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft m this still air ; 

Somewhat the lestful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayei. 

The balk by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 

Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 

Than pleasant songs in idle years 
The tumult of the truth. 

Rest for the weary hands is good. 

And love for hearts that pine. 

But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 

Let winds that blow from heaven r< 
fresh, 

Dear Lord, the languid air ; 

And let the weakness of the flesh . 
Thy strength of spirit share. 

And, if the eye must fail of light. 

The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight. 
More fine the inward ear ! 

Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn, 

And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn ! 


THE BREWING OF SOMA. 

"These libations mixed with milk ha\ 
been prepared for Indra; offer Soma to th 
dicker of Soma.” — ^V askista, Trans, b 
Max Mulx.es:. 

The fagots blaz^, the caldron’s smok 
Up through the green wood curled ; 
Bring honey from the hollow oak^ 
Bring fthe brewers spoke, 

of the world. 
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And brewed they well or brewed they 
ill, 

The priests thrust in their rods, 

First tasted, and then drank their fill, 
And shouted, with one voice and will, 

“ Behold the diink of gods ! " 

They drank, and lo ! in heart and 
brain 

A new, glad life began j 
The gray of hair grew young again, 

The sick man laughed away his pain. 
The cripple leaped and ran. 

Drink, mortals, what the gods have 
sent, 

Forget your long annoy.” 

So sang the priests. From tent to tent 
The Soma’s sacred madness went, 

A storm of drunken joy. 

Then knew each rapt inebriate 
A winged and glorious birth, 

Soared upward, with strange joy elate, 
Beat, with dazed head, Varana’s gate, 
And, sobered, sank to earth. 

The land with Soma’s praises rang ; 

On Gihon’s banks of shade 
Its hymns the dusky maidens sang j 
In joy of life or mortal pang 
All men to Soma prayed. 

The morning twilight of the race 
Sends down these matin psalms ; 

And still with wondering eyes we trace 
The simple prayers to Soma’s grace, 
That Vedic verse embalms. 

As in that child-world’s early year, 

Each after age has striven 
By music, incense, vigils drear, 

And trance, to bring the skies more 
, near, 

Or lift men up to heaven !— 

fever of the blood and brain, 
$ome self-exalting spell, 

The scour|[er’s keen delight of pain, 
The^iEervish dance, the Orphic strain, 
Thb wild-haired Bacchant’s yell,— • 

The desert’s hair-grown -hermit sunk 
The saner brute below ; 

The naked Santon, hashish-drunk, 
'Tb^^Mster ms^dn^ss of the monk, 

1 tortuse-^ow I 


And yet the past comes round again 
And new doth old fulfil j 
In sensual transpoits wild as vain 
We brew in many a Christian fane 
The heathen Soma still ! 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways ! 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 

In simple trust like theirs who Irearcl 
Beside the Syrian sea 
The gracious calling of the Loid, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 

Biso up .ind follow thee. 

0 Sabbath rest by Galilee I 
0 calm of hills above, 

Where Jesus knelt to share with tliee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love I 

With that deep hush subduing all 
Our woids and works that drown 
The tender whisper of thy call, 

As noiseless let thy blessing fall 
As fell thy manna down. 

Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from onr souls the strjun and 
stress, 

And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 

Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm ; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire ; 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, 
and fire, 

0 still, small voice of calm 1 
A WOMAN. 

0, dwarS'ED and wronged, and stained 
with ill, 

Behold ! thou art a woman still I 
And, by that sacred name and dear, 

1 bid t% better self appear. ' 

Still, through thy foul disguise, I see 
The rudimental purity, 

That, spite of change and loss, makes 
good 

Thy birthright-claim of womanhood j 
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THE ROBIN, 


An inward loathing, deep, intense j 
A shame that is half innocence. 

Cast off the grave-clothes of thy sin ! 
Rise from the dust thou liest in. 

As Mary rose at Jesns’ word, 

Redeemed and white before the Lord ! 
Reclaim thy lost soul 1 In His name. 
Rise up, and break tliy bonds of shame. 
Art weak? He’s strong. Art fearful ? 
Hear 

The world’s O’ercomer : “Be of 
cheer!’* 

What lip shall judge when He ap- 
proves? 

Who dare to scorn the child he loves ? 


DISARMAMENT. 

“ Put up the sword ! The voice of 
Christ once more 

Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s 


“O son of peace!” the giant cried, 
“ thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall jdeld to 
hate.” 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no 
trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said : “Poor fiend, even thee I 
love.” 

Lo ! as he spake the sky- tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge abhor- 
rence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove ; 

And where the thunder of its rage was 
heard, 

Circling above him sweetly sang the 
bird ; 

“Hate hath no harm for love/' so ran 
the song ; 

“And peace unweaponed conq^uers 
every’’ wrong ! ” 


roar. 

O’er fioJds of com by fiery sickles 
reaped 

And left dry ashes ; over trenches 
reaj^ ’ 

With nameless dead ; o’er cities starv- 
ing slow 

Under a rain of fire ; through wards of 
woe 

Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, 
lovers, sons 

Of desolate women in their fer-off 
homes. 

Waiting to hear the step that never 
comes ! i 

Q mea and brothers \ let that voice he 
heard. 

War hih, try peace ; put up the useless 
1 ^ sword ! 

^ end. There is a story 

llQ tots, wh^ autumn nights 

fire the MEose^q! shep- 

|[la£^i8«p4oses Ifetoang unto h ; 
las 


THE ROBIN. 

My old Welch neighbour over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring. 

Pushed from her ears the locks oi gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 

Her grandson, playing at marbles, 
stopped, 

And, cruel in sport as boys will be. 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple- 
tree. 

“Nay!” said the grandmother; 
**have you not heard. 

My poor, bad boy I of the fiery pit. 

And how, drop by drop, this merciful 
bird 

Carries the water that quenches it? 

“ He brings cool dew m his little bill. 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin ; 

You can see the mark on his red breast 
still 

Of £r^ that scorch as he drops it in. 


“ My poor Bron rhuddyn 
bum 



my breast- 

.med bird, 

Slngh^ so sweetly from limb to 

of our "Lord 
lost like Him I ^ 



hazel blossoms. 


“ Amen ! ” I said to the beautiful 
myth ; 

“Sing, bird of God, in my heart as 
well; 

Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of helL 

“ Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

\nd dear to the heait of Our Lord aie 
all 

Who suffer like Him in the good they 
do!” 


THE THREE BELLS. 

Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That i*aked her splintenng mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 

The cruel leak gained fast 

Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 

Dear God 1 was that thy answer 
From the horror round about ? 

A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho I ship ahoy 1” its cry : 

“Our stout Three Bells of (Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by I” 

Hour after hour crept slowly, 

- Yet on the heaving swells 
Tossed up and down the snip-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells ! 

And ship to ship made signals, 

Man answered back to man, 

While 6ft, to cheer and hearten 
Ihe Three Bells nearer ran ; 

Add the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry, 

^ * T^ake heart 1 Hold on i ” he shouted, 
“The Three Bells shall lay by I ” 

AJ night across the waters 
'The tossing lights shone clear ; 

Aft night from reeling taffrail 

Three Bells sent her cheer, 

And "^rhen the dreary watches 
' ;Qf $tonn and darkness passed, 
as th6 wr^ck lurched under, 

\ w'ere saved at lash 


Sail on. Three Bells, for ever, 

111 grateful memory sail ! * 
Ring on. Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale 1 

Type of the Love eternal. 
Repeat the Master’s cry, 

As tossing through our darkness 
The hghts of God draw nigh ! 


HAZEL BLOSSOMS. 

PRELUDE TO POEMS UNDER THAT TITLE 
PUBLISHED IN 

The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 
And, withered, in the footpaths lie 
The fallen leaves, but yesterday 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 

The grass is browning on the hills ; 

No pale, belated flowers recall 
The astral fringes of the rills, 

Aiid drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackensd, from the roadside 
wall. 

Yet, through the gray and sombre 
wood, 

Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood. 

The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 

The tawny gold of Afric’s mine 1 

Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 
For spring to own or summer hail ; 

But, in the season’s saddest hour. 

To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail, 

O days grovm cold I O life grown old I 
No rose of June may bloom again ; 

But, like the hazel’s twisted gold, 
Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall bants of summer-time remain. 

And as within the hazel’s bough 
A gift of mystic virtue dwells, 

That points to golden ores below, 

And in dry desert places tells 
Where flow unseen the cool, sweet 
wells, 

So, in the wise Diviner’s hand, 

Be mine the hazel’s gateful part 
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To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 

The living waters thrill and start, 

The beating 9 ! the rivulet’s heart I 

SufEcetb me the gift to light 
With latest bloom the dark, cold days 
To call some hidden spring to sight 
That, in these dry and dusty ways. 
Shall sing its pleasant song of praise. 

O Love I the hazel- wand may fail, 

But thou canst lend the surer spell, 
That, passing over Baca’s vale, 
‘Repeats the old-time miracle, 

makes the desert-land a well. 

THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 

On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 

Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 

Stood the Master with his school. 

Over sails that not in vain 
Wooed the west-wind’s steady strain, 
Line of cogilJ^il^low and far 
Stretched g l< w S | B^ mg bar. 

Wings asIg ^DUl M fe .^he rim 
Of the wa^ tS^^tooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 

Fell the beautiful white day. 

Said the Master to the youth : 

We have come m search of truth. 
Trying with uncertain key 
' Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws. 
To the garment-hem of Cause, 

'Him, the endless, unbegun, 

’jEJie Unnamabie, the One 
L^ht of al^ our light the Source, 

2-ife of life, and Force of force. 

. ^ with fingers of the blind, 

< are groping here to find , 
hieroglyphics mean 
Dnseen m the seen, 

"What Tlwwght which underlies 

and disguise, 

-What th^ hades ben^th 

I a^id hSoom and birth and death. 
St lefifeits umvaiHng, 

^ erior^ loss and fidling, 

^»sade aware, 

1 cl our task - - 



Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
id the leaves by soft airs stined, 
ipse of wave and cry of bud 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
hat wordless piayer unspoken, 
Its wish, on eai th unsaid, 
to heaven interpreted. 

A^'in life’s best hours, we hear 
By the spiiit’s finer ear 
His low voice within us, thus 
The All-Fathei heareth us; 

And his holy ear we pain 
With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense. 

His the primal language, his 
The eternaj silences ! 


Even the careless heart was moved 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent. 

To the Master well-beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 
By the light they cannot hide, 

All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplift 
By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer. 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 
Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
Did the sha^ before him come 
Of th’ inewMp p ^do om. 

Of the ena so near, 

And Etemity^s'new year? 

In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese ; 

But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again ; 
Where the eyes that follow fail 
On a vaster sea his sail 
Drifts beyond our beck and hail- 
Other lips within its bound 
Shall the laws of life expound ; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well ; 
But when breezes light and bland 
Blow from Summer^ blossomed 
When the air is glad with wings. 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings 
^ ^ny art eye with his still face 
«( Shall the iiY^g ones displace. 
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Many an ear the word shall beck 
He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name for evermore * 

Shall be uttered o’er and o’er “ 
By the waves that kiss the shore, 

By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air ; 

In all voices known to her, ^ ^ 

Nature owns her worshipper, ‘ 

Half in triumph, half lament: 

Thither Love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 

And the wisest reverence learn 
From the Master’s silent prayen 


THE FRIEND’S BURIAL. 

My thoughts are all in yonder, town, 
Where, wept by many tears, 

To-day my mother’s friend lays down 
The burden of her years. 

True as in life, no poor disguise 
Of death with her is seen. 

And on her simple casket lies 
No wreath of bloom and green. 

0, not for her the florist’s ait, 

The mocking weeds of woe, 

Dear memories in each mourner’s heart 
Like heaven’s white lilies blow. 

And all about the softening air 
Of new-born sweetness tells, 

And the ungathered Mjk^y|vyerb wear 
The tints of ocean 

The old, assuring miracle 
Is fresh as heretofore j 

And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death once more. 

Here organ-swell and church-bell toll 
Methinks but discord weie,— 

The prayerful silence of the soul 
Is best befitting her, 

INo sound should break the quietude 
Alike of earth and sky 
wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 
Breathe but a half-heard sigh ! 

softly, s|>ring-bird, for her sake; 
A^ithou uot mstant sea, 

. Lai^e li^tly as if Jesus spake, 

^ „ 4 ^4' Galilee I 


For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 

Where fresher green revealsk^alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 

B'rom her loved place of prayer I sec 
The plain-robed mourners pass, 
ith slow feet treading reverently 
The graveyaid’s springing glass. 

Make room, 0 moiuning ones, foi 
me, 

Where, like the friends of Paul, 

That you no more her face sliall sec 
You sorrow most of all 

Her path shall brighten more and 
moie 

Unto the perfect day ; 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 

0 sweet, calm face that seemed tc 
wear 

The look of sins foi given ! 

0 voice of prayer that seemed to bear 
Our own needs ! 


How reverent in ourlPS she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise 1 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways 1 

For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone ; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 

And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And Pleasure, on her dally round, 
She passed unpausing by, 

Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 

And Beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware. 

She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease ; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies* 

An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone 

And glorified her farm-wife dress 
With heauty not its own. 
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Che dear Lord's best interpreters 
Are Immble human souls ; 

Che Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 

^rom scheme and creed the light goes 
out, 

The saintly fact survives ; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 


IN QUEST. 

1 Have I not voyaged, friend beloved, 
j with thee 

On the great waters of the unsounded 
sea, 

Momently listening with suspended oar 
‘For"th,e low rote of waves upon a 
shore 

Changeless as heaven, where never 
fog-cloud drifts 

'Q\ser its windless woods, nor mirage. 

■ lifts 

iThc steadfast hills ; where never birds 

every dream dies 

the dark riddles which perplex us 
' / ’ here ^ 

the sharp solvent of its light are 
clear? 

-Thou knowest how vain our quest; 

^ how, soon or late, 

'5^1^ tides and circles of de- 

, A bate 

back our bark unto its starting- 

looking forth upon the blank, 
'gray space, 

|d ^nd, about us seeing, with sad 

\ lifting c^d difiicrdt hills and cloud- 
l 

: outward search avail- 

is !fe|tfeer thah we 

'‘-yA ^^,Ti ,v' ' 

To this very spot 
WO this commonplace 

Jacots He msey 



Through the expectant silences of 
prayer, 

Somewhat I seemed to hear, which 
^ hath to me 

Been hope,_ stiength, comfort, and I 
, give it thee, 

‘ ‘ The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is 
good, 

As only he can feel who makes his love 
The ladder of his ^ faith, and climbs 
above 

On the rounds of his best instincts; 
draws no line 

Between mere human goodness and 
divine, 

But, judging God by what in him is 
best. 

With a child’s trust leans on a Father’s 
breast, 

And hears unmoved the old creeds 
babble still 

Of kingly power and dread caprice of 
will, 

Chary of blessing, prodigal of curse, 
The pitiless doomsman of the universe, 
Can hatred ask for love ? Can Selfish- 
ness 

Invite to self-denial ? Is He less 
Than man in kindly dealing ? Can He 
break 

His ewn great law of fatherhood, for- 
sake 

And curse His children? Not for earth 
and he,aven 

Can separate tables of the law be 
given. 

No rale can bind which He himself 
denies ; 

The truths of time are not eternal lies.” 

So heard I ; and the chaos round me 
spread 

To light and order grew ; and, “ Lord,” 
I said, 

“ Oa^^isipts are our tornientors, worst of 
all 

Felt in distrustful shaine that dares not 
call 

Upon Thee as our Father. We have 
set 

A strange god up, but Thou remain- 
" " e^t yet. ^ 

p^ty .Thou hast ^o wh 

r ; ^ A ' 



A SEA DREAM. 
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Before I was ; my best is all Thy own. 
Prom Thy great heart of goodness mine 
but drew 

Wishes and prayei-s; but Thou, 0 
JjOrd, wilt do, 

In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 
All that I feel when I am nearest 
Thee!” 

A SEA DREAM. 

We saw the slow tides go and come, 
The curving surf-lines lightly drawn, 
The gray rocks touched with tender 
bloom 

Beneath the fresh-blown rose of dawn. 

We saw in richer sunsets lost 
The sombre pomp of showeiy noons ; 
And signalled spectral sails that crossed 
The weird, low light of rising moons. 

On stormy eves from cliff and head 
We saw the white spray tossed and 
spumed ; 

While over all, in gold and red, 

Its face of fire the lighthouse turned. 

The rail-car brought its daily crowds. 
Half curious, half indifferent. 

Like passing sails or floating clouds, 

We saw them as they came and 
went. 

But, one calm morning, as we lay 
And watched the mirage-lifted wall 
Of coast, across the dreamy hay, 

And heard afar the curlew call, 

And nearer voices, wild or tame, 

Of airy flock and childish throng, 

Up from the water’s edge there came 
Faint snatches of familiar song. 

Careless we heard the singer’s choice 
Of old and common airs ; at lasf. 

'J’he tender pathos of his voice ' ; 

.In one low chanson held us fast. 

; A song that mingled joy and pain, 

^ And n^einories old and sadly sweet ; 
While, timfhg to its minor strain, 

' ^ , The waves in lapsing cadence beat. 


^^Witvfes are glad in breeze and sun, 
rocks are fHnged with foam ; 


I walk once more a haunted shore, 

A stranger, yet at home,— 

A land of dreams I roam. 

I Is this the wind, the soft sea- wind 

j That stirred tliy locks of blown ? 

I Arc these the rocks whose mosses 
knew 

The trail of thy light gown, 

AVhere boy and girl sat down ? 

I see the gray fort’s broken wall, 

The boats that rock below ; 

And, out at sea, the passing sails 
We saw so long ago 
Rose-red in morning’s glow. 

The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown ; 

As glad the sea, as blue the sky,— 

The change is ours alone \ 

The saddest is my own. 

A stranger now, a world- worn man, 

Is he who bears my name ; 

But thou, methinks, whose mortal life 
Immortal youth l^ecame, ^ 

Art evennore the same. 

Thou art not here, thou Irt not there, 
Thy place I cannot see \ 

I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 

And heaven is glad for thee. 

Foigive me if the’ evil years 
Have left on me their sign ; 

Wash out, 0 soul so beautiful, ^ 

The many stains of mine 
In tears of love divine I 

I could not look on thee and live, 

If thou wert by my side ; 

The vision of a shining one. 

The white and heavenly bride, 

Is well to me denied. 

But turn to me thy dear girl-face 
Without the angel's crown, 

The wedded roses of thy lips, 

Thy loose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown. 

Look forth once more through space 
and time, 

And let thy sweet shade fall 

In tenderest o^»-«ce of soul and form 
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A MYSTEI^Y, 


On memory’s frescoed wall. 

A shadow, and yet all ! 

Draw near, more near, for ever dear ! 

Wherever I rest or roam, ^ 

Or in the city’s crowded streets, 

Or by the blown sea foam, 

The thought of thee is home ! 


At breakfast hour the singer read 
The city news, with comment wise, 
Like one who felt the pulse of trade 
Beneath his finger fall and rise. 


NTo clew of memory led me on, 

But well the ways I knew ; 

A feeling of familiar things 
With every footstep grew. 

Nfot othetwise above its crag 
Could lean the blasted pine ; 

Mot otherwise the maple hold 
Aloft its red ensign. 

!o up the long and shorn foot-hills 
The mountain road should creep ; 

So, green and low, the meadow fold 
Its red-haiied kine asleep. 


His look, his air, his curt speech, told 
The man of action, not of books, 

To whom the corners made in gold 
And stocks were more than seaside 
nooks. 

Of life beneath the life confessed 
song had hinted unawares ; 

Of lowers in traffic’s ledgers pressed, 
Of human hearts in bulls and bears. 

But eyes in vain were turned to watch 
That face so haid and shrewd and 
strong* 

And ears in “v^|||rew sharp to catch 
The meaning of that ^oming song. 

In vain some *,^^‘Voiced queiist 

' To sound him, leaidng as she came ; 

Her baited album only caught 
A common, unromantic name, 

word^Btrayed the mystery fine, 

" ^ That trembled on the singer’s 
tongue j 

came and went, and left no sign 
, Behind him save the song he sung. 


4 . A MYSTERY. 

river heihmed. with leaning trees 
^ through its meadows green 

blue line of mountains showed 
open pines between. 

abov>e them all 



The river v^otind as it should wind ; 

Their place the mountains took ; 

The white torn fringes of their clouds 
Wore no undated look ; 

Yet ne’er befoffe that nver’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine, 

Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line, 

A presence, stiange at once and 
known, 

Walked witli me as my guide ; 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 

Was it a dim-remembered dieam? 

Or glimpse through ceons old ? 

The secret which the mountains kept 
The river never told. 


But from the vision ere it passed 
A tender hope I drew^ 

And, pleasant as a dawn of spring, 
The thought within me grew, 


That love would temper every change, 
And soften all surprise, 

And, misty with the dreams of earth. 
The Mils of Heaven arise, 

loved of him who sang, 
Tweed and Teviot glide, 
That sound to-day on all the winds 
That blow from Rydal-s' ' 


Heard in the Teuton^^l^^ousehold 
songs, 

And folk-lore of the Einn, 

tP holy ChrisUnas hearths 
enters in t 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF loNGWOOD. 


Before lifers sweetest mystery still 
The henrt in reference kneels ; 

The wonder of the primal birth 
The latest mother feels. 

i^Te need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can ; 

God hath his small interpreters ; 

The child must teacli the man. 


CHILD-SONGS. 

SxiLb linger in our noon of time 
And on our Saxon tongue 
The echoes of the home-born hymns 
The Aryan mother sung. 

'i 

And childhood had its Jftaiiies 
In every age anJ dim ; 

The earliest cradles of the race 
Were rocked to poet’s rhyme. 

Nor sky, nor wave, nor tree, nor 
flowei, 

Nor green earth’s virgin sod, 

So moved the singer’s heart of old 
As these small ones of God. 

The mystery of unfolding life 
Was more than dawning morn, 


Than opening flower or crescent moon 
The human soul new-born J 

And still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
, The heart of genius turns, 

I And mofe than all the sages teach 
> From lisping voices learns, — 

We wander wide through evil years. 
Our eyes of faith glow dim ; 

But he IS freshest fiom His hands 
And nearest unto Him I 

And haply, pleading long with Him 
Foi sm-sick hearts and cold, 

The angels of our childhood still 
The Father’s face behold. 

Of such the kingdpm ! — Teach thou us, 
O Master most divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise woids of thine ! 

The haughty eye shall seek in vain " 
What innocence beholds ; 

No cunning finds the key of heaven. 
No strength its gate unfolds. 

Alone to guilelessness and love 
That gate shall open jfe.ll ; 

The mind of pride is nclthingness, 

The childlike 4;,eart is all I 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF LONGiVOOD.' 


With fifty years between you and youi well-kept wedding vow^ 

The Golden Age, old friends of mine, is not a fable now. ^ , 

And, sweet as has life’s vintage been through all your pleasant past, 

Still, as at Cana’s marriage feast, the best wine is the last ! 

Again before me, with your names, fair Chester’s landscape comes, 

Its meadows, woods, and ample barns, and quaint, stone-builded homes. 


The smooth-shorn vales, ^^ w h eaten slopes, the boscage green and soft, 
Of which their poet sing^jBpj^ell from towered Cedarcroft. 

And lo ! from all the country-side come neighbours, kith and kin ; 
Fron^ty, hamlet, farm-house old, the wedding guests come in, 

An^rlfey who, without scrip or purse, moh-hunfed, travel-worn, 

In Freedom’s age of martyrs came, as victors now return. 

Older and slower, yet the same, files in the Icfeg atray, 

And hestrts are light and eyes are glad, though heads are badger-gray. 



VESTA. 


ft 

The fire-tried men of Thirty-eight who saw with me the fall, 

Midst roaring flames and shouting mob, of Pennsylvania Hall ; 

And they of Lancaster who turned the cheeks of tyrants pale, 

Singing of freedom through the grates of Moyamensing jail 1 

And haply with them, all unseen, old comrades gone befoie, 

Pass, silently as shadows pass, within your open door, — 

The eagle face of Lindley Coates, brave Garrett’s daring zeal, 

The C&istian grace of Pennock, the steadfast heart of Neal. 

Ahmel heyond all power to name, the worthies tried and true, 

Grave men, fair women, youth and maid, pass hy in hushed reView. 

Of varying faiths, a common cause fused all their hearts in one. 

God give them now, whate’er their names, the peace of duty done I 

How gladly would I tread again the old-remembered places, 

Sit down beside your hearth once more and look in the dear old faces ! 

And thank you for the lessons your fifty years are teaching, 

For honest lives that louder speak than half our noisy iDreaching } 

For your steady faith and courage in that dark and evil time, 

When the Golden rule was treason, and to feed the hungry, ciime ; 

For the poor slaveys house of refuge when the hounds W'ere on his track, 
And saint and sinner, church and state, joined hands to send him back. 
^ ' f 

Blessings t^on you ! — What you did for each sad, suffering one. 

So homeless, faint, and naked, unto our Lord was done I 

Fair -fall on Kennett’s preasant vales and Longwood’s bowery ways 
The mellow sunset of your lives, friends of my early days. 

May many more of quiet years be added to your sum, 

And 1^ at last, in tenderest love, the beckoning angel come. 

Dear hearts are here, dear hearts are there, alike below, above ; 

Our friends are now in either world, and love is sure 6f love. 


VESTA. 


God! whose life and death 
reconciled, 
most tenderly 

; thy star-named child ! 

^ m her ^tient eyes, 

% %er toi?gu<| ; 


Her smile is as a listening child’s 
Who hears its mother call ; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 

leans from out our clingjng arms, 
Tarest^ herself in Thine j 

to Tl^ee, dear Lord, can we 
\ w^l|4>elQved design 1 


THE EEESSED CENTjAiV. 


0, less for her than for ourselves 
We bow our heads and pray ; 

Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s, 

To thee shall point the way ! 

THE IIKALER. 

TO A VOUNG PHVSrcr AN, WITH DOKE’S riCTURE 
OF CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. 

So Stood of old the holy Christ 
Amidst the suffering throng ; 

With whom his lightest touch sufficed 
To make the weakest strong. 

That healing gift he lends to them 
Who use it m his name ; 

The power that filled his garment’s hem 
Is evermore the same. 

For lo I in human hearts unseen 
The Healer dwelleth still, 

And they who make his temples clean 
The best subserve his will. 

The holiest task by Heaven decreed, 
An errand all divine, 

The burden of our common need 
To render less is thine. 

The paths of pain are thine. Go foith 
With patience, trust, and hope 5 

The sufferings of a sin-sick earth 
Shall give thee ample scope. 

Beside the unveiled mysteries 
Of life and death go stand, 

With guarded lips and reverent eyes 
And pure of heait and hand» 

So shalt thou be with jpower endued 
From Kim who went about 

The Syrian hillsides doing good, 

And casting demons out. 

That Good Physician liveth yet 
Thy friend and guide to be ; 

The Healer by Gennesaret 

' Sljall walk the rounds with thee. 


A CHRISTMAS CARMEN. , 

SOtTNB over all waters, reacliAQut from 
f all land^ 

chords of voices, the clasping oi 
, hands,; 
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Sing hymns that were sung by the stars 
of the morn. 

Sing songs of the angels when Jesus 
was born ! 

With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations ! 

The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun : 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the 
sun, 

All speech flow to music, all lieaits 
beat as one ! 


n. 

Sing the bridal of nations ! with chorals 
of love 

Sing out the war-vulture and sing in 
the dove, 

Till the hearts of the peoples keep time 
in accord, 

And the voice of the world is the voice 
of the Lord ! 

Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations ; 

The dark night has ended and dawn has 
begun ; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the 
sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts 
beat as one I 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of 
peace ; 

East, west, north, and south let the 
long quarrel cease : 

Sing the song of great jov that the 
angels began, 

Sing of glory to God and of good-will 
to man ! ' 

Hark 1 joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us ! 

The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun ; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the 
sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts 
beat as one 1 

THE PRESSED GENTIAN'. 

The time of gifts Has' come again, 

And, on my northern window-pane, 

Outline(f%ainst the day’s brief light, 

A Christmas token hangs in sight. 
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SUNSET ON TBE BEARCAMP, 


The wayside travellers, as they pass, 
Mark the gray disk of clouded glass ; 
And the dull blankness seems, per- 
chance, 

Folly to their wise ignorance. 

They cannot from their outlook see 
The perfect grace it hath for me ; 

For there the flower, whose fringes 
through 

The frosty breath of autumn blew, 
Turns from without its face of bloom 
To the warm tropic of my room, 

As*fair as when beside its brook 
The hue of bending skies it took. 

So, from the trodden ways of earth, 
Seem some sweet souls who veil their 
worth, 

And offer to the careless glance 
The clouding gray of circumstance. 
They blossom best where hearth-fires 
bum, 

To loving eyes alone they turn 
The flowers of inward grace, that hide 
Their beauty from the w^orld outside. 

But deeper meaning come to me. 

My half-immortal now^er, from thee ! 
Mdn judges from a partial view, 

None ever yet his brother knew ; 

The Eternal eye that sees the whole 
May better read the darkened soul, 
And find, to outward sense denied, 

The flower upon its inmost side 1 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 

Om the wide lawn the snow lay deep. 
Ridged o*er with many a drift^ heap ; 
The wind that through the pine-trees 
sung 

The naked ehn-boughs tossed and swung, 
■ through the window, frosty- 

f' ^ starred, 

< the sunset purple barred, 

Se saw the sombre crow flap by, 


squirrel poising on the drift, 
f&ec^ alert, his broad gray tail 
feta the north wind like a sail. 



Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 
Had melted from the frost’s eclipse : 

‘ Oh, see,” she ciied, “ the poor blue- 
jays ! 

(Afhat is it that the black crow says ? 

The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs ; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know : 
day I not feed them on the snow?” 

Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 

Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
he floundeied down the wintry lawn ; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking 
gale; 

Now sinking in a drift so low 
Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of colour on the snow. 

She dropped for bird and beast for- 
lorn 

Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke ; 
“Come, squirrel, from your hollow 
oak, — 

ome, black, old crow, — come, poor 
blue-jay. 

Before your supper’s blown away I 
Don’t be afiaid, we all are good ; 

And I’m mamma’s Red l^iding- 
Hoodl” 

O Thou whose care is over all, 

Who heedest e’en the sparrow s fall, 
Keep in the little maiden’s breast 
The pity which is now its guest ! 

Let not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness, 

But let her feel as well as know. 

Nor harder with her polish grow ! 
Unmoved by sentimental grief 
That wails dong some printed leaf, 

But, prompt with kindly word and 
deed 

To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 
The promise of Red Riding-Hood I 

SUNSET ON THE BEARCAMP. 

A GOLX> fringe on the jmrpling hem 
Of the river runs, 



TJIE SEEKTEra OP THE WATERFALL, 
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As down its long, green valley falls 
The last of summer’s suns. 

Along its tawny gravel -bed 
Broad -flowing, swift, and still. 

As if its meadow levels felt 
The hurry of the hill, 

Noiseless between its banks of gieen 
From curve to curve it slips ; 

The clrowhy maple-shadows rest 
Like fingei's on its lips. 

K waif from Carroirs wildest hills, 
Unstoried and unknown ; 

The ursine legend of its name 
Prowls on its banks alone. 

Yet flowers as fair its slopes adorn 
As ever Yarrow knew, 

Or, under rainy Irish skies, 

By Spenser’s Mulla grew ; 

And through the gaps of leaning trees 
Its mountain cradle shows : 

The gold against the amethyst, 

The green against the rose. 

Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 

How changed the summits vast and 
old! 

No longer graiiite-biowed, 

They melt in rosy mist ; the rock 
Is softer than tho cloud ; 

The valley holds its breath ; no leaf 
Of all its elms is twirled ; 

The silence of eternity 
Seems falling on the world. 

The pause before the breaking seals 
Of mystery is this ; ^ 

Von miracle-play of night and day 
Makes dumb its witnesses. 

What un.seen altar crowns the hills 
That reach up stair on stair ? 

What eyes look through, what white 
wings fan 

These purple veils of air ? 

What Presence horn the heavenly 
heights 

To those of earth stoops down ? 

Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown ! 

Slow fades the vision of the sky, 

The golden water pales, 


And over all the valley-land 
A gi ay- winged vapour saih. 

I go the common way of all ; 

The .sunset flies will hum, 

The flowers will blow, the liver flow. 
When I no moie return. 

No whisper from the mountain pine 
Nor lapsing stream shall tell 
The stranger, tieading wlieie I tiead, 
Of him who loved them well. 

But beauty seen is never lost, 

God’s colours all are fast ; 

The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul has passed, — 

A sense of gladness imconfined 
To mortal date or clime ; 

As the soul liveth, it shall live 
Beyond the yeais of time. 

Beside the mystic asphodels 

Shall bloom the home-bom flowers, 
And new horizons flush and glow 
With sunset hues of ours. 

Farewell ! these smiling hills must 
w'ear 

Too soon their wintry fiown, 

And snow-cold winds from off them 
shake 

The maple’s red leaves down. 

But I shall see a summei sun 
Still setting broad and low ; 

The mountain slopes shall blush and 
bloom, 

The golden water flow. 

A lovers claim is mine on all 
I see to have and hold, — 

The rose-light of perpetual hills, 

And sunsets never cold 1 


THE SEEKING OF THE 
WATERFALL. 

They left their home of summer 
ease 

Beneath the lowland’s sheltering trees, 
To seek, by ways unknown to all, 

The promise of the waterfall. 

Some vague, faint rumour to the vale 
Had crept — perchance a hunter’s tale — 
Of its wild mhrtb of waters lost 
On the dark woods through which H 
tossed, 



THE SEEKING OF THE WATERFALL: 
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Somewhere it laughed and sang ; some- 
where 

Whirled in mad dance its misty hair ; 
But who had raised its veil, or seen 
The rainbow skirts of that Undine? 

They sought it where the mountain 
brook 

Its swift way to the valley took ; 

Along the rugged slope they clomb, 
Their guide a thread of sound and 
foam. 

Height after height they slowly won ; 
The fiery javelins of the sun 
Smote the bare ledge; the tangled 
shade 

With rock and vine their steps delayed. 

But, through leaf-openings, now and 
then 

They saw the cheerful homes of men, 
And the great mountains with, their 
wall 

Of misty purple girdling all. 

The leaves through which the glad 
winds blew 

Shared the wild dance the waters knew; 
And where the shadows deepest fell 
The wood-thrush rang his silver hell. 

Fringing the stream, at every turn 
Swung low the waving fronds of fern ; 
From stony cleft and mossy sod 
Pale asters sprang, and golden-rod. 


Vleanwhile below the day was done ; 
\bove the tall peaks saw the sun 
Sink, beam-shorn, to its misty set 
Behind tlie lulls of violet. 

*Heie ends our quest!” the seekers 
cried, 

‘The brook and rumour both havv- 
lied 1 

The phantom of a waterfall 
Has led us at its beck and call. ” 

But one, with years grown wiser, said : 

* So, always baffled, not misled, 

^Ve follow where before us runs 
The vision of the shining ones. 

“Not where they seem them signals fly. 
Their voices while we listen die ; 

We cannot keep, however fleet, 

The quick time of their winged feet. 

From youth to age unresting stray 
These kindly mockers in our way ; 

Yet lead tliey not, the baffling elves, 

To something better than themselves ? 

“Heie, though unreached the goal we 
sought, 

Its owm reward our toil has brought : 
The winding water's sounding rush, 
The long note of the hermit thrush, 

“ The turquoise lakes, the glimpse of 
pond 

And river track, and, vast, beyond 


still the water sang the sweet, 

"Qlad song tliat stirred its gliding feet, 
And found in rock and root the keys 
Its beguiling melodies, 

rond, above, its signals flew 
to^^igfoam the birch-trees through; 
^ now lost, but baffling still 
■ '-smiT seekers’ slackening wilL 

to eacl^ : “ Lo here I Lo 

I'fearffeers in tlie air! ” 
the viMoa fled, 
overhead. 





Broad meadows belted round with 
pines, 

The grand uplift of mountain lines ! 

“What matter though we seek with 
pain 

The garden of the gods in vain. 

If lured thereby we climb to greet 
Some wayside blossom Eden-sweet ? 

“To seek is better than to gain, 

The fond hope dies as we attain ; 

Life’s fairest things are those which 
Seem, 

The best is that of wh^ we dream. 

“ Then let ns ^ Wt^e^fall 

8|ill flashes dpwni its^j^kjWaH, 

'^oss 
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<< And we, forgetful of our pain, 
la thought shall seek it oft again ; 

Shall see this aster-blossomed sod, 

This sunshine of the golden-rod, 

‘‘And haply gain, through parting 
boughs, 

Grand glimpses of great mountain 
brows 

Cloud-turbaned, and the shai-p steel 
sheen 

Of lakes deep set in valleys green. 

“So failure wins ; the consequence 
Of loss becomes its recompense ; 

And everjuore the end shall tell 
The unreached ideal guided well. 

“Our sweet illusions only die 
Fulfilling love’s sure prophecy ; 

And every wish for better things 
An undreamed beauty nearer brings. 

“For fate is servitor of love ; 

Desire and hope and longing prove 
Ihe secret of immortal youth, 

And Nature cheats us into truth. 

“ 0 kind allurers, wisely sent, 

. Beguiling with benign intent, 

Still move us, thiough divine unrest, 
To seek the loveliest and the best I 

“ Co with us when our souls go free, 
And, in the clear, white light to be, 
Add unto Heaven’s beatitude 
The old delight of seeking good 1 ” 


JUNE ON THE MERRIMACK. 

0 DWELLERS in the stately towns. 

What come ye out to see ? 

This common earth, this common 
sky, 

This water flowing free ? 

As gaily as these kalmia flowers 
Your door-yard blossoms spring j 
As sweetly as these wild wood bircls 
Your cag^td minstrels sing. 

. ’S’ou find but common bloom and green. 
The rippling river’s rune, 

, beauty which is everywhere 
, Beneath the skies of June j 


The Hawkswood oaks, the storm-tom 
plumes 

Of old pine-forest, kings, 

Beneath whose century-woven shade 
Deer Island’s mistress sings. 

And here aie pictured Artichoke, 

And Curson’s bowery mill ; 

And Pleasant Valley smiles between 
The river and the hill. 

You know full well these banks of 
bloom, 

The upland’s wavy line, 

And how the sunshine tips with fire 
The needles of the pine. 

Yet, like some old remembered psalm, 
Or sweet, familiar face, 

Not less because of commonness 
You love the day and place. 

And not in vain in this soft air 
Shall hard-strung nerves relax, 

Not all in vain the o’eiworn bram 
Forego its daily tax. 

The lust of power, the greed of gain 
Have all the year their own ; 

The haunting demons well may let 
Our one bright day alone. 

Unheeded let the newsboy call, 

Aside the ledger lay ; 

The world will keep his tread-mill 
step 

’ Though we fall not to-day. 

The truants of life’s weary school. 
Without excuse from thrift 
We change for once the gains of toil 
For God’s unpurchased gift. 

^ From ceiled rooms, from silent books, 
From crowded car and town. 

Dear Mother Earth, upon thy lap ^ 
We lay our tired heads down. 

Cool, summer wind, our heated brows ; 

Blue river, thror^h the green 
Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 
, Which all too much have seen. 

For us these pleasant woodland ways 
Are thronged with memories old, 
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Have felt the grasp of friendly hands 
And heard love’s story told. 

A sacred presence overbroods 
The ear til whereon meet ; 

^These winding forest-paths are trod 
By more than mortal feet. 

Old friends called from us by the voice 
Which they alone could hear, 

From mystery to mystery, 

From life to life, draw near. 

More closely for the sake of them 
Each other’s hands we press ; 

Our voices take from them a tone 
Of deeper tenderness. 

Our joy is theirs, their trust is oius, 
Alike below, above, 

Or here or theie, about us fold 
The arms of one great love I 

We ask to-day no countersign, 

No party names we own ; 

Unlabelled, individual, 

We bring ourselves alone. 


The chant of the beatitudes 
Swells down these leafy aisles. 

Thanks^ to the gracious Providence 
That brings us here once more ; 

^or memories of the good behind 
And hopes of good befoie ! 

nd if, unknown to us, sweet days 
Of June like this must come, 

Unseen of us these laurels clothe 
The river-banks, with bloom ; 

And these green paths must soon h( 
trod 

By other feet than ours. 

Full long may annual pilgrims come 
To keep the Feast of Floweis ; 

The matron be a girl once more. 

The bearded man a boy, 

And we, in heaven’s eternal June, 

Be glad for earthly joy ! 


HYMN OF THE DUNKERS. 


What cares the unconventioned wood 
For pass- words of tlie town ? 

Tfie sound of fashion’s shibboleth 
The laughing waters drown. 


Here cant forgets his dreary tone, 

^ And care his face forlorn ; 

^he liberal air and sunshine laugh 
The boot’s 2eal to scorn. 


From manhood’s weary shoulder falls 
f His load of selfish cares 5 

woman takes her rights as flowers 
And brooks and birds take theirs. 


of the happy woods, 

? j ^^.harpok’s release, are ours ; 

of the unshamed wind 
the gladreyed flowers. 

gao «vi| thought finds place, 
prolhne comes in ; 

^0^ fee that of Samothrace, 


KLOSTBR KEDAR, EPHRAT A, PENNSYLVANIA 
1738. 

SISTER MARIA CHRISTINA sm^S 

Wake, sisters, wake 1 the day-star 
shines ; 

Above Ephrata’s eastern pines 
The dawn is breaking, cool and calm. 
Wake, sisters, wake to prayer and 
psalm I 

Praised be th^ Lord for shade and 
light, 

For toil by day, for rest by night ! 
Praised be His name who deigns to 
- bless 

Our Kedar of the wilderness 1 — 

Our refuge when the spoiler’s hand 
Was heavy on our native land ; 

And fre^om, to her children due, 

The wolf and vulture only knew* 

We praised Him when to prison M, 
We owned Him when the. stake blazecU 

',4 , 
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We knew, whatever might befall, 

His love and power were over all 

He heard our prayers ; with outstretched 
ann 

He led us forth from cruel Imrm ; 

Still, wheresoe’er our steps were bent, 
His cloud and fire before us went ! 

The watch of faith and ]irayer He set, 
We kept it then, we keep it yet. 

At midnight, crow of clock, or noon, 

He cometh sure, He cometh soon. 

He comes to chasten, not destroy. 

To purge the earth from sin’s alloy. 

At last, at last shall all confess 
His mercy as His righteousness. 

The dead shall live, the sick be 
whole. 

The scarlet sin be white as wool ; 

No discord mar below, above, 

The music of eternal love ! 

Sound, welcome trump, the last 
alarm I 

Lord God of hosts, make baie thine 
arm, 

Fulfil this day our long desire, 

Make sweet and clean the world with 
fire ! 

Sweep, flaming besom, sweep from 
sight 

The lies of time ; be swift to smite, 
Sharp sword of God, all idols down, 
Genevan creed and Koman crown. 

Quake earth, through all thy zones, till 
all 

The fanes of pride and priestcraft fall j 
And lift thou up in place of them 
Thy gates of pearl, Jerusalem I 

Lp i rising from baptismal flame, 

^ Traxisfigured, glorious, yet the same, 
within the heavenly city’s bound 
Our Kloster Kedar shall be found. 

^ He cometh soon I at dawn or noon 
; Or set of sun, He cometh soon, 

' prayers shall meet Him on his 
way ; 

; sistersi wake I arise and pray I 


CENTENNIAL HYMN. 

I. 

Our fathers’ God 1 fiom out whose 
hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, fiee, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the eia done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 

n. 

Here, where of old, by Thy design. 

The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of tended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call 

HI. 

Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old "World thronging all its 
streets, 

Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun ; 

And unto common good ordain 
This rivalsliip of hand and brain. 


Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world. 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 
The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden 
Fleece, 

Send back its Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labour met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee ; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save. 

The honour proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold I 

VI. 

Oh make Thou us, through centuries 
long, ^ 

In peace secure, in justice strong j 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
llie safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old 1 
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THE HEHCHAfJM 


THE TWO ANGELS. 

God called the nearest angels who dwell with Him above : 

The tenderest <kie was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 

“Arise,” “my angels ! a wail of woe and sin 

Steals throt^g|S||||gjtes of heaven, and saddens all within. 

“ My harps fSe ^ the mournful strain that from a lost world swells, 
The smoke cjftc^ent clouds the light and blights the asphodels, 

“ Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of pain 
Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears like rain ! ” 

Two faces bowed before the Throne veiled in their golden hair ; 

Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of air. 

The way was strange, the flight was long ; at last the angels came 
Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped in myless flame. 

There Pity, shuddering, wept ; but Love, with faith too strong for fear 
Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer. 

And lo ! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 

And, with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell ! 

Two unveiled faces full of joy looked upward to the Throne, 

Four white wings folded at the feet of Him who sat thereon ! 

And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than falling flake, % 
Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake : 

“ Welcome, my angels ! ye have brought a holier joy to heaven ; 
Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin forgiven 1 ” 


THE HENCHMAN- ay knights beside her huut and hawk, 

' , I rob their ears of her sweet talk ; 

My lady walks her morning round. Her suitors come from east and west, 

My lady s page her fleet greyhound, i steal her smiles from every guest. 

My lady s hair the fond winds stir. 


l^nd ail the birds make songs for her. Unheard of her, in loving words, 

' Y . . .r. , , , I greet her with the song of birds ; 

sing in Rathbum bowers, j reach her with her green-armed bo\ 


^ Rathb^am side is gay w 
* 

In flower or bird 


green-armed bowers, 
; Zips of flowers. . 


I kiss her with the Zips of flowers. 
The hound and I are on her trail, 



TH^ QUAKER OF TEUE OLDEN 7'IMB. 


Wherein to her my service brings 
The reveieiice due to holy things. 

Her maiden pride, her haughty name, 
My dumb devotion shall not shame ; 
The love that no return doth crave 
To knightly level lifts the slave. 

h^o lance have I, in joust or fight, 

To splinter in my lady’s sight ; 

But, at her feet, how blest weie I 
Tor any need of hers to die i 

OVERRULED. 

Th^ threads our hands in blindness spin 
Ko seU-detei mined i^lan weaves m ; 

The shuttle of the iinseen powers 
Works out a pattern not as ours. 

Ah ! small the choice of him who sings 
What sound shall leave the smitten 
strings ; 

Fate holds and guides the hand of 
art } 

The singer’s is the servant’s part, 

H . ; 

The wind-harp choesfees not ihe tone 
That through its tre^bUng: threads is 
blown ; ' 

The patient oigan cannot guess 
'What hand its passive keys shall 
press. 

5^Tough wish, resolve, and act, our will 
& moved by undreamed forces still ; 
no man measures in advance 
strength with untried circum- 
' stance. 

streams take hue from shade and 

g sufi, 

the life the song must run ; 
'^^lad or sad, to his good end 
/ grant the varying notes may 
“ , tend 1 


'.,«5iving and taking.* 


^es and hides the giving hand, 

■ counts on favour, fame, or 

pratee, 



Lttt*npt«d to put in English verse a 
^ tiofi of a poena by Tinnevaluva, a 
oeutury of our era. 
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Shall find his smallest gift out- 
weighs 

The burden of the sea and land. 

Who gives to wbprtli^th nought been 
given, > , 

His gift though' small 

indeed ^ 

As is the gim^-bj^de’s wdnd-blown 
seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as Ifeaven. 

Forget it not, O man, to whom 

A gift shall fall, while yet on earth ; 
Yea even to thy„ sevenfold birth 
Recall it in the lives to come. 

Who broods above a wrong in thought 
Sins much ; but greater sin is his 
Who, fed and clothed with kind- 
nesses, 

Shall count the holy alms as nought. 

Who dares to curse the hands that 
bless 

Shall know of sin the deadliest cost ; 
The patience of the heavens is lost 
Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 

For he who breaks all laws may stilL 
In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven ; 

But none can save, in earth or 
heaven. 

The wretch who answers good with 
ill. 

THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEH 
TIME. 

The Quaker of the olden time !— 

How calm and firm’ and true, 
Un^otted by its wrong and crime, 

He walked the dark earth through. 
The hist of power, the love of gain, 

The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 

With that deep, insight which detects 
All great twts in the small, , 

And knows how each man^s life afifeci 
The spiritual life of all. 

He walked by faith and not by sight. 
By love and not by law ; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 

2 E 
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He felt that wrong with wrpng partakes. 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother's^ sin^his owi^IlT 
And, pausing not for doub^^ cjhdice 
Of evils gT^ oFi^maJl, * ^ 

He listenelg®hat inward voice 
\Vhich ca^iplaway from all. 


O Spirit of that early day, , 

So pure and strong and 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful falheis knew. 

Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to hear, . 

And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a piayer ! 


FORGIVENESS. 

Mv heart was heavy, for its trust had been 

Al^ed, its kindness answered with foul wrong 
So, ttjpiing gloomily from my fellow-men, 

^ne Summer Sabbath day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial-place ; 

^ Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level ; and how, soon or late, 
Wronged and wrongdoer, each with meekened face. 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave. 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 
Awed for myself, and pitjnng my race. 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and tremblipg I forgave I 


AT EVENTIDE 


Poor and inadequate the shadow-play 

Of gain and loss, of waking and of dream, 

Against life’s solemn background needs must seem 
At this late hour. Yet, not unthankfully, 

I call to mind the fountains by the way. 

The breath of flowers, the bird-song on the spray. 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the joy of giving 
And of receiving, the great boon of living 
In grand historic years when Liberty 
Had need of word and work, quick S3anpathies 
For all who fail and suffer^ snng’s relief, 

Jfatpre’s uncloying loveliness j and chief, 

The kind retraining hand of Providence, 

" The mward witness, the assuring sense 
' Of an Bfeemal <Jood whach overBes 
The Lrove which outlives 

sin Qo^pnssion which forgives 

. tth and Jr^tice whose clear eyes 

> fei&e look to the intent, 

And by the life we meant 
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And scythe, or, at the forge-fiie shape the plough 
Or the steel harness of the steeds of steam ; — 

All who, by skill and patience, anyhow 
Make SCI vice noble, and the earth red^m 
From savageness. By kingly accolade 
Than theirs was never woithier knighthood made. 
Well for them, if, while demagogues their vain. 
And evil counsels proOer, they maintain 

Their honest manhood unseduced, and wage 
No war with Labour’s right to Labour’s gain 
Of sweet home-comfoit, rest of hand and brain, 
And softer pillow for the head of Age. 

IT. 

And well for Gain if it ungrudging yields 
Labour its just demand ; and well for Ease 
If in the uses of its own, it sees 
No wrong to him who tills its pleasant fields 
And spreads the table of its luxuries. 

The interests of the rich man and the poor 
Are one and same, inseparable evermore ; 

And, when scant wage or labour fail to give 
Food, shelter, raiment, wherewithal to Jive, 

Need has its rights, necessity its claim- " 

Yea, even self-wrought misery and shame 
Test j^fc^harity suffering long and kind- 
The question of the age can find 

l|%an ^^ F^^e catch-words of the blind 
I^ftelersof Solution there is none 
Save in the Golden rule of Christ alone. 


RESPONSE. 

1877. 

Beside that milestone where the level sun, 

Nigh unto setting, sheds his last, low rays 
On word and work irrevocably done. 

Life’s blending threads of good and ill outspun, 

I hear, O friends I your words of cheer and prais 
Half doubtful if myself or otherwise. 

Like him who, in the old Arabian joke, 

A beggar slept and crown^ Caliph woke- 
Thanks not the less. With not unglad surprise 
I see my life-^work through your partial eyes ; 
Assured, in giving to my home- taught songs 
A higher value than of right belongs, . 

You do but read between the written liMfr 
The finer grace of unfulhlled designs. 
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ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER, 

1879. 

ThoogH flowers have perished at the 
touch 

Of frost, the early coiner 
I hail, the^ason loved so much — 

The good St. Martin's summer. 

0 gracious morn, with lose-red dawn, 
And thin moon curving o’er it 1 
Th’ old year's darling, latest born, 
,More loved than all before it 1 

How flamed through the 

pine^ 

How stretcfl^the birchen shadows, 
Braiding in long, wind-waveied lines 
The westward sloping meadows ! 

flie sweet day, opening as a flower, 
Unfolds its petals tender, 

for us at noontide's hour ‘ 

^ summer'^ tempered splendour. 


birds are hushed ; alone the wind, 

‘ through the woodland^ searches, 

ifed, oak’s lingering leaves can find, 
' 'And^ yellow plumes of larches. 


rB lit still the halsam-hreathing pine 
' ' , Invites no thought of sorrow ; 

hint loss from air like wine 
\ iThn^th’s content can borrow. 

I iftiS^ surhiner knd the i^ier here, 
y l^dway a truce are holding ; 

^"3^ consenting atmos|^^e 
" tents of peace enfolding. , , 

woods, the lonely hills, 
|£Sf|siei ^emn in the glacfe^ ; ' 
that dte vafey fjlls 

^^Ss'fc^cefly joy Of^sa^ess4 / , , ' 

|||0^ straage l the , 

^5pSifi|hter’s,^asp 

^ sn<yw 

now, while over 

,, i There stOals a soit x^iPig'^ 

^ will not mar the present 
^jipocecasthjg eft- lameridng,^ ^ ^ | 

time and ^Hature's hbi|" ; 


And, both grown old, about us fold 
The golden-ti&sued weather. 

I lean my heart against the day 
To feel its bland caressing ; 

I will not let it pass away 
Before it leaves its blessing. 

God’s angels come not as of old 
The Syiian shepherds knew them j 
In reddening dawns, in sunset gold, 
And waim noon lights I view them. 

Nor need is there in limes like this, 
When heaven to earth draws nearer 
Of wing, or song, or witnesses, 

To make their presence clearer. 

O stream of life, whose swifter flow 
Is of the end forewarning, 

Mcthmks thy sundown afteiglow 
Seems less of night than morning ! 

Old cares grow light ; aside I lay 
The doubts and fears that troubled 
The quiet of the happy day 
Within my soul is doubled. 

That clouds l^ust veil this fair sunshin 
Not less ajpy fino^it ; 

Nor less yon warm homon line 
That winter links behind it. 

The mysteries of the untried days 
t close my eyes from reading ; 

His w^ll be done» whose darkest ways 
To light and life are leading I 

liCss drear the winter night shall be. 
If memory cheer and hearten 
lb heavy hours with thoughts of thee 
' ^ ^Sv^eet suirimer of St, Martin ! 


Spirit, maki 
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The myths and parables of the primal 
years, 

Whose letter* kills, by thee interpreted 

Take healthful meanings fitted to our 
needs, 

And in the soul’s vernacular express 
The common law of simple righteous- 
ness. 

Hatred of cant and doubt of human 
creeds 

May well be felt : the unpardonable sin 

Is to deny the Word of God within ! 


THE BOOK, 

Gallery of sacred pictures manifold, 

A minster rich in holy elfigic:?, 

• And bearing on entablature and frieze 
The hieroglytmic oiaclcs of old. 

Along its transept aureoled martyrs sit; 
And the low chancel side-lights half 
acquaint 

The eye with shrines of prophet, bard 
and saint, 

Their golden tablets traced \n holy writ ! 
But only when on form and word ob- 
scure 

Falls from above the white supernal 
light 

We read the mystic characters aright, 
And Jight informs the silent portraiture, 
Hnifl we pause at last awe -held before 
Irhe One ineffable Face, love, wonder 
. ' and adore. 


THE LOST OCCASION. 

Wot die too late and some too soon, 
& ^rly morning, heat of noon, 
p&'the chill evening twilight Thou, 
the rich heavens md so endow 
eyes of power and Jove’s own 

fe brow, 

all the massive strength that fills 
iiome-horizon’s granite hills, 

'rarest gifts of heart and head 
manliest stock inherited, 
England’s stateliest type of man, 
and speech Olympian ; 
no one met, at first, but took 
^^fcctnd awed and wondering look 
turned, perchance, the eyes of 
Oreeoe 


On Phidias’ unveiled mastei piece) ; 
Whose words, in simplest home-spun 
clad, 

The Saxon strength of Cjedmou’s had, 
With power reserved at need to reach 
The Roriian foi urn’s loftiest speech, 
Sweet with persuasion, eloquent 
In passion, cool in argument, 

Or, ponderous, falling on thy foes 
As fell the Noise god’s hammer blows, 
Crushing as if with Talus’ flail 
Through Error’s logic-woven mail. 

And failing only whe|ij,hey tried 
The adamant of the ripi^ous side, — 
Thou, foiled in aim and tope, bereaved 
Of old friends, by the new deceived, 
Too soon for us, too sodn for thee. 
Beside thy lonely Noithern sea, 

Where long and low the marsh-lahd 
spread, 

Laid wearily down thy august head. 
Thou shouldst have lived to feel below ' 
Thy feet Disunion’s fierce upthrow, — 
The late-sprung mine that underlaid 
Thy sad concessions vainly made. 

Thou shouldst have seen from Sumter’s 
wall 

The star-flag of the Union fall, 

And armed Rebellion pressing on 
The broken lines of Washington ! 

No stronger voice than thine had then 
Called out the utmost might of n*^^, 

To make the Union s charter free 
And strengthen law by liberty. 

How had that stern arbitrament 
To thy gray age youth’s vigour lent, 
Shaming ambition’s paltry prize 
Before thy disillusioned eyes 5 
Breaking the spell about thee wound 
Like the green witlies that Samson 
bound ; 

Redeeming, in one effort grand, 
Thyself and thy imperilled land 1 
Ah, cruel fate, that closed to thee, 

O sleeper by the Northern sea, 

The gates of opportunity 1 

God fills the gq.ps of human need. 

Each crisis bnngs its word and deed. , . 
Wise men and strong we did not lacfe ; 
But still, with memory turning 
In the dark hourf thought pf thee. 
And thy lone grave beside the sea. 
Above that grave the east winds blow,' 
And from the marsh-lands dnffingslow 
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' The sea-fog comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore, 

And sea-birds melancholy cry, 

' As Nature fain would typify 
' The sadness of a closing scene, 

The loss of that which should have been. 
But, where thy native mountains bate 
Their forehead to diviner air, 

Fit emblem of enduring fame, 

? ne lofty summit keeps thy name, 
or thee the cosmic forces did 


The rearing of that pyramid, 

The prescient ages shaping with 
Fire,_ flood, and frost thy monolith. 
Sunrise and sunset lay thereon 
With hands of light their benison, 

The stars of midnight pause to set 
Their jewels in its coronet. 

And evermore that mountain mass 
Seems climbing from the shadowy pas 
To light, as if to manifest 
Thy nobler self, thy life at best ! 



NOTES, 


Note i, page i. 

MocG Megone, or Hegone, was a leader 
among the Saco Indians, in the bloody war of 
1^77. He attacked and captured the garrison 
at Black Point, October lath of that year; and 
cut off, at the same time, a party of English- 
men, near Saco River. From n deed signed by 
this Indian in 1664, and from other circum- 
stances, it seems that, previous to the war, he 
had mingled much with the colonists. On 
this account, he was probably selected by the 
principal sachems as their agent m the treaty 
Signed in November, 1^76. 

Note a, page a, 

Baron de St. Castine came to Canada in 
j 644. Leaving his civilized companions, he 
plunged into the great wilderness and settled 
among(^ the Penobscot Indians, near the mouth 
of their noble river. He here took for his 
wives the daughters of the great Mcdocawan- 
do,— the most powerful sachem of the East 
His castle was plundered by Governor Andros, 
during his reckless administration ; and the 
enraged Baron is supposed to have excited the 
Indians into open hostility to the English. 

Note 3, page a. 

' The owner and commander of the garrison 
at 'Black Point, which Mogg attacked and 
Plundered. He was a-n old man at the penod 
to which the tale relates. 

Note 4, j^ge 9. 

ht^or Phillips, one of the principal men of 
the Colony. His garrison sustained a long 
^nd terrible siege hy the savages. As a magi- 
abd a gentleman, he exacted of his 
neighbours a remarkable degree of 
Terence. The Court Records of the settle- 
inform us that an individual was fined 
the heinous offence of saying that Major 
mare was as lean as an Indian dog." 

^ Note s, page a. 


Kennebec River, at the head of a party of ‘ 
rangers, he discovered twenty of the savages 
asleep by a large fire. Cautiously creeping 
towards them until he was certain of his aim, 
he ordered bis men to single out their objects. 
The first discharge killed or mortally wounded 
the whole numbpr of the unconscious sleepers. 

Note 6, page 2. 

Wood Island, near the mouth of the Saco. 
It was visited by the Sieur de Monts and 
Champlain, in 1603. The following extxact, 
from the journal of the latter, relates to it : 

Having left the Kennebec, we ran along the 
coast to the westward, and cast anchor under 
a small island, near the main-land, where we 
saw twenty or more natives, I here visited an 
island, beautifully clothed with a fine growth 
of forest trees, particularly of the oak and wal- 
nut ; and overspread with vine.s, that, in their 
season, produce excellent mapes. We nhpied 
It the island of Bacchus. Vqya^€S dt 
Situr Champlain y Liv. 2, c. 8. 

Note 7, page 2. 

John Bony then was the son of Richard 
Bony then, Gent., one of the most cfiicient and 
able magistrates of the Colony. John proved 
to be '* a degenerate plant," In 1635, we find, 
by the Court Records, that, for some offence, , 
he was fined 40^. In 1:640, he was fined fof 
abuse toward R- Gibson, the minister, and 
Mary his wife. Soon after he was fined for, j 
diso^erly conduct in the house of his fedien. 
In 1645, the “^eat and General 


lawed. He acted independently of all law 
authonty: and hence, doubtless, msburksd^; 
title of ^*The Sagamore of Saco, |i%v 

come down to the present genezation in dw 
following epitaph 

Here lies Bonythop j the ^gatnofe Saoo, 
He lived a rogue, and died a knav^ and 
Went to Hobpmoko,’ 

By smne means or other, he obtained a large 


J^OTES. 


i 

In this poem, I have taken some 
^'hcrties vith him, not strictly warranted by 
^tqrical facts, although the conduct imputed 
to him IS in keeping with his general character* 
Over the last years of his life lingers a deep 
■ohscority. Even the manner of his death is 
“tuncertain. He was supposed to have been 
kSled by the Indians ; but this is doubted by 
the able and indefatigable author of the His- 
tory of Saco and Biddeford.— Part I. p. iiS* 

* Note 8, page a, 

Foxwelfs Brook flows from a marshy or bog, 
^Iled the Heath,*' in Saco, containing thir- 
^ ite^ hundred acres. On this brook, and iur- 
virouijded by wild and romantic scenery, is a 
hdaitfeifal water^fall, of more than sixty feet. 




Note p, page 3, 

lEBactjomes, the first Christian preacher on 
^aigtha's Vineyard ; for a biography of whom 
Ehs^^r«ider is referred to Increase Mayhew’s 
i£SEs0isnit of the Praying Indians, 1726. The 
is related of him : One Lord’s day, 
meeting, where Hiacoomes had been 
there came la a Powwaw very 
am said, *I know all the meeting 
aw hare. You say you don’t care for 
aws ; ’—then calling -two or three of 
name, he railed at them, and told 
were deceived, for the Powwaws 
all the meeting Indians, if they set 
Bat Hiacoomes told him that he 
th^ midst of all the Powwaws in 
and thsey ishordd do the utmost they 
. ^ nst him: and when they should do 
by them witchcraft to kill him, he 
■ ydtbo^ fear set himself against them, 
-mbcaaiig Jehovah. He told them also 
ptat air the Powwaws under his heel, 
WsE& the fakh of this good man. Nor 
. , these pQwWaws ever able to do these 
■OSitfedsm Indians any hurt, though' others were 
fteqaently hart and kiUed by them 
5^ d, 7, c. 1, 

^ . Note ro, page 5, 

topyi'^^che,*' says Kc^er Williams il 
<^^ etv^^ons upon the language and cuv- 
New England tnbes, is the qr 1> 
w^ force theh ^toute hearts \x 
V nfi«rwards retns^fks that evea ths. 
wsomcn never ery as he has hearc 
their men k this |»aine,*’ 

Note ri, 5., 


Iiwlian Lanjgut®e> that parte 

... England.^?’ ' 


oaHed 


Londcm; 


" ^ Note 12, page 6, 

house god. or demon 
^They—the Indians— have given me tk 
thirty-seven gods, which I have, aJ 
Jiffekni HI thejr soI^no Worships they invo 
Wiihs^s.Bnefe oGery^^ 


ie Customs, Mannei-s, Worships^ &c.j of the 
Natives, in Peace and Wane, in Life and 
Death: on all which is added Spiritual Ob- 
.ervations, General and Particular, of Chiefe 
nd “Special use— upon all occasions — to all the 
English inhabiting these parts ; yet Pleasant 
ind Profitable to the view of all Mejne. — P. no, 
21. 


Note 13, page 8. 

Mt. Desert Island, the Bald Mountain upon 
hich overlooks Frenchman's and Penobscot 
3ay It was upon this island that the Jesuits 
nade their earliest settlement. 

Note 14, page 8. 

Father Hennepin, a missionary among the 
.roquois, mentions that the Indians believed 
him to be a conjurer, and that they weie 
larticularly afraid of a bright silver chahee 
vhich he had in his possession. “The 
mdians, * says P^re Jerome Lallamant, 

* fear us as the greatest sorcerers on eaith.” 

Note 15, page 9. 

Bomazeen is spoken of by Penhallow, ns 
*the famous warrior and chieftain of Noi- 
idgewock.” He was killed in the attack 
)f the English upon Norndgewock, in Z724, 

, Note x 6, page 9. 

P^fere Ralle, or Rasies, was one of the most 
zealous and indefaugable of that band of Jesuit 
missionaries who at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, penetrated the forests^ of 
America, with the avowed object oCconverting 
the heathen. The first religious mission of the 
Jesuits, to the savages in. North America, was 
mrdri. The zeal of the fathers for the con- 
version of the Indians to the Catholic faith 
knew no bounds. For this, they plunged into 
the depths of the wilderness ; habituated them- 
selves to all the hardships and privations pf the 
natives; suffered cold, hunger, and some of 
(hem death itself, by the extremest tortures. 
Fere Brebeuf, after labouring in the cause of 
his mission, for twenty years, together with his 
comuanion, Pere Lallamant, was burned alive. 
Tq these might be added the names of those 
Jesuits who were put to death by the Ircx^uois, 
—Daniel, Gamier, Buteaux. La Riborerde,^ 
OoupUi Constantin, and Liegeouis “For 
bed,'' sa^s Father LaUamant, in his Relaiion 
de ce mpi s'ts-i datt^ h des Hurmi-Sy Z640, 
c 3, “Ve have nothing but a miserable piece 
^ fck ofa tree ; for nourishment, a handlul Or 
two of corn, either roasted or soaked in water, 
which seldom satisfies our hunger; ahdhfter 
all, ntot raturing to perform even the cere-* 
monies of our religion, withfpnt being con- 
sidered as sorcerers.” Their success among 
the natives, however, by mo means dOuaUod 
their exertions. Pke LaJJamatif ^ays : With 
lespect to adult persons, in Aped h^salth, thcrfe 
is little apparent succisss j on thecrontraryf thero 
have been Bothing buf stdrmat 4?id whirlwWS 
from that quar^^ i ' ^ ^ ’ 

^b^tian^ RaiJI ,ifstabSlh^‘ sojstc 

dmd abo-dt' 
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where he continued more than forty years. 
He was accnseU, and perhaps not without 
justice, of exciting liis praying Indians against 
the English, whom he looked upon as the 
enemies not only ot his king, but also of the 
Catholic religion. He was killed by the 
English, in 1724. at the foot of the cross which 
hia own hands had planted. This Indian 
church was broken up, and its members either 
killed outright or dispersed. 

In a letter written by Ralle to his nephew he 
gives the following account of his church, and 
his own labours : ” All my converts repair to 
the church regularly twice every day ; first very 
early m the morning, to attend mass, and again 
in the evening, to assist 111 the prayers at sun- 
set. As it is necessary to fix the imagination 
of savages, whose attention is easily distracted, 
I have composed prayers, calculated to inspire 
them with just sentiments of the august sacrifice 
of onr altars ; they chant, or at least recite them 
aloud, during mass. Besides preaching to them 
on Sundaysand saints days, I seldom let a work- 
ing day pass, without making a concise ex- 
hortation, for the purpose of inspiring them 
with horror at those \oices to which they are 
most addicted, or to confirm them in the 
practice of some paiticular virtue.' ■— Vidi 
Leiins Edijianis ct Cnr , Vol. VI p 127. 

Note 17, page 13. 

The character of Ralle has probably never 
been correctly delineated. By nis brethren of 
thei' Romish Church, he has been nearly apo- 
thcosised. On the other hand, our Puritan 
historians have represented him as a demon in 
human form He was undoubtedly sincere in 
, bib devotion to the interests of his church, and 
, not over-scrupulous as to the means of advanc- 
ing those interests. “ The French, * says the 
author of the History of Saco and Biddeford, 
after the peace of 1713, secretly promised to 
su^mly the Indians with arms and ammunition, 
if they would renew hostilities. Their prin- 
^al agent was the celebrated Ralle, the 
French Jesuit," — P, 215. 

Note 18, page 14. 

! Hertel de Rouville was an active and un- 
sparin'g enemy of the English- He was the 
, leader of the combined French and Indian 
faeces which destroyed Deerfield and massacn-ed 
jrt?iuhabitants, in. 1703. He was afterwards 
jqptled in the attack upon Haverhill. Tradition 
that, on examining his dead body, his 
and face were found to be perfectly 
..sftemeth, without the slightest appearance of 
Mt or beard, 

' ' Note 19, page 14* 

+ -!i 4 vj^s^ascettf^ Axt you 

^ why fear you ? , , ♦ 

Not]^ 20, page id. 

’Whrpepurkit, otherwise^ "catllld 0®or^. 
of , Saugm, n^arried a datighter of 
chieftain, 
took jphice at Penna- 


cook (,now Concord, N. H ), and ilie ceremonies 
closed with a great feast. According to the 
usages of the chiefs, Passaconaway ordered a 
select number of his men to accompany the 
newly married couple to the dwelling of the 
husband, where in turn there was another great 
feast. Some time after, the wife of Winne- 
purkit expressing a desire to visit her father*s 
house, was permitted to go, accompanied by a 
brave escort of her husbands chief men. But 
when she wished to return, her father sent a 
messenger to Saugus, informing her husband, 
and asking him to come and take her away. 
He returned for answer that he had escorted 
his wife to her father ‘s hopse in a style that 
became a chief, and that now if she wished to 
return, her father must send her back in the 
same way ^ This Passaconaway refused to do, 
and it is said that heie terminated the connec- 
tion of his daughter with the Saugus chief,— 
Vide M o? N'evu Caiiaa?*^ 

Note 21, page 20. 

This was the name which the Indians of 
New England gave to two or three of their 
principal chiefs, to whom all their inferior 
sagamores acknowledged allegiance. Passa- 
conaway seems to have been cne of these 
chiefs. His residence was at Pennacook. 
(Mass. Hist. Col!., Vol III. pp. ai, 22.) *'He 
was regarded," says Hubbard, “asagieat 
sorcerer, and his fame was widely spread. It 
was£aia of him that he could cause a green 
leaf to grow in. winter, trees to dance, water to 
burn, &c. He was, undoubtedly, one of those 
'•hiewd and powerful men whose achievements 
are always regarded Ly a barbarous people as' 
the result of supernatural aid. The Indians 
gave to such the names of Powahs or Pani- 
sees ” 

**The Panisees are men of gieat comage and 
wisdom, and to these the devil appeareth more 
familiarly than to others."— Winslow's Eela^ 
iim. 

Note 22^ page 22,. 

“The Indians/ says Roger 'Williams, “ have 
a god whom they call Wetuomanit, who pre- 
sides over the household/’ 

’ Note 23, page 23. 

There are rocks in the river at the Falls 
Amoskeag, in the cavities of which, tradition? 
says, the Indians formerly 'stored and conceded 
their corn. ^ 

Note 24, page 25. ^ 

'^he Spring God,— See Moger WiUidni^^ 
K&y> &C, , , / ' ) 

, ^ Note ?s, page 27. * ? ' '\r 

“ Mat wonek kunna-rngnee." We 
thee or her no inore. Eogsr 

Key to the h^ian 

Note 26, page 28. 

** The Great Semth West God.’*— See 

Wzlltanis's OherZiaiianSt &£■ , ^ 
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' * Note 37, page 29, 

De Soto, in the sixteenth century, penetrated 
into the wilds of the new world in search of , 
gold and the fountain of perpetual youth. 

Note 28, page 62. 

Toussaint L’Ouverturs, the black chief- 
tain of Hayti, was a slave on the plantation 
*^de Libertas,” belonging to M. Bayou. 
When the rising of the negroes took place, in 
* J791, Toussaint refused to Join them until he 
aided hi Bayou and his family to escape 
tp Baltimore. The white man had discovered 
in Toussaint many noble qualities, and had in- 
structed him in some of the first hmnehes of 
education ; and the preservation of his life was 
owing to the negro’s gratitude for this kind- 
ness. 

In 1707, Toussaint L'Ouverture was ap- 
pointed, Dv the 'French govemm^t, General- 
m Cbiw of the armies of St. Domingo, and, as 
^tuch, Mgned the Convention with^ General 
IS^aitJand for the evacuation of the island by 
British. From this period, until i8qt, the 
island, under the government of Toussaint, was 
happy, tranquil, and prosperous. The miser- 
able ^empt of Napoleon to re-establish slavery 
W St, Domingo, although it failed hf its in- 
tended object, proved fatal to the negro chief- 
^n, Treacferously seized by Leclerc, he was 
on bonrd a vessel by night, and con- 

E to FranGe|^ where he was confined in a 
Sal>tOT*nean dkmgeon, at Besancon, 

, in A.ptil, 1803, died. The treatment 
^ ftwis a parallel only in the mur- 

Tpf the Dake D'Engheim. It was the re- 
(rf* Cbdwm, in his Lectures, that the West 
IsflaMs, mnee their first discovery by 
0^afnbu% emtid not boast of a single name 
which deserves comparison with that of Tous- 
aaiin; L’Odrwtm^. 

Nqte 29, page 64, 

The reader may, perhaps, call to mind the 
beautiful sonnet of William Wordsworth, ad- 
<hressed to T&ussaint L Ouvetture, during his 
copfinememfe in F^nce. 

** Toussaint I-^thou most unhappy Oi 

xn^ 1 

Whetiier jhc whistling rustic tends his 
plough 

Within thy hearintg, or thou licst now 
Buried in some deep dm^eon’s earless den ; 
nmsemble chieftain ! — where and when 
WBt thou find patience?— Yet, die not, do 
thou 

_Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow ; 
^oagh fallen thyself, never to rise again. 

Live and take comfort. Xhm hast left be 
hind 

Powers that wifi work for thee ; air, earth 
and skies, — 

^ ^ breathing of the commoo wind 

^That will foiget thee : thou hast great allies. 
Thy mends are exultations, agonies, 

Aad love, and man's unconquerable mind.* 

Note page 64. 

The French ship Le RpOEUR, with a 


>f twenty-two men, and with one hundred ami 
Jxty negro slaves, sailed from Bonny, m 
Africa. April, 1819. On approaching the line, 
a terrible malady broke outj — an obstinate 
disease of the eyes,— -contagious, and alto- 
gether beyond the resources of medicine. It 
was aggravated by the scarcity of water among 
he slaves (only half a wineglass per day being 
illowed to an individual), and by the extreme 
.mpurity of the air in which they breathed. 
By the advice of the physician, they were 
brought upon deck occasionally; but some of 
the poor wretches, locking themselves in each 
other’s arms, leaped overboard, in the hope, 
which so universally prevails among them, of 
being swiftly transported to their own homes 
in Africa. To check this, the captain ordered 
several who were stopped in the attempt to be 
shot, or hanged, before their companions. The 
disease extended to the crew; and one after 
another were smitten with it, until only one 
remained unaffected. Yet even this dreadful 
condition did not preclude calculation . to save 
the expense of supporting slaves rendered un- 
saleable, and to obtain grounds for a claim 
against the underwriters, ihirty-six of the 
ftegroesy havmg become blmdt thrown 

into the eea and drowned ! 

In the midst of their dreadful fears lest the 
solitary individual, whose sight remained un- 
affected, should also be seized with the malady, 
a sail was discovered. It was the Spanish 
slaver, Leon. The same disease had been 
there ; and, horrible to tell, all the crew had 
become blind I Unable to assist each other, 
the vessels parted. The Spanish ship has never 
since been heard of, The Rodeur reached Gua- 
daloupe on the zist June ; the only man who had 
escaped the disease, and had thus been enabled 
to steer the slaver into port, caught it in three 
days after its zxnv?l<,’-~Speech of M. Benjamin 
Constant in the French Chamber ofDepuUeSj 
June 17, 1820. 

1 ., Note 31, page 83. 

The Northern author of the Congressional 
rule against receiving petitions of the people 
on the subject of Slavery. 

Note 32, page 93. 

^ Dr. Thacher, surgeon m Scammel's regiment, 
in his description of the siege of Yoiktown, 
says : “ The labour on the Virginia plantarions 
IS performed altogether by a species of the\ 
human race cruelly wrested frorp their native 
country, and doomed to perpetual bondage, 
while their masters are manfulty contendmg 
for freedom and the natural rights of man. 
Such is the inconsistency of human nature- 
Eighteen hundred slaves were fbund at Yotk- 
town, after its surrender, and restored to their 
masters. Well was it said by Dr. ‘•Barnes,* in 
his late work on Slavery : ** Nty slave Waes ^ny 
nearer his freedom after the Sutreuder of York-t 
town than when Patrick Henry first 
notes of liberty to echo amopg ibef hills j^nd 


vales of ^ 

'1% rjg^ fud 
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Chart A were deemed of such importaiice, in 
the thirteenth century, that the Bishops, twice 
a year, with tapers burning:, and in their ponti- 
ftcal robes, pionounced, ui the presence of the 
king and the representatives of the estates of 
England, the greater excommunication against 
the infringer of that instrument. The impos- 
ing ceremony took place m the great Hall of 
Westminster. A copy of the curse, as pro- 
nounced in 1253, aeclaies that, ‘*by the 
authority of Almighty Cod, and the blessed 
Apostles and Martyrs, and all the saints 111 
heaven, all those who violate the English 
liberties, and secretly or openly, by deed, word, 
or counsel, do make statutes, oy vl}j>erve ikevt 
waaej against said liberties, are accursed 
and sequestered, from the company of heaven 
and the sacraments of the Holy Church." 

WiT.UiAM Pknn, in his admirable political 
pamphlet, '* England's Present Interest con 
siclered," alluding to the curse of the Charter- 
breakers, says; “1 am no Roman Catholic, 
and little value their other curses ; yet I,declare 
I would not for the woild incur this curse, as 
every man deservedly doth, who offers violenc * 
to the fundamental freedom thereby repeated 
and confirmed.’’ 

Noth 34 > page 104. 

One of the latest and most interesting items 
of Eastern news i.s the statement that Slavery 
has been formally and totally abolished in 
Egypt. 

Note 35, page 106. 

Sehah, Oash oj Fezzan, xoih Marche 1846. 
—-This evening the female slaves were unusu- 
ally excited in singing, and I had the curiosity 
to ask my negro servant, Said, what they were 
singing about. As many of them were natives 
of nis own country, he had no difficulty in 
translating the Mandara or Bornou language. 

I had often asked the Moors to translaite their 
songs for me, but got no satisfactory account 
from them. Said at ffrst said, * O, they sing of 
Rube 9 * (God). ‘ What do you mean ? ' 1 re-" 
plied, impatiently. ‘O, don’t you hnow?’ he 
continued, * they asked God to give them their 
AtkaV (certificate of freedom.) I inquired, 

‘ Zs that all?* Said No : they say, ** where 
are we going? The world is large. O Gad! 
fVkera are we jgoing ? O Cad 1"' I inquired, 

, ^ What else ?’ Said : ‘ ITiey remember their 
country, Bomou, and say, Bonmt wa$ a. 
cmmtryjfkU <tf all j^ood things ; bnt this is a 
pad cou 7 Ury^ afj^ we are miserable !”' *Do 
they say anything else?' Said; *No; they 
repeat these words over and over again, ana 
fddt *‘0 God I give us our Atha^ and hi ns 
a^ain id <mr dear HameF' 
t SfUi not surprised I got little satisfaction 
wh^n I iftfeed the Moots about the $ong$ of 
, their sU'Vfis. Who will say that the above 
wqrds arts ,not a very appropriate soEpg ? Wl^t 
could have been more ocmgeima% ^aptea tp 
tbeir then wpeful condidon? is pot to be 
tbO!?e wor bondwotnen cheer 
fong, lonely, and pain- 
desert, with words and 
^ ; hut I have often ob- 


served that their fatigue and sufferings were 
too great for them to strike up this melancholy 
ditge, and many clays their plaintive strains 
never broke over the silence ©f the desert/'— 
Richardsofi s ^aurnal. 

Note 36, page 109. 

The celebrated Captain Smith, after lesigning 
the government of the Colony in Virginia, ih 
his capacity of "Admiral of New England,” 
made a careful survey of the coast from 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, in the summer of 
1614. 

Note 37, page 309. 

Lake Winnipiseogee ,— Smile qf the 
Great Sj>iritt —the source of one of the branches 
of the Merrimack. 

Note 38, page tog. 

Captain Smith gave to the promontory, now 
called Cape Ann, the name of^Tragabisanda, 111 
niemory of his young and beautiful mistress 
of that name, who, while he was a captive at 
Constantinople, like Desdemona, "loved him 
for the dangers he had passed.” 

Note 39, page 110. 

Some three or four years since, a fragment of 
a statue, rudely chiselled from dark gray stone, 
was found m the town of Bradford, on the 
Merrimack. Its origin must be left entirely to 
conjecture. The fact that the ancient North- 
men visited New England, some centuries be- 
fore the discoveries of Columbus, is now almost 
generally admitted. 

Note 40, page 116. 

Among the earliest converts to the doctrines 
of Frienos in Scotland was Barclay of Ury, an 
old and distinguished soldier, who had fought 
under Gustavus Adolphus, in Germany. As a 
Quaker, he became the object of persecution 
and abuse at the hands of tne.magistrates atM 
the populace. None bore the indignities of the 
mob with greater patience and nobleness of sdql 
than this once proud gentleman and sqli^eA 
One of his friends, on an occasfidn of unci^mtnon ^ 
rudeness, lamented that he should be treated aq 
harshly m his old age who had been ' so ^ 
oared oefore. “ I find more satisfacttPU,'^ 
Barclay, " as well as honour, in being \ 

suited tor my religious principles, than W^henk 
few years ago, it was usual for the magisl^ad^^^ 
as I passed the city of Aberdeen, to imeefc ^ i 
on the road and conduct me to public 
tainment in their hall, and then escort xcigt qifti 
again, to gain my favour.” 

Note 4 ^> 117. 

This legend istbe$ub}«ft 
}jf Tintoretto, of ■vtoh Mr. Bogerd? 
tfie original ^ketgh. The saave 
ground, amid a prbwd of spectators-, 
on, animated by all the various emotio;;^^^' 
symijathy, rage, terror ; a woman in frQnt,'mgi|j 
^ child m her anns^ bets al\^ays beenadnp^M^t 
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'fpt the life-like vivacity of her attit^lP^d ex- 
.OTesisaoin. The executioner holds upThe broken 
S|Jtements; St. Mark, with a headlong move- 
439^1; seems to msh down from heaven in. haste 
CB^^Ve his worshipper. The dramatic grouping 
in picture is wonderful ; the colouring, in 
its gorgeous depth and hamony, is in. Mr, 
^oefer^s sketch, finer than in the picture , — 
ya7niesff]t*s Poetry of Sacred and Legeit- 
Vol. I. p lai. 

, Note 412, page 118. 

, ^ Hie storming .of the city of Berne, in 180S, 
^^^^Senenil ElatAi, at the head of nine Ameri- 
forty Greeks, and a motley array of Turks 
'.and Axabs, was one of those feats of hardihood 
-and^i^ing which have in all ages, attracted the 
^miration of the multitude. The higher and 
heroism of Christian self-denial and 
fe^rtifice, in the humble walks of private duty, 
biseldoxn so well appreciated. 

^ \ ‘ Note 43, page tso. 

*prli3is ballad was written on the occasion of a 
BWtxcuItural Festival. Cobbler Keezar was a 
ppted «dmracter among the first settlers in the 
oX the Merrimack. 

^ Note 44, page 164. 

time I saw Br. Channing was in the 
V eC *841, when, in company \yith my 
1 friend, Joseph Sturge, so well known 
s’^sMaatfirc^ic labours and liberal politi- 
''miosis, I veiled him in his summer resi- 
j^ode Island. ^ In recalling the 
of that visit, it can scarcdy be 
' to sajj tbat I have no reference to 
T opinions of a man whose 

bosHitifblly and truly manifested above the 
^hj»fltoh«re cff sect, Is now the world’s common 

. Note 4$^ page 167. 

**0 vif^ of Sfhmahf I will weep for thee 
fSsdtfe the of Jazer 1 " — Jeremiak xlvtu. 

3*. 

HoTlt page 

^ ^ Joseph Sturge, of 

, — —jam, the lh?eudfeQt of the British Com- 

iplete Sofifrage A^ciatkm, died in the 6th 
ib^tii, 1S4S. was the colleague, coun- 

and ©ver-ready helpmate of her brother 


Virtues oi 

cl^racter more harbsOfiKy^y'mid lifeaii- 
blended than m this excdftsw: 

I / Note 47, page rjco, 

,,|,H^lie2er Elliott, the intelligence of whose 
gently reached us, was, to the ar- 
England, what Boms was > to 
, of Scotland. His Cmai^law 
' contributed not a little to that oveis 
t bde of popular opinion and feejfeg 
ssalted in the rep^ of the 


iread. Well has the eloquent author of “ The 
cteforms and Reformers of Great Britain said 
jfhim, ** Not corn-law repealers alone, but all 
Britons who moistened their scanty bread witli 
the sweat of their brow, are largely indebted to 
his popularity, for the mighty bound which the 
labouring mind of England has taken in our 
day.” 


Note 48, page 171 

It IS proper to say that these lines are the 
joint impromptu of my sister and myself. They 
are inserted here as an expression of our admir- 
ition of the gifted stranger whom, we have since 
Learned to love as a friend. 

Note 49, page 171. 

It can scarcely be necessary to say that there 
are elements in the character and passages in 
the history of the great Hungarian statesman 
and orator which necessarily command the 
admiration of those, even, who believe that no 
political revolution was ever worth the price of 
human blood. 


Note 50, page 173. 

William Forster, of Norwich, England, died 
in Ea^t Tennessee, m the ist month, 1854, 
while engaged in presenting to the governors 
of the States ot this Union the address of his 
religious society on the evils of slavery. He 
was the relative and coadjutor of the Buxtons, 
Gurneys, and Frys; and his whole life, extend- 
ing almost to threescore and ten years, was a 
pure and beautiful example of Christian bene- 
volence. He had travelled over Europe, and 
visited roost of Us sovereigns, to plead againsi; 
the slave-trade and slavery ; and had twice be- 
fore made visits to this country, under impres- 
sions of religious duty. 


fitting inscfription could be placed 
on th^pP9ifcstone of Robert Rantoul than this . 

He dic’d at his post in Congress, and his Iasi 
words were a protest in the name of Democracy 

against the Fugitive-Slave Law.” / , , 


JNote 51 j page 174. 


Note 52, page 191. 

See English cancatures of America : Slave- 
holder and cowhide, with the motto, ** Haven'i 
1 a right to wallop my nigger 2" 


t S3, page 193. 

it is that the Chianp, when suh 

,n^ted by Mithridates Cappadiocia, wer< 
dftijvered up to them own slaved, fO be carrtec 
a^y captive tp Colchis. Athens&fisjcohriilerj 
a just punishment for tlieir Wicnedness ir 
introducing the slave-trade Iniro Greece 
From this ancient vdlamt pf the Chpai^ tfei 
pJ^^^arose, “The Chian hath bought 


^The 
CatlK^^ 


No«^'l 
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^ expo'ied himself to the censures of his Protestant 
brethren^ by his strenuous endeavour s to pro- 
cure indemnification for the owners of the con- 
vent destroyed near Boston. He defended the 
cause of the Irish patriots long be! ore it had 
become popular in this country ; and he was one 
of the first to urge the most liberal aid to the 
suffering and starving population of the Catholic 
island. The severity of his language finds its 
ample apology in the reluctant confession of 
one of the most eminent Romish priests, the 
eloquent and devoted Pather Ventura. 

Note ss, page aao. 

For the idea of this line, I am indebted to 
Emerson, in his inimitable sonnet to the 
Rhodora, — 

If eyes were made for seeing. 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

Note 56, page 261. 

Eleonora Johanna Von Merlau, or, as Sewall 
the Quaker historian gives it, Von Merlane, a 
noble young lady of Frankfort, seems to have 
held among the Mystics of that city very much 
Such a position as Annia Maria Schurmaus did 
among the Labadists of Holland. William 
Penn appears to have shared the admiration of 
her own immediate circle for this accomplished 
and gifted lady. 

Note J7, page 263, 

Magister Johann Kelpius, a graduate of the 
UmversityoFHelmstadt, came to Pennsylvania, 
in id94, with, a company of German Mystics. 
'l*hey made their home in the woods on the 
Wissahickon, a little west of the Quaker settle- 
ment of Germantown. Kelpius was a believer 
in the near approach of the Millennium, and 
was a devout student pf the Book of Revelation 
ajod the M&yg.tn.’^Roihe of Jacob Behm<jb. He 
called his settlement “ The Woman ipjifcWil’ 
derness'' (JO as Weib in der Wuesie). jHKwas 
only twenty-four years of age when to 

America, but his gravity, learning, and devotion 
placed him at the head of the settlement. He 
disliked the Quakers, because he thought they 
wtJre too exdTubive in the matter of ministers. 
He was, like most of the Mystics, opposed to the 
. severe doctrinal views of Calvin , and even 
X^utker, declaring “ that he could as little agree 
the JDamnamus of the Augsburg Con- 
f©SsjK>n as with the A7%aihema of the Council 
pf Trent,” 

He died in tSo4, sitting in his Uttle garden 
aiirrounded by Ms grieving disciples. Previous 
to hi^ deadi! it is said that he cast hi$ famous 

Stoiac of Wisdom ” int6 the river, where that 
jnyMic sduveirir of the times of Yau'Helmont, 
Taracft^sas, and AgHppa has Uhi since, 
tm^sturbed. . , . 

cip%hSaee^ ^native 

John Tie 
priest converted to 


Protesl^a^gj^ii^, enthusiastic, eloquent, and evi- 
dently sm^re in his special calling and election 
to separate the true and living members of the 
Church of Christ from the formalism and 
hypocrisy of the ruling sects. Geoige Keith 
and Robert Barclay visited him at Amsterdam 
and afterward at the communities of Herford 
and Wieward ; and according to Gerard Gross, 
lound him so near to them on some points, that 
they offered to take him into the Society of 
Fnends. This offer, if it was really made, 
which is certainly doubtful, was, happily for 
the Friends at least, declined. Invit^ to 
Herford in Westphalia by Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Elector Palatine, I>e Labadie and his 
followers preached ince^nily, and succeeded 
in arousing a wild enthusiasm among the people, 
who neglected their business and gave way to 
excitements and strange practices Men and 
women, it was said, at the Communion drank 
and danced together, and private marriages, or 
spiritual unions were formed, Labadie died in 
1674 Altona, in Denmark, maintaining his 
testimonies to the last. Nothing remains 
lor me," he said, except to goto my God. 
Death is merely ai»cending from a lower and 
narrower chairiber to one higher and holier.” 

In 1679 Peter Sluyter and Jasper Dankers 
were sent to America by the community at the 
Castle of Wieward. Their journal, translated 
from the Dutch and edited by Henry C. 
Murphy, has been recently published by the 
Long Island Histoucal Society. They made 
some converts, and among them, was the eldest 
son of Hermanns, the proprietor of a rich tract 
of land at the head of Chesapeake Bay, known 
as Bohemia Manor. Sluyter obtained a grant 
of this tract, and established upon it a com- 
munity numbering atone time a hundred Soules- ^ 
Very contradictory statements are on record, 
regarding his headship of this spintual family.^ 
the discipline of which seems to have been , ctf 
more than monastic seventy. ' Certain it id that 
he bought and sold slaves, and manifested mfore 
interest in the world's goods than became a be- 
liever m the near Millennium. He evince^ m 
his journal an overweening spiritual pnde, and ^ 
speaks contemntuously of other professojes^ espe- 
cially theQuakeus whom he met m his travels. ' 
The latter, on the contrary, scent, to have looked 
favourably upon the Labadists, ,ahd uniformly' 
speak of them‘ conjrteoudy and kindly„ 
journal shows him to have Jieen destitul!^^ 
commop gratitude and Christian charity: 
thiew himself upon the generous hospitMl^"^^ 
the Fnends wherever he went, and repa^ 
kfodness by the coarsest abuse and 
sentation. ^ ^ 

NbTE 59, page 264.' ' ' ^ 

Among the pioneer Friends were 
of learning and broad and Jiberal viewst 
was oonvers^t w^h eve^ 
tm^e <^aad philosophy. Thtijmag 3^^ 
ripe- UPd rarO- spliofc Xhe 
Libafeay of 

varied learning taste 

Jamets Stoi^ , 

Counsel ^ State, li^asfe^ of 
Coroinissioner of Claims under Williams^ 
ai^^iftn able minister of hisSocietys 



NOTES. 


in scientific questions, an 3 in a letter 
friend Logan, written while oil a religious 
rfsit to Great Bntain, seams to have anticipated 
ct^chision of modem geologists “ I 
says, “ some months, especially at 
Sq^qrborough* during the season attending 
meetings^ at whose high cliffs and the variety 
of ^fata therem and their several positions I 
futtiiiftf learned and was confirmed in some 
that the earth is of much older date as 
to tjfe beginning of it thansdA^JJine assigned in 
ther Holy Scriptures as commonly understood, 
suited to the common capacities of 
malifeind, as to six days of progressive work, by 
I tpiderstand certain long and competent 
toiods of time, and not natmal days.’ It was 
iSlsa^trimes made a matter of reproach by the 
j(t^tbapatit,ts and other sects, that the Quakers 
profane writings and philosophies, and 
they quoted henthen moralists in support 
of 'their views, Sluyter and Bankers, in tneir 
ioSlmal of American travels, visiting a Quaker 
Jr^adber’s house at Burlington, on the Dela- 
fouad *■ a volume of Virgil lying on the 
as if it were a common hand -hook , 
fiehnont's book on Medicine 

rs/ Jniiia PhysUainandita progressus 
n€mis in morhornm ‘ultiaman ad 
whom, in an introduction they 
m^e to it, they make to pass for one of 
Ofvm sect, although in his lifetime he did 
nw Imow anything about Quakers.’* It would 
s^^ear from this that the half-mystical, hadf- 
ySEMthBc wridogs of the alchemist and philoso- 
ofYlh^erdofeadiiot escaped thenotree of 
< TiddadH and that they had included him m 
' hek broad eclecticism. 


he mouth-Christians are at fault, who, for the 
ake of accursed lucre, sell them strong drink. 

Again he wrote in 169S to his father that he 
.-nds the Indians reasonable people, willing to 
accept good teaching and manners, evincing 
an in wai d piety toward God, and more eager, 
in fact, to understand things divine than many 
among you who in the pulpit teach Christ in 
'ord, but by ungodly life deny him. 

“ It IS evident,^' says Professor Seideustecker, 
**Pastorius holds up the Indian as Natures 
unspoiled child to the eyes of the ‘European 
Babel,’ somewhat after the same manner in 
which Tacitus used the barbarian Ger^nani to 
shame his degenerate countrj^men *' 

As believers in the universality of the Saving 
Light, the outlook of early Friends upon the 
heathen was a very cheerful and hopeful one, 
God was as near to them as to Jew or Anglo- 
Saxon ; as accessible at Timbuctoo as at Rome 
or Geneva Not the letter of Scripture, but 
the spirit which dictated it, was of saving effi- 
cacy. Robert Barclay is nowhere more power - 
than in his argument for the salvation of 
the heathen, who live according to their light, 
without knowing even the name of Christ* 
William Penn thought SocrateV as i^od a 
Christian as Richard Baxter. Early Fathers 
of the Church, as Ongen and Justin Martyr, 
held broader views on this point than modern 
Evangelicals Even Augustine, from whom 
Calvin borrowed his theology, admits that he 
has no controversy with the admirable philoso- 
phers, Plato and Plotinus. “ Nor do 1 think,” 
he says in "De Civ. jDei.^ lib. xvii., cap. 47, 
‘‘that the Jews dare affirm that none belonged 
onto God hut the Israelites.' 


Note 60^ page 263 

“The Qtaaker^s Meeting,” a painting by E. 
Hemskerck (supposed to be Egbert Heniskerck 
ihe younger, son of Egbert Hemskerck the old), 
in whach William Penn and others — s^nong 
them <.i!harles II,, c«r the Duke of York— are 
represented altmg with^ the rudest and mdst 
stolid class of the British rural population at 
that p«iod. Hemskerck came to London from 
Holhuad with King William in 1689. He de 
l%hted in wild, grotesque subjects, such as the 
noctmmal intercourse « witdies and the temp- 
tation of St. Anthony. Whatever was strange 
auid uncommon attract^ bis free pmcil. Judg- 
ing fixMtt the portrait of Penn, be must have 
drawn bis faces, figures, and costumes Bom 
iSfei alfiioogh there may be something of esu-i- 
cahare in the convulsed attitudes of two or three 
‘ the figures. 

^ JNotk 6j, page 267, 

In one of his letters addressed to Ms Biend 
4 n Germany he says: “These wdd men,.'wh< 
joever in their life heard Christ’s teaching- 
aboat temperance and contentment, herein w 
^.Sjurpaat the Ch ri stians. They live fiar more 
'^stented and unconcerned for the morrow. 
<h> not overreach in trade. They know 
pCtmr everlasting pomp and stylishness* 
nettner curse nor swear, are temperate |a 
&Tnfc, and if any of them get 


Note 62, page 279. 

“Thou ’mind’st me of a story told 
In rare Bemardm’s leaves of gold." 

The incident here referred to is related in a 
note to Dcmardin Henri Saint Pierre’s JEtudes 
de lit l^iure. 

" WWarrived at the habitation of the Hermits 
a little before they sat down to their table, and 
while they were still at church, J. J. I^oub- 
seau proposed to me to offer up our devotions. 
The hermits were reciting the Litanies of 
Providence, which are remarkably beautiful. 
After we had addressed opr prayers to God, 
and the b«rmits were proceeding to the refect- 
ory, Rousseau said to me, with nis heart over- 
fiowing, ‘At this mometit J experience what is 
said in the gospel : twv or ihree are 

gather^ UgeiKer in my name^ there am I zn 
the midst ^ them. There i$ a feeling of 
pe^ and happiness which penetr^te^ the 
I saijd, ‘ If Fenelon had Uve^i you wbhld have 
been a Catholic.’ He exclaitri^ ^Sfith tears in 
his’ byes, * O, if Fenelon wcw alive, I wbuM 
struggle to get into his sefvice, even as a 
lackey t’ " 1 

In my sketch of Saint Pierre^ it will h* seen 
tl^t I have somewhat antedated the period of 
his old ages, .^that time^ he P5i^>ab|y 

mc«^ than fi%^. 1 la desmbSng 
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the fragmentary Sequel to his Studies of Na- 
ture, he thus speaks of himself: ''The ingrati- 
tude of those of whonn I had deserved kindness, 
unexpected family misfortunes, the total loss of 
my small patrimony through enterpiises solely 
undertaken fbi the benefit of my countrj-, the 
debts under which I lay oppressed, the blasting 
if all my hopes, — these combined calnnruties 
made dreadful inroads upon my health and 
reason I found it impossible to con- 

tinue in a room where there was company, 
especially if the doors were shut. I could not 
even cross an alley in a public garden, if several 
persons had got together in it. When alone, 
my malady subsided 1 felt myself likewise at 
ease in places where I saw children only. At 
the sight of any one walking up to the place 
where I was, I lelt my whole frame acilatcd, 
and retired. I often said to myself, *My sole 
study has been to merit well of mankind ; why 
do I fear them ? ' 

He attributes his improved health of mind 
and body to the counsels of his friend, J. J 
Kousseau. “I renounced, says he, ‘‘my 
books I threw my eyes upon the works of 
nature, which spake to all my senses a language 
which neither time nor nations have it m their 
power to alter. Thenceforth my histories and 
my journals were the herbage of the fields and 
meadows. M y thoughts did not go forth pain- 
Ihlly after them, as m the case cf human 
systems ; but their thoughts, under a thousand 
engaging forms, quietly sought me In these 
1 studied, without eftort, the laws of that Uni- 
versal Wisdom which had surrounded me from 
the cradle, but on which heretofore 1 bad 
bestowed little attention." 

Speaking of Rousseau, he says : ** I derived 
inexpressible satisfaction from his soaety. 
What I pru^d still more than his genius, was 
his probity. He was one of the few iiterary 
characters, tried in the furnace of affliction, to 
whom you could, with perfect security, confide 

our'most secret thoughts Even when 

e deviated, and became the victim of himself 
orof others, he could foiget his own misery m 
devotion to the welfare w mankind* He was 
umformly the advocate of the miserable. There 
, might be inscribed on his tomb these affecting 
words from that Book of which he earned 
always about him some select passages, during 
the last years of his life : JHts sins, •which ar 4 
t^reJ&rgivent/^Hslewdmmh'' 

Note 63, page »8o. 

’ l.ik« that the gray-haired sea-king passed/, 

Hpoker, who accompanied Sir James 
Ros6 in his. ea^editlon ot 1S4X, thus desenbes 
" i^pearaheO of that imknown land of frost 
and which was seen in latitude 77“ south, — 

a ^Upendous chain of mountains, the whole 
of which, from its highest point to the 
was edvered with everlasting snow and 

W8der auid the sky ^ete berfh as blue, 
EUi^ hlue,< than 4 ever 

hi the trCm^QSV.andaih cp^'w^ 
peaks ot 


yehow and scarlet ; and then, to see the. dark 
cloud of smoke, tinged with flame, rising horn 
the volcano in a perfect unbroken column, one 
side jet-black, the other giving back the colours 
of the sun, sometimes turning off at 
angle by some current of wind, and stretching'* 
many miles to leeward < This was a sight so 
suroassin^ everything that can be imagined, 
and so heightened by the consciousness that we 
had penetiated, under the guidance of our 
commander, into radons far beyond what was 
ever deemed praitifl^bSs, that it caused a feel- 
ing of awe to steal ever us at the consideration 
of our own comparative insignificance and help- 
lessness, and at the same time an indescnbable 
feeling of the gieatness of the Creator in the 
works of his hand 

Note 64, page 393. 

*‘The manner in which the Waldenses and 
heretics disseminated their principles among 
the Catholic gentry, was by carrying with them 
a box of trinkets, or articles of dress. Having 
entered the houses cf the gentry and disposed 
of some of their goods, they cautiously inti- 
mated that they had coinmodities far more 
valuable than these,— 'inestimable lewels, which 
they would show if they could be protected 
from the clergy. They would then give their 
purchasers a Bible or Testament ; and thereby 
many were deluded into heresy.' Saccko. 

Note 6s, page 307. 

Ohalkley Hall, near Erankford, Pa., the 
residence of Thomas Chalk ley, an eminent 
minister of the Friends’ denomination. He ' 
was one of the early settlers of the Colony, and 
his Journal, which was published in 3749, 
presents a guamt but beautiful picture of aTife 
of unostentatious and simple goodness. He 
was the master ofa merchant vessel, an^ ihi^his 
visits’ to the West Indies and Gfes^t Brita^, i 
emitted no opportunity to labour for the highest 
interests of his fellow-men. Dunne a tempo- 
rary residence in Philadelphia- in the summer 
of 38^8, the quiet and beautiful scenery around 
the ancient village of Ftankfotd irequemly 
‘Uttracted me from the heat and bustle of the ^ 
city. 

Note 65 * page 311, 

August. Sotiloq. cfiip. xxxi. “Interrog^ve > 
Tdrtlnu^f' (Sc. , 5: 

' ' , 
Note 67, page 323* 

Lucy Hooper died at Brooklyn, L. I , ofi 
ist of 8th mo., 1841, aged 24 years, / ^ 

' Note 68, page 324. ^ 

WiWi^eo^ce ; " Sthile of the Great 

^ ' Note 69, page 327. » 

PeimautJ 3n his ** '^oya^e to the 
de^cinSds^ the hoJy* wCM of Loch Mar^^ 
^ttjrs of which wei?e supposed to eflfec|> # 
pih^aculous cure of melancholy, trouble, 
msaulty 
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Note 79^4^6 328. 

reader of the fegraphy of the late 
IQ ^ilen, the philanthropic associate of 
^ ' and Romilly, cannot fail to admire 
|e and beautiful record of a tour 
Europe, in the years 1818 and 1819, in 
: company of his American friend, Stephen 
Oieil^tt 

Note 71, page 335 

The clfetrtion of Charles Sumner to the U 
5 Senaisft ** followed hard upon the rendition 
^ the fugitive Sims by the U S. officials and 
tdie armed police ©f Boston 

€f 




73, page 342 


This hallad was originally published in a 
pn^e Work of the author's, as the song of a 
^a»d<^g Milesian schoolmaster. 

' Jn ^ seventeenth century, slavery in the 
New W&ld was by no means confined to the 
i , df Afnca. Political offenders and 

• were transported by the British 

j^vernment to the plantations of Barbadoes 
I ^4 Virginia, where they were sold like cattle 
le th^nuorket Kidnapping of free and inno- 
persons was practised to a consider- 
^ in the seaports of the United Kn|g 

j Note 74, page 545 

, « . **,BoituIies%Hn01dbug 

^ S^--W^-^,9a^oirof **Thb Pn^tan,* under 
of Jonathan OkEbag 

,h^0TlEf^pag©6d9. 

England, in the Friends'^ Re~ 
Joseph Sturge, with a com* 
jama s Harvey, hasl}^n visiting the 
*“*''“■* to ascertain the amount of 


mischief and loss to poor and peaceable suffer- 
ers, occasioned by the gunboats of the Allied 
squadrons m the late war, with a view to ob- 
taining relief for them" 

Note 76, page 373. 

A remarkable custom, bi ought from the Old 
Country, formerly prevailed in the rural dis- 
tricts of New England. On the death of a 
member of the family, the bees were at once 
informed of the event, and theii hives dressed 
in mourning, This ceremonial was supposed to 
be necessa^ to prevent the swarms from leav- 
ing their hives and seeking a new home. 

Note 77, page 378. 

*‘Too late I loved Thee, O Beauty of ancient 
daj^s, yet ever new ’ And lo 1 Thou wert 
within, and I abroad searching for thee. Thou 
wert with me, but I was not with Thee."-' 
August Soliloq,, Book X. 

Note 78, page 378. 

And I saw that there was an Ocean of 
Darkness and Death: but an infinite Ocean of 
Light and Love flowed over the Ocean of 
Darkness : And in that I saw the infinite Love 
of ~^George Fox’s Jourmt 

Note 79, page 383, , 

The massacre of unarmed apd unoffending 
men, in Southern Kansas, tool^^f^kce- near the 
Marais dp Cygne of the French l^fjfgenrs. 



Note 80* page 396.^'^ 

Lieutenant Herndon's Report of thd Explora- 
tion of the Amaron has a striking d^cription 
of the peouliar and melancholy yiotes of a bird 
heard by night on the shores erf the river. The 
Indian guides called it ^fThe Cty of a Lost 
Soul!" 
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POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OR HOOWS WORKS. 
Piisted with great care on the finest paper, comprising 5,400 pages, with 
about 1,000 Engravings. 

In XI vols. demy S2i, Sd * ; half*calf or half-morocco, 115s. 6d, 

A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OP THE 

COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. 
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THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR. With 

36 magnificent Steel Bngravlnga by Gustave Dorb. Koyal 4to» 
handsomely bounds cloth gilt, gzit edgeSj price 4:2s, 

THE DORE GIFT BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE KING. With descriptive 
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With 37 BuCTavIngs on Steel by Gustavb Dorb. Royal 4 to, cloth, 
richly gilt, gut edges, price 42s, 


□ORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE ARTHURIAN 

legends. Royal 4 to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 128, each. 

1 The Story of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere. With Nine 
Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Gustavb Dorb. 

a The Story of Merlin the Enchanter and ViVten. With Nine 
Engravings on Steel, hrom Drawings by Gustavb Dorb. 

3 The Story of Enid and Geraint. With Nine Engravings on Steel, 

from Drawings by Gustavb Dorb. 

4 The Story of Elaine. With Nine Engpravlngs on Steel, firom Draw* 

ings by Gustavb Dork. 
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VIVIEN. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. With Kine En- 
gravings on Steel by Gustavb Dorb. Folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
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THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by Gustave Dore. With 
Nine Engravings on Steel, by Gustavb Dorb, and many Woodcuts* 
Folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2 Is, 

THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by BIrket Foster. 
With Twenty-two Drawings by Birket Foster, o^jgraved on 
Steel. Large 4 to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 

THOMAS HOOD, again Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
With Twenty-two Drawings by Birbbt Foster, engraved on, Steel. 
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WithForty-Xonr Drawings by Birket ^'pstbr. Engraved on Steel. 

POETS AND PAINTERS; or. The Fields and the Wood- 
lands. Twenlgr-fow Pictures, printed in Ooloura, With Verses ap- 
proiMnate to the Pictures. Htmdsomely bound, doth gilt, gilt edges, 
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ihe Dedkation a hitkerto Unpublished Poem, ^ Wordsworth, 
addressed to ike Queen on sending' a gift cofy of Ms poems io the Royal 
Library^ Windsor, 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

The Royal 8vo Edition, with Portrait. In One Vol.i 
doth gilt, 9$» 

The Centenary Edition. Six Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3os, 

The Pocket Edition. In Six Pocket Vols., cloth, price 
ISs* 

The Imperial 8vo Edition. Goth g^t, gilt edges, 
128* 60, 

illustrated Edition. Etchings by E. Edwards, Notes 
and Memoir by Rossetti. Cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 

Select Pieces. Cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d* 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. Cloth gUt, price Ss* ed* 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 

The only duthorised and Complete Editions* 
Eedneed Trioes. 

Poems. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd* 

Poems, Pocket Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Dramatic Works. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 60* 

Constitution of Church and State. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. Od, 

Lay Sermons. Fcap, 8vo, Cioth, 2s. 6d. 

The Friend. Two Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ss* 

A oemplete Set of the above, price 2Xs, 
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SHELLETS POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS FROM 

ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Shbudet. Svo, cloth, pnce 

POETICAL WORKS OF WM. MACKWORTH PRAED. 
With Portrait and Memoir by the Rev. Derwent ColeridCh, M. A. 
In Two VoU., cloth, price ICs. 6d* 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS, With a 
Memoir by Lord Houghton, In One Vol., crown 8vo, doth gilt, 8s, 
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A NEW EDITION OF PHELES* SHAKESPEARE, 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Re- 
vised from the Original Text. With Introductory Remarks and 
Copious Notes — Critical, General, and Earolanatory — .by Samubi. 
Phelps. With numerous niustratloixs by H. K. Browne and other 
Artists. Royal Svo, cloth gilt, price XOs, od. 

This edition, ^ Shahesj>*arg will he found satis/actofy in every way. 
The hiegraphy of the Poet^ the Revision of the Teost, the Explanatory 
Netes^ and the nunterous Illustrations have all received very careful 
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MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC: The Rise of the Dutch 

Republic. By John Lothrop Motley, A New Edition^ with 
Hap and. numerous full-page niustratlons. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 78, 6df. ’ 

BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE: The History 

OP France, to the Revolution of 1848. By Emxlb db Bonnbchosb. 
A New Edition, with numerous full-page Dliistratlons. Medium 
Svo, cloth gilt, price 78 , dd , 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. ByJ. S.C. 
Abbott, ^th Biographibs of the Bonaparte Family. A New 
Edition, with Skbtcr op thb Life of Napoleon the Third, and 
numerous foU-page Illustrations. Medium Svo, cloth gilt, price 
78, Od, 
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HALLAM’S UTERATURE OF EUROPE: An iNTRODtrc- 

TioN TO THK LITERATURE OF EoROPB in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Hbnrv Hallam. A New Edition, 
with n;umeroiis toll-page Dlustrations. Medium Svo, doth gilt, 
price 78, €d, 

ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY: The Attdent History of 
the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Mbdbs 
AND Pbrsians, Grecians and Macbdonians. By M. Rollin. 
A New Edition, with numerous full-page niustratlons. Medium 
8vo, ckrth gilt, price 7* Od. 

CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac DTsraeli. 
A New Edition, with Portrait and numerous full-page niustra- 
tlcms. Medium Svo, doth gilt, price 7s. Od, 

MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac DIsraelt. 
A New Edition, wtiform with the above, with numerous full'Page 
niustratlons. Mecuum 8vo, cloth gilt, price 76. Od(f. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE j^RKS. With Lifb, 

GLOSAsr, &C., jmd fiUl-TOge and O^BSiigiaTlJigs. Hai>d»>mely 
^nd, doth gilt, price Os. ; bevelletfTMrcls. gilt edges, 78. Od, : 
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Edttu^ tm thin paper, doth gilt, Ss, wrapper boards, »a, Od, (See 
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by Grorgb Cruikshank. Imp. 33mo, doth, price 28 , 
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Price AN ENTXREL TT NEW ELEMENTAR y ZNSTR UCTION BOOK 
FOR TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN. 

7/6 THE CHILD’S INSTRUCTOR; or, Learning Made Easy 

' by Toys, Pictures and Stories. A Comprehensive WorL partially 

planned on the now celebrated Kindergarten System of Tov Teaching 
AND Play Lbarning. Teaching in an Easy and Attractive manner ; 
TTie Alphabet, Spelling Reading, Writing, dArithmetic, History, 
Geography, Grammar, Music and Smging, &c. With JEundredS Of 
Engravings and Two Folding Sapplements : (i) The necessa^ Ma- 
terials for the Toy Teaching of the Alphabet, and (a) A Large Puazle 
Map for Teaching the Elements of Geography. Royal 8 vo, cloth gilt, 
price 

How often has a fond and oHxUms mother wished for a hooh which 
should coMain within itself Easy and Entertaining Lessons on various 
subjects^ all of them so bright with good Pictures and so amusingly 
written that the chUtt canviot fail to be attreceted 9 In this work 
will be found just what is required for the Pltvy Leam€nff of Little 
JFolhSm 

**Will exdte the admiration of the youngsters as they gatherround 
their teacher/’— T he Litbrary World. 


A NEW AND HANDSOME BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG, ^ 

10/6 the CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL BIBLE. With Ques- 
TioNS AND Explanations for the Young. Blnstrated with 
beautifully Oolonred. Plates, and separate Pages of Engravings. 
4to, doth gUt, price XOs, 6d, 

In this work is offered €m> Abridgment, not cm AtterceHon 
or DiVuHon, M tM Bible, Passages are omitted^ hut no word 
is changed. The divisional headings adofted will, it is hoped, mcike 
the Bible narrative and teaching more easily understood; the Notes have 
been prepared with especial care for the explanation qf difficulties which 
a child might experience. 


6/- 


ENTIRELY NEW ART GIFT BOOK FOR CHfLDREN, 

HAPPY CHILD LIFE, at Home and at School. A Good 
Boy’s Day, with its Work and Play. Blnstrated by Eugen KlimSch. 
Beautifully printed in Colours. 4to, pictorial boards, da* 

In this book will he found illustrated the various incidents of Child 
Life, with its pleasures and enjoyments, and the mishaps and Rasters 
which, small tn timftselves, yet make up the history of Utile people. The 
broken vase, the small quarrel and reconciliation, 6rc,, &*c, 

^all interesiiftp^^cMldren^ and all most afUstically iUustreUed hy the 
famous pencil qfMJjGBN Klimsch. 


fn/fi CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. Music by Rein- 
HOLD Herman. Beautifully lUnstrated with Coloured PLctureB ty 
WALTER Satterlek. L.arge demy 4to, doth gilt, 10s, Od, 

This Illustrated collection M Cradle Songs offers representative specie 
mens of that d^arinteni ofinjaai literature from all parts qf the world, 
from the Far West and the Far East ^ from the frozen North and the sunny 
South, ^acefully IlhestraUd with Coloured^ Pictures, and fitted to the 
orighuU ditties, 

London WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 

New Yprk; IQ, Bond Street 



FAVOURITE PRESENTATION VOLUMES, 


Price 

21 /- 


10/6 


10/0 


10/6 

10/6 

• 21 /- 

10/6 


BEETON'S GREAT BOOK OF POETRY: From C^DMON 
and King Alfred's Boethius to Browning and Tennyson ; with a 
1 separate Selection of American Poems. Contazmng- nearly Two 
Thousand of ihe Best Pieces in the Enghsh Bandage. With 
' Sketches of the History of the Poetry of our Country, and 
Biographical Notices of the Poets. New Edition^ with full- 
page niiistrations. In One handsome Volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price fiXa , ; or m half-calf^ 258» 

* JB'ottr Mundred Enfflish Eoets are represented in this volume, 
A separate collection of American Poems, with Biographies, ts added to 
these. Thus, in one hooh, a view of the Grorvih and Changes of the 
English Language, as seen in its highest developments, is possible. Not 
less than a Thousand Volumes have been examined in order to form a 
selecfionworihy to receive respect and regard from all Lovers qf ike Divine 
Arf*i^ Poesy. 

NOBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE LANGUAGE: A Collec- 
tion of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Writings of the Known Great and ^e Great Unknovm. With an 
^ Index of Authors, and QiU-page niustratloiis. Compiled and 
Analytically Arranged by Henry Southgate, Author of “ Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,” &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gil^ gilt edges, price 
1.0s, 0d,\ half-calf or haUVmorocco, IdTs* ; elegant morocco, bevelled 
boards, fils. 

This populan work contains Selections from the Works ef 700 
Authors, and will especially recommend itself to those who can appre* 
date and value the Best Thoughts of our Best Writers, 

DALZIEL’8 ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. Comprising 
** The Vicar of Wakefield,” “The Traveller,” “The Deserted 
Village,” “The Haunch of Venison,” “The Captivity; an 
Oratorio,” “Retaliation,” Miscellaneous Poems, “The Good- 
Natured Mar,” “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and a Sketch of 
THE Life of Oliver Goldsmith by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. With 
100 Pictures, drawn by G. J. FinwsLx. engraved by the Brothers 
Palziel. Beautifully bound, doth, full gil^ gilt edges, price 
10s, Od, 


BEETON^S BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY: From 
Chaucer to Pope. With Biographical Notices of the Poets, 
and xniiueroiis fall-page DlustratioUB. Handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 6d» 


BEETON'S BOOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN POETS 
OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. With Biographical Notices 
and ZLumezoos foll-paga DlUBtratiOliB, Handsomely bound, doth 
gflt^ gSt edges, price lOs, Sd, 


DALZIEL'S ILLUSTRATED ARABfAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With upwards of 200 Illustratiojis by T. E. 
Millais, ILA., T.Tenniri, J. D. Watson, A. B, Houghton, G. J, 
PxNWELL. and T. Dalziel/ engmved by the Brothers Dalziel. An 
Oae hanosome Volume, cloth beveUed boards, gilt edges. Mice 
His, ; doth. Library style, iSs*, hal&morocco, l&Bs, ^ 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. A 

Ediiio$t. mastrated with <te6 Himdred. and Twenty BograYlnga 
on Wood ficoxn Original X>esigns. Large demy 8vo, doth gilt, price 
lOs* Od* 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, K.C, 

Mew York; KL Bond Street 



NEW AND POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS. 





POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Price 

7/6 



2/6 


v- 

1 /- 


1 /- 


JOSEPHU8 (THE COMPLETE WORKS OF). A 

Edition of William Whistok’s Famous Translation. 
Containing “Thb Antiquities of thb Jews,” and ‘‘The Wars 
OF THE Jews.” Wth Life of the Author and Appendix, 
Marginal Notes giving the Essence of the Narrative, and 
Separate Pages of EngraTlngs. In One handsome Volume, royal 
Evo, cloth gilt^ Tts, Sdt } half-c^, X&F* 

** Xhepresent edition ie cheap and^^codf hein|; clearly printed 
and serviceaUy anheUished with views and object-drawings, not one of 
: which is irrelevant to the matter.” — D aily Telegraph. 


HEWMAN SMYTH’S 


WORKS: (I) OLD FAITHS IN 

FEEL _ , 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Xs. each ; No. 3 only. 


Wv LIGHT; (2) THE RELIGIOUS FEELING; (3) ORTHODOX 

“ THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. '' ’ " - 

ontlucker paper, Us* 6d» 

STUDENT’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY: 

A Cyclopaedia of the Truths and Narratives of the Holy Scriptures. 
Maps and Engravliigs. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2 s, €d, 

MOODY’S TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. ByD.L. Moody 
E dited by J. W. Kirtoil LL.D., Author of “ Buy your Own Cher- 
ries.” In wrapper, price is, ; cloth gilt, Xs, 6d, 

INTOXICATING DRINKS; Their History and Mystery. 
JBy J. W. Kirton, LL-D., Author of “ Buy your Own Chenies,” 
Boards, pnce Xs, ; doth g^t, Xs, 6d, 


THE 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


Pnce One iShiUinff each ; or neatly bound, cloth gilt, Xs, €d, 

1 Paley’8 Evidences of Christianity. Life, Introduc- 

tion, Analysis, and Notes. 

2 Butler’S Analogy of Religion. Life, Notes, &c. 

3 Taylor’s Holy Living. Life, Notes, &c. 

4 Taylor’s Holy Dying. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 

5 Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion In the 

Soul. With Life, Introducriou, and Notes. 

-6 Paley’s Natural Theology. Epitome, Notes, &c. 

7 Keith on Prophecy. {By arrangement with Author), 

8 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Memoir and 100 lUusts. 

9 Paley’s Horse Paullnse, Epitome and Notes* &c. 


COOK’S MONDAY LECTURES 


1/- 


Crown 8vo, neat; doth, price Xs, 

I Biology and Transcendentalism, 
y God and the Conscience, and Love and Marriage. 
Scepticism and Rationalism, See, 

^ 4 Certainties of Religion and Speculations of Science. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, S.C. 
New Xorh; Bgnd Streep 




STANDARD BOORS IN GOOD BINDINGS. 


6 /- 


NEW SIXhSHILLING SERIES 
OP STANDARD BOOKS. 

IN ATTRACTIVE HALIt4:ALr BINDING. 

Nos, 1 to 16 eon also be had in half-moroeeo, 6s, each. 


1 Longfeltovwiis Poetical 

Works. 

2 Scott’tfPoetIcal Works. 

3 WopdWorth’8 Poems. 

4 Milton’s Poetical 

Works. 

5 Cowpep’s Poetical 

Works. 

6 Hood’s Poetical 

Works, xst Series. 

7 Byron’s Poetical 

Works. 

8 Burns’ Poetical Works. 

9 Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical 

Works. 

10 Coleridge’s Poetical 

Works. 

n Moore’s Poetical 

Works. 

12 Shelley’s Poetical 

Works, 

13 Hood’s Poetl cal 

Works, snd Series. 

14 Lowell'S Poetical 

Works. 

15 W h 1 1 1 1 e r’s Poetical 

Works. 

16 Poe’s Poetical Works. 

32 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
* with niwitratlons. 

33 Evenings at Home. 

Numerous lUiistratlozis. 

34 Grimm'S Fairy Tales. 

Numerous mustratiojis. 

35 Robinson Crusoe. 

llO nixistratlonB. 

36 Sandford and Merton. 

100 Engravings. 

37 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 

Progress. 100 niustrations. 

38 The Swiss Family 

Robinson. SOOUlnstratlona. 


39 Andersen’s Popular 

Stones. Ulnstrated. 

40 Andersen’s Popular 

Tales. Ulnstrated. 

41 The Marvels QfRItture 

400 Elnstratlons. 

42 The Scottish Chiefs. 

By Jane Porter. 

43 The Lampllghtec. By 

Miss CUMMIMG. 

44 The Wide, Wide World. 

By Miss Wethkrell. 

45 Queechy. By Author of 

« Wide, Wide World.” 

46 Wonders of the World. 

123 Engravings. 

47 ThePrInce of the House 

of David. 

48 Edgeworth’S MorcLi 

Tales. 

49 Popular Tales. 

50 The Fairchild Family. 

Mrs. Sheqwood. 

51 Stepping Heavenward 

Mrs. £. Prentiss. 

52 Little Wo men. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

53 Good Wives. A sequel 

to ** Little Women,” 

54 Melbourne House. 

Author of “Queechy.” 

53 The Arabian Nights’ 

Entertainments. 

5$vGreat Inventors, 
niustrated. 

57 Famous Boys, niustrated 

58 Boy's Handy Book of 

Natural History. 

59 Macaulay ; Reviews 

and Essays. * ’4'' 

60 Lord Bacon’s’Bas^ays. 

61 PlutaroKs Live# 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square,, E.C, 
Me w Yprk iJtO, B»d Street. 





ILLUSTRATED POETICAL WORKS. 


Price 


** ThdfowerofBngUsk Liieraiurt £r in iU PoeU* 


3/6^1 MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 

29tBW A*n> Enlargep Editions, wirii Red Boirier Lines, Critical Memoin 
by^WxLLiAU Mzcrab^ Rossetti, Illustrations. 

The and fhepuhUe, alike tnQreai Briifdn and her ColonieSj 
the United StaieSf untie in. iketr testimen.^ the immense su^ert- 
,^Mejeo 9^5 Pepular J*oets aver any other Hmtlaai^ celhcttons published 
other house. The possession ^ the Publishers ^ the Copyright 
» qf CoiERiDGB, Hood, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
National Poets, plaoe^ series above rivalry, 

op PoeMc’^ Tpewures. ^Itcd 



* Byi*on's Poetical Works. 

3 LongfellovA Poetical Worke. 

3 Wordsworth’s Poetical Works 

4 Scott’s Poetical Worka 

jA 5 'Shelley's Poetical Worka 

6 Moore’s Poetical Works. 

7 Hood’s Poetieal Works. 

8 Kurils? Poetl^^orks. 

g Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 
to Bvms’ Poetics^ Works, 
r* Tz$pf>er's PrevetHblai Phlloso* 
1^. 

D* Milton’s Poetical Works. 

23 Campbell’s Poetical Works. 

24 ^pe’s Poetical Worka 
23 CowpeKs Poetical Worka 
id Humorous Poema 

27 American Poetry. 

18 Mra Hemans’ Poetical Works 
%g Thomson’s Poetical Worka 


by Rev. Dr. Giles. 

41 Hood’s Poetical Works, and 
Series. 

93 Whittier’s Poetical Worka 
S3 Lowell’s Poetical Works. 

94 Young’s Poetical Works. 

95 Shakespeare’s Complete 

Works. 

96 Keble’s Christian Year. 

97 Poe’s Poetical Works. 

98 Rossetti’s Lives of Famous 

Poets. 

99 Leigh Hunt’s l^etlcal Works. 
30 Scott’s lVIfn 3 #ol^y the 

Scottish Border. 

32 Dodd’s Beauties of Shakes* 

peare.* . 

33 Poems or Irilteliifc Edited by 

Samuel Loym^Witla. Lover’s 
Metrical Tal^ 


Witb Red Border Lines, Critical Memoir, and BlUSlarat^Xlg SAOh, band* 
somely boni^ cloth g^ilt, edges, ^ 

PRICE Ss. 6^ PER VOLUMB.4^ 
AlsoioBehadmthe/olloTtnne vdrieiiesofbinding^fieM-moToeco^ Us, 
Half-caJ^ da. ; Morocco, Ts* CdL ; Wood-binding, 7a Cd , ; Morocco extra. 
Ss, i Txees»klf, XOs, Sd, ; Rebef-Ieatber, JU&s, SO, 


STANDARD LIBRARY POETS."* 

* ‘ Crown 8vo, cloai gilt, gilt top, 



's SeHous Poema 
's Comic Poema 
illey’s Poetical Worka 
Keats' Poetical Worka 


Longfellow’s Poetical Worka 
Scott’s Poetical Works. 
Hood’s Poetical Works. 
Byron’s Poetical Works. 


Z#ondon; WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 
New York: 10, Bond Street. 




STANDARD WQRJJS SY GREAT V^RIT|iRS. 


Priu 


THE WORLD LIBRARY 

OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


ui Smar cf Standard Works^ ineUding mam of ih» acktmtUdgad 
JSdasteTjgiecea of SistorioaZ an^t Critieal Idteratur^ tmdi 
more access^lt than hitherto to the general reader fuktkamn in a 
cheaj^/orm and at a moderate fritu * 


5/- 

3/6 

2/6 

3 /^ 

3/6 


/' CroDYn 8 vo, cloth 

1 HaIIani*8 Obnstltutlonal History of England. With 

Lor4 Mj^ulay’s Essay on the saraci 970 

2 Hallam’8 Europe during the Middle Agegd^^ If the 

Author of “The ConstiWtional Hlstoty of England.” 790 

3 Hallam’8 Churalj' apd State. By the Author of “The 

Constitutional History.of England.” 400 pp., fla, 6d* 

4 The Wealth of Watlona (Inquiry into the Nature and 

Causes of). By Adaw Smith. 783 pp., (W. / half-calf, 7 |, Cd. 

5 M‘Culloch’8 Works; Principles of Pohtical Economy, 

Notes, &c., to “ Smithes Wealdh oiNadons/ &c. $$, 


3/6 

10/6 

3/6 

3/6 

6 /- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


6 Adam Smith’s Essays: Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, 

Physics, &c. 476 pp., 3a, 6d, 

7 Hume’s History of England. la Three Vols. 2,240 

pp., lOs, 6 d. 

S Hume’s Essays ; Literary, Moral, and Political. 8s. 6d» 

9 Montaigne’s Essays. Complete. Translated by 

Ckakles Cotton. 084 pp., 3 s. 8 d . ; half-calf, 7 s. (id. 

10 Wanton’s History of English Poetry, from the 

!E^e&th to the Seventeenth Century. 1,033 pp,, ds. 

11 The Court and Times of aueen Elizabeth. By 

LocyAikin. ssoppM 5 a ddi 

12 Edmund 'Burke’s Choice Pieces. Containing the 
iSupeiCh dh the Law- of Libel, Reflecdons on Revolution in France, on 
t^Sublime and Beautiful, Abridgment of EngUsh Hiatory. 3 s* 3 d. 

13 Herbert’s Autobiography and History of England 

under Henry Vni. By Lord HBSBERTofCherbury. 77opp„5«*hd. 

14 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting In England. By 

HojtACB Walpolb. s5yfv5AdA 
i6 Ldok^’s Works s OW Toleration, Education, Value of 
Money, Ss* 3d. 


3/6 


m 

3/6 

3/6 


20 Essays on Beauty and Taste: On £«uity, ^ 

FRANcn^Urd jBFrm; On Taste, by Archibald Alison, LL.D. 
334 pp., Ssl dd* . 

21 Mi lien’s Earty Epllaln. With More’s England Under 

Richard UL, and Baton's Bnghuad under Henry VIZI. 430 pp.,Bs. 3 dt 

23 Madaulay; Revlb^, Essays, and Poems. 650 pp.a 

. da. 6^.; half-calf, 7s. $(8. 

24 Sydney Smith’s Esssgiys, Social and Political. 

25 Uord Bacon. Proficience and Advancement of 1 

^ ^pistorical Sketches andEas^ 530’^p.,€a. 3d*f half-ci 


a. 


London; IVARI), LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, i.C. 

New York ; 10, Bond Street. 





CHEAP EDITJ^pN'S OF STANDA]^ lA ^QRKS. 


‘2/-’ 


THBP‘E<>?LE»S STANDARD LJ^BARY. 

Eighty-Tottif Vols., 2a, each, stronfly and attractively bound, doth gilt. 

. I . 1*52 The Wide, Wide World. 


1 Longfellow. 

2 Scott. 

3 Wordsworth. 

4 Million. ’ ' 

5 Cowper. 

6 ^ 

1 Hood*,^ Ffet SferieS, 

^ Byron, 

9 Burns. 

10 Mrs. Hemans. % 
l^i Pope. nm ‘ 

12 Campbell. **■ 

13 Coleridg^. 

H4 Moore. 

15 Shelley. V-' 

16 Hood. Second Series. 

17 Thomson. 

18 Tupper. 

19 Humorous Poems. 

20 Arperican Poems. 

21 Lowell. 

22 Whittier. 

23 Shakespeare. Complete. 

24 Poetio Treasures. 

25 Keble's Christian Year. 

26 Voting’s Poetical Works. 

27 Poe'§i,Poetlcal Works. 

28 Ann and Jane Taylor. 
2SI |el^ nWits Poems. 
30§«^’8 Minstrelsy of 

th’c Scottish Border 

31 Dodd’s ^auties of 

tSbakespe^ei'^ 

32 Poems of Ireland. ^ 
40<^^ Tom’s CalV : 

41 ^epings atHcn;^ 

42 GrFmm’s Fairy Tales, 

43 Robins^ Crusoe. 

^ Sandfb^ and Mertoji. 

45 Pflit'lrri’s PB%e|sJ, 

46 Swies Famiry RASnson. 

47 Andsi^’s Star#*; , 

48 Andersen’s Talest 

49 The Marwels o^f*Nature. 

50 The Scottish Chiefs^ 

51 The Lamplighter. 


Londi 


J3 Glueechy. 
§4 r ‘ 


_ Poe’sTalesof Myst^Kif. 

55 Wonders of th^Wortd. 

56 Pri/ic^f the i^use of 

Ddvil^V 

57 Edgeworth’s Moral 

Tales. , 

58- — Popular TaUte. 

f The Fairchild l^mily. 
Two Years Before th^ ' 

^ r * Mast. 

6i Stepping Heavenwey#. 

62 Baron MunchaUsfert. 
r^fe^^^'Leaves. Cotnplete. 
64J^phus: Wars. 

65 Josephus: Antiquities. 

66 The Pillar of Fi?€L 
67 The Throne of^uavld. 

68 Little Women. 

69 Goda Wives.- 
70 Melbourne House. 

71 De Gluincey. Memoir. 

72 De Quincey. 2nd Series. 

73 Lord Bacon. Memoir. 

74 Lord Bacon. 2nd Series. 

75 Sydney Smith. Memoir. 

76 Sydney Smith. 2nd Series 
77 Macaulay. With Mpmoir. 

78 Macaulay. 2nd Seriea w 
79 Macaulay. 3rd Series. 1 
80 Burke’s Choice Pieces. ‘ 
81 Paley’s Evidences. 

82 Natural Theology. 

83 Horffl Paulinsa. 

84 Webster’s Quotations, 

85 Arabia Njghts. 

86 Todd’s Ljecturess. 

$7 Todd’s Sunday School 

Teacher. ^ 

89 — .. Student’s ManaaL 
90 Lo^kq. on, Toleration. 

91 Ldcke ' bii Ed ucation 

andiO^the Value of Money. 

92 M'C^roch’s Principles 

ttfliPolilical Economy. 

^ Cl^lce Ane^o^ 


AReI^XOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, 
Yorki 10 | Bond Street. 






